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ITEMS ' 


li The diversity of content in practically every is- 
sue of ASR reflects our policy of publishing articles 
by place in queue rather than by topic. Although 
special issues have their benefits, they also have 
their costs. Articles cannot be taken in turn, with 
the result that some articles may lose one or more 
places in line. This loss may delay publication for 
two or more issues. There is no iron bar to grouping 
articles by topic, and clustering sometimes occurs 
perchance; however, it is not a current practice. 
Furthermore, by the devise of the special issue, an 
editor might promote the interests of one “school 
of sociology” at the expense of another, contrary 
to the spirit of ASR’s charter. We mention these 
matters merely to explain the variety of materials 
in the successive issues of this journal. 


Mi The first four articles incidentally touch on 
public affairs. We deliberately use the term “in- 
cidentally” to affirm that the relevance of a study 
for the public interest is generally irrelevant to its 
publication in ASR. Broadly speaking, its publica- 
tion herein rests on its contribution to sociology. 


HS. Spilerman (U. of Wisc.) presents evidence 
“against the hypothesis that the probability of a 
racial disorder is identical for all cities, and for the 
alternative that this probability differs from city 
to city. He takes his statistical evidence to mean 
that the frustration level of blacks is independent 
of community differences, and adduces this frustra- 
tion to account for the observed distribution of 
riots. Differences among 582 U.S. cities in urban 
renewal and the possible causes thereof are con- 
sidered by M. Aiken and R. R. Alford (U. of 
Wisc.). Older and larger cities and those with low 
levels of education and income, high unemployment, 
fewer managers and officials, and low levels of im- 
migration and growth were more likely to institute 
renewal programs without delay. These findings 
are consistent with the hypothesis that organiza- 
tional links between power centers increase capacity 
for coordination. 


Ei The possibly changing effect of ethnic groups 
on the percentage of adults voting in municipal 
elections in 1934-1960 is the subject of D. N. 
Gordon’s (U. of Ore.) investigation. From his 
correlational analysis, he concludes that the im- 
portance of the ethnic factor has decreased in 
partisan cities, but is probably unchanged in non- 
partisan cities. An implication is that voter turnout 
will be affected by the presence of large ethnic 
populations, unless their special interests are in- 
stitutionally represented and met. Differences be- 
tween blacks and whites in social and political 
participation is the subject of M. E. Olsen’s 
(Ind. U.) study. He attributes these differences in 
participation to differences in socioeconomic status, 
since they tend to reverse themselves when adjusted 
for socioeconomic status. There is evidence that 
participation is less a matter, of compensation and 
more a matter of ethnic solidarity., i 


W In his paper T. P. Wilson (U. of Calif., Santa 
Barbara) considers the nature of social tntcraetion. 
He concludes that social interaction is an inter- 
pretive process, not subject to scientific description 


and measurement in the usual sense. An implica- 
tion is thet sociological explanations of social inter- 
action must themselves be interpretive; such 
accounts, by reason of their interpretive nature, 
in turn become proper subjects for sociological 
explanatian, etc. 


B G. Carlsson (Bank of Sweden OAN 
Fund) and K. Karlsson (U. of Lund) consider 
the mechanics of social change. They assume that 
younger persons are less resistant to change than 
older persons, and that cohorts may differ in their 
propensity to change. A model for representing 
cohort effects is proposed, together with a proce- 
dure for applying it to appropriate data. J. 
Gaston’s (S. Ill. U.) paper is an addition to the 
growing literature on the sociology of science, He 
deals wita the question of whether scientists in 
Britain are recognized for the importance of their 
work or whether extraneous factors such as rank 
and prestige have an effect. The general conclusion 
is that rewards are generally a consequence of work 
rather than position and influence, and that univer- 
salism is more prevalent in Britain than in the 
United States, where particularistic considerations 
are more likely to determine recognition. 


m D. J. Black (Yale Law School) supplies addi- 
tional evidence for the view that crime rates are 
not direct measures of the number of crimes and 
that caution must be exercised in manipulating these 
rates. The social process out of which crime rates 
arise is ccnsidered, particularly the activities of the 
police. In their paper D. Willer (U. of Kansas) and 
M. Webster, Jr. (Johns Hopkins) argue that the 
poor showing of sociology as a natural science may 
be attributed to the failure of sociologists to dis- 
tinguish siarply‘ between observables and theoretical 
concepts. We have placed C. E. Werts and R. L. 
Linn’s (ZTS, Princeton, N.J.) note under “Con- 
tinuities,” since it takes Bohrnstedt’s article (ASR, 
August, 1969, pp. 542-548) as its point of departure. 
Werts and Linn call attention to pitfalls in relia- 
bility procedures. 


E B. J. Maynard, Secretary-Treasurer, South- 
western Sociological Association, has sent a copy of 
a resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Southweszern Sociological Association, March 28, 
1970 to this office. That resolution holds that “ASR. 
for the most part, has become alienated from the 
crucial realities of American society and has, as a 
consequence, little impact on policy making and the 
public; ....” The resolution as such proposes either 
the estabHshment of a new journal or recognition of 
Trans-Accion as an official organ of the American 
Sociological Association. As previously noted in this 
column, zhe matter of a policy journal is under 
discussion by various committees of ASA 


fi We have started a campaign ‘to improve the 
quality o- ASR tables and charts. Our present plan 
is to set tables in this office for reproduction by the 
printer. Fresently, author’s tables are copied by the 
printer. The thought behind our “reform” is to save 
space, obtain more uniformity in table construction, 
and generally to improve the clarity and precision 
of tables and charts. 
K.S. 
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Æ Although the ASA presidential addresses are 


probably independent inventions, they are not with- ° 


out their common factors. Lately, our presidents 
have- addressed themselves to social unrest in our 
times, which concerns most sociologists and per- 
plexes .many. In the most recent address, printed 
herein, Reinhard Bendix (U. of Calif., Berkeley) 
analyzes the implication of our times for ‘the profes- 
sion of sociology. He suggests that both a weakened 
faith in progress through knowledge and skepticism 
about the legitimacy of scholarship have created 
problems for contemporary sociology. He concludes 
that these problems will not be resolved by the dis- 
trust of reason, which is fostered not only by sci- 
entism, but also by an ethic of despair. 


E J. A. Davis (Dartmouth) evaluates the utility 
of graph theory for analyzing the social structure of 
a smali group. His method is to compare expected 
frequencies based on random graphs with observed 


` frequencies based on a large number of empirical 
~. cases, His general finding is against the null hypothe- 


sis of random clustering, and in favor of the alter- 
native that both cliques and hierarchies tend to 
cluster in a systematic manner. 


E In a contribution to organizational ETAT R. 
Lempert (U. of Mich. Law School) and K. Ikeda 
(Oberlin) compare the decisions of a board of 
agency officials with the decisions of a board of 
citizen volunteers. Their major finding is that vol- 
unteers are more receptive to tenant interests, less 
responsive to the interests of project managers. 
Nevertheless, the enlistment of citizen volunteers 
may be regarded as a form of co-optation, since that 
process tends to create a more favorable environ- 
ment for the agency and also to enhance its social 
legitimacy. 


E The power of parents to influence their children 
is the subject of T. E. Smith’s (U. of S.C.) study. 
His most general conclusion is that the power of 
the parent is relatively more important than the 
dependency of the child in influencing the behavior 
of the latter. Moreover, the effect of that power is 
not contingent upon level of dependency, as some 
theory holds. ! 
EZ The idea that mental illness inheres primarily in 
the reaction of others rather than in the patient 
. himself is considered. by W. R. Gove (Vanderbilt). 
_ His finding that a majority of hospital inmates-are 
~ seriously ill prior to their’ commitment is at odds 
with the view that mental illness is largely induced 
by the_process of hospitalization. 


means of factor analysis, G. Marwell and 
JE e (U. of Wisc.) construct a 2 x 2 x 2 typol- 
’ ogy of role-relationships with intimacy, visibility, 
and regulation as the dichotomized factors. One 
hundred role-relations are located within this three- 
wey classification and an explanation of the ea 
frequency distribution is offered. 


fa In a contribution to sociological theory,. D. 
MeIntosh (City College of NY) compares Weber 


ITEMS 


and Freud on the general subject of authority. His 
main conclusion is that Weber’s views are generally 
consistent with Freud’s psychology. The tendency of 
Weber to oversimplify the nature of institutional 
authority and its complex origins represents a possi- 
ble exception to the aforesaid conclusion. Ways in 
which Weber’s theories might be rectified are noted. 


Mi In “Communications and Comments,” R. H. 
Elling (U. of Conn.), P. Eckstein (Lehman Col- 
lege, CUNY), and R. I. Rhodes (SUNY at Bing- 
hamton), respectively, take issue with J. H. Rytina 
(Notre Dame) and C. P. Loomis (Mich. St. U.) 
(ASR, April 1970) on the subject of Marx, and the 
latter supply a rebuttal. G. Macwell (U. of Wisc.) 
uestions inferences on student protests drawn by. 
. W. Scott and M. El-Assal (ASR, October 1969) 
and offers an alternative interpretation. L. S. Mayer 
(Ohio St. U.) cautions against the uncritical conver- 
sion of ordinal numbers to interval measures (S. 
Labovitz, ASR, June 1970) and notes instances ~ 
when that conversion may be inappropriate. A. M. 
Greeley (NORC) calls attention to materials which 
have a bearing on findings presented by A. L. 
Rhodes and C. B. Nam (ASR, April 1970). 


MH Once or twice before in this column, we have 
mentioned the possibility that journals as tradition- 
ally constituted may give way to journals in micro- 
film or microfiche. There is some evidence that sec- 
ondary and possibly primary journals in the form of 
microfilm in cartridges are more economical and 
convenient to use than bound journals. Some li- 
braries have begun to replace bound volumes of sec- 
ondary journals (abstracts and the like) with micro-. 
filmed copies in cartridges. We mention this not to 
take sides in a controversy over paper versus film, 
but merely to note the trend of the a 


Hi Although notice of a publication ET is out 
of place here, we make an exception (because of an _ 
oversight on our part) in the case of B. K. Roy 
Burman’s (Deputy Registrar General, of 
Home Affairs, New Delhi, India) “A Note on the 
Village Studies Undertaken by the Census Organiza- 
tion.” Persons interested in obtaining the aforemen- 
tioned document should correspond walls Burman. 


Hi O. Benson (U. of Okla.) writes that the “inside 
front cover of the Review contains three inconsist- 
ences,” the more conspicuous, he continues, by rea- 
son of the pontifical style of our “Notice.” He notes 
that while we direct authors to use no abbreviations, 
we ourselves use abbreviations-.in three separate in- 
stances. Possibly, such inconsistencies will be elimi- 
nated in the projected: manual of style for ASA 
authors, should that manual materialize. 


E Except for the presidential address, articles in 
this issue are printed in smaller type than articles in 
previous issues. This temporary expedient may cre-’ 
ate a minor inconvenience for some readers, partic- 
warly older ones, and we expect to revert to estab- 
lished practice in the next issue. The smaller type 
was dictated by considerations of economy. 
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THE CAUSES OF RACIAL DISTURBANCES: 
A COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS * 


SEYMOUR SPILERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


A range of hypotheses of varying specificity is examined in this paper in an attempt to 
account for the location of racial disorders during the 1960’s. The initial sections consider 
what general assumptions must be met by any satisfactory explanation of the distribution 
of the disorders. Mathematical models are constructed which embody the most prevalent 
assumptions as to the determinants of community disorder-proneness, and their predictions 
are compared with empirical data. The specific assumptions considered are: (1) all cities 
have an identical probability of experiencing a disorder; (2) communities are heterogeneous 
in thetr underlying disorder propensities; (3) a process oj reinforcement characterizes the 
occurrence of disorders; (4) contagion among communities contributes to the distribution 
of racial disturbances. Only the heterogeneity assumption is supported by the data. The 
concluding sections -consider the explanatory abilities of several additional theories, eack 
of which assumes the imporiance of particular community characteristics. AU are rejected 
in favor of.an explanation which argues that the racial disorders of the 1560s were re- 
sponses to frustrations which are uniformly felt by Negroes, irrespective of their community 
situations. ' 


turmoil, governmental programs have been 
initiated to ameliorate the situation of Ne- 
groes in urban centers. 

Accompanying this concern with remedy- 
ing past injustices, considerable interest Has 
focused on the causes of the disorders. Why, 
in particular, have they occurred in some 
cities but not in-others? It’has been sug- 
gested. that ‘the disturbances were planned 
and represent conspiracies; that ‘they were 
‘basically, random occurrences in which all . 
cities. shared an identical probability of ex- 
periencing a disorder; or that communities 
with particular structural characteristics are 


1. INTRODUCTION 
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hundred incidents of substantial racial 

violence in American cities. The im- 
pact of ‘thése. disturbances on the Amer- 
ican. conscience has been considerable. Fed- 
eral and state commissions were formed to 
investigate the disorders; individuals have 
entered into a debate over whether American 
institutions are. “racist” in character;, and, 
at least pattially- in’ response: to’ ‘the’. Facial, ‘ 


ow 1960 there have been several 


~~ 


* The research sessed here was supported by 
funds granted to the Institute for Research on 


“Poverty at the University ‘of Wisconsin by the 
` Office of Economic Opportunity, pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
I wish to thank David Dickens for assistance with 
the statistical computations and Michael Aiken, 
David Elesh, Karl Taeuber and Maurice Zeitlin for 
their comments. Robert Alford and Michael Aiken 
kindly permitted me to use their data, file on 
characteristics of cities. An earlier version of this 
paper was presented at the Third Israel Operations 
Research Conference, Tel Aviv, July 3,, 1969. 


more prone to’ racial violence than other 
cities. However, despite the presence of com- 
peting explanations, remarkably little em- 
pirical research has actuelly been carried out 
to assess their relative merits. 

In this paper we. examine a number of 
explanations of the causes of racial disorders, 
then use empirical data to compare their 
respective abilities to account for the loca- 
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tions of outbreaks during the 1960’s. We will 
follow the conceptualization of collective be- 
havior which has been employed by other 
investigators and distinguished between un- 
derlying causes and immediate prectpitants 
of racial disturbances. Underlying causes 
take as their referents the relatively stable 
structural and demographic characteristics of 
a community which are presumed, either 
from theory or from empirical investigation, 
to relate to “disorder-proneness.”’ Precipitat- 
ing factors, by contrast, are random occur- 
rences, the kind of events which occur daily 
in most communities and usually are dis- 
posed of routinely. The particular everts 
which precipitated the disorders of the 
1960’s, for example, commonly involved 
some interracial incident? (often between a 
white policeman and a Negro offender), yet 
such encounters are frequent in American 


cities. In order for an incident of this char- - 


acter to escalate to a level at which it is 
recognized as a racial disturbance, it appears 
necessary for bystanders to the conflict to 
interpret it in primarily racial terms, and 
respond on this basis. 

Most students of collective behavior have 
argued that the use of a racial perspective 
by individuals for organizing their percep- 
tions is more likely in communities which 
have certain institutional structures. Thus, 
Neil Smelser (1963) writes of structura: 
conductveness and structural strain to denote 
the nonneutrality of institutional arrange- 
ments for the likelihood of collective be- 
havior. More concretely, Lieberson and Sil- 
verman (1965), in a comparison of 76 cities 
which experienced race riots between 1913 


1Smelser (1963) employs a more elaborate 
scheme for analyzing the determinants of collective 
behavior, though one consistent with this distinc- 
tion. John C. Maloney (no date) has compared 96 
metropolitan areas in terms of their disorder- 
proneness scores. These were computed from a fac- 
sor analysis of census and related materials on city 
characteristics and consequently measure underly- 
ing conditions. Lieberson and Silverman (1965) 
distinguish between the underlying conditions of 
riots and their immediate precipitants in substan- 
tially the way these terms are employed in the 
present paper. 

2Downes (1968) has classified the immediate 
precipitants of racial violence for the period 1964 
to May 31, 1968. The most numerous category of 
incidents is titled, “Killings, arrest, interference, 
assault, or search of Negro men (and women) by 
police.” 
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and 1963 with matched nonriot cities, con- 
clude that riot cities are more likely to have 
unresponsive municipal political structures 
and a high level of economic competition be- 
tween the races. Thus, by distinguishing be- 
tween precipitants and underlying condi- 
tions, and assuming the former to be random 
events, one is led to seek explanations for 
the distribution of racial disorders among 
cities in the demographic and structural dif- 
ferences between them. 

Using this conceptualization, a number of 
studies (Maloney, no date; White, 1968; 
Downes, 1968) have attempted to ascertain 
some of the structural characteristics of a 
community which correlate with outbreaks 
of racial violence in the 1960’s.° However, 
several criticisms can be leveled at the meth- 
odolgy of these studies. (1) They have 
generally resorted to a dichotomous classifi- 
cation of cities, contrasting riot with nonriot 
communities. As a consequence, the consider- 
able information that some cities have ex- 
perienced numerous disorders has been dis- 
regarded. Yet, if cities are heterogeneous in 
disorder-proneness, it seems more reasonable 
to expect them to vary on this attribute in 
a continuous manner than be limited to a 
binary value. (2) Although a research stra- 
tegy which compares paired riot and nonriot 
cities may be feasible for time periods during 
which disorders were rare and extraordinary 
occurrences, the racial disturbances of the 
1960’s are too numerous to permit effective 
use of this method of analysis. There simply 
are insufficient nonriot cities to allow for 
matching on region and population size as 
Lieberson and Silverman had done. Clearly, 
a multivariate technique is required. And 
(3) probably the most serious criticism, it 
has not yet been demonstrated that the cities 
which experienced racial disturbances in the 
1960's are, either structurally or demographi- 
cally, any different from communities which 
were more fortunate and had escaped racial 


8 Also relevant are those studies which have com- 
pared characteristics of the impact area with other 
sectors of the same city, or social attributes of 
rioters with those of nonrioters residing in the 
disturbance area. For examples of these works see 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
(1968, Chapter 2); Rossi eż al. (1968); Opinion 
Research Corporation (1968); Lachman and Singer 
(1968); Flaming (1968); and Campbell and Schu- 
man (1968). 
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violence. Although several cities have wit- 
nessed more than one disturbance, because 
of the random nature of precipitating inci- 
dents it is entirely possible that even these 
communities are no different from nondis- 
order cities in any manner which relates to 
disorder-proneness.* An example will illus- 
trate the significance of this point. 

If racial disorders were random occur- 
rences with all cities having an identical 
probability of experiencing a disturbance at 
each point in.time, the distribution of dis- 
turbances among cities could be estimated 
by the Poisson distribution— 


) a (Aem 


ROUSE? 


(1) 


where k=number of disorders, à= the rate 
of outbreaks, and t = the time interval. More 
precisely, the Poisson process® is derived 
from the following substantive assumptions: 


(1) A, the disorder-proneness value, is 
identical for all cities. 

(ii) A is constant over time. 

(iii) Racial disorders are independent 
events in time and place. This means that 
the probability of racial violence in a com- 
munity does not depend upon whether pre- 
vious outbreaks have occurred in the city 
or in neighboring communities.° 


4 Lieberson and Silverman (1965) did investi- 
gate, and rejected the possibility that all communi- 
ties have an equal likelihood of experiencing a 
riot. However, they were concerned with an ear- 
lier time period when disorders were mainly in- 
stances of interracial violence. The impact of the 
news media, especially television, now functions to 
widely and uniformly disseminate information of 
a frustrating nature which could precipitate dis- 
orders. 

5 The Poisson process refers to the formal speci- 
fication of random events. A stochastic process 
which satisfies these assumptions will have a Pois- 
son distribution. The clustering of bacteria in sec- 
tions of a Petri dish and the disintegration of 
radioactive particles in time are examples of Poisson 
processes. For additional applications see Feller 
(1957:147-154). 

6 A complete specification of the Poisson process 
requires a fourth assumption: 

(iv) in any infinitesimal time interval At, at 
most one event (disorder) can occur. Furthermore, 
the probability of an event in At is P,(At)= 
AAt, while the probability of mo event in At is 
P(A =1—AAt. 

This requirement, that at most one event can 
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TABLE 1. HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION or RACIAL 
DISORDERS UNDER- THE ASSUMPTION THAT ALL 
Citrms Have IDENTICAL D1isorDER-PRONENESS 


VALUES 
(nx) 
Proportion of Cities 
(k) with k Disorders (Cal- 

Number of culated from Poisson - 
Disorders Distribution, At=2.60) 

0 557 

1 33 

2 10 

3 2 

4 “0 

5 0 

6 0 

2k 100 


Table 1 presents a hypothetical distribu- 
tion of dišorders which conforms to the 
Poisson assumptions. The import of this ex- 
ample is that although 55% of the cities 
would not have experienced a disturbance 
and 45% would have one or more outbreaks 
of violence, aH cities, by assumption, have 
an identical dtsorder-proneneéss value. Tn this 
circumstance, the procedure of pairing riot 
with nonriot cities to ascertain structural 
differences between them would result in 
significance being attributed to chance as- 
sociations between community characteristics 
and disorders. 

There are other explanations which would 
also result in attributing significance to com- 
munity characteristics which actually stems 
from sampling error. If the Poisson assump- 
tions were modified so that after each out- 
break of racial violence in a city its disorder- 
proneness value were altered, increased or 
decreased to reflect positive or negative rein- 
forcement, then once riots have occurred the 
cities would, in fact, differ in disorder-prone- 
ness. However, this type of heterogeneity 
would not reflect underlying structural dif- 
ferences between the cities since the proba- 
bility of an initial disorder would still be 
identical for all; it would be indicative only of 
the residual effect from previous disturbances 
in a community, polarizing racial attitudes 


occur in At, does not pose a problem for the 
current application since At can be made arbi- 
trarily small. The derivation of the Poisson dis- 
tribution from these four assumptions is straight- 
forward (cf. Feller, 1957:401). - 
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or, perhaps, increasing communication and 
understanding instead. For these reasons it is 
imperative to first inquire whether the dis- 
tribution of racial disorders among cities 
can be explained without recourse to an 
assumption of heterogeneity in disorder- 
proneness which stems from the variation in 
community organization.” 

Conceptually, the following pages can be 
divided into two parts. Sections 2-5 con- 
sider what general requirements must be met 
by any satisfactory explanation of the cis- 
tribution of racial disorders. Building upon 
the conclusions from this analysis, Secticns 
6 and'7 examine the utility of a number of 
proposed explanations which make the in- 
dicated assumptions. 


2. ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF THE CAUSES 
OF DISORDERS 


Viewing outbreaks of racial violence as 
random events in time and place, one can 
inquire into the assumptions which must 3e 
made in order to account for the distribution 
of disorders. Were the disturbances of the 
1960’s equally apt to occur in all commuri- 
ties? Did an outbreak of racial violence 
alter the likelihood of a subsequent disordar 
in the same city? Was “geographic con- 
tagion” a significant factor, with sympathetic 
disturbances occurring in communities neigh- 
boring an impact area? We propose to in- 
vestigate these questions by comparing the 
actual distribution of racial disorders amorg 
the cities with predictions made from models 
incorporating different assumptions as to the 
determinants of disorder-proneness. This ?s 
not a foolproof procedure; indeed, it will ke 
shown that very different assumptions can 
result in the same distribution. Howeve-, 
even in this circumstance it is usually pos- 
sible to select among the alternative models 
since some of their implications will neces- 
sarily be divergent. | 

To investigate the distribution of racial 
disorders, we collected information on all 


7 The Poisson model is attractive for an addi- 
tional reason as well. If it were applicable to racial 
disorders, then the parameter value A in the 
Poisson distribution (Equation 1) would be an in- 
terpretable measure of the disorder-proneness value 
common to the cities. A has the dimensions of a 
rate, events/time. 
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instances of substantial racial violence 8 dur- 
ing 1961-1968 among the 673 cities in the 
contiguous United States with populations 
exceeding 25,000 in 1960. The main sources 
of information on racial disturbances were 
the Lemberg Center’s Riot Data Review 
(1968b), the Congressional Quarterly’s Civil 
Disorder Chronology (1967), the Report 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil: Disorders (1968:323-324), and the 
New York Times Index. Because of the 
large number of disturbances® it was pos- 
sible to reduce heterogeneity in the type of 
racial disorder 1° without severely limiting 
the number of cases. Consequently, only in- 
stances of Negro aggression were included 
in the analysis. This was the most common 
type of racial disturbance during the 1960’s, 
and the most destructive disorders had this 
character. Where it could be documented, 
disorders which had their origins in civil 
rights demonstrations, in school settings, or 
in other planned activities which might pro- 
vide a focus for contending groups, were also 
excluded. These incidents were deleted since 
our method of explanation requires that the 
outbreaks be conceptualized as random oc- 
currences. Moreover, our concern is with 
ascertaining the extent to which racial dis- 
turbances reflect underlying structural con- 
ditions in cities. Communities which were 
targeted for demonstrations by civil rights 
groups may have been selected for a variety 
of strategic and organizational reasons which 
are unrelated to our concerns. Similarly, dis- 
orders originating in schools may reflect ten- 
sions peculiar to that institution. With these 
restrictions on the inclusion of racial vio- 


8For our purpose, instances of racial violence 
involving 30 or more individuals were classified 
as disorders. The severity of a disturbance was 
presumed to be principally a function of the re- 
sponse made by the police and allied agencies of 
social control to the precipitating incident, rather 
than an indicator of the underlying level of frus- 
tration in the community. For support of this 
contention see Spilerman (1970). 

® A total of 820 racial incidents are reported in 
these sources. Many, however, were too minor to be 
considered disorders. Twenty-four events were ex- 
cluded for reasons stated below. 

10 This is desirable because the type of disorder 
—interracial violence, Negro insurrection, white ag- 
gression—imay reflect particular tensions and under- 
lying conditions. Lieberson and Silverman (1965) 
restricted their study to incidents of interracial 
violence. 
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lence, 341 disorders, being instances of Negro 
aggression having “spontaneous” origin, re- 
mained for analysis. | 

T..M. Tomlinson has suggested that a 
“riot ideology” has become fashionable in 
black communities and that a significant 
minority of Negroes now view riots as a 
legitimate and productive mode of protest. 
“What produces riots is the shared agree- 
ment by most Negro Americans that their 
lot in life is unacceptable. . . . What is un- 
acceptable about Negro life does not vary 
much from city to city, and the differences in 
Negro life from city to city are irrelevant” 
(1968:29). One interpretation of Tomlin- 
son’s thesis is that racial violence is as likely 
to occur in one city as in another. If we ac- 
cept the Poisson assumptions as a formaliza- 
tion of this statement (identical disorder- 
proneness values for all cities, disorders esca- 
lating from incidents which are random 
events, no after effects: from a disorder on 
the city’s subsequent disorder propensity), 
then a test of Tomlinson’s thesis can be 
constructed from the distribution of dis- 
turbances. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of racial 
disturbances for the eight-year interval to- 
gether with the distribution predicted from 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION or RACIAL DISORDERS FOR 
1961-1968, TOGETHER WITH PREDICTED VALUES 
FROM THE Poisson DISTRIBUTION * 


A 
(nx) (nx) 
Number of Number of Cities 
, (k) Cities with with k Disorders 
Number of k Disorders (Calculated from 
Disorders (actual) Poisson, At=.507) 
0 504 . 405 
1 93 a oy 206 
2 36 52 
3 19 9 
4 10 1 
5 4 0 
6 2 0 
7 1 0 
8 0 0 
9 1 0 
10 2 0 
11 1 0 
Zn 673 673 
k . 507 
Sr 1.515 





* Includes only instances of black aggression, 
spontaneous origin. 
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. TABLE 3. Overn-Trac DISTRIBUTION or RACIAL 
Disorpers For 1961~1968 * 


(nx) 
Number of Cities with k Disorders 


Year 
(k) = 
Number of 1961- 
Disorders 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
0 658 665 645 566 569 
1 10 8 23 85 78 
2 3 4 18 18 
3 2 0 3 6 
4 0 1 1 
5 1 1 
20x 673 673 673 673 673 
k .033 .012 .053 .199 .208 
S% .058 .012 .092 .258 .314 


* Includes only instances of black aggression, 
spontaneous origin. 


the Poisson model. It is evident that the fit is 
a poor one. The Poisson assumptions do not 
adequately describe the process according 
to which outbreaks of racial violence have 
occurred. The following represent possible 
reasons for the discrepancy: 

(1) The Poisson process assumes that À, 
the disorder-proneness value common to all 
cities, is constant through time. However, the 
data make it evident that this assumption 
is untenable. According to Table 3, the rate 
at which racial disorders have occurred in- 
creased during 1961-1968. 

(2) The Poisson process requires all com- 
munities to have an identical disorder-prone- 
ness value. In the view of many investi- 
gators, this assumption represents a gross 
simplification of reality since it excludes the 
possibility that structural characteristics of 
cities are related to outbreaks of racial 
violence, 

(3) The Poisson assumption regarding 
the absence of reinforcement may be incor- 
rect. Instead, a disorder may alter the prob- 
ability of a repetition of violence in the same, 
city. 
(4) The Poisson model requires an ab- 
sence of “geographic contagion” between 
cities’ (no greater likelihood of sympathetic 
disorders in communities neighboring an 
impact area). However, according to the 
Kerner Commission (National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968:66) 
the disorders tended to cluster in time and 
location. 
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Each of these possible reasons for the dis- 
crepancy between the predicted and actual 
values refers to one of the assumptions 
underlying the Poisson process. In the next 
sections, we relax the Poisson assumptions 
one at a time—thereby creating alternative 
explanatory models—and note the ability of 
the resulting process to account for the dis- 
tribution of disorders. 


_ 3. THE TIME DEPENDENT POISSON PROCESS 


The first of the departures from the simple 
Poisson process*+ would not prevent the 
inter-city distribution of racial disorders, 
aggregated over the eight-year interval, from 
conforming to the Poisson distribution. If 
the remaining assumptions were met, the 
time dependent rate A({t)—still assumed to 
be identical for all cities at each point in 
time—could be averaged over the duration 

t 
Q-t to find a constant A (A= faA(u)du), 
0 


which serves an analogous role to the At 
term in the simple Poisson process. Con- 
sequently, when aggregated over the time 
interval, the disorders would satisfy a Pois- 
son distribution with parameter A— 


Ake—4 
alas 


This is a particularly important result 
since the rate of occurrence of racial turmoil 
has changed dramatically during the time 
period under consideration. Disorders in- 
creased in number through April 1968, reach- 
ing in the month following the assassination 
of Martin Luther King, what has been de- 
scribed in the press as “epidemic propor- 
tions” (see Table 3). These changes in A(t) 
could be interpreted as evidence for Tomlin- 
son’s thesis that it is not local deprivations 
to which Negroes were responding. Certainly, 





11 The term simple Poisson process will be used 
to refer to the full Poisson model, in particular, to 
the specification that A is constant over time and 
identical for all communities. When either assump- 
tion is relaxed we have a more general Poisson 
process. 


oe 
12 Note that if A(u)=A, then A= f Adu=At, 
which is the parameter of the simple Poisson proc- 


ess, For further discussion of the time dependent 
Poisson consult Chiang (1968:48-49). 
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the structural and demographic characteris- 
tics of the individual cities are too stable to 
account for this volatility in the rate of dis- 
turbance.1® However, because we have now 
shown that over-time change, alone, in a 
common community propensity to racial 
violence would not alter the aggregate dis- 
tribution of disorders, the poor fit reported in 
Table 2 cannot be attributed to the volatility 
of A(t). One or more of the remaining Pois- 
son assumptions, each of which excludes 
some form of community heterogeneity in 
disorder-proneness, must be incorrect. Conse- 
quently, if Tomlinson meant to suggest that 
all cities have an identical likelihood of ex- 
periencing a racial disorder, his thesis is not 
supported by the data. In Section 7 we will 
consider an alternative formulation of Tom- 
linson’s contention. 


4, HETEROGENEITY OR REINFORCEMENT? 


Heterogeneity. Departures from the other 
Poisson assumptions have more serious con- 
sequences since the expected distribution of 
events usually will be altered. Perhaps the 
most important modification involves re- 
laxing the requirement that all communities 
must share an identical disorder-proneness 
value. Elimination of this assumption is sug- 
gested by the conclusions of other investiga- 
tors (Lieberson and Silverman, 1965; 
Downes, 1968; White, 1968), and by the 
following statistical point: If racial dis- 
orders are random events in time, but com- 
munities differ from one another in disorder- 
proneness, then the variance of the number 
of outbreaks in a city should exceed the 
expected number of occurrences./* This fact 
derives from the general decomposition for- 
mula for a variance in terms of the condi- 
tional variance (Parzen, 1962:55)— 


18 Smelser’s distinction (1963:15) between struc- 
tural conduciveness and structural strain and the 
growth and spread of a generalised belief is a use- 
ful separation among types of underlying condi- 
tions. The combination of frequent expressions of 
commitment on the part of national leaders which 
has characterized the 1960’s, with the meager re- 
dressing of grievances which has occurred, could 
explain the over-time increase in disorders in terms 
of a “rising expectations” framework (i.e. the 
growth and spread of a generalized belief). For 
elaboration of this type of argument see James C. 
Davies (1962). 

24 For the simple Poisson both parameters have 
the same value: E(k)=o,*=i. 
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var (k) =E er +var[E(kA) ] 
À À 

= E(A) +°; (for a Poisson 
process 15) (3) 


If communities are heterogeneous in their 
propensities to incur racial violence then 
o*,>0 and, from /Equation (3), var(k)> 
E(A). From Table (2) S= var(k) = 1.515 
and k=B(A) = 507, values which are con- 
sistent with the thesis that the cities are 
heterogeneous in their disorder propensities. 
In fact, under the assumption that racial 
disturbances are random events with a unique 
A-value characterizing each city, we can 
proceed to estimate the mean and variance 
of f(A), the distribution of A-values among 
the cities: E(A) =.507 and, applying Equa- 
tion (3), 8, = 1.008.136 

With relaxation of the assumption that the 
disorder-proneness values for different cities 
are identical, the expected distribution of 
disorders need no longer be Poisson. This 
complicates the mathematics; however, under 
some additional, though not very restrictive, 
assumptions the model will still be mathe- 
matically tractable. 

If we assume that the disorder-proneness 
values are distributed according to some 
density function, f(A), then at an arbitrary 


point in time the distribution of these com- _ 


munity propensities represents a sample 
drawn from f(A). Furthermore, if each city 
obeys a simple Poisson process, albeit in ac- 
cordance with its individual A-value, then 
the aggregate distribution of disorders may 
be written as a compound Poisson— 





CO 
P = 
0 


This expression says that the proportion of 
cities which experienced k disorders is equal 
to the sum of the products of two quantities: 


15 The first term on the right side of equation 
(2) is the expectation of the conditional variance. 
Since the variance of a Poisson process, conditional 
upon A==X’, equals A’, this term reduces to the ex- 
pectation of A and is estimated by k. The second 
term is the variance of the conditional expectation. 
Again, the expectation of a Poisson variable, con- 
ditional upon A=)’, equals A’; consequently, this 
term reduces to the variance of A. 

18 Note that we have not yet placed any assump- 
tions on the form of f(A). Any density function 
which we propose must have this mean and varl- 
. ance. 
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(a) The proportion of cities having a pro- 
pensity equal to A, and (b) the probability 
that a city with value à will have k dis- 
orders during the eight-year interval. The 
summation is taken over all possible values 
of À. 

We have still to specify the form of f(A). 
We will assume that the city propensities are 
distributed in accordance with a gamma dis- 
tribution, 


fQ)s rene ADO, a>0, BDO, 


where P(a)= f y*-te-rdy. This is not a 
0 


very restrictive density function. The family 
of gamma distributions includes as special 
cases Many common unimodal functions 
such as the negative exponential and the chi- 
square.” For this reason, the gamma is 
often used where the actual distribution is 
unknown. 

With this assumption regarding the form 
of f(A), the proportion of communities ex- 
periencing k disorders in a specified time 
interval is given by 


_ © i ka—À p” 
Si s k! T(a) 
_T(k F oe — (kta) 

Using the recursive property of the gamma 


function, Tr(a) = (a-1)T(a-1), this result 
may be rewritten in the form 


il (C 7 (ai) Gi) 


which is a negative binomial distribution 1° 


nies: 
CESI 


17 With a=1, f(A)==fpe™, which is a negative 





with parameters a and p= 


exponential; with = and s=, f{(\) is a 
chi-square distribution with n/2 degrees of free- 
dom. 

18 The first term in this product, (a) is 
the binomial coefficient and is defined to equal 
(a+k—1) (ph) ...(atl)a ee eee 
ber a, For details on the integration leading to 


Equation (4), consult Chiang (1968:49); for the 
properties of the negative binomial, see Parzen 


_ (1962:13-15). 
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Therefore, if racial disturbances are ran- 
dom events in time, and if communities are 
heterogeneous in disorder-proneness (but dis- 
tributed in accordance with a gamma ‘density 
function), we would expect the disorders to 
follow a negative binominal distribution. 
Using the mean and variance formulas for a 
negative binominal (Chiang, 1968:50), to- 
gether with the empirical values k and S% 
from Table 2 to estimate E(k) and var(k), 
we can solve for estimates of a and 8— 





A A- 
a= Bk=.255 (6) 


With these parameters, Equation (4) can 
be used to generate the expected distribution 
of disorders. These values are presented in 
Table 4 alongside the empirical distribution. 
The estimates are clearly more satisfactory 
than those produced by the simple Poisson. 
As judged by the x?-criterion, chance fluctua- 
tions alone would produce larger deviations 
of observed frequencies from the theoretical 
estimates 85% of the time. 


TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION Of RACIAL DISORDERS FOR 
1961-1968, TocerHerR WITH PREDICTED VALUES 
FROM NEGATIVE BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION * 








A 

(nx) 

(nx) Number of Cities 

Number of with k Disorders 

(k) Cities with (Calculated from 

Number of k Disorders Negative Binomial, 

Disorders (actual) a=.255, B==.502) 
o 504 509 
1 93 87 
2 36 36 
3 19 18 
4 10 10 
5 4 6 
6 2 3 
7 1 2 
8 0 i 
9 1 1 
19 2 0 
1i 1 0 
Enx 673 673 

k .507 x71. 78** 
S 1:515 adi:=5 


* Includes only instances of black aggression, 


spontaneous origin. 
** Values in cells 7-11 were combined. 
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parme (a M 0255, B = 2502) 
£Q) a 


9 2 4 6 g 1.0 42.2 2.4 
A 
FIGURE 1. DISTRIBUTION or DISORDER-PRONENESS 
VALUES 


We have done much more here than merely 
describe the distribution of racial disturb- 
ances by fitting a probability distribution, 
We have assumed a specific generative proc- 
ess to be operative: Racial disorders are 
conceptualized as random events in time, 
there is no after effect from a disorder on a 
community’s subsequent disorder-proneness, 
no geographic contagion between communi- 
ties, and the cities are heterogeneous in their 
propensities to incur racial violence. More- 
over, the community propensities satisfy a 
gamma distribution.” 

Using the estimates of a and £, the par- 
ticular gamma density function which char- 
acterizes the distribution of disorder pro- 
pensities can be graphed (see Figure 1). 
It is worthwhile to note that the clustering 
of communities at the low end of the A-scale 
is consistent with the form which is suggested 
by the distribution of the disturbances them- > 
selves (Table 4): Many communities have 
low propensities toward racial violence, pro- 
gressively fewer are found as the value of 
à is increased. 

Reinforcement. The assumption of hetero- 
geneity is necessary if one intends to explain 
disorder-proneness in terms of community 


28 Recall, we inferred from Equation (3) that the 
estimates of the mean and variance of f(A) must be 
BA) =.507, 81.008. This is easily shown to 
hold under the assumption that f(A) is gamma with 
the indicated parameter values. The gamma dis- 
tribution has mean a/f§ and variance a/f*. Sub- 


stituting @ and Í from Equations (5) and (6), we 
obtzin B(A)=.255/.502==.507 and #\==.255/(.502)? 
=1.D08. 


fn e, gaan 
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characteristics. However, the mere fact that 
the disorders can be adequately described 
by a negative binomial distribution which 
has been deduced from a heterogeneity speci- 
fication does not prove the validity of this 
assumption. In fact, James S. Coleman 
(1964) has shown that the negative bi- 
nomial distribution may be derived from 
very different assumptions, ones which are 
also plausible in the present context as an 
alternative to heterogeneity. Rephrased in 
terms of racial disturbances, Coleman shows 
that if communities initially shared an iden- 
tical disorder-proneness value but experi- 
enced an increase in this parameter after a 
disturbance, a negative binomial distribu- 
tion would result. In more precise terms, the 
reinforcement thesis is described by the fol- 
lowing scenario: At the beginning of the 
1960’s, before the rash of racial disorders 


which has characterized this decade, all com- © 


munities shared an identical disorder-prone- 
ness value §. With each outbreak of violence 
in a city, however, its propensity was im- 
creased by the amount p [so that prior to a 
first disorder a city would have the value 4, 
prior to a second disturbance the parameter 
would be (8+ p), and prior to an n™ distur- 
bance, the value for the community would be 
(§+ [n—1])]. Estimates of the parameters 
for the reinforcement model, using the data 
in Table 2, yield the values 8=.26 and p= 
1.10.20 

The reinforcement explanation of the in- 
ter-city distribution of racial disorders has 


20 See Coleman (1964:299-301) on estimating ð 
and yw. The reinforcement model is specified by the 
following system of differential equations— 


dP .(t) 


dt —=-—~8Po{t) 
Pao —— (3-ku) P(t) 4-[8-4 (k—1) wp] Pe-a(t): 


k21, 


with initial conditions Po(0)=1, and P(0)=0 
for k>œ>0. It is well known to biostatisticlans as 
the immigration-linear birth model. Coleman (1964: 
312) solves this system using a recursive procedure, 
but it boggles the mind to understand how he rec- 
ognized the resulting distribution to be a negative 
binomial. A more efficient approach involves taking 
the generating function (Feller, 1957:248) of the 
system, then solving the resulting partial differ- 
ential equation by means of Lagrange’s method 
(Saaty, 1961:99) to obtain the generating function 
of the negative binomial distribution. 


- 


nd 
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actually been invoked in two different ways. 
First, it has been suggested that an out- 
break of violence increases the likelihood of 
a subsequent disorder. There is evidence, 
for instance, that the races become more 
polarized following a major disturbance. In 
Newark, after the July 1967 riot, protective 
associations were formed, and sales of hand 
guns and other lethal weapons increased. 
Often, there is a residue of bitterness in the 
Negro community against callous police ac- 
tions during the disorder. Moreover, it has 
been suggested (Sears and Tomlinson, 1968: 
496) that the attention which is suddenly 
given to ghetto problems following a racial 
disturbance may even reinforce this form 
of behavior as a stratagem for calling atten- 
tion to the deprivations of Negro life. For all 
these reasons it is conceivable that cities 
become more disorder-prone after a major 
racial disturbance. 

Alternatively, a plausible case can be made 
for a negative reinforcement thesis. In this 
view, after an outbreak of violence a sub- 
sequent disorder is less likely because the 
community is temporarily “innoculated.” 


‘This could occur for any of the following 


reasons: 

(1) The calamity serves to focus commu- 
nity attention on the root causes of rioting 
—living conditions in the ghetto, inadequate 
schools, poor employment opportunities, etc. 
—producing a flurry of activity and at least 
the appearance of remedial action. 

(2) More effective crowd control techni- 
ques are introduced into the police repertoire 
of disorder prevention tactics. Community 
relations programs are undertaken to im- 
prove the image of the police among ghetto 
residents. 

(3) The Negro population is confronted 
with evidence that the major costs of rioting, 
in terms of property damage and loss of life, 
are borne by the ghetto residents themselves. 

(4) Rioting provides a release.for the 
tensions which have accumulated from years 
of indifference and neglect by the white com- 
munity. After this release a recurrence of vio- 
lence is unlikely until the tension rebuilds. 

Consequently, as an alternative explana- 
tion for the distribution of disorders, one can 
reasonably posit that there is both an exogen- 
ous component (8) to the disorder-proneness 
value of a city, identical for all communities 
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and deriving, presumably, from the national 
milieu (what Tomlinson calls a “riot-ideol- 
‘ogy”), and a commumity-specific component 
(nz) which reflects the after-effects from 
earlier upheavals, It is necessary to empha- 
size that while this argument also employs a 
version of heterogeneity, it is a very different 
one from the explanation presented earlier in 
connection with this term. After the occur- 
rence of disorders, the cities will differ in 
disorder-proneness—some will have the value 
ô, others ô+ ng, where n equals the number 
of previous disturbances in the city. How- 
ever, because the location of an initial dis- 
order is still assumed to follow a simple 
Poisson process in which all communities 
have an equal likelihood of witnessing a 
disturbance, thss form of heterogeneity would 
not be related to a community’s economic or 
political structure or to its racial composi- 
tion. It would reflect only the residue from 
earlier upheavals on the attitudes and be- 
havior of city residents and municipal elites 
—changes, presumably, in the pattern of 
communication between Negroes and whites, 
and in the attention given to the problems 
associated with ghetto life. 

Turning to a comparison of these altema- 
tive explanations, one reading of the evi- 
dence, which would support negative rein- 
forcement, suggests that racial disorders 
are unlikely to recur in cities which have 
experienced a major disturbance. Neither 
Los Angeles, Detroit, nor Newark has wit- 
nessed a repetition of large scale rioting. 
However, considering the random character 
to the occurrence of disorders, inferences 
from a population of three cities during a 
brief time interval are meaningless. In fact, 
the data covering all cases of racial distur- 
bance unequivocally refute the hypothesis 
of negative reinforcement. For example, the 
15 cities reported to have experienced dis- 
orders during 1961-1964 include all four 
cities with greatest numbers of disturbances 
during 1965-1968, and six of the eleven 
most disorder-prone cities during this period. 
Eleven of these 15 cities experienced two or 
more disturbances during 1965-1968, al- 
though the rate for all cities was 74/673 
= ,110. Consequently, the data are not consis- 
tent with a negative reinforcement process.” 


21 Note that this evidence is consistent with both 
the positive reinforcement and heterogeneity hy- 
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In order to choose between heterogeneity 
and the positive reinforcement explanation, 
both of which predict a negative binomial 
distribution, it is necessary to examine the 
over-time change in the distribution of dis- 
orders. If ‘the heterogeneity thesis is correct, 
we should find that the distribution of racial 
disturbances is substantially the same in 
successive years. That is, if the occurrence 
of a disorder has no effect on the likelihood 
of a subsequent upheaval, there is little 
reason to expect the distribution to change 
over time, By contrast, if each disorder 
were to increase the likelihood of future 
violence in that city, we should find the 
vartance of the number of disorders increase 
in successive years. In effect, the hetero- 
geneity in disorder-proneness would be in- 
creasing. 

Information regarding the over-time dis- 
tribution of disorders is presented in Table 
3. According to the row labeled S*,, the 
variance of the distribution does increase 
over successive years. For the period 1965- 
1968, the values of S*, were .012, .092, .258, 
and .314, The change in S*, therefore sup- 
ports the positive reinforcement hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the evidence for reinforce- 
ment is suspect. The significance which was 
attributed to the over-time increase in the 
variance presumes that the exogenous effect 
term 6, in the disorder-proneness parameter 
8+mp, remains constant over time. If, in- 
stead, the process were actually one of 
heterogeneity but with each city’s unique 
disorder propensity increasing over time in 
response to a uniform national stimulus, we 
would also find the afore-noted increase in 
the variance. In fact, a rereading of the data 
in Table 3 suggests that the change in the 
variance is due to an exogenous effect, and 
not to positive reinforcement. I refer to the 
rate of decline in cities which have not yet 
experienced a disorder. In 1965, eight cities 
had an outbreak of racial violence. Accord- 
ing to the reinforcement hypothesis only 
these communities should become more dis- 
order prone. However, in 1966, 28 cities ex- 


potheses. The cities in which disorders occurred 
during 1961-1964 may have been more riot-prone 
in succeeding years beceuse of the after-effects from 
these disorders, or they may be structurally dif- 
ferent from other cities and consistently have been 
more riot-prone. 
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perienced one or more racial disorders. Even 
if every one of the sites of an earlier dis- 
turbance experienced a repetition of violence, 
there was still a substantial increase in the 
rate of new disorder cities. Similarly, in 
1967, 107 cities witnessed racial upheavals. 
Again, even if each of the 36 cities which 
previously reported a racial disturbance 
experienced a recurrence, there were still 71 
new disorder cities in 1967. The inference 
to be drawn is that cities with no prior his- 
tory of racial turmoil were experiencing 
an increase in disorder-proneness during 
1965-1967. This finding is clearly inconsis- 
tent with the reinforcement thesis. For this 
reason, even though the negative binomial 
fails to distinguish between the alternative 
explanations, heterogeneity and positive 
reinforcement, the weight of evidence is in 
support of the former.” 


5. GEOGRAPHIC CONTAGION 


According to the Kerner Commission there 
is considerable evidence that geographic con- 
tagion contributed to the spread of disorders 
during the summer of 1967. “Ninety-eight 
disorders can be grouped into 23 clusters, 
which consist of two or more disturbances 
occurring within 2 weeks, and within a few 
hundred miles of each other” (National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968:66). Elsewhere in the report (1968:38) 
the Commission details the mechanics of 
geographic contagion: “Reports of looting, 
sniping, fire and death in Newark wove a web 
of tension over other Negro enclaves in 
northern New Jersey. Wherever Negro 
ghettos existed—Elizabeth, Englewood, 
Jersey City, Plainfield, New Burnswick— 
people had friends living in Newark. Every- 
where the telephone provided a direct link 
to the scenes of violence.” 

The assumptions of geographic contagion 


22 There is an additional] reason for preferring the 
heterogeneity explanation. As a result of the Negro 
revolt character of the 1960 disorders, we should 
expect the numerical size of the Negro population 
to be a factor in disorder-proneness, A number of 
communities have fewer than 100 Negro residents. 
Considering the probable sex and age distribution 
of these few individuals, the resources necessary 
for collective action would appear to be Jacking. 
By contrast, many of our largest cities have sev- 


eral geographically distinct black ghettos, each of ` 


which could sustain a disorder. 
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are not unlike those of reference group ex- 
planations, In reference group theory, the 
actions of an individual are explained in 
terms of the expectations and norms preva- 
lent in the primary groups and secondary 
associations which are important to him. 
In the geographic contagion thesis, Negroes 
who reside on the periphery of major black 
ghettos are presumed to be more sensitive 
and responsive to upheavals in the neighbor- 
ing metropolis than to racial disturbances 
in more distant cities. Since the hetero- 
geneity model described in the previous 
section does not make allowance for the 
effects of geographic contagion, it is im- 
portant to estimate the magnitude of the 
distortion resulting from this simplification. 
To do so, we examine the post-Newark dis- 
turbances (which include the major Detroit 
riot), since the rash of disorders during those 
few summer weeks in 1967 provide the most 
compelling evidence for geographic con- 
tagion. In the words of the Commission 
(1968:66), “ ‘Clustering’ was particularly 
striking for two sets of cities. The first, 
centered on Newark, consisted of disorders 
in 14 New Jersey cities. The second, centered 
on Detroit, consisted of disturbances in seven 
cities in Michigan and one in Ohio.” 

To estimate the impact of geographic 
contagion on the location of disorders, we 
first pose an alternative thesis. We suggest 
that the two major disorders, in Newark 
and Detroit, actually elicited sympathetic 
responses from Negroes in all sections of the 
country, that communities proximate to these 
cities were no more prone to disturbance 
than more distant ghettos. The Newark 
and Detroit disorders were given wide 
coverage by the press and television; so it 
is not unreasonable to argue that the con- 
tagion effect did not diminish with distance. 
The question, then, is to what extent can 
the disturbances in New Jersey and Michigan 
be accounted for without recourse to a geo- 
graphic contagion explanation? 

To compare these explanations, we took 
the list of disorders for the months of July 
and August which appear m the Commis- 
sion’s report (1968:324) as inclusive of the 
turmoil during this period. With the aid of 
the Lemberg Center’s unpublished compila- 
tion of the 1967 disorders (Lemberg Center, 
1968a), we obtained dates for each incident. 
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All instances of racial violence which began 
before July 12 (the first day of the Newark 
riot) were eliminated, as were disturbances 
‘occurring after August 6 (five days after 
national guard troops were withdrawn from 
Detroit). The terminal date was selected as 
it marks the first hiatus in outbreaks of 
racial violence subsequent to the Newark 
riot. This left 109 disorders for the three- 
week period. Because information on com- 
munity characteristics was available only 
for cities with populations greater than 
25,000, all disorders in smaller cities were 
excluded. Ninety-one disturbances, which 
occurred in 83 cities, were left for analysis. 
These disorders clustered by region as fol- 
lows: New Jersey, twelve disorders among 
36 cities; Michigan, eight disorders among 
38 cities; ** remaining states, 71 disorders 
among 599 cities with the requisite popula- 
tions. 

To what extent were disorders more likely 
to occur in New Jersey and Michigan? As 
-a first approximation, we assume that all 
. Cities outside these two states had an identi- 
cal probability of experiencing a disturb- 
ance. Outside these states, the expected 
number of disorders was 71/599=.12 for 
each city. If communities in New Jersey and 
Michigan also incurred disorders at this rate, 
we should find (.12) (36) =4.3 disorders in 
New Jersey, and (.12) (38) =4.5 in Michi- 
gan. Consequently, a considerably larger 
number of cities in these two states experi- 
enced disorders than can be explained on 
the basis of the rate prevalent elsewhere. A 
New Jersey city was 2.8 times as likely to 
witness a disturbance during these weeks, a 
Michigan city 1.8 times as likely. 

For a more accurate estimate we antici- 
pate one finding from Section (7) and as- 
sume that the likelihood of racial disturb- 
ance in a city is proportional to the numeri- 
cal size of its Negro population and is a 
function of region. To incorporate this as- 
sumption, the cities outside New Jersey and 
Michigan were divided into ten categories 


28 One Ohio disorder, in Toledo, was linked by 
the Commission to the Detroit riot. This city is 
included with the Michigan figures. Consequently, 
Michigan is analyzed as having eight disorders 
among 38 cities instead of seven disorders among 
37 cities. This arrangement will bias the data in 
favor of the geographic contagion thesis. 
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according to Negro population size, then 
the dichotomous dependent variable, disor- 
der vs. no disorder,** was regressed against 
the dummy variable representation of Negro 
population. In the resulting equation,?® 


Y = .015 — .267*S + .O14Nq + .135*Na 
-+ .19B*N, + .334*Nz + .411*Ne 
+ .472*N7 + .233¥*Ng + .852*Noy 
+ .718*Nio, 
R?= 318 


the b-coefficients ** specify the relation be- 
tween Negro population size and the prob- 
ability of violence in a community outside 
New Jersey and Michigan. For example, a 
northern city with population size Ns could 
expect .015+ .334=.349 disorders during 
these weeks,?7 

By substituting the dummy variable rep- 
resentation of Negro population size for 
cities in New Jersey and Michigan into this 
equation and summing the resulting esti- 
mates, one can compute an expected number 
of disorders for each state. The values ob- 


24 Where a city experienced several disorders 
(New York had four), the observation for that city 
was replicated for each occurrence. Since the b- 
coefficients from the regression measure the mean 
number of disorders for a category, this procedure 
is more conservative than including a multiple- 
disorder city as a single observation and using a 
dependent variable which counts the number of dis- 
orders. 

25 The variables were defined as follows: S=-1 
for a southern city, zero otherwise; N: to Ni each 
equal one for a city with the specified nonwhite 
population, zero otherwise. The specified ranges 
are: Nr—less than 500; Ns—between 500 and 1,500; 
Ns—between 1,500 and 2,500; Ni—hbetween 2,500 
and 6,000; N:—between 6 and 15 thousand; Ne 
—hbetween 15 and 25 thousand; N:r—between 25 
and 50 thousand; Ne—between 50 and 100 thou- 
sand; Ns—between 100 and 200 thousand; Nis— 
greater than 200 thousand. The variable N, is 
superfluous and does not appear in the equation. 
The constant term indicates the relationship be- 
tween cities in this size category and disorders. 

26 Asterisked coefficients would be significant at 
the .05 level if the error term were homoscedastic. 
This is not the case in a regression against a 
dichotomous dependent variable (Goldberger, 1964: 
249). However, the discussion here does not rest 
upon the statistical significance of particular vari- 
ables. 

27 When the dependent variable is dichotomous 
and coded 0-1, estimates from the resulting equa- 
tion can be interpreted either as the probability of 
an event (disorder) or as the expected number of 
events. l 
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tained were 7.6 for New Jersey, 5.8 for 
Michigan. Consequently, in the - instance 
where the Commission found clustering to 
be “particularly striking,” eight out of the 
twelve New Jersey disorders and six of the 
eight Michigan disorders can be accounted 
for without recourse to a geographic con- 
tagion hypothesis. Moreover, since the dis- 
turbances are random events, a question can 
be raised as to whether the observed values 
even represent significant departures from 
the expected numbers. Our interest here, 
however, is not with examining this question 
in detail, only with indicating that the dis- 
tortion produced by neglecting the effects of 
geographic contagion is not great in the 
context of the large number of disorders 
considered in this study. 

To this point, we have been concerned 
with the basic assumptions which must be 
made for an adequate explanation of the 
distribution of racial disorders among cities. 
We began by considering the simple Poisson 
process which is intuitively appealing be- 
cause it incorporates the concept of random 
events in time. Although this model proved 
inadequate for representing the outbreaks, 
we retained the basic specification of ran- 
domness in time while proceeding to relax 
the other assumptions of the model—that 
the common community disorder-proneness 
value is constant over time, that communi- 
ties need share an identical propensity, that 
a disorder exerts no influence on the likeli- 
hood of a subsequent upheaval, and that 
the effects of geographic contagion are in- 
consequential. Our conclusion is that only 
the heterogeneity assumption is actually 
necessary to account for the distribution of 
disorders, although some of the other factors 
may have influenced the distribution in a 
minor way. 


6. SOURCES OF HETEROGENEITY: ALTERNA- 
TIVE EXPLANATIONS OF DISORDERS 


Having concluded that the heterogeneity 
thesis provides the most satisfactory expla- 
nation for the distribution of racial disor- 
ders in the 1960’s, one remaining task, now 
that it can be validly argued that commu- 
nity characteristics affect disorder-proneness, 
is to analyze the variation in this parameter 
in terms of community variables, This will 
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be carried out in the context of comparing 
the predictive abilities of several explana- 
tions for the causes of disorders, each of 


‘which argues the importance of particular 


community characteristics. 

A number of explanations of this genre 
have been proposed. It has been suggested 
that racial violence is more likely in com- 
munities characterized by high levels of so- 
cial disorganization; that rioting stems from 
the material conditions of Negro life and 
will occur where absolute deprivation is 
high; alternatively, that relative deprivation 
produces the most intense frustration and 
consequently disturbances are more likely 
where Negroes fare less well than white 
residents; that rioting has its genesis in the 
gap between, expectations and fulfillment; 
and finally, that violence is a response of 
the frustrated when the traditional channels 
for securing redress and articulating group 
interests are closed or unresponsive. 

Social Disorganigation. According to the 
social disorganization thesis, individuals who 
are poorly integrated into their community, 
who have few or weak personal bonds to 
primary groups and secondary associations, 
are only marginally under the control of 
the community.2® They are less constrained 
by the expectations of others, by collective 
norms defining appropriate behavior and, at 
the same time, are less likely to be ac- 
quainted with the institutionalized ave- 
nues for redressing grievances, As indicators 
of community disorganization, percentage 
change in total population from 1950 to 
1960, percentage change in nonwhite popu- 
lation during this period, and percent of 
dilapidated housing tunits were used. The 
initial two variables measure the increases 
in demand for community services (which, 
presumably, precede the growth in supply), 
and the proportion of the population which 
is in the process of acculturating to the 
mores of a new community and establishing 
social linkages. The third variable is a proxy 
for several additional correlates of social 
disorganization—inadequate living condi- 
tions, poverty, and crime. 

Deprivation Explanations. Following the 
rationale of the absolute deprivation thesis, 


28 See Downes (1968:513" for support of this 
argument as a cause of racial disorders in the 1960's. 
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one would argue that Negro rioting is basi- 
cally a class phenomenon, a revolt of the 
dispossessed and hard-core poor (Lupsha, 
1968:8; Downes, 1968:513-514). Rioting, 
in this view, is likely to occur among those 
who are most disadvantaged by the distri- 
bution of wealth and status in the country. 
In order to examine the explanatory ability 
of this “underclass theory,” four variables 
which relate to the level of Negro life were 
included in the study—percent of the non- 
white male labor force employed in low 
status occupations (household workers, ser- 
vice workers, and laborers), the nonwhite 
male unemployment rate, nonwhite median 
family income, and nonwhite median educa- 
tion. 

Alternatively, a relative deprivation hy- 
pothesis has been considered by several in- 
vestigators (Gurr, 1968; Schulman, 1968). 
In general terms, this explanation presumes 
that Negroes have adopted white styles of 
life as standards for evaluating their own 
status. As David Matza writes (1966:622), 
“Profound degradation in an absolute sense 
may be tolerable or even pass unnoticed if 
others close at hand fare no better or if one 
never had reason to expect any better.” 
With respect to rioting by Negroes, this 
thesis is incomplete until the white reference 
group is specified. One possibility is that 
Negroes compare themselves to white resi- 
dents of the same community, To investi- 
gate this prospect, we included four vari- 
ables which measure the relative position of 
Negroes in a community: ?® the ratio of 
percent of nonwhite males working in tradi- 
tionally Negro occupations to percent of the 
white male labor force so employed; the 
ratio of nonwhite median family income to 


29 Several of the explanations considered in this 
section are social-psychological while the indicators 
of discontent are all demographic variables. The 
results must therefore be viewed with the usual 
cautions about inferring individual level relation- 
ships from ecological data. Thus, if disorders were 
to occur where the Negro population suffers great 
deprivation (according to objective indicators), this 
would not necessarily mean that the individuals 
who riot are the most deprived. However, ecological 
level relationships are suggestive of individual level 
hypotheses. Moreover, they may be true as “social 
facts.” For example, where absolute deprivation is 
high, the Negro community may be poorly orga- 
nized and politically ineffective, thereby raising 
the level of frustration for all Negro residents. 
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white median family income; the ratio of 
the nonwhite male unemployment rate to 
the corresponding white rate; and the ratio 
of nonwhite median education to white 
median education. 

Another reference group available to Ne- 
groes in the United States is a clichéd 
version of white middle class life styles. For 
most black persons living in ghettos, the 
concepticn of a successful American family 
comes from the stylized, petty dramas of 
television. If this TV image were used by 
blacks as a standard for assessing their own 
Status, the variation in number of disorders 
across communities should reflect the level 
of absolute deprivation of Negroes. Thus, 
the measures of absolute Negro deprivation 
are consistent with both an underclass ex- 
planation for racial violence and a relative 
deprivation thesis in which the reference 
group is a generalized conception of middle 
class life styles. 

Expectational Arguments. Relative depri- 
vation explanations see the animus which 
incites frustration in the gap between one’s 
situation (in income, status, etc.) and that 
of his reference group—the larger the gap, 
the more discontent. In expectational theory, 
a reference standard is also employed, usu- 
ally to refer to some desired state of affairs 
in the future such as the living standard one 
expects to attain. However, expectational 
theory commonly reverses the predictions 
made from objective indicators of depriva- 
tion, since it locates the discontent in the 
psychological adjustment to an improving 
situation. When conditions are rapidly im- 
proving, hope may outstrip reality, raising 
expectations and leaving people frustrated 
(Berkowitz, 1968:15). As an example, com- 
menting on the French Revolution, Alexis 
de Tocqueville (1955:176) writes: “. .. 
it was precisely in those parts of France 
where there had been most improvement 
that popular discontent ran highest ... . 
Patiently endured so long as it seemed be- 
yond redress, a grievance comes to appear 
intolerable once the possibility of removing 
it crosses men’s minds. For the mere fact 
that certain abuses have been remedied 
draws attention to the others and they now 
appear more galling; people may suffer less, 
but their sensibility is exacerbated.” With 


regard to racial violence, this “rising expec- 
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tations” thesis suggests that where the mate- 
rial situation of the Negro has undergone 
the greatest (or most rapid) improvement, 
the Negro community should be highly 
prone to disorder. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to calculate over-time changes in 
nonwhite status for the cities, which is nec- 
essary in order to examine this thesis.®° 
Data are available, however, for investigat- 
ing a related expectational explanation. 

The quotation from de Tocqueville sug- 
gests that nearness to an objective (without 
having achieved it) may also be a source of 
discontent. In this view, it is precisely where 
most of the differences which usually sepa- 
rate the underprivileged from their reference 
groups have been eroded that discontent 
would be highest. The inequities would seem 
less justifiable and less supportable as they 
decrease in number. This viewpoint has also 
been suggested as a consideration in the 
occurrence of racial disorders (Lupsha, 
1968:14; Gittell and Krupp, 1968:71). We 
will actually consider two formulations of 
this thesis which differ in the reference 
standard attributed to Negroes. If Negroes 
compare themselves to white residents of the 
same community, we should find a positive 
relationship between racial violence and Ne- 
gro status: the better situated the Negro 
population (relatively), the more disorders.*! 
Alternatively, if the reference standard were 
the image of the white family which has 
been propagated by television, the indicators 
of absolute deprivation would be relevant— 
the higher, the (absolute) status of the 
Negro community, the more disorders. Con- 
sequently, a positive relation between either 
set of indicators of Negro status, and racial 
disorders, would support an expectational 
thesis.82 


830 Except for southern communities, the 1950 
Census of Population presents characteristics of the 


nonwhite population only for places with 50,000 or. 


more nonwhite inhabitants. By comparison, in 
the 1960 Census these data are available for com- 
munities with 1,000 or more nonwhites. 

$1 Note that a positive relationship between dis- 
orders and relative Negro status requires two of the 
measures to be positively correlated (relative non- 
white income, relative nonwhite education) and 
two negatively correlated (relative nonwhite em- 
ployment in traditionally Negro occupations, rela- 
tive nonwhite unemployment). 

$2 A positive relationship between relative Negro 
status in a community and racial violence would 
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Political Structure. Lieberson and Silver- 
man (1965) suggest that racial violence is 
more likely in communities which have un- ' 
responsive municipal political structures. To 
investigate this possibility, we included four 
measures of political structure: Population 
per councilman and percent of council mem- 
bers elected at large are measures which 
were used by Lieberson and Silverman; we 
added the dichotomous variables, partisan 
versus nonpartisan election, and, mayor- 
council form of city government versus other 
type. The rationale behind these variables 
is as follows: High population per council- 
man or a sizable proportion of the city 
council elected at-large reduces the political 
influence of a minority group even when 
it is residentially concentrated; it has also 
been argued (Wilson, 1960:27-31) that 
municipal governments are likely to be more 
responsive to a diversity of local interests 
when elections are partisan and where a 
mayor-council structure is present. 


also be consistent with a yery different explanation. 


If racial unrest were a result of interracial com- - 


petition for economic and status rewards, the com- 
petition should be most intense where the races are 
similar to each other in educational attainment, 
occupation, and median income, in other words, 
where Negro and white individuals are interchange- 
able in the social and economic life of the com- 
munity, rather than the occupants of complemen- 
tary statuses. In fact, Lieberson and Silverman 
(1965), in their study of pre-1960 upheavals, con- 
clude that racial violence is more probable in com- 
munities where Negro and white males have similar 
occupational statuses and earn proximate incomes. 
Because of this interpretation of the relative de- 
privation measures, the variable community percent 
Negro, which has been used as an indicator of 
interracial competition (Blalock, 1957; Matthews 
and Prothro, 1967:186), is included with this clus- 
ter of variables. 

Nevertheless, the competition thesis seems in- 
adequate as an explanation for the disorders of the 
1960’s. In earlier riots, the underlying conditions 
were often directly rooted in racial competition— 
access to jobs, the use of Negroes as strikebreakers 
—also, the character of those disorders was inter- 
racial with many instances of substantial aggression 
by whites against Negroes. During the present 
decade, however, racial disturbances have been uni- 
quely situations of Negro protest. For the compe- 
tition argument to be plausible, one must therefore 
assume not only that racial competition will be 
preater to the extent that Negroes and whites are 
substitutable over a wide range of social roles but 
that, unlike earlier periods, it is now invariably the 
Negro who emerges defeated and frustrated from 
the competition. 
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TABLE 5. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBER oF DISORDERS AND INDICATORS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


Community Attribute 


Region and Nonwhite Population Size * 
South (Dummy) 
Nonwhite Population (log x) 


Indicators of Social Disorganization 4 
Percent Change in Total Population 
Percent Change in Nonwhite Population 
Percent of Housing Dilapidated, 1950 


Indicators of Absolute Deprivation * 
Percent of Nonwhite Males Employed in 
Traditionally Negro occupations ” 
Nonwhite Male Unemployment Rate 
Nonwhite Median Family Income 
Nonwhite Median Education 


Indicators of Relative Deprivation * 
Percent of Nonwhite Males 
Employed in Traditionally Negro 
Occupations, Divided by White Figure 
Nonwhite Median Family Income 
Divided by White Income 
Nonwhite Unemployment Rate 
Divided by White Rate 
Nonwhite Median Education 
Divided by White Education 


Percent Nonwhite ° (/x) 


Indicators of Political Structure * 
Population per Councilman 
Percent of City Council 

Elected At-Large 
Presence of Non-Partisan Elections 
Presence of Mayor-Council Gov’t 


(1) (2) 


Zero-Order Partial Correlation, 
Correlation with Controlling for Region and 
Number of Disorders * Nonwhite Population * 
—~,198** 
.586** 
—~.144** —~ .071 
.044 —- .022 
— .180** —.197** | 
~~ 2157" — .005 
067 — .006 
182** .036 
078 — .017 
~~. 166** —- .024 
.148** .006 
— 032 -—.050 
.151** .030 
221** —.153** 
485** 082 
— .069 ——. 015 
~~ .016 .082 
.184** .040 





* p<.05. 
kt p<.01. 


“Number of disorders was coded 0-5-++ to reduce the effect of outliers; then transformed by Jx+4 1⁄4. 


See Goulden (1952:98). 


»Service workers + Household workers -+ Laborers. 
° See footnote 32 regarding inclusion of this variable with the Indicators of Relative Deprivation. 


* Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 
*Source: The Municipal Yearbook, 1965. 


7. COMPARISON OF THE EXPLANATIONS 


It is argued in the Appendix that a re- 
gression analysis, in which the number of 
disorders in a city is related to community 
characteristics, is both consistent with the 
previous Poisson methodology and an ap- 
proximation to examining the A-values 
themselves in terms of community charac- 
teristics. Consequently, this procedure is 
used for assessing the merits of the alterna- 
tive explanations.®8 


88 Data on nonwhite population characteristics 
are published in the 1960 Census of Population for 


Column (1) of Table 5 presents zero- 
order correlations between each variable and 
the number of disorders. As others have re- 
ported (Downes, 1968; White, 1968) vari- 
ous community characteristics are corre- 
lated with racial violence. In fact, there are 
at least two variables in each cluster which 
are statistically significant. Evaluating the 
over-all pattern exhibited by these correla- 
tions, it is evident that racial disorders are 
more likely to occur where the level of life 


413 communities. This value therefore constitutes 
the number of observations in the reported regres- 
sions, 
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for the Negro is least oppressive according 
to objective measures, There are more dis- 
turbances where Negro disadvantage, rela- 
tive to white residents, is small and where 
Negro attainment surpasses that of Negroes 
living elsewhere, Moreover, disorder-prone 
communities tend to have stable popula- 
tions and better quality housing. 

Turning to a consideration of the alterna- 
tive explanations, support exists only for the 
expectational theses. All the social disorga- 
nization indicators which are significant are 
opposite in direction from that predicted by 
theory; the political structure variables are 
inconsistent—disorders are more likely in 
high population per councilman cities (con- 
sistent with their probable lower responsive- 
ness), but also in communities where there 
is a mayor-council structure. 

By contrast, all the indicators of relative 
deprivation and absolute deprivation which 
are significant are consistent with an expec- 
tational explanation—disorders are more 
frequent where nonwhite occupational sta- 
tus and nonwhite median family income are 
high (relative to whites in the same com- 
munity and to nonwhites elsewhere) and 
where nonwhite median education is high 
in comparison to the white figure. Racial 
disturbances are also more likely in com- 
munities with large percent nonwhite popu- 
lations, raising the possibility of a competi- 
tion thesis (see footnote 32). However, we 
will indicate momentarily that neither of 
these explanations for the location of dis- 
orders is correct. ) 

Two additional variables, indicators of 
geographic region and Negro. population 
size, play an essential role in the following 
discussion. A dummy term for South was 
included in recognition of the very different 
traditions of race relations in the South and 
non-South, which are only partially captured 
by the other indicators of Negro status. The 
dummy term is negatively correlated with 
number of disorders (r =- .198). 

More crucial to the analysis is the nu- 
merical size of the Negro population in a 
city. Given the protest character of racial 
disorders in the 1960’s, this variable was 
expected to be an important consideration 
as it relates directly to the ability of the 
Negro community to mobilize a disorder, 
and also to the number of incidents occur- 
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ring in a ghetto which might precipitate a 
disturbance. Consistent with this expecta- 
tion, Negro population size exhibits the 
largest zero-order correlation in Table 5 
(r= .586). : 

Moreover, this variable may play an even 
more central role, If the disorders were pri- 
marily instances of Negro response to frus- 
trations that are geographically diffuse in 
their impact, rather than to local community 
conditions, then number of Negroes should 
be the only community variable related to 
the location of disorders. Indeed, there is 
reason to suggest that much of the frustra- 
tion to which Negroes have been subject 
during the 1960’s has originated outside the 
community, In this decade, the leadership 
in pressing for the elimination of racial bar- 
riers in employment and housing has come 
primarily from the federal government. 
These activities are salient to the residents 
of every ghetto, and may have sensitized 
them to this level of governments so that 
they now base their expectations regarding 
future improvements in status largely on the 
cues coming from Washington. In this cir- 
cumstance, federal actions which are vacil- 
latory or otherwise insensitive to Negro con- 
cerns are likely to provoke frustrations in 
Negro individuals irrespective of where they 
reside. Reinforcing this effect, highlights 
from Congressional debates on issues, such 
as whether to fund a rat control program, 
are made visible through television in every 
ghetto, 

The contention that Negro population 
size would be the only community charac- 
teristic related to disorder outbreaks (were 
these events reactions to frustrations origi- 
nating outside the community) derives from 
an alternate formulation of Tomlinson’s 
thesis. Here we interpret his statement that 
Negroes in all cities have come to share in 
a riot ideology (1968:29) to-mean that an 
individual’s proclivity to riot is not influ- 
enced by community conditions; and we 
further assume that characteristics such as 
age and sex, which are known to affect 
participation (Campbell and Schuman, 
1968:56), are distributed in substantially 
the same way in every community. Concep- 
tualized in this manner, disorder-proneness 
is inherently a personal attribute, a response 
to factors which are exogenous to the com- 
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munity but visible in all ghettos. The com- 
munity propensity, in this formulation, is 
an ageregate of the individual values and 
would therefore reflect the numerical size 
of the Negro population.** 

‘ In light of these comments, the appropri- 
ate methodological approach for investigat- 
ing the relation between community struc- 
ture and racial disturbance would be to 
control for the effects of nonwhite popula- 
tion size rather than compare cities with 
vastly different potentials for mounting a 
disorder. Column (2) of Table 5 presents 
partial correlations, controlling for region 
and nonwhite population. Including a 
dummy for region as a control is tantamount 
to arguing that while the relationships (b- 
coefficients) between the independent vari- 
ables and disorders are identical in each 
region, aS a consequence of their different 
traditions there is an additive regional effect 
(negative for South 3). 


84 Although this formulation is couched in terms 
of the individual, it is also consistent with a social 
explanation. In addition to measuring the avail- 
ability of potential participants, numerical size ma‘ 
be a proxy for organizational characteristics of ths 
ghetto which covary with Negro population and, 
in turn, influence disorder-proneness. As examples, 
residential segregation, the density of community 
organizations, black consciousness and militancy arz 
likely to vary with Negro population (Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1965:36; Marx, 1967:52). As we have no 
information on the internal organization of Negro 
communities, we cannot assess the contribution 
from these factors. 

86 In this reglon, past experiences of Negroes 
probably operate to reduce their expectations re- 
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After controlling on these variables, the 
results change dramatically. With the re- 
moval of nonwhite population, all but two 
of the independent variables become insig- 
nificant. Only dilapidated housing and per- 
cent nonwhite are still significant. Even the 
import of these two variables should not 
be overstated. In an analysis based on 413 
observations, a level of significance can be 
achieved with a very low correlation (an r 
greater than .102 in magnitude is significant 
at the .05 level in Table 5). Moreover, a 
significant correlation does not necessarily 
imply high explanatory ability for the vari- 
able. Table 6 makes this point evident. 

Column (1) of Table 6 presents the pro- 
portion of variation (R*) explained by each 
cluster of variables (with a dummy for 
South included) when regressed against the | 
number of disorders. Nonwhite population 
is evidently the most important variable; 
together with South it accounts for 46.8% 
of the variation. By comparison, the three 
social disorganization measures plus South 
explain 6.0% of the variation, and all clus- 
ters except nonwhite population (17 vari- 
ables) explain 42.0% of the variation. 
Consequently, if nothing else, nonwhite pop- 
wation and South are certainly efficient 
predictors. One can do better in predicting 
disorders with these two variables than with 
all other clusters and South. 


garding the likelihood of rapid improvement in 
racial matters or in their economic situation. More- 
over, a tradition of intimidation and repression may 
restrain individuals from permitting their frustra- 
tions to be translated into hostile outbursts. 


TasLe:6. PERCENT OF VARIANCE IN NuMBER oF DISORDERS EXPLAINED BY DIFFERENT VARIABLE 


CLUSTERS, FROM MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


(1) 


Percent of Variance 


Explained by Each 
Cluster of Variables 
Variable Cluster ° Acting Alone * 
Nonwhite Population 46.8 
Social Disorganization 6.0 
Absolute Deprivation 6.3 
Relative Deprivation 20.4 
Political Structure 28.5 
All Clusters, Except 
Nonwhite Population 42.0 
All Clusters 51.3 


* Each cluster contains a dummy variable for South. 


(2) (3) 


Percent of Total Percent of Total 
Variance Explained by Variance Explained by 
Nonwhite Population Cluster When Entered 
When Entered After After Nonwhite Popu- 
Cluster and South lation and South 
43.1 2.3 
40.6 .1 
27.7 1.3 
19.2 .9 


4.5 


P See Table 5 for a description of the variables included in each cluster. 


h 
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However, nonwhite population is more 
than a proxy for other community charac- 
teristics. According to the figures in Column 
(2), the addition of this variable to an 
equation containing any single cluster and 
` South produces an increase in explained 
variance of at least 19 percentage points. 
When entered after all clusters plus South, 
this single variable accounts for an addi- 
tional 9.3% of the total variation. Conse- 
quently, nonwhite population has substantial 
independent variation of its own and is not 
merely a convenient summary statistic for 
the other measures. 

Yet, the crucial point is not that non- 
white population is so important for explain- 
ing the distribution of disorders—the num- 
ber of Negroes would appear to be a basic 
resource for Negro uprisings—but that, af- 
ter the effect of this conceptually prior vari- 
able has been removed, the other community 
characteristics account for so little. Column 
(3) presents the amount of independent 
variation in each cluster after partialing out 
the contributions from nonwhite population 
and South. Only the social disorganization 
measures explain as much as two additional 
percentage points of the variation in the 
dependent variable; even all four clusters 
together (16 variables) account for but an 
additional 4.5%. 

The conclusion from this analysis is that 
the racial disturbances of the 1960’s were 
not responses to conditions in the local com- 
munity, Disorder-prone cities do differ from 
their less traumatized neighbors in many 
significant respects. Racial violence is more 
likely where Negroes are better situated in 
occupational status, in education and in- 
come, and where the rate of population 
growth is small. However, these conditions 
have little to do with a community bemg 
prone to racial disorder, and are instead the 
incidental characteristics of cities with large 
Negro populations. They may have influ- 
enced the migration patterns of Negroes in 
earlier decades, and in that sense contrib- 
uted to disorder-proneness, but they have 
no direct bearing on the location of the 
disturbances. 


É. CONCLUSIONS 


A range of hypotheses of varying specific- 
ity was examined in this paper in an attempt 
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to account for the location of racial dis- 
orders. From the initial analyses we were 
able to conclude that an assumption of 
heterogeneity in community disorder-prone- 
ness, which derives from underlying differ- 
ences among cities, is necessary to explain 
the distribution of disturbances. The re- 
maining sections were devoted to uncovering 
the manner in which disorder-proneness re- 
lates to other community characteristics. 
Our strategy was one of selecting variables 
which would permit comparisons to be made 
among several proposed explanations for the 
location of disturbances. Hypotheses were 
considered which attribute disorder-prone- 
ness to weak social integration, to alienation 
from the political system, and to the frustra- 
tions stemming from deprivation or unat- 
tainable aspirations. In all instances, upon 
controlling for Negro population, the ex- 
planation failed to account for the distribu- 
tion of disorders. More generally, we con- 
clude that differences in disorder-proneness 
among communities cannot be explained in 
terms of variations in the objective situation 
of the Negro. 

Instead, an explanation which identifies 
disorder-proneness as an attribute of the 
individual seems better able to account for 
the findings. Rephrasing Tomlinson (1968), 
I would argue that although different com- . 
munities are not equally prone to racial 
disturbance, the susceptibility of an individ- 
ual Negro to participating in a disorder does 
not depend upon the structural characteris- 
tics of the community in which he resides. 
As for the community propensity, it is an 
aggregate of the individual values—the 
larger the Negro population, the greater the 
likelihood of a disorder. Little else appears 
to matter. 

There zre social and political realities 
which account for this anomaly, but they 
have little to do with conditions in the 
community. Quite the contrary, I would 
identify those factors which have, in recent 
years, served to divert the focus of the 
Negro away from community affairs. The 
results reported here make most sense when 
interpreted against the role of the federal 
government in racial problems, the impact 
of television on attitudes and behavior, and 
the development of racial solidarity among 
black persons. 
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The federal government has been a most 
powerful proponent of Negro rights and of 
the improvement of their economic situa- 
tion. Yet, leadership in this area has been 
marked by vacillation, compromise, expedi- 
ent retreat, and unfunded promises, a situa- 
tion which must provoke feelings of frustra- 
tion and betrayal. In conjunction with this, 
the wide availability of television now brings 
the activities of the federal government into 
the home; sets in the ghettos of Los Angeles, 
Newark, and Madison, Wisconsin, expose 
viewers to identical stimuli, be they the in- 
sensitivities of powerful congressmen or the 
meager impact of poverty programs. 

Television must also be credited with 
stimulating the development of racial con- 
sciousness in Negroes, Sights of the insur- 
rection of black persons elsewhere, or oi 
Negroes being set upon by dogs, beaten, or 
worse, have enabled them to share common 
experiences, witness a common enemy, and 
in the process develop similar sensitivities 
and a community of interest. Previously 
fragmented and isolated from one another 
by class and spatial boundaries, the impact 
of television has fostered a consciousness of 
identity which now transcends these divi- 
sions. 

Each of these factors—the national gov- 
ernment, television, and the development of 
black solidarity—has served to expose Ne- 
groes to stimuli which are uniform across 
communities. It is not that local conditions 
do not differ significantly for the Negro, 
rather it is that these variations are over- 
whelmed by the above considerations. Con- 
versely, it was probably the absence of these 
very factors in the early decades of this 
century which accounts for the relationship 
between disorders and the local situation of 
Negroes reported by Lieberson and Silver- 
man (1965) .36 


"38 Tn a reanalysis of the Lieberson and Silverman 
data, Milton Bloombaum (1968) concludes that 
multidimensional scalogram analysis separates tke 
pre-World War II riot cities more distinctly from 
their controls than it does the post-War riot cities. 
While Bloombaum indicates that this time differ- 
ence cannot be distinguished from a possible re- 
gional effect (the post-War disorders were largely 
in Southern cities, the pre-War riots were in the 
North), the empirical finding and the time effect 
explanation are consistent with our contention. 
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APPENDIX 


DECOMPOSING THE HETEROGENEITY IN 
DISORDER-PRONENESS 


For the purpose of relating disorder- 
proneness to community characteristics, we 
need only assume that the A-values are dis- 
tributed in accordance with some density 
function f(A), which has an estimated mean 


A A 

E(A) =.507, and variance o^ = 1.008. The 
assumption of a particular form to f(A), 
such as a gamma distribution, is unneces- 
sary. The analytic procedure consists of 
subdividing the distribution of cities ac- 
cording to their values on different explana- 
tory variables, with the objective of con- 
structing categories which have the following 
properties: 

(1) Differences among A,’s, the category 
means of the city disorder-proneness values, 
are large and vary over the ordered cate- 
gories in a consistent manner. 

(2) Among the cities in a category, the 
dispersion of the à values is small. - 

A categorization of the cities with these 
properties would permit the heterogeneity 
in disorder-proneness to be explained in a 
manner analogous to an analysis of variance 
scheme. By reducing the within-category 
variation, cities which are grouped in the 
same cell will necessarily have similar pro- 
pensities. As a result, the simple Poisson 
process (which formally requires an identical 
A-value for all communities) becomes ap- 
plicable to the distribution of disorders 
within a category. In fact, the simple Pois- 
son provides a useful index of the adequacy 
of a categorization, since it can be used to 
measure the residual within-category vari- 
ation in A. According to equation (3), when 
the simple Poisson assumptions are satisfied, 
var(k) =E(A), since o%,=0. Conversely, 
when heterogeneity is present, the magni- 
tude of [var.(k) —k,] provides an estimate 
of var.{A), the residual variation in disorder- 
proneness for category c. Furthermore, since 
the total variation is constant, when the 
values of var.(A) are small, the between 
category variation—as indicated by the 
range of the category means—should be 
large. The strategy, therefore, is to find 
variables which provide an adequate de- 
composition of the cities, in the sense of 
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reducing the within-category variation and 
increasing the range of the category means. 

To illustrate, we consider the roles of two 
demographic variables—community percent 
Negro and the numerical size of the Negro 
population. Table 7 presents categorizations 
of the cities in terms of these two variables. 


In Panel A the cities are grouped according 


to values of percent nonwhite. The cell divi- 
sions were drawn so that equal numbers of 
disorder cities—communities which have ex- 
perienced at least one disturbance—would 
lie in each cell. The entries in the top 
row of Panel A are the category means 
(k.e), which are unbiased estimates of the 
simple Poisson rates (àe) for the respective 
categories. The second row presents esti- 
mates of var.(A), the within-category vari- 
ance, which were calculated for each cell 
from Equation (3) using the mean and vari- 
ance of k. Panel B presents analagous sta- 
tistics with the communities grouped by 
numerical size of the nonwhite population. 

Applying criteria (1) and (2) to these 
categorizations, nonwhite population size 
(Panel B) evidently produces the more sat- 
isfactory decomposition. The category means 
increase uniformly over the range of this 
variable, varying from a low of .126 for 
communities with a nonwhite population 
smaller than 6,800 to a high of 2.800 for 
cities with a black population in excess of 
40,000. Since the cell means can be inter- 
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preted, as rates, it is correct to conclude 
that, on the average, a city in the “high” 
category experienced 2.800/.126=22 times 
more disorders during 1961-1968 than did 
a typical “low” category city. Moreover, 
the estimates of var-(A) for three of the 
four categories are considerably smaller than 
the value for all cities (1.008). Conse- 
quently, except for the 50 communities with 
largest Negro populations, the heterogeneity 
among cities in disorder-proneness is sub- 
stantially reduced when they are grouped 
by nonwhite population size, For cities with 
nonwhite populations in excess of 40,000, a 
very large variance is present (4.588). How- 
ever, this value does not detract from the 
otherwise satisfactory decomposition of the 
cities, The large variance results from the 
enormous range in Negro population among 
cities in this category—40,000 to 1.2 mil- 
lion—and could be reduced by subdividing 
the category. 

By comparison, percent nonwhite is far 
less effective for grouping cities to reduce 
the heterogeneity in the dependent variable. 
For values greater than 8.3%, disorder- 
proneness exhibits practicelly no covariation 
with percent nonwhite. The inadequacy of 
this categorization is further underscored by 
the very large values of var.(A) for the 
three largest percent nonwhite cells, values 
which exceed the variance for the ungrouped 
cities (1.008). Consequenzly, using this ex- 


TABLE 7. DECOMPOSITION or F(A), Crrms GROUPED sy PERCENT Non wire 
AND BY NONWHITE POPULATION SIZE 


Panel A. Category Means and Variances, Cities Grouped by Percent Nonwhite * 


Percent Nonwhite 
Statistic 0 8.3 15.5 25 S8 All Cities 
A 
Ào .162 1.089 1.127 1.133 .507 
vâr. (À) .174 1.454 2.241 2.008 1.008 
n 432 79 79 83 673 


Panel B. Category Means and Variances, Cities Grouped by Nonwhite Population Size * 








Nonwhite Population 
Statistic. ..0 6,800 14,000 40,000 1.2M All Cities 
; E 
Aé .126 .780 1.027 2.800 .507 
vâr. (A) .070 .208 534 4.588 1.008 
n 467 i 82 74 50 673 


“Category boundaries were selected to place an equal number of disorder cities (42) in each cell. 
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planatory variable, we note that the variation 


in disorder-proneness remains largely “within- 
category.” 

This procedure can be extended to a cross- 
classification of variables; however, it is 
evident that the simultaneous consideration 
of a large number of independent variables 
is not feasible with a tabular format. A re- 
gression procedure provides a more efficient 
approach in this circumstance and, more- 
over, is consistent with the previous Poisson 
methodology. Until this point, the analysis 
has consisted of assigning the cities to a 
small number of categories, and then using 


the cell means (k,) to estimate the respec- 
tive category disorder-proneness values (Àe). 
By extension, if the number of categories 
were increased so that each contains a single 
city, we should use the number of disorders 
in a city to estimate its category value. For 
this reason, the number of racial disturb- 
ances during 1961-1968 is taken as the de- 
pendent variable in the regressions against 
city characteristics. 
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COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND INNOVATION: 
THE CASE OF URBAN RENEWAL * 


MICHAEL AIKEN AND ROBERT R. ALFORD ~ 
University of Wisconsin 


The presence of, and speed of application for, and number of dollars reserved for, Federal 
urban renewal programs (the measures of innovation) are analyzed for 582 American cities 
aver 25,000 population in 1960. Other variables studied are ethnicity, income, Democratic 
vote, political structure, industrial charaster, educational level, voting turnout, age and size 
of the city, unemployment, migration, housing condition, and nonwhite composition. Findings: 
older and larger cities and those with lew Ievels of education and income, high unemploy- 
ment, jewer managers and officials, and low levels of in-migration and growth are more 
innovative, even when region, the condition of housing, and the size of city are controlled. 
Five different theories are discussed: politica? culture, centralization of formal political struc- 
ture, concentration or diffusion of community power, community differentiation, and con- 
tintity, community integration. An alternatice theory is offered that interorganisational net- 
works (“interfaces”) between centers of power increase capacity for coordination. Such net- 
works are furthered by greater structural differentiation and an accumuletion of experience and 


_ information in the community system. The data available provide only indirect tests of the 


theory. 


EE search for determinants of pvblic 
policy innovation in American cities has 
received little attention from social sci- 
entists. The controversy over “community 
power structure” focused almost entirely 
upon case studies of “who governs” in patic- 
ular cities and barely at all upon the pclicy 
consequences of different configurations of 
power in the local community (Jacob and 
Lipsky, 1968; Alford, 1969; Aiken, 1970). 
However, a number of comparative studies 
have appeared recently focusing upon suck 
policy outputs as urban renewal, fluoridation, 
and desegregation. The data used in these 
studies, often rather crudely, indicate the zon- 
cepts they allegedly represent. Such slippage 
between available data and theoretical con- 
structs has resulted in the proliferation oï 
diffuse explanations of public policy innova- 
tions and identical or even contradictory em- 
pirical indicators. 
In this paper we shall review a number oi 
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theories of community policy innovation, 
examine some empirical findings about inno- 
vation in urban renewal, and conclude by 
suggesting an alternative theory which con- 
ceives of the community as an interorganiza- 
tional system. Parallel papers to this one 
analyze innovation in public housing and in 
poverty programs (Aiken and Alford, 1970 
a, b). 


The Nature of Community Innovation 


Little attention has been given to innova- 
tion in communities, although they are con- 
tmually introducing new ideas, activities, 
processes, and services. In the comparative 
perspective utilized here, we are interested 
not only in knowing those structures and 
processes in communities that are associated 
with the adoption of an innovation, but also 
with the speed of the imnovation and the 
level of output or performance of the mno- 
vative activity. In particular, we are inter- 
ested in identifying the underlying struc- 
tural properties and community processes 
that explain why some communities moved 
quickly to enter the urban renewal program 
while others were either slow to innovate or 
have never participated at all in this federal 
program. At least five theories of innovation 
which are relevant to this question can be 
found in the recent social science literature. 
Nowhere have these various explanations of 
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community innovation been brought to- 
gether. In part this lack of theoretical inte- 
gration is due to the diverse concepts used; 
what we consider to be innovation has also 
been called community decision making, 
community decision outcomes, and policy 
outputs. 


Some Theories of Community Innovation 


The five general hypotheses of community 
innovation are as follows: 

(1) Political Culture: Cities with major- 
ities holding “public-regarding’” values are 
more innovative with respect to policies 
benefiting the community as a whole than 
cities dominated by groups with “private- 
regarding” values (Wolfinger and Field, 
1966; cf. Wilson, 1966). 

(2) Centralization of Formal Political 
Structure: Cities with centralized adminis- 
trative arrangements and a strong mayor, 
that is, cities with city manager or partisan 
mayor-council governmental structures, are 
more innovative (Crain eż al., 1969; Green- 
stone and Peterson, 1968). 

(3) Concentraiion or Diffusion of Com- 
munity Power: There are two aspects to this 
argument: concentration of systemic power 
(Hawley, 1963) and diffusion of power 
through mass citizen participation (Crain 
and Rosenthal, 1967). In both cases the 
. hypothesis is the same: the greater the con- 
centration of power, the greater the degree 
of innovation. , | 

(4) Community Differentiation and Con- 
tinusty: Older and larger cities are more 
bureaucratic and consequently less receptive 
to policy imnovations than younger and 
smaller cities (Dye, 1968). 

(5) Community Integration: Cities in 
which community integration breaks down 
_ or is extremely low have a lower probability 
of innovation or other collective actions. 
Consequently innovation should be highest 
in integrated communities (Coleman, 1957; 
Pinard, 1963). l 

We have presented these five explanations 
separately because it is possible to conceive 
of them as five independent factors. How- 
ever, one or more of these factors may be 
either spurious or intervening variables for 
the operation of another more fundamental 
factor, such as the sheer need for a program. 
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Also, as we shall see, the indicators of the 
theoretical variables have been quite di- 
verse, overlapping, and are sometimes used 
for quite different concepts. This diversity 
in the use of the same empirical indicators 
is partly a result of the great “‘distance” of 
the easily available quantitative indicators 
from the theoretical variables of greatest 
concern to most scholars. 

Most of the data we use are no better, 
but we have the advantage of bringing to- 
gether most of the various indicators used 
in the previous literature, as well as addmg 
several measures which have the merit of 
being considerably closer to the theoretical 
variables to which they refer, although they 
have defects of their own. 


Data and Methods 


Urban renewal programs have been the 
most frequently studied aspect of public . 
policy making in American cities in recent 
years. In the scholarly literature, the aspects 
studied have been diverse, including whether 
or not a program had reached a planning or 
execution stage in a given city, urban re- 
newal expenditures, and the number of years 
a city took to enter the program. The prob- 
lems which have led to its study include 
community power structure, the political 
ethos of the city, and the capacity of shrewd 
political leaders to generate support. (‘There 
seems to be little doubt that the main effect . 
of the program has been to reduce the stock 
of low-cost housing, since the original legis- 
lation explicitly forbade local governments 
to use income from the sale of land to build 
new low-rent housing, and relatively few 
cities have built public housing with other 
funds, whether federal or nonfederal.) 

The findings of this study are based on 
the universe of 582 American cities in 1960 
with the followmg characieristics: (1) in- 
corporated urban places of size 25,000 pop- 
ulation or more, (2) location in states that 
had state enabling legislation prior to 1958 
permitting cities to enter the urban renewal 
program, and (3) cities in existence in 1950. 
Of the 676 incorporated urban places of size 
25,000 population or more in 1960, 74 are 
omitted because they were located in 11 
states which did not get enabling legislation 
until. 1958 or later (Idaho, Montana, New 
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Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming), or which had 
highly restrictive enabling legislation, rever- 
sals of decision, or no enabling legislation at 
all as of June 30, 1966, or had a combination 
of these (Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and South Carolina). 
Another 20 cities that did not exist in 1950 
are also omitted. 
\ Since the cities that are included in this 
study constitute the population of all eligi- 
ble cities of 25,000 or more, one may ques- 
tion the appropriateness of using statistical 
tests of significance. The use of statistical 
tests of significance when the data do not 
meet the assumptions of those tests (as m 
the.case here) has been a continual problem 
for sociologists (cf. Gold, 1969; Morrison 
and Henkel, 1969; Winch and Campbell, 
1969). Even though we have exhausted all 
the units in the universe, there is still the 
possibility that the observations were pro- 
duced by errors of measurement. In addi- 
tion, because we have no other criteria, we 
utilize significance tests to distinguish be- 
tween negligible and appreciable correla- 
tions, although we recognize that this test, 
strictly speaking, is not one of statistical 
significance, nor does it provide assurance oi 
substantive significance (cf. Gold, 1969). 
The various measures of ccmmunity 
structure were taken from the Municipal 
Year Books of 1963 and 1964, the 1950 Cen- 
sus of Housing, and the 1960 Census of 
Population. Information about the innova- 
tion measure, i.e., participation in the urban 
renewal program, was taken from the Urban 
Renewal Directory: June 30, 1966, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
U.S. Government, Washington, D.C., 1966. 
We shall ignore in this paper changes in 
federal urban renewal legislation from 1949 
on, although such changes may alter the 
incentives of different cities to obtain such 
resources. The original 1949 act required 
that 55%, or more, of the project area 
be residential either before or after renewal 
in order to qualify for federal assistance. 
This requirement was gradually eased by 
subsequent legislation. Undoubtedly the in- 
centives of local industrialists, real estate 
investors, and local groups of residents to 
initiate, support, or oppose urban renewal 
were altered by these changes, and therefore 
the probabilities of a given program being 
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carried through, but we do not have the data 
to investigate this possibility (Ventre, 1966). 

We measure the presence or absence of 
innovation by whether or not a community 
has ever participated in the urban renewal 
program. Of the 582 cities in the analysis 
here, 372 (or 64%) had innovated an urban 
renewal program, although 32 of these later 
dropped out of the program. Among the re- 
maining 340 cities, 187 had completed at 
least one urban renewal program as of June 
30, 1966; 130 others had reached the execu- 
tion stage of the program; and other 23 were 
still in planning. There were 210 communi- 
ties that had never innovated an urban re- 
newal program. 

The speed of community innovation is 
measured by the number of years after 1949 
before the city entered the urban renewal 
program. This is similar to a measure devel- 
oped by Straits (1965) in his critique of 
Hawley’s (1963) work, although Straits 
used 1951 to calculate the speed with which 
a community entered the urban renewal 
program. The distribution of this variable 
was slightly skewed toward the lower end 
of the distribution, but skewness was not 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant a trans- - 
formation of this variable. 

Since some cities were located in states 
that did not enact enabling legislation until 
after 1949, another measure of speed in 
innovation was constructed: the number of 
years it took the city to enter the program 
after state enabling legislation was enacted. 

The level of output measure is the num- 
ber of urban renewal dollars reserved per 
capita as of June 30, 1966. This measure is 
similar to those used by Wolfinger and Field 
(1966) and Clark (1968b), although not 
strictly comparable. The measure used here 
was computed by determining the total num- 
ber of dollars reserved for all urban renewal 
projects as of June 30, 1966, and then stan- 
dardizing this figure by the population size, 
thus yielding a dollar amount reserved per 
capita for all urban renewal projects. This 
distribution was highly skewed toward the 
upper end of the scale so that a natural 
logarithm transformation of this variable 
(which was approximately normally distrib- 
uted) was used in the computation of corre- 
lation coefficients. 

The relationships among these measures 
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TABLE 1. ReLvatrionserps AMONG [INDICATORS oF COMMUNITY INNOVATION 


Presence of 


Innovation 


Presence 
of Urban 
Renewal 
Program 


Presence of participation in the urban 
renewal program i 

Number of years after 1949 before 
the community entered the urban 
renewal program 

Number of years it took after state 
enabling legislation was present 

Number of urban renewal dollars re- 
served per capita (natural logarithm) 


eae D<.001. 


Speed of Innovation l 
Level of Output 
Numberof — —————~ 
Numberof Years It Took Number of 
Years After After State Dollars 
1949 Before En- Enabling Reserved 


tering the Urban Legislation Per Capita 
Renewal Program Was Present (Natural Log) 


—.69*** 630" .36*** 
.BRtt* aan RC 
sim 71*** 


Nore: The number of cases is 582 except for the proportion of registrants voting, which was 370. The 
presence of urban renewal programs of one or another form of political structure was treated as a 
“dummy” (binary) variable for purposes of correlations and regressions in subsequent analysis. The 
natural logarithm of four highly skewed variables was used for correlation analysis, in order to pro- 


duce an approximately normal distribution. 


of innovation are quite high, as shown in 
Table 1, although not so high as to make 
them equivalent measures, Nor are they 
logically the same. 


Findings 


A preliminary test of the several different 
theories of community | innovation is found 
in Table 2. We have classified each indicator 
under only one theoretical concept, although 
it may have been used to measure more than 
one concept. 

First, political culture. There is some ques- 
tion about the authorship of this theory. 
Wilson (1966) has written that he and Ban- 
field (Banfield and Wilson, 1963; Wilson 
and Banfield, 1964) never developed the 
theory that Wolfinger and Field (1966) at-. 
tributed to them. In spite of the question of 
exactly whose ‘theory this is, we still mclude 
it here as an alternative theory of commu- 
nity innovation. According to this theory, a 
low proportion of foreign born in the city’s 
population, a small proportion of Catholics, 
and a high proportion of the population that 
is middle class have been regarded as indi- 
cators of a likelihood that a community is 
composed of a majority of individuals and 
groups holding “public-regarding” values. 
The consequence should be a high level of 


performance on policies which do not di- 
rectly benefit the persons voting. While it 
can be argued that urban renewal directly 
benefits downtown businessmen rather than 
the poor, at least one study has tentatively 
accepted the appropriateness of measuring 
the consequence of public-regarding values 
by urban renewal outputs (Wolfinger and 
Field, 1966). 

In addition, we have added the percent - 
voting for the Democratic candidate for 
president in 1964 as an additional indicator 
of the presence of a population holding pri- 
vate-regarding values. Cities that are heavily 
Democratic (as measured by the Democratic 
vote in 1964) are likely to be highly ethnic 
(r= .32), have many Catholics (as measured 
by the proportion of school children m pri- 
vate schools, r=.23), and have many work- 
ing-class persons (r=.22). This is surely a 
more direct political measure than any of 
these demographic characteristics. Thus, if 
the political culture theory works, we should 
find that Democratic communities are less 
likely to have urban renewal. 

Table 2 shows that of the 16 relationships , 
between the four indicators of political cul- 
ture and four indicators of community inno- 
vativeness, only one is in the expected direc- 
tion. Most of the relationships between per 
cent in private schools, median family in- 
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TABLE 2. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICATORS OF INNOVATION, SPEED, AND OUTPUTS AND VARIOUS 
MEASURES oF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND CULTURE 


Speed of Innovation 


Theoretical Categories and 
Empirical Indicators 
Political Culture 
Percent of native population of 
foreign or, mixed parentage * 
Percent of elementary school chil- 
dren in private schools * 
Median family income * 
Percent voting Democratic, 1964” 
Political Structure 
Presence of a city-manager form 
of government ° 
Presence of nonpartisan elections ° 
Percent of city council elected at 
large ° 
Number of members of the city 
council * 
Centralization of Community Power 
MPO ratio * 
Citizen Participation 
Percent of adult population with 
four years of high school educa- 
tion * 
Percent of registrants voting * 
Community Differentiation and 
Continuity 
Age of the city (census year city 
reached 10,000 population) * 
Size of the city (natural logarithm) 
Community Integration 
Percent unemployed * 
Percent migrant * 
Poverty 
Percent of housing dilapidated, 
1950" 
Percent of families with less than 
$3,000 income per year, 1959* 
Percent adults with less than five 
years education (natural log- 
arithm ) 
Percent 14-17 year olds in school * 
Percent of population that is non~ 
white (natural logarithm) 
* p< .05. 
** DOL. 
*** D< .OO1. 
Sources of the data are as follows: 


“U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 


Presence of 
Innovation 


Presence 
of Urban 
Renewal 


Number of 
Years After 
1949 Before En- 


Number of 
Years It Took 
After State 

Enabling 


tering the Urban Legislation 
Program Renewal Program Was Present 


t0? 


Level of Output 


Number of 
Dollars 
Reserved 
Per Capita 
(Natural Log) 


b County and City Data Book, 1967. The county Democratic vote in 1960 was coded as follows: 60% 
or more Republican, 55-59% Republican, 50-54% Republican, 50-52% Democratic, 53-58% Demo- 
cratic, 59% or more Democratic, to create six nearly equal groups. The two cities for which data were 


not available (Washington, D. C., and New York) were assigned to the mean category. 


° The Municipal Year Book, 1963 (International City Managers’ Association, 1963). Four or five cities 
with missing data on one or more of the measures of political structure were assigned to the mean ee 
The categories for the number of members of the city council were collapsed as follows: 3-4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


10-19, 20-29, 30-50. 


‘Data are from a survey taken by Eugene C. Lee, Director, Institute of Governmental Studies, 
University of California at Berkeley. For further details and analysis of the voting data, see Alford and 


Lee (1968). 
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come, and’per cent voting Democratic in 
1964 are in the opposite of the predicted 
direction. In the case of per cent of foreign 
stock, one of the indicators of speed of inno- 
vation is significant and in the predicted 
direction, but the others have no relation- 
ship with this measure of political culture. 
The political culture theory is thus (with one 
exception) not supported by any of the indi- 
cators and is contradicted by an additional 
one-——percent voting Democratic in 1964. 
Second, centralization of formal political 
structure. This argument has two aspects, 
one based on centralization of formal power, 
the second related to the political culture 
argument. In the first place, the thesis in the 
literature is that the more centralized the 
formal political structure, the more innova- 
tive it should be and the more capable it is 
of policy outputs (Crain et al., 1969). There 
is some disagreement on what the indicators 
of centralization should be, since the usual 


conception of “reform” government is that, 


its structural devices—the city manager 
form, nonpartisan elections, at-large elec- 
tions, small city councils—were intended to 
centralize power in the hands of a small 
executive and a professional manager at the 
same time that potential power in the hands 
of citizen groups was fragmented and dis- 
persed by removing the instruments of the 
political party and the ward organization. 
On the other hand, some have argued that 
strong political parties were the most effec- 
tive device for centralizing power. But in 
either case there was agreement that admin- 
istrative or political centralization should 
lead to a greater capability for innovation 
and greater policy outputs, regardless of the 
institutional form which centralization took. 

The second aspect of political structure 
is related to the political culture argument, 
because it has been argued that reform po- 
litical institutions were part of the array of 
policies favored by groups with public-re- 
garding values, and presumably the instru- 
ments of such values should produce conse- 
quences similar to that of sheer demographic 
composition. 

In most respects, the predictions of inno- 
vation which would be made by either the 
administrative centralization or political 
cultural interpretation of the indicators of 
political structure would be the same, The 
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prediction is ambiguous only in the case of 
the form of election. If nonpartisan elections 
are regarded as decentralized, then, accord- 
ing to this line of reasoning, they should be 
associated with less innovation. But if they 
are regarded as instruments of groups with 
public-regarding values, then nonpartisan 
elections should be associated with more 
innovation. 

Table 2 shows that the relationships of 
urban renewal innovation and output with 
political structure contradict the centraliza- 
tion of formal political structure hypothesis 
completely. Manager, nonpartisan, at large, 
small council cities are with one exception 
either less likely to innovate, or there is no 
relationship. The relationship between at 
large elections and the modified speed of 
innovation measure is in the predicted direc- 
tion, but this is the only one. The centraliza- 
tion argument is also contradicted, unless 
one wishes to accept the argument that par- 
tisan elections lead to administrative cen- 
tralization, and therefore greater innovation. 
The data support the latter proposition. 

Third, concentration or difusion of com- 
munity power. We refer here to two related 
explanations of community structure and 
consequences for the distribution of power: 
the ecological or systemic theory which sees 
power as a property of dominant institu- 
tions, and a mass participation theory which 
argues that those structural features which 
reduce mass participation will, as a conse- 
quence, concentrate power. We cannot test 
with our data a third, an “elite-participa- 
tion” hypothesis, which argues that the 
smaller the number of elite participants and 
the more homogeneous their interests, the 
more centralized the power structure and 
the greater the policy outputs (cf. Clark, 
1968b). While these theories differ in the 
feature of community organization which 
they single out as the critical measure or 
cause of concentration of power, they share 
the general assumption thet the fewer the 
actors, whether mass or elite, and the more 
those actors represent dominant institutions, 
the more concentrated the power. The fur- 
ther inference that concentrated power leads 
to greater innovation is not always explicitly 
stated, but we believe that it is a justified 
extension of the theories. 

In his study of urban renewal, Hawley 
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(1963) argued that communities with a 
greater concentration of power will have a 
high probability of success in any collective 


action affecting the welfare of the whole.. 


Hawley used participation in urban renewal 
programs as his measure of a successful col- 
lective action, and he used the MPO ratio 
(the proportion of the employed civilian 
labor force that are managers, proprietors, 
or officials) as his measure of the degree of 
concentration of community power. He rea- 
soned that system power is exercised through 
managerial functions, and that those func- 
tions can be more readily coordinated if 
there are few positions performing those 
functions relative to the number of all other 
positions. . 

The data in Table 2 support Hawley’s 
empirical prediction: cities with high MPO 
ratios are less likely to innovate in all re- 
spects that we have measured than cities 
with low MPO ratios. 

Other data drawn from case studies raise 
questions about the meaning of the MPO 
ratio, however. Aiken (1970) classified 31 
case studies of community power on a four- 
point scale of concentration of power rang- 
ing from “monolithic” to “pyramidal’ to 
“pluralistic” to “dispersed power” arrange- 
ments, using qualitative judgments of the 
number of groups involved in major issues 
in the community as the measure of degree 
of dispersion of power. The results show a 
tendency for less centralized communities to 
have higher levels of innovation and outputs, 
and for cities having high MPO ratios to 
have highér concentrations of power than 
cities with low MPO ratios. Another study 
of 51 cities (Clark, 1968b) found that the 
greater thè decentralization of community 
power as measured by the number of per- 
sons involved in decision making in four 
issues (urban renewal, air pollution, poverty 
programs, and the selection of the mayor), 
the greater the number of urban renewal 
dollars per capita secured from the federal 
government. 

Thus, cities with high MPO ratios are 
found to have little urban renewal, as Haw- 
ley predicted, but few active power centers, 
which finding appears to be inconsistent 
with his thesis. But since centralization for 
Hawley referred to the distribution of sys- 
temic power while the meaning of central- 
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ization here refers to elite participation, this 
does not mean that Hawley’s thesis is neces- 
sarily wrong. Systemic power may be highly 
dispersed, yet few actors or power centers 
may be active. Still, such an inconsistency 
does raise interesting questions about the 
meaning of centralization and about an ade- 
quate explanation for this inconsistency. 

The second aspect of the concentration of 
power theory refers to citizen participation. 
Crain and Rosenthal (1967) argued that the 
higer the level of education in a community, 
the higher the political participation, which 
in turn leads to higher conflict, then stale- 
mate, and consequently less innovation in 
urban renewal. Their hypothesis links a high 
level of educational attainment with a low 
degree of community innovation and output, 
and posits an intervening process of height- 
ened political participation and consequent 
community conflict and blockage. The rela- 
tionship between the percent of adults with 
a high school education and the four mea- 
sures of innovation supports this hypothesis 
(Table 2). 

While the empirical relationships between 
these variables are clear, the meaning of this 
educational variable and the intervening 
process may be questioned. Does a high level 
of educational attainment in a community 
reflect the presence of many well-educated, 
relatively affluent persons? Or does it reflect 
merely the absence of a poor population and 
less urban decay? Do cities with many well- 
educated persons have greater citizen par- 
ticipation and consequently more stalemate 
and inaction, or do they simply have less of 
an apparent need for urban renewal? Among 
cities over 25,000 population, the correla- 
tions between median education and the 
upper extremes—percent of adults who 
have completed college and percent of fam- 
ilies with incomes of $10,000 or more per 
year—are .62 and .63 respectively. But cities 
with high median education also have fewer 
adults with less than five years of education 
(r=—.77), fewer families with incomes of 
less than $3,000 per year (r=—.53), less 
housing built before 1929 (r=—.48), and 
less dilapidated housing (r=—.39). The 
interpretation of educational level clearly 
depends on which end of the stratification 
scale one wants to emphasize, the degree of 
poverty, low educational attainment and 
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poor housing stock, or the degree to which 
an articulate middle class is present. 

In the analysis of 31 case studies of com- 
munity power (Aiken, 1970), it was found 
that there were fewer power centers active 
in cities with high educational levels than 
in those with low educational levels, al- 
though the relationship was. not a strong 
one. Similarly, Clark (1968b) found a posi- 
tive relationship between the median educa- 
tional level of a city and the degree of cen- 
tralization (i.e., fewer elites participating in 
the four decision areas he examined). If 
centralization refers to the degree of elite 
participation, middle-class citiesappear to 
be more centralized than working-class 
cities. Even if this is true, it is still possible 
that citizen participation is greater in highly 
educated cities, thus accounting for less 
innovation in urban renewal. They, like we, 
lack direct data on the key intervening vari- 
able of participation. Unfortunately, ade- 
quate data on political participation do not 
exist for a large sample of cities. If voting 
turnout can be regarded as.a crude mdicator, 
a recent study (Alford and Lee, 1968) has 
shown that better-educated cities have lower 
voting turnout than less well educated cities. 
We find among the 381 cities in our study 
for which data on voting turnout- are avail- 
able. that Aigher voting turnout is associated 
with greater innovation, although the rela- 
tionship is not a strong one (see Table 2). 

Our empirical ‘relationships between level 
of education and innovation in urban re- 
newal are quite consistent with the findings 
.of-Crain and Rosenthal, although empirical 
indicators vary slightly. Middle class cities 
have less urban renewal, but they also ap- 
parently. have less elite participation. If 


. ` centralization means elite participation, then 


f we find that there is less urban renewal. in 


‘centralized cities. If centralization means ` 


citizen participation (as measured by educa- 
tional levels) or dispersed systemic power 
_ (as measured by the MPO ratio), then we 
` find’ that there is less*urban renewal in de- 
centralized ‘systems. We do not mean to sug- 
gest that the well-reasoned theories of Haw- 
ley and Crain and Rosenthal are incorrect; 
we don’t: have the evidence to ‘demonstrate 
that. But we do wish to point out the vari- 
ous usages of.the-term centralization in the 
literature on comparative community deci- 
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sion making and to call attention to an in- 
consistency in conclusions about the rela- 
tionship between centralization of power and 
innovation. Clearly, greater conceptual re- 
finement and additional research using more 
direct measures of mass participation and 
distribution of systemic power will be neces- 
sary to unravel the meaning of an inconsis- 
tency such as this. mae? 

Fourth, community differentiation and 
continuity, As noted at the outset, the few 
articles that have used the variables of age 
and size of cities have disagreed about their 
interpretation, arguing on the one hand that 
older and larger cities would be more rigid, 
more set in their ways, more complex and, 
therefore, more incapable of action, and, on 
the other hand, that such cities should be 
more adaptable, more experienced, more 
flexible (Dye, 1968; Mohr, 1969). 

The data of Table 2 shaw that older and 
larger cities are in’ fact more likely than 
younger and smaller cities to have innova- 
tion in urban renewal. The correlation coeff- 
cients of these two characteristics with the 
various innovation measures are the largest | 
of any in Table 2. Whether or not age and 
size are merely a reflection of a high level 
of structural] degradation of the housing and 
building stock, and hence only a reflection 
of need for urban redevelopment, is a ques- . 
tion which will be addressed later. 

Fifth, community integration. The argu- 
ment here is that more highly integrated 
communities, i.e., those with highly devel- 
oped networks of communication and con- 
tact among social groups, should suffer less 
from paralyzing conflict in the casé of a new . 
issue requiring decision, because, on the one 
,hand, channels of communication’ to work 
‘out compromises exist and, on the other 
hand, isolated factions standing fast on their 
own positions would not be present (Pinard, 
1963). The indicators used for community 
integration are quite diverse, and include 
several already mentioned under other. head- 
ings, but two additional variables—the un- 
employment level in the community and the 
amount of migration—are also included -in 
this argument. Pinard’s thesis is that high 
unemployment levels will produce disinte- 
gration of community life by reducing at- 
tachments to community institutions result- 
ing in high conflict levels and low innovation 
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capabilities. High levels of city growth and 
in-migration reduce integration because they 
disrupt long-standing networks of communi- 
cation and interchange between the organ- 
izations comprising the community. He also 
argues that racial and ethnic diversity and 
large city size indicate low community inte- 
gration and that high political participation 
indicates the bringing into the political sys- 
tem of those least attached to the commu- 
nity, therefore those most likely to oppose 
innovation. 

Table 2 shows that in the case of urban 
renewal these theoretical expectations, with 
one exception, are not supported. As already 
seen, highly ethnic and large cities are more 
likely to innovate, as are cities with high 
voting turnout, And cities with high unem- 
pleyment are more likely to have urban 
renewal, contradicting the hypothesis. Cities 
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with high levels of in-migration have less 
urban renewal, in accordance with the hy- 
pothesis. 

Few of the hypothesized relationships 
drawn from the literature are borne out 
completely; in the case of those that were 
supported, we have noted some inconsisten- 
cies in the meaning of the concept of central- 
ization, Our main empirical findings are that 
older and larger cities and those with low 
levels of education and income, high unem- 
ployment, fewer managers and officials, and 
low levels of in-migration and growth are 
more innovative. 

The first question which these results 
raises is whether or not a community’s inno- 
vation in urban renewal is simply a function 
of the poor quality of the housing stock, the 
deterioration of the central business district, 
and the generally lower levels of economic 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CoMMUNNITY CHARACTERISTICS AND SPEED or INNOVATION 


(AFTER ENABLING LEGISLATION) AND LEVEL or OUTPUT, CONTROLLING For SIZE oF 
COMMUNITY AND Percent or Housing DILAPIDATED IN 1950 


Political Culture 
- Percent of native population of foreign or mixed 
parentage 
Percent of elementary school children in private 
schools 
Median family income 
Percent in the county voting Democratic, 1964 
Political Structure 
Presence of a city-manager form of government 
Presence of nonpartisan elections 
Percent of city council elected at large 
Number of members of the city council 
Concentration and Diffusion of Community Power 
MPO ratio 
Percent of adult population with four years’ | 
high school education 
Cammunity Continuity 
Age of city (year city reached 10,000 population 
[log n]) 
Community Integration 
Percent unemployed 
Percent migrant 
Pcverty and Need 
Percent of families with less than $3,000 income 
per year 
Percent of adults with less than five years’ edu- 
cation (leg n) 
Percent 14-17 year olds in school 
Percent population that is nonwhite (log n) 


*¥p<.05. 
** DOL. 
*** D001. 


Speed of Innovation 
(After Enabling Log N Urban Renewal 
Legislation) Dollars Per Capita 
— .04 .09* 
— .02 Pe pa 
Re aay z 24** 
— .03 02 
.01 —.12** 
„04 —.18*** 
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09* 06 
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26%** — ,38*** 
= a 
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growth in older cities. To answer this ques- 
tion, we have included some additional 
measures of poverty and housing conditions 
in Table 2. Cities with more dilapidated 
housing in 1950, more poor families, fewer 
well-educated families, and more nonwhites 
were far more likely to have entered the 
urban. renewal program, entered it faster, 
and have higher levels of participation m 
the program. 

Given the strong and consistent relation- 
ships between city size and these need mea- 
sures and innovation in urban renewal, we 
may pose the question whether or not many 
of the previously discussed -relationships, 
regardless of the concepts they were alleged 
to represent, are not simply functions of a 
high degree of community need for urban 
renewal. To answer this question, we com- 
puted a series of partial correlations between 
two measures of innovation and most of the 
variables in Table 2, controlling for city size 
and level of dilapidated housing. As shown 
in Table 3, the relationships between the 
variables that were strongly related to the 
innovation measures in Table 2 are still rela- 
tively strong when city size and the amount 
of dilapidated housing are partialed out. 

Stepwise, regression analyses which intro- 
duced the five “need” measures were first 
performed, and showed that approximately 
18% of the variance was accounted for by 
those measures. Additional variables, each 
accounting for at least 1% of the variance, 
were age of city, city size, percent migrant, 
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percent foreign stock, and median family 
income (listed in order of selection). 

A few words are necessary on the rela- 
tionships between both the independent and 
dependent variables and the regional loca- 
tion of a city. Cities in the Northeast are 
most likely to have urban renewal, followed 
in order by cities in the South, the Midwest, 
and the Far West, as shown in Table 4. 
Similarly, Northeastern cities were faster 
m applying for and more successful in ob- 
taining money for urban renewal. But 
these cities are also likely to be older, 
poorer, and have higher levels of ethnicity 
and out-migration. The question can be 
raised whether all of these relationships are 
accounted for by regional location of a city. 

Although we cannot present the data in 
detail, the major findings hold up when they 
are examined within the four regions. Age 
and size of city are closely related to all four 
measures oi innovation in all four regions, 
as aré education, income, MPO ratio, and 
nonwhite composition, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. Almost all of the original relation- 
ships that were low remain low in all four 
regions, except for a few cells for which we 
have only ad hoc explanations. Political 
structure, Democratic vote, and voting turn- 
out are significantly associated with innova- 
tion only in the Far West, for example. Our 
general conclusion, however, is that the find- 
ings previously discussed are, with some 
exceptions, also true even within regions in 


TABLE 4. MEANS OF INDICATORS OF ĪNNOVATION IN UrBAN RENEWAL WITEIN REGION 


Number of Years Number of Years Number of 
After 1949 Before It Took After Dollars 
Presence of Community Entered State Enabling Reserved 
Number Urban Renewal Urban Renewal Legislation Per Capita 
Region * of Cities Program Program Was Present (Natural Log) 
Northeast 164 829 9.1 8.9 1625 
South 191 62% 11.5 8.0 5.18 
Midwest 219 48% 13.5 12.7 3.86 
Far West 102 36% 13.9 13.0 3.10 
AJl Cities 676° 58% 11.9 10.6 4.97 


a The states included in each region are as follows: 


Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and District of Columbia. 

South: Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Midwest: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Far West: California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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spite of strong regional variations in innova- 
tion rates (see Aiken and Alford, 1970a). 

We have also examined the correlation 
coefficients between the various independent 
variables and the speed and output measures 
among the 372 cities that had ever entered 
the urban renewal program. This is a very 
conservative procedure since it excludes 
cities that never innovated in urban renewal. 
We would expect the correlations between 
the various independent variables and the 
speed and output measures of innovation to 
be attenuated. While the size of the correla- 
tions among this subset of 372 cities that 
have ever innovated is indeed reduced, the 
major findings remain intact. Age, size, non- 
white composition, low income and low edu- 
cation are still related in the same direction 
to the speed and output measures. Evidently 
the same factors that contribute to innova- 
tion in the first place also affect the speed 
with which innovating cities enter the urban 
renewal program and their level of outputs 
in the program. 

But even if we know which are the best 
predictors or that our results are not simply 
a function of the size and level of need, re- 
gional variations, or results produced by in- 
cluding noninnovating cities in our study, 
we still do not know why and how some 
communities enter the urban renewal pro- 
gram and others do not, The mind is not set 
at rest by such findings. In the first place 
the relationships are not strong. In the sec- 
ond place the condition of housing or the 
age of a city does not tell us anything about 
the intervening processes which enabled 
some cities to displace its blacks for new 
businesses or expensive apartments while 
others did not use urban renewal in this way. 


Structural Differentiaiton and 
Community Innovation 


Let us start negatively by reviewing the 
rejected explanations. Global properties of 
the political ethos of majorities and integra- 
tion seemed to fare most poorly. While the 
zero-order predictions of Hawley and Crain 
and Rosenthal were as predicted, we have 
shown that even these relationships can be 
removed by partialing procedures. That is, 
hypotheses referring to properties of the city 
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as a whole rather than properties of groups 
or organizations making up that city seemed 
(1) to use concepts most distant from the 
available data and (2) to be supported most 
weakly by the data. If anything, the data 
point in the opposite direction. Cities that 
appear to be heterogeneous, differentiated, 
and fragmented—as indicated by ethnicity, 
a large working class, nonwhite composition, 
size, and the qualitative data on centraliza- 
tion (elite participation) in the works of 
Clark (1968b) and Aiken (1970)—are most 
likely to have innovated in urban renewal. 
The same studies show that the more groups 
and actors participating in current decisions, 
the higher is the level of innovation and 
outputs. 

Additional and more directly relevant 
data support the proposition that the more 
differentiated the organizational structure of 
a city, the more innovative it will be. A more 
direct measure of organizational complexity 
than simply city size would be a count of the 
number of organizations of various types 
which play some role in community life. We 
have data on three such types of organiza- 
tions—manufacturing firms, banks, and 
trade unions—although only for a subsample 
of cities in each case. Unfortunately, we 
lack data on other more crucial types of 
organizations such as political’ parties, vol- 
untary associations or the local government. 

Not only the sheer number of organiza- 
tions may be imporiant, but also the number 
having sufficient resources to affect critically 
the course of community innovation. For 
this reason we have chosen the number of 
manufacturing establishments with 100 or 
more employees and the number of inde- 
pendent banks with assets of at least fifty 
million dollars as our measures of organiza- 
tional complexity and differentiation, Un- 
fortunately, the unionization data cannot be 
treated in exactly the same way. But be- 
cause larger firms are more likely to be 
unionized and because’ the data include all 
establishments in which a majority of the 
plant workers are unionized, we believe that 
this measure is an appropriate indicator of 
the organizational complexity of a commu- 
nity, 

These data relating structural differentia- 
tion and community innovation are pre- 
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sented in Table 5. Because the level and 
character of unionization can be presumed 
to be different in the North and the South, 
the data for that variable are presented by 
region. The results are consistent with our 
expectations. The more manufacturing es- 
tablishments, the more independent banks, 
and the more unionized plants that a city 
has, the more innovative it is. 

These measures of structural differentia- 
tion can be regarded as ways of spelling out 
more precisely what it means to be a large 
city as far as capacity to innovate is con- 
cerned. Large cities have a greater diversity 
of social organizations, and they also have 
greater innovation. 


An Alternative Explanation 
Because we find none of the previously 
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discussed theories completely satisfactory, 
we here propose one approach that seems to 
be more consistent with the previous find- 
ings. Our alternative explanation of the find- 
ings can be only a suggestion since we do 
not have the empirical data to test directly 
our ideas. Therefore, we shall only suggest 
here some of the concepts that appear to us 
at this time to be most relevant in explaining 
innovation in such decision-areas as urban 
renewal, public housing, and the war on 
poverty. | 

Our tentative alternative explanation is 
that such innovations are a product of the 
nature and state of interorganizational net- 
works in communities icf. Turk, 1970). 
Such networks are properties of community 
systems that have developed historically 
through the interaction of organizational 


TABLE 5, DIFFERENTIATION oF Economic STRUCTURE AND INNOVATION IN URBAN RENEWAL 
IN AMERICAN Curries“ 





Banking 
Unionization 
Number of 
Manufacturing Independent Per Cent of Plant 
— m Banks with Workers Unionized, 
Number of Estab- Assets of Fifty among All Industries 
lishments of Size Million Dollars $$ ______. 
100 or More or More North South 
Innovation aad 
Presence of urban renewal Ps hala .33°"* 22" .33** 
Speed of Innovation 
Number of years after 1949 it took 
the city to enter the urban re- 
newal program —.42*** — .46**" —.15 —.48*** 
Number of years it took after 
state enabling legislation was 
present — ,331** = 374s —.03 —.03 
Outputs 
Log N urban renewal dollars re- 
served per capita GY Aas .36"** 24°" .40** 
N= (217) (217) (77) (35) 





“Source: Manufacturing and banking data are available for the 217 nonsuburban cities in the size 


range 25,000 to 250,000 population which had 20% or more of their labor force in manufacturing in 
1960. The unionization of manufacturing establishments is available for 84 metropolitan areas, which 
provide an estimate of unionization in 112 cities within them. See Michael Aiken, “Economic Con- 
centration and Community Innovation,” unpublished manuscript, 1969, for details on the construction of 
the measures. The banking data were taken from Polk’s Bank Directory (Nashville: R. L. Polk and 
Co., March, 1966). The data on unions are drawn from Bulletin No. 1465-86, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., October, 1966, titled Wages and Related Benefits: 
Part I, 84 Metropolitan Areas, 1965-66. The measure is the approximate percent of all plant workers 
employed in establishments in which a union contract covered a majority of workers during the pe- 
riod July, 1964 to June, 1966. We have assigned the degree of unionization in the SMSA to the 
urban oe as the best estimate we have of the unionization of the city itself. 
p<.05. i. 
** p.01. 
*k* O01. 
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units and their leaders. If the population of 
a community is relatively stable, these inter- 
organizational networks are not likely to be 
disrupted by the continuous influx of new 
citizens and organizations, and thus greater 
potential exists for increasing their capacity 
for coordination over time. 

The degree of historical continuity in a 
community structure—especially as it affects 
interorganizational networks—may also in- 
fluence innovation. Presumably older cities 
have had a longer time for existing organiza- 
tions to work out patterns of interactions, 
alliances, factions, or coalitions. In such 
communities the state of knowledge in the 
community system about the orientations, 
needs, and probable reactions to varying 
proposals for community action is likely to 
be quite high, thus increasing the probability 
of developing a sufficiently high level of 
coordination in order to implement success- 
fully a community innovation. 

The degree of structural differentiation 
and complexity of a community may also 
influence innovation for two reasons. First, 
larger cities are likely to have more organ- 
izations devoted to specific kinds of deci- 
sion-areas—i.e., more likely to have a re- 
development agency, a housing agency, a 
community action agency, a city develop- 
men: agency for Model Cities, welfare coun- 
cils, and other community decision organiza- 
tions. Such organizations are likely to have 
larger, more specialized, and more profes- 
sional staffs to provide the technical, admin- 
istrative, and political knowledge required to 
innovate successfully, not only withm their 
organizations, but also in the activation of 
interorganizational relationships and estab- 
lishment of critical coalitions (cf. Mohr, 
1969). Secondly, it is precisely in the larger, 
more structurally differentiated communities 
that coalitions that can implement an inno- 
vation will be easiest to establish. If we as- 
sume that only a limited number of organ- 
izational units need to be mobilized to bring 
about a successful innovation, then it fol- 
lows that in large, highly differentiated com- 
munities a lower proportion of the available 
organizations will participate in such deci- 
sions, and that there will be wider latitude 
in selecting organizations for these critical 
coalitions. In other words, the “issue arena” 
invalved in the innovation will require the 
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participation of only a few of the organiza- 
tions that exist in the community system. 
In one sense, this proposition is simply a 
spelling out of what is meant by “structural 
differentiation” or “functional specializa- 
tion.” The more highly differentiated or 
specialized a community system, the higher 
the proportion of decisions that are likely to 
be made by subsystems and the less likely 
the entire system will be activated on most 
issues. 

The extent to which the interorganiza- 
tional field is “turbulent” may also influence 
innovation (cf. Terreberry, 1968). Where 
many people are moving out of the city, the 
existing historically developed network of 
organizational relationships may be rela- 
tively undisturbed, except insofar as out- 
migration indicates an economic or perhaps 
political crisis which existing institutions 
cannot handle. Conversely, where many peo- 
ple are moving in, bringing with them dif- 
ferent ideas about the appropriate functions 
of local government, and perhaps creating 
demands for new services, newly established 
organizations may be severely limited since 
they are less likely to be in an organizational 
network which can aid in achieving an ade- 
quate level of coordination for a proposed 
community innovation. 

We thus suggest that three properties— 
structural differentiation, the accumulation 
of experience and information, and the sta- 
bility and extensiveness of interorganiza- 
tional networks—may contribute to the ca- 
pacity of a community to mnovate. Let us 
turn to more concrete concepts and hypoth- 
eses that might be consistent with this par- 
ticular approach. 

Community systems can be conceived of 
as interorganizational fields in which the 
basic interacting units are centers of power. 
A center of power can be defined as an or- 
ganization which possesses a high degree of 
autonomy, resources, and cohesion. The 
linking mechanisms among centers of power 
in a community system we call interfaces 
(see Mott, 1970). Interfaces are not only 
the current set of interorganizational rela- 
tionships in the community, but more im- 
portantly include the historical accumula- 
tion of knowledge and experience among 
various centers of power. An issue arena is 
the organization set (Evan, 1966) of centers 
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of power which must be activated on a given 
issue in order to effectuate a decision. 

We hypothesize that the greater the num- 
ber of centers of power in a community and 
the more pervasive and encompassing the 
interfaces, the higher the probability of 
innovation in a given issue arena. In other 
words, the more choice among acting units 
in the system—centers of power-—-and the 
greater the state of information about organ- 
izational actors, the higher the probability 
that a minimum coalition can be formed. 
For many issues this will mean the creation 
of an organization whose specific task is the 
implementation of the decision to innovate. 
Warren (1967a, b} refers to these as “com- 
munity decision organizations,” and he cites 
community action agencies, housing authori- 
ties, welfare councils, health departments as 
examples. The community decision organ- 
ization is a special type of. center of power 
whose mission is to supervise the planning, 
coordination, and delivery of the innovated 
activity. The professional staffs of such or- 
ganizations are likely to generate further 
innovations. 

The structural conditions in the commu- 
nity that lead to the introduction of an inno- 
vation in a given activity—organizational 
differentiation and historical continuity— 
may not be the factors that are most con- 
ducive to high levels of performance by com- 
munity decision organizations. Once the 
innovation has been introduced, the commu- 
nity decision organization may seek to de- 
velop relatively tightly controlled relation- 
ships with cooperating organizations in their 
issue arena and thus gain legitimacy for an 
exclusive mandate from other community 
decision organizations, If so, communities 
with high levels of performance in various 
community action activities may well be 
those in which relatively autonomous issue 
arenas have emerged. It may be that the 
structures of relationships within such sub- 
systems are indeed “centralized” in the 
sense of a given organization having strong 
control over units within that issue arena. 
If this is true, it would suggest that Hawley’s 
thesis may be appropriate if a community 
subsystem is taken as the unit of analysis. 

It is possible, however, that this model is 
only applicable to decisions for which the 
major actors are organizations. To the ex- 
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tent that private citizens are mobilized on 
a given decision—such as in the case of 
fluoridation—this model may not bė appro- 
priate, or at least it may be incomplete. 

What we have suggested is a two-stage 
process in which the overall state of a com- 
munity system may be most important for 
understanding the commumity’s propensity 
for innovation across a wide spectrum of 
issues, but that the appropriate analytic 
unit for understanding specific innovations, 
as well as performance in such innovations, 
is a subsystem of a community in which the 
central actor is the community decision or- 
ganization. Our data do not permit us to 
test the validity of assertions such as these; 
that would require a completely different 
type of comparative study. But this partic- 
ular approach appears to us to be as con- 
sistent with the data presented in this paper 
as any of the theories we have examined, if 
not more so. 
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IMMIGRANTS AND MUNICIPAL VOTING TURNOUT: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CHANGING ETHNIC 
IMPACT ON URBAN POLITICS * 


DANIEL N. Gordon 
University of Oregon 


Ethnic politics in urban America has allegedly been widespread and enduring over time. 
However, no studies have analyzed the ethnic impact on politics both historically and com- 
paratively to determine whether this impact is steady or changing in magnitude. Using the 
sise of immigrant populations and voting turnout data in 198 American cities for the period 
1934-1960, this study attempts to measure trends in the relationship between the presence 
of nationality groups and municipal voting turnout. Controls for municipal governmental. 
structures, city class structure, population change, and region are used to determine the 
structural boundaries under which immigrants’ presence has an impact on turnout. The 
results show that the ethnic impact on voting turnout has declined in partisan cities but 
not in nonpartisan cities. This result suggests that ethnicity has been built into the political 
system in partisan cities; nonpartisan cities, in contrast, kave no party system to build in 
ethnic interests. Hence, in partisan cities these interests persist from election to election as 


long as large ethnic populations are present. 


HE ethnic t impact on American urban 
politics has allegedly been widespread, 
enduring, and significant. And, accord- 
ing to Parenti (1967), ethnic-group pres- 


* Collection of the voting turnout data reported 
here was financed by a grant from the Dartmouth 
College Faculty Research Committee. The collection 
of the governmental and Census data reported here 
was financed by a dissertation fellowship from the 
Russell Sage Foundation Program in Sociology and 
Law, University of Wisconsin. I would like to thank 
George W. Bohrnstedt for his advice on the analysis 
of panel data, and Michael Parenti and Raymond 
E. Wolfinger for their comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper. 

1The terms “ethnic,” “ethnic group,” and “na- 
tionality group” are used here to designate all 


ence is still a relevant factor in city politics. 
However, Parenti drew this particular in- 
ference from recent evidence gathered in 
New Haven, Connecticut. As suggestive as 
his discussion is, it lacks both a large sam- 
ple base and historical data. This study will 
attempt to overcome these shortcomings by 
examining the relationship between the size 


groups which differ from the majority old American 
stocks in their national origins. The terms “foreign 
born,” “immigrants,” and “immigrant groups” refer 
only to actual immigrants from foreign shores. 
Not included in any of these terms are black 
Americans who are not covered here because their 
urban political participation differs from white na- 
tionality groups in too many respects to discuss 
here. Primarily, though, this study is historical in 
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of immigrant populations and municipal 
electoral turnout for the period 1934 to 
196C. ' 


IMMIGRANT POPULATIONS AND VOTING 
TURNOUT AS MEASURES OF ETHNIC 
POLITICAL IMPACT 


This study uses the percentage of foreign- 
born persons as the indicator of nationality 
groups’ presence (the independent variable). 
Immigrant groups in American cities—be 
they the Irish of Boston, New Haven, New 
York, or Chicago (see, e.g., Levine, 1966; 
Wolnnger, 1965; Glazer and Moynihan, 
1963); the Italians of New Haven (Wol- 
finger, 1965); the Germans and Polish in 
Milwaukee (Epstein, 1958); etc.—have tra- 
ditionally influenced the pattern of munici- 
pal politics, (See also Lane, 1959:Chap. 
17.) In short, municipal politics cut across 
national origin lines and involve many im- 
migrant groups.” 

In addition, the percentage of foreign 
born correlates highly (Pearsonian r=.87) 
with the percentage of second-generation 
Americans in cities (Hadden and Borgatta, 
1965:128). Therefore, the size of foreign- 
born populations is also a strong indicator 
of the size of second-generation populations 
and, presumably, third and subsequent gen- 
erations. (Unfortunately, the Census does 


not supply data on the numbers of third and. 


subsequent generations.) 
The percentage of adults voting in munic- 
ipal elections for the period 1934 to 1960 
is used as the indicator of voting activity 
(the dependent variable).2 I assume that 


its approach and covers a period (1934-1960) in 
which black Americans had less political power in 
cities than they do currently. Finally, in Northern 
cities which form the major part of the analysis 
presented here, nonwhites have tended to settle in 
cities which do not have large immigrant popula- 
tions. 

2 Of course, probably not all nationality groups 
have been involved in urban politics. However, in- 
volvement has been sufficiently widespread to con- 
sider these groups as an entity. 

3 One might argue for the use of the percentage 
of registered persons voting since the issue of re- 
strictive registration requirements would be by- 
passed: all registered persons are presumably eli- 
gible to vote. However, historical registration data 
are not as easily available as turnout data. Never- 
theless, the question of restrictive registration laws 
should not invalidate the results for two reasons. 
First, a control for region (South versus North) 
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turnout in local elections increases as the 
stakes and competitiveness of electoral con- 
tests increase. People vote in local elections 
if they conceive of voting as relevant to 
themselves. As the stakes of elections in- 
crease, more people will feel affected by the 
electoral outcome and will participate as 
voters, For example, the hard-fought black- 
white mayoralty contests in Cleveland, 
Gary, and Los Angeles produced a very high 
turnout in those cities. In fact, the 1969 
Bradliey-Yorty election in Los Angeles had 
a turnout of 80%: 15 percentage points 
higher than any previous mayoralty elec- 
tion (Roberts, 1969: Section 4, p. 1). In 
contrast, the nonpartisan noncompetitive 
politics of suburbia is characterized by voter 
apathy (Greer, 1962: Chap. 5). 

Case studies indicate that cities with large 
ethnic populations often have highly com- 
petitive political systems organized around 
ethnic cleavages. Freeman’s (1958) study of 
“Bay City,” Massachusetts, uncovered a 
political split between Yankee Protestants 
and Catholic ethnics which was reflected in 
voting preferences at the polls. Wolfinger’s 
(1965) study of New Haven also revealed 
competitive politics with partisan loyalties 
partially based on ethnic considerations. 
Also, New York City politics shifted over 
the years from a social class basis to an 
ethnic basis as politicians realized that the 
“ethnic short-hand” is politically less risky 
than controversial class politics (Glazer and 
Moynihan, 1963:302). In addition, Lane 
(1959) mentions several instances of ethnic 


ig used to correct for the most prevalent source 
of disfranchisemeni, i.e., Southern blacks. Second, 
in 1960 the correlations between the size of immi- 
grant populations and the percentage of adults 
voting, and the size of immigrant populations and 
the percentage of registered persons voting, differ 
in magnitude but not in sign (Dixon, 1966:70). 

Voting data were gathered primarily from post 
card questionnaires sent to reference librarians, city 
clerks, and election officials. For the municipal 
elections closest to 1934, 1940, 1950, and 1960, the 
post cards asked for the number of persons regis- 
tered, the number of persons voting, and whether 
the elections were concurrent with a state or na- 
tional contest. In some cases, missing turnout data 
for 1934 were obtainec from the Municipal Year- 
book for 1935; and for 1960, from the Lee electoral 
turnout data. These data were purchased from the 
Survey Research Center, University of California, 
Berkeley; they were collected by Eugene C. Lee 
and analyzed in his article (1963). 
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conflict. And, the history of the American 
municipal reform movement has often in- 
cluded native American upper-class persons’ 
attempts to wrest local political control from 
nationality groups (Gordon, 1968:160-161). 
Lastly, Banfield and Wilson (1965:230) 
write that the size of a “particular ethnic 
group in a city seems to affect turnout. This 
is often called the ‘bandwagon effect.’ ” 
Since ethnically-oriented municipal politics 
are often competitive, the presence of large 
immigrant populations in cities should be 
associated with high municipal voting turn- 
out. 


TURNOUT AND OTHER RELATED FACTORS 


Previous studies have shown that various 
governmental, regional, and demographic 
factors are also associated with voting turn- 
out. I employ these variables (1) to guard 
against spurious correlations between the 
size of immigrant populations and turnout, 
and (2) as indicators of structural poten- 
tialities in urban political systems. 

Governmental Factors —-Mayor-council 
(versus commission and council-manager) 
government, partisan (versus nonpartisan) 
elections, and concurrency of elections (ver- 
sus nonconcurrency) with a state or national 
contest are all associated with high electoral 
turnout (Lee, 1963:74-84). ) . 

Registration laws, especially provisions 
regarding literacy tests and the closing dates 
for registration have an impact on registra- 
tion and subsequent voting turnout (Kelley 
et al, 1967:357-379). I have no data on 
registration laws since these data are diffi- 
cult to collect for the present and nearly 
impossible to collect for the past. However, 
difficulties in registration should affect all 
potential voters equally, with the exception 
of literacy tests: foreign-born persons with 
non-English mother tongues might have dif- 
ficulty passing such tests. However, Kelley 
et al, (1967:367) found that the associa- 
tion between the provisions for literacy tests 
and the percentage of adults registered be- 
came statistically insignificant when they 
removed Southern cities (which have few 
members of nationality groups) from their 
sample.* 


4The above discussion implicitly assumes that 
registration laws are not uniformly easier in cities 
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Regional Factors —Because literacy tests 
and other registration requirements have 
historically been used to disfranchise black 
people in the South, a regional control 
(South versus North) is necessary.” Also re- 
lated to region in general is the question of 
historical factors within regions as determi- 
nants of political outcomes. Wolfinger and 


-Field (1966) argue for the importance of 


region because their controls for region at- 
tenuated the association between ethnicity 
and various governmental variables. How- 
ever, this attenuation does not agree with 
my earlier (1968) results. Since there has 
been some controversy over regional effects, 
this factor will also be used as a control 
variable. 

Demographic Factors —-Population growth 
is inversely related to turnout (Dixon, 1966: 
70), and urban class structure is also nega- 
tively related to turnout (Alford and Lee, 
1968). Cities with large lower-class popu- 
lations have higher municipal turnout rates 
than cities with smaller lower-class popula- 
tions. 

I define urban class composition as the 
percentage of blue-collar males residing in 
the city. Alford and Lee (1968) used edu- 
cational measures instead of occupation. 


with large immigrant populations. Since some states ` 
did pass litaracy tests in attempts to disfranchise 
immigrants, and since I will be using a series of 
controls in my analysis (especially region), this 
assumption is probably not unreasonable. 

5 The Southern states are Alabama, Arkansas,’ 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. These are the states which V. O. Key, Jr. 
(1949:Chaps. 25-30) described as restricting black 
suffrage. Sirce all of the elections analyzed here 
came before the Federal Voting Rights Act, sepa- 
ration of Southern from Northern States is neces- 
sary. 

The remaining regional divisions are as follows: 

The Eastern states are Mains, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware. No Vermont cities were in the original 
306 city sample. Washington, D.C. was excluded 
because it does not have home rule. 

The Midwestern and West border states are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowe, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Nebraska. 

The Western states are South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
and Washington. No North Dakota, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Alaska, or Hawaii cities were in 
the original 306 city sample. 
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However, Hadden and Borgatta (1965) 
demonstrate that urban educational and oc- 
_ cupational composition are highly interre- 
lated. Hence, educational and occupational 
indicators are to a certain extent interchange- 
able. 

Finally, the proportion of population 
change is also related to turnout (Dixon, 
1966; and Alford and Lee, 1968). As popu- 
lation growth increases, vote turnout tends to 
decrease. 

In sum, governmental, regional, and dem- 
ographic factors may affect turnout and are 
accounted for in this analysis of municipal 
voting turnout. 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODOLOGY 


The initial sample for this study was the 
306 American cities which had 30,000 or 
more population m 1930. Complete voting 
data were obtained for 198 (65%) of these 
306 cities. 

The initial set of 306 cities are those cov- 
ered in the first report of governmental data 
published by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1934. My desire to ob- 
tain governmental data for the earliest pos- 
sible year dictated the selection of this group 
of cities. In relation to all cities with popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more in 1960, the prin- 
cipal bias of the 306 cities is the underrepre- 
_ sentation of rapidly growing cities. This bias 
is corrected by using population change as 
a control variable. (For a detailed compari- 
son of the 306 cities with all 25,000 + cities 
see Gordon, 1968.) 

The 198 cities for which complete voting 
data were obtained appear to be highly rep- 
resentative of the original 306 city sample. 
There is a maximum difference between the 
original (N= 306) and the final (N= 198) 
sample of two percentage pomts in the dis- 
tribution of governmental forms for all four 
years (1934, 1940, 1950, and 1960). Simi- 
larly, the distributions of ward councils, par- 
tisan elections, and regions (1934-1960) 
show only small percentage point differences 
between the 306 city and 198 city samples; 
the largest difference is 7 points. 

The correlations between the completeness 
of voting data (1934-1960) and the per- 
centage of foreign born, the percentage of 
blue-collar workers, and the proportion pop- 
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ulation change for three decades (1930- 
1940, 1940-1950, and 1950-1960) * show 
only slight tendencies for cities with com- 
plete voting data to have larger foreign-born 
populations and smaller blue-collar popula- 
tions. However, these tendencies are not 
great since the highest zero-order correlation 
(Pearsonian r) is .23. And there is virtually 
no association between the proportion popu- 
Jation change and the completeness of voting 
data (maximum zero-order r is .08). 

Consideration of the 198 city sample’s 
characteristics suggests that the results pre- 
sented here are applicable to the original 
(N = 306) sample. This is a large and im- 
portant group of American cities since this 
group includes 94% of the cities with popu- 
lations of 100,000 or more and 75% of the 
cities with 50,000 or more in 1960. Since 
population change—the original 306 city 
sample underrepresented rapidly growing 
cities—will be employed as a control vari- 
able, results of this study might be taken 
as suggestive for all large (25,000 + ) cities. 
However, such inferences are merely sugges- 
tive since the collection of historical data 
prevented sampling from this larger group 
of cities. 

A problem apart from sample character- 
istics is the choice of methods for analyzing 
panel data. Choice of method depends upon 
the questions one wants answered and the 
characteristics of the data which are 
analyzed. 

Three questions are asked here: (1) Does 
the size of immizrant populations affect the 
level of municipal vcting turnout? (2) Does 
the effect of immigrant populations on turn- 
out persist over time? And (3) are changes 
in the size of immigrant populations accom- 
panied by changes in the level of voting 
turnout? 

The first question is answered by using 
partial correlation and regression coefficients. 
The percentage of immigrants at time 1 is 
correlated with the percentage of adults vot- 
ing at time 2 while holding constant the 
percentage of adults voting at time 1. The 
assumption underlying this technique is that 


8 These correlations were obtained by the use of 
“dummy” variables. A city with complete voting 
data was scored as 1 and a city with missing data 
was scored as 0. 
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the percentage of foreign born is the cause 
or one of the causes of the level of voting 
turnout, but that a time lag is needed to 
produce a change in turnout. 

The total number of symmetrical relation- 
ships between x and y at two points in time 
is six; however, the partial correlation tech- 
nique, which is used here (Bohrnstedt 1969: 
118-120), restricts itself to a single correla- 
tion between x, and yı, and asymmetric rela- 
tions between x, and xz, and yı and Xe, as 
in a recursive model. 

Substantively, this trimmed model says 
that x, (in this study. the percentage of 
adults voting at time 1) and y, (the per- 
centage of foreign born at time 1) are corre- 
lated, but there is no necessary causal rela- 
tion. In addition, both x, and yı are causes 
of Xa (the percentage of adults voting at 
time 2). In this paper I will focus on y,’s 
effect on turnout, but I will not deal with 
X,. However, it is sufficient to say here that 
turnout at time 1 (x) affects turnout at time 
2. Theoretically, turnout is an indicator of 
the competitiveness of political systems (an 
assumption stated earlier). Because political 
systems have some historical continuity, the 
competitiveness of political systems (as re- 
flected by turnout) at time 1 will carry over 
and affect turnout at a later date. 

Changes in the size of the partial cor- 
relation coefficients over time is used to 
assess stability or change in the percentage 
of immigrants as a cause of turnout. That 





T As mentioned above, a time lag is assumed nec- 
essary for the percentage of foreign born to affect 
the level of voting turnout. Bohrnstedt (1969:119) 
writes, as follows: 


If y is assumed to be the cause of x but a time 
lag is needed for the change in x to occur, then 
the simultaneous correlation between x and y can 
be regarded as ‘spurious.’ That is, if xı and xs 
are positively correlated, as normally they will 
be, and x: and ys are positively correlated because 
of a causal relation, it is not unreasonable that 
the simuleaneous correlation xcys is positive. 
Therefore, when looking at the relationship of yı 
to xs, one should partial the effect x: has on ya 
through y: since it is an artifact of the time- 
lagged causation that exists between y and x. Or, 
stated differently, one should remove this indirect 
effect of xı or xs through y, by residualizing yı 
with x:. When both x: and y: have been residu- 
alized by x: and then the residuals are correlated, 
the result is simply xsyi.x,. 


For a complete description of this partial 
lation technique, see Bohrnstedt (1969). 
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is, if the partial correlation coefficients over 
time are similar, the size of immigrant popu- 
lations as a cause of voting turnout remains 
stable over time. If the partial correlation 
coefficients decline in size or increase in size 
over time, the size of immigrant populations 
as a cause of voting turnout declines or in- 
creases, respectively, as a cause of voting ~ 
turnout. 

Finally, changes in the level of voting 
turnout as concomitants of changes in the 
size of foreign born populations are deter- 
mined by correlating residual change scores. 
The use of residual scores is very much like 
correlating two change scores, for example, 
the correlation between gp, (which equals 
the percentage of foreign born at time 2 
minus the percentage of foreign born at time 
1) and gy (which equals the percentage of 
adults voting at time 2 minus the percentage 
of adults voting at time 1). However, the 
correlation of simple change scores does not 
remove the correlation (often negative in 
sign) between time 1 measurement and 
change itself, whereas the use of residual 
scores does.’ 

Coefficients of association such as partial 
correlations used here have two weaknesses 
in panel analysis (Davis, 1963). First, 
“ ‘margin free’ coefficients such as... the 
product moment correlation coefficient are 
set up to ‘ignore’ differences in the ‘mean’ 
or ‘marginal distribution,’ any change in 
these crucial parameters is hidden” (Davis, 
1963:17). In other words, measures of asso- 
ciation are concerned with relative standing 
of cases (in this study, cities) in the various 
waves and “are blind to any ‘across the 
board’ changes in the levels of the variable 


8A residual score for the percentage of immi- 
grants, for example, is computed by first estimating 
by least squares the value of x at time 2 from 
the value of the percentage of immigrants at 
time 1. This estimate is Xe (athe percentage of 
immigrants). The residual score (xs) is then equal 
to xs—-Xg. A more detailed explanation of this tech- 
nique is contained in Bohrnstedt (1969); the ra- 
tionale of this technique is broached in Duncan, 
et al. (1961:160-174). 

The use of residual scores gives the correlation 
between changes in two variables. However, cor- 
relating change with change does not permit causal 
interpretation because there is no antecedent condi- 
tion. The use of partial correlation and regression 
coefficients as described above overcomes this 
problem. 
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in question” (Davis, 1963:17). Second, cor- 
relation coefñcients (and other measures of 
association) preserve no information on 
changes for cities in different initial states 
(Davis, 1963:17). 

These weaknesses of coefficients of associ- 
ation are not crucial for this study because 
of the nature of the data. All cities used in 
this study declined in their percentage of 
foreign born each decade. Yet, cities tended 
to retain their relative standings with re- 
spect to the size of their immigrant popula- 
tions. Hence, those cities which had small 
immigrant populations in 1930 ended with 
small immigrant populations in 1960. Mean 
levels of voting turnout showed no trend to 
either higher or lower levels for the period 
of this study.® 


RESULTS: IMMIGRANT POPULATIONS AND 
TURNOUT 


The percentage of foreign-born-persons 
has an impact on turnout (Table 1). How- 
ever, this relationship is not uniform over 
time. The highest partial correlations be- 
tween the percentage of foreign born and 
turnout occur for the elections of 1940 (par- 
tial r= .40) and 1950 (partial r= .37). 

In addition, Table 1 shows the partial 
correlations between turnout and several 
control variables to be used below. 

Eastern cities tend to have high turnout. 
Midwestern and Western location of cities 
does not consistently contribute to low turn- 
out over time (although Midwestern and 
Western location is one determinant of low 
turnout for one of the three elections). 

Region as a determinant of turnout might 
be a reflection of different city types within 
regions. (More will be said about this 


9 In Northern cities (which form the bulk of 
the analysis presented below), the mean levels of 
voting turnout for the elections of 1934, 1940, 1950, 
and 1960 were approximately 46 to 47% of the 
adults voting with a standard deviation fluctuating 
between 14 and 17. The mean percentage of foreign 
born was 17.2% in 1930 and declined approximately 
3 percentage points each decade. The standard devi- 
ation of the percentage of foreign born likewise 
declined each decade. Finally, the percentage of 
foreign born in 1930 correlates 96, .95, and .89 
with the percentage of foreign-born persons in 
1940, 1950, and 1960, respectively, which demon- 
strates the relative stability of cities’ ranks with 
respect to the size of their immigrant populations. 
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shortly.) For example, Eastern cities tend 
to have large foreign-born populations and 
few rapidly growing cities. In contrast, 
Southern cities are more likely to be rapidly 
growing and to have small foreign-born 
populations. Yet historical factors within 
regions, especially the South, also play a 
part. Southern cities are generally character- 
ized by lower turnout than any other re- 
gion. This lower turnout is apparently 
traceable, in part, to the disfranchisement 
of black people. The partial correlation be- 


TABLE 1. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS oF SELECTED CITY 
CHARACTERISTICS AT TIME 1 WITH THE PERCENT- 
AGE oF ÅDULTS VOTING at TIME 2 py THE Prr- 
CENTAGE OF ADULTS VOTING at T™E 1 


(N=198) 
Partial 
Correlations with 
Turnout in Year* 
City : 
Characteristics 1940 1950 1960 
Percentage of foreign born AGT’ 377". AGT" 
Proportion population 
change — 25%" —~24"* —..23** 
Percentage of blue-collar 20°" 47%" 10r? 
Governmental variables: * 
Mayor-council vs. other .10 26** 10 
Wards vs. at-large 05 22** 09 
Partisan vs. nonpartisan .09 11 .19** 
Concurrent vs. noncon- 
current 19** —.06 35** 
Region: ° 
East vs. other 31** 45** (25** 
Midwest vs. other — 02 —23** 08 
West vs. other —09 —.08 —23** 


South vs, other —33** —~20** —18** 
* Significant at the .05 level. 

*+ Significant at the .01 level. 

"The year in the table head is the year of the 
election for which turnout is being correlated with 
the selected city characteristic of the previous dec- 
ade. Turnout in the previous decade is always 
partialed out. Some exemples of this method are: 
foreign born in 1930 with turnout in 1940 by turn- 
out in 1934; population change, 1940-50 with 
turnout in 1950 by turnout in 1940; form of gov- 
ernment in 1950 with turnout in 1960 by turnout 
in 1950. 

d Mayor-council government was scored as 1 and 
commission and council-manager governments were 
scored as 0. Wards, partisan elections, and concur- 
rent elections were also scored as 1 while at-large 
councils, nonpartisan elections, and nonconcurrent 
elections were scored O. 

° The Midwest and West border states will sim- 
ply be called the Midwest from here on. Regions 
were also dichotomized as 1 or O. 


tween the size of the nonwhite population 
and turnout for the elections of 1940 and 
1950 is negative. When Southern cities are 
removed from the sample, the partial cor- 
relations between the percentage of non- 
white and turnout remains only for the 
election of 1950 (partial r=—.20). The 
partial correlations for the elections of 1940 
and 1960 are virtually nil (partial r=.01 
and .05, respectively). Moreover, there is 
some evidence that the turnout figures re- 
ported for some Southern cities were mix- 
tures of primary turnout in some years and 
general election turnout in others. There- 
fore, because of the special problems posed 
by Southern cities, these cities should be 
separated from Northern cities for the analy- 
sis of immigrant populations and turnout. 
But since there are only 28 Southern cities 
in the 198 city sample, there are too few 
cases to carry out parallel analyses between 
North and South. Only Northern cities will 
be analyzed in the remainder of this paper. 

Finally, with the exception of the percent- 
age of blue collar, the remaining variables 
are generally related to turnout as predicted, 
although these relationships do not always 
hold from decade to decade. The percentage 
of blue collar, contrary to expectation, has 
a positive impact on turnout. This result is 
consistent with the results presented by 
Alford and Lee (1968) to the effect that edu- 
cation is negatively related to turnout. Since 
the correlations between city populations’ 
occupational and educational characteristics 
are high (Hadden and Borgatta, 1965:138, 
140, and 142) ,!° there is a great deal of over- 
lap between these measures. Space does not 
permit a discussion of this result. See Alford 
and Lee (1968:811-812) for some possible 
explanations of this result. 

In Northern cities, large immigrant popu- 
lations tend to increase turnout in a variety 
of city types (see Table 2). In general, the 
impact of ethnicity on turnout is seen only 


10 Hadden and Borgatta used the percentage of 
white collar as their measure of class composition. 
This measure is merely the reverse of the percentage 
of blue collar used here. The percentage of white 
collar in 1960, according to Hadden and Borgatta’s 
data, correlates .80 with median school years com- 
pleted, —.51 with the percentage who have com- 
pleted less than five years of school, and 81 with 
the. percentage of college graduates. 
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for the elections of 1940 and 1950. Except 
for cities with at-large councils, nonpartisan 
elections, nonconcurrent elections, and Mid- 
western location, the size of immigrant popu- 
lations has no effect on turnout in the 1960 
elections. Of all the control variables, region 
appears to be the most powerful factor in 
attenuating some of the relationships between 
the size of immigrant populations and turn- 
out over time. Also, the temporal pattern of 
the partiel correlations between the percent- 
age of foreign born and the percentage of 
adults voting is not similar to the pattern 
seen in other types of cities. Previously, I 
mentioned that there is disagreement as to 
the meaning of region as a variable. Wol- 
finger and Field assigned major importance 
to region as a determinant of local political 
structures. The importance of region, they 
argued, was probably due to “regional 
historical experiences related to the influx 
of immigrants and the responses to their 
needs reflected m municipal political sys- 
tems” (Wolfinger and Field, 1966:320). 
In effect, Wolfinger and Field are arguing 
that ethnicity was at least historically im- 
portant in local politics. And, recent case 
studies (including one of Wolfinger’s, 1965) 
indicate that ethnicity may still have some 
importance in local politics. 

However, Lineberry and Fowler (1967: 
706-707) claim that “to ‘control’ for ‘region’ 
is to control not only for history, but for 
demography as well... , since regions are 
differentiated on precisely the kinds of demo- 
graphic variables” which are related to turn- 
out. In other words, to control for region is, 
in part, to control for ethnicity and other 
factors which affect turnout. This conten- 
tion is borne out by Table 3, which shows a 
strong tendency for large immigrant popula- 
tions to ve in Eastern cities. In contrast, 
there is an almost equally strong tendency 
for foreign-born persons not to live in Mid- 
western cities. The size of immigrant popula- 
tions in Western cities tends to be inter- 
mediate between Eastern and Midwestern 
cities. 

In addition, cities within regions are 
characterized by other demographic and . 
governmental characteristics which are re- 
lated to turnout. For example, Eastern cities, 
tend to have large blue-collar populations, 
decreasing or slowly growing ‘populations, 
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TABLE 2. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS WITH ANb Wrirnovur CONTROL VARIABLES BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FOREIGN Born ar TIME 1 AND THE PERCENTAGE or ADULTS Vorine AT Time 2 BY THE PERCENTAGE OF 
ApuLts VOTING at TIME i IN NORTHERN Crries 


Partial Correlations with Turnout in Year* 


Control Variable 1940 1950 1960 
None .33** 327? .15* 
(170)” (170) (170) 
Governmental variables: 
Mayor-council govt. 34°" .35** 13 
(96) (88) (84) 
Commission govt. .26* .30* .21 
(41) - (38) (31) 
Council-manager govt. .39** i24 .15 
(33) (44) (55) 
Ward council .34** .40** 08 
(82) (78) (80) 
At-large council ake 523°" .19** 
(88) (92) (90) 
Partisan election anes aaa 14° 12 
(61) (60) (58) 
Nonpartisan election ° .34** 47** PA ass 
(109) (110) (112) 
Concurrent election .54** .27 06 
(35) (34) (34) 
Nonconcurrent election .25** 335** .16* 
(135) (136) (136) 
Percentage of blue collar: ° 
Low (61 or less) 226°" P o ka .14 
(76) (70) (93) 
Medium (62-67) .23* .36"" .07 
(58) (62) (49) 
High (68 or more) .30* „26 .00 
; l (36) (38) (28) 
Proportion population change: î 
Decrease (.9999 or less) .24* 39 . 04 
(59) (19) (70) 
Stable-small increase 16 .24* 235 
(1.0000--1.1002) (85) (80) (38) 
Large increase (1.1003+-) 50°" s23° 16 
Š (26) (71) (62) 
Region: R 
East .04 20° ae F 
(75) (75) (75) 
Midwest .39"* —. 01 .28** 
(65) (65) (65) 
West .29 17 .09 
(30) (30) (30) 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the 01 level. 

* The year in the table head is the year of the election for which turnout is being correlated with the 
percentage of forelgn born of the previous decade. Turnout in the previous decade is always partialed 
out. Some examples of this method are: foreign born in 1930 with turnout in 1940 by turnout in 1934, for- 
eign born in 1950 with turnout in 1960 by turnout in 1950. The year in which the control variables were 
measured is the year of the election, e.g., the form of government in 1940 for the partial correlation be- 
tween turnout in 1940 with the percentage of foreign born in 1930 by turnout in 1934. 

>The numbers in parentheses are the number of cities in each category. This is also true for all the 
subsequent tables presented. 

° The categories were derived as follows: First,the lowest and highest boundaries possibly occurring 
in any of the four years (1934, 1940, 1950, and 1960) were determined. These became the lowest and 
highest boundaries, respectively. The percentages of blue-collar, then, were divided into three equal 
categories of ascending magnitude at each of the four time periods. Then, the boundaries between the 
first and second categories (low and medium) and tke second and third (medium and high) were deter- 
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TABLE 3, INTERCORRELATIONS OF REGION WITH- 
SELECTED CiIry CHARACTERISTICS FOR ALL 
NorTHERN Crries (N=170) 


Region 
East Midwest West 
City ys. vs. vs. 
Characteristic other* other other 
% foreign born, 1930 .58°* —.43%* — .20** 
% foreign born, 1940 57%" —.4g* — 13 


„58** —.51** — 11 
„57** E boa —-.10 


% foreign born, 1950 
% foreign born, 1960 


32** —.08 —.32"* 
41** —.15*  —.35** 
59% —.35** —.33** 
.55** —.21** —~.44** 


% blue collar, 1930 
J blue collar, 1940 
% blue collar, 1950 
% blue collar, 1960 


Pop. change, 1930-40 ~-~-.33** 04 „39** 
Pop. change, 1940-50 —.35** —.06 53°" 
Pop. change, 1950-60 —.29** .00 AY oe 
Form of govt., 1934 > i9* —.01 —.24** 
Form of govt., 1940 .16* .03 —.25** 
Form of govt., 1950 09 06 —~.20** 
Form of govt., 1960 .16* 00 —,21** 
Council election, 1934 17" 02 —,26** 
Council election, 1940 .19* —.01 —.23"* 
Council election, 1950 13 .00 ~~ ,18* 

Council election, 1960 .16* —.01 —~,19* 

Elections, 1934 .35** —.19* —.21** 
Elections, 1940 .35** —.13 —.28** 
Elections, 1950 a1) 2210: a 
Elections, 1960 aes be ae 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
k Significant at the .01 level. 

* East was scored 1 and the other regions were 
scored 0. The same technique was used for Midwest 
versus other and West versus other. 

> Mayor-council government was scored as 1 and 
commission and manager government were scored 
as O. The same technique was used for council 
elections (ward councils scored 1 and at-large coun- 
cils scored 0) and elections (partisan elections scored 
1 and nonpartisan elections scored 0). 


partisan elections, ward councils, and mayor- 
council government, whereas Western cities 
(and to a lesser extent Midwestern cities) 
tend to have the opposite characteristics. 
Of course, the East, Midwest, and West have 
undergone different historical experiences. 
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Whether regional historical experiences are 
responsible for turnout levels in cities, or 
whether the characteristics of cities them- 
selves are responsible, it is impossible to 
ascertain definitively. However, I lean toward 
the “redundancy” explanation rather than 
the “historical” one because of the results 
when partisan and nonpartisan cities within 
regions are separated. 

Partisan and nonpartisan cities were seen 
(Table 2) to have different temporal pat- 
terns with respect to the ethnic impact on 
turnout. When Eastern cities are separated 
into partisan and nonpartisan, large immi- 
grant populations affect turnout in the East- 
em nonpartisan cities (partial correlations 
are .28, .36, and .21 for the elections of 1940, 
1950, and 1960, respectively), whereas the 
size of immigrant populations has no effect 
on turnout in Eastern partisan cities. The 
partial correlations in Eastern partisan cities 
are —.04, .10, and —.12 for the elections 
of 1940, 1950, and 1960, respectively. Also, 
partial correlations for the 1940 and 1960 
elections in nonpartisan Midwestern cities 
are similar to the partials for a Midwestern 
cities. The partial correlations for Midwes- 
tern nonpartisan cities in 1950 is .16 com- 
pared to a partial correlation of — .01 in all 
Midwestern cities. (There were not enough 
Midwestern partisan cities to analyze sepa- 
rately.) 

In sum, although historical factors within 
regions may affect turnout, these factors 
are probably not solely responsible for the 
attenuations observed in the partial correla- 
tions between ethnicity and turnout. It is 
likely that these attenuations by region are 
largely due to the clustering of different city 
types within regions. 

Another perspective can be added to the 
above findings by analyzing the effect of 
foreign-born populations on turnout in cities 
which have not changed their governmental 
structures for the period covered in this 
study. In this way we can see the effects over 
time of a constant governmental influence. ` 


rained at each time period. The final boundaries were obtained by averaging the values of the two middle 


boundaries obtained at each time period. 


è The categories were derived as follows: (1) All declining cities were considered as one category. 
(2) The boundary between the second and third categories (stable, small increase and large increase, 
respectively) was obtained by averaging the median boundaries of all stable and growing cities for all 


three growth decades. 
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TABLE 4. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 

PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN Born at TIME 1 AND THE 

PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS VOTING AT TIME 2 BY THE 

PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS VOTING AT TIME 1 IN 

. NORTHERN CITIES WITH STABLE GOVERNMENTAL 
STRUCTURES * 


Partial Correlations with 
Turnout in Year> 


City Type 1940 1950 1960 
Stable mayor-council 

(N=76) .40** .33** il 
Stable commission 

(N=26) > 24 15 19 
Stable council-manager 

(N=30) AIE 220 .09 
Stable ward council 

(N65) .34** .34** 04 
Stable at-large-council 

(N=73) sae? sae" lS 
Stable partisan election 

(N47) .29* .10 i22 
Stable nonpartisan elec- 

tion (N=98) 233%" Ei - 224%" 
Stable concurrent elec- 

tion (N=24) 32 14 28 
Stable nonconcurrent 

election (N=120) Re: .44**  .16* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 

* “Stable” means that the cities had the partic- 
ular governmental structure designated for the 
entire period of this study, 1934-1960. 

>The year in the table head is the year of the 
election for which turnout is being correlated with 
the percentage of foreign born of the previous dec- 
ade. Turnout in the previous decade is always par- 
tialed out. For some examples of this method, see 
Footnote a in Table 2. 


The results presented in Table 4 are 
similar to those seen in Table 2. In general, 
the effect of ethnicity on turnout decreases 
between the elections of 1950 and 1960. The 
most striking result is the comparison be- 
tween partisan and nonpartisan cities. In 
nonpartisan cities, ethnicity raises turnout 
in all three election years, while in partisan 
cities this impact is seen only for the 1940 
elections. A similar result was seen in Table 
2. Of the three “unreformed” governmental 
structures considered here (mayor-council 
government, ward city council, and partisan 
election), immigrant populations in partisan 
cities evidenced the lowest impact on turn- 
out and for only one election—-1940 (Tables 
2 and 4). Of the four “reformed” govern- 
mental structures (commission and council- 
manager government, at large city council, 
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and. nonpartisan election), ethnic popula- 
tions in nonpartisan cities had an impact on 
turnout in all three election years. 

To analyze further the effects of partisan 
and nonpartisan elections on the relation- 
ships between ethnicity and turnout, mayor- 
council, ward and partisan cities are 
compared with mayor-council, ward, and 
nonpartisan cities. (See Table 5). The ron- 
partisan mayor-council and ward cities show 
a tendency to high turnout for the elections 
of 1940-60 when large immigrant popula- 
tions are present. In partisan mayor-council 
and ward cities, large immigrant populations 
effect turnout in the 1940 elections only. 

One possible explanation for these results 
in partisan cities is that party considerations 
are more all-encompassing than ethnic con- 
siderations. The all-encompassing nature of 
partisan considerations was demonstrated by 
Pomper (1966), whose study will be dis- 
cussed below. 

As a check on the earlier results and to 
give the reader some idea as to the actual 
differences foreign-born populations make 
on turnout, partial regressions of the per- 
centage of foreign-born at time 1 on the per- 
centage of adults voting at time 2 by the 
percentage of adults voting at time 1 in dif- 
ferent types of Northern cities are presented 
in Table 6. 


Taste 5. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 

PERCENTAGE Or FOREIGN BORN Ar TIME 1 AND THE 

PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS VoTING AT TOME 2 BY THE 

PERCENTAGE OF ApbULTs VoTING at Trwe 1 IN 

NORTHERN Mayor-Councit, WARD, PARTISAN AND 
Nonpartisan Crrres* 





Partial Correlations with 
Turnout in Year? 


City Type 1940 1950 1960 

Mayor council, .43°* 21 11 
ward partisan (38) (37) (35) 

Mayor-council, 30° E ii .34* 
ward nonpartisan (39) (34) (32) 


* Significant at the .05 level. 

** Significant at the .01 level. 

“There were not sufficient cases to compare any 
other combinations of three governmental struc- 
tures. 

»The year in the table head is the year of the 
election for which turnout is being correlated with 
the percentage of foreign born of the previous 
decade. Turnout in the previous decade is always 
partlaled out. Examples of this method are found 
in Footnote a of Table 2. 
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The temporal pattern of the partial re- 
gression coefficients is similar to the earlier 
partial correlation results presented in Table 
2. The partial regression coefficients gen- 
erally decline in magnitude between the 
elections of 1950 and 1960. 

Substantively, the results indicate that 
with some exceptions an increase in the 
percentage of immigrants will generally not 
raise the level of turnout in 1960. Again, a 
significant exception is nonpartisan cities. 
In contrast, an increase in the size of im- 
migrant populations raises turnout levels 
in partisan cities in the 1940 elections only. 


Finally, the question of changes in levels. 


of voting turnout as concomitants of changes 
in the size of immigrant populations remains 
to be answered. Table 7 presents the correla- 
tions between the residual change scores of 
the percentage of foreign born and the per- 
centage of adults voting in different types of 
Northern cities. Most of the correlations are 
nearly zero in value. Of the few correlations 
which are larger in magnitude, none are 
statistically significant. It appears, therefore, 
that there is no relationship between con- 
current changes in the size of immigrant 
populations and the size of turnout.“ 
Apparently, changes in the size of immi- 
grant populations are not associated with 
immediate changes in electoral outcomes. 
This should not be surprising since electoral 
systems have a great deal of continuity 
built into them. Hence, changes im the size 
of immigrant populations (as well as 
changes in any other factors which affect 
urban political systems) would not be re- 
flected as changes in the political system 
until after some (albeit unknown) time 


‘41 Another method of looking at change is by 
the use of turnover tables for voting turnout at 


. times 1 and 2 which are stratified for the per- 


centage of foreign born at times 1 and 2 and any 
other control variables of interest. The major 
drawback of this technique is that cases are used 
up very quickly. However, as a check on the results 
obtained in Table 7, I generated turnover tables 
and calculated net turnover for all strata with 20 
cases Or more. (Many tables had less than 10 
cases.) The results with turnover tables are the 
same as those obtained in Table 7. That is, in 
different types of cities (e.g., mayor-council, ward, 
low blue collar), there is no significant pattern of 
change in turnout levels between decades regard- 
less of stability or change in the percentage of 
immigrants. 
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lapse. This time lag is the assumption built 
into the ‘partial correlation technique em- 
ployed in the foregoing analysis. 

In addition to the continuity built into 
electoral systems, changes in the size of im- 
migrant populations do not necessarily pro- 
vide information on the size of second, third, 
and subsequent generation ethnic popula- 
tions. Presumably, cities which have large 
immigrant populations will also have large 
second and subsequent generation ethnic 
populations. Therefore, even though immi- 
grant populations are shrinking in size, the 
size of ethnic populations in general may be 
Increasing. Jf sufficient data were available, 
changes in the total size of ethnic popula- 
tions might be accompanied by changes in 
the level of turnout. 


IMMIGRANTS AND TURNOUT: DISCUSSION OF 
THE RESULTS 


Large-scale immigration to America ended 
in the 1920s (Jones, 1960:277). The effec- 
tive curtailment of immigration is evidenced 
by (1) a decline in the number of immi- 
grants since 1930 (Hutchinson, 1956:Chap. 
1), (2) an increase in their median age 
(Hutchinson, 1956:14-18), and (3) a de- 
cline in their porportions in aW the cities 
used in this study. However, the cities 
analyzed here generally maintained their 
ranks with respect to the size of their immi- 
grant populations (see Footnote 9). Finally, 
Hadden and Borgatta (1965:128) report 
that in 1960 the percentage of foreign born 
correlates .87 with the percentage of native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. 

In addition, immigrants and their children 
have shown significant occupational ad- 
vancement over time—1910-1950 (Hutch- 
inson, 1956:215-216). Immigrants have 
shown more rapid occupational advance- 
ment than native whites to the point where 
the immigrants’ occupational distribution 
is nearly similar to natives’. And the occupa- 
tional distribution through the years of the 
second generation conforms quite closely 
to the distribution of the white labor force 
as a whole. 

In light of the above data, the following 
conclusions seem likely: 

First, a portion of the immigrants living 
in my sample of cities in 1930 lived in the 
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TABLE 7. PEARSONIAN PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS IN DIFFERENT TYPES or NORTHERN CITIES 
BETWEEN THE RESDUAL CHANGE SCORES OF THE PERCENTAGE OF FORBIGN BORN AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS VOTING 


City 
Type 1934-1940 
All Northern 04 
(170) 
Governmental variables: 
Mayor-council govt. — .03 
(96) 
Commission govt. .16 
(41) 
Council-manager govt. 12 
(33) 
Ward council —.05 
(82) 
At-large council ` il 
(88) 
Partisan election .14 
(61) 
Nonpartisan election —.06 
(109) 
Concurrent election .01 
(35) 
Nonconcurrent election .05 
(135) 
Percentage of blue-collar: 
Low (61 or less) -06 
(76) 
Medium (62—67) .07 
(58) 
High (68 or more) .15 
(36) 
Proportion population change: 
Decrease (.9999 or less) .02 
(59) 


Stable-small increase .06 
(1.0000-1.1002) (85) 
Large increase (1.1C03+-) .06 


(26) 
Region: 
East 
(75) 
Midwest —.05 
(65) 
West .21 
(30) 


Period for Which the Residual 
Change Scores are Computed 
1940-1950 1950-1960 
.08 .02 
(170) (170) 
— .02 09 
(88) (84) 
31 — OL 
(38) (31) 
11 .02 
(44) (55) 
.02 .19 
(78) (80) 
„14 — ii 
(92) (90) 
13 
(60) (58) 
—.10 
(110) (112) 
12 — .Q3 
(34) (34) 
07 — 01 
(136) (136) 
— .02 .07 
(70) (93) 
.26 13 
(62) (49) 
— .06 —.20 
(38) (28) 
— .36 “13 
(19) (70) 
B .03 
(80) (38) 
.08 — .09 
(71) (62) 
.02 -01> 
(75) (75) 
13 —.16 
(65) (65) 
—.14 12 
(30) (30). 





same cities in 1960. Of course, some immi- 
grants moved away since 1930 and some 
(probably a major share since the median 
age of immigrants increases with each suc- 
ceeding decade) died of old age. Second, the 
immigrants who died or moved away were 
not essentially replaced: since the immigrant 
populations declined in all cities. Third, the 
high correlation between the percentage of 


immigrants and the children of immigrants 
indicates that they probably tend to remain 
in their parents’ home city. Finally, immi- 
grants have advanced occupationally to the 
point where they are nearly similar to the 
native white labor force. And immigrants’ 
children are occupationally similar to the 
native old American stocks. Therefore, with 
the passage of time, immigrants and their 
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children have lost their close ties to the Old 
World and have increasingly become Amer- 
icans of foreign descent. If declining num- 
bers and occupational mobility indicate a 
dilution of ethnic ties, the ethnic impact 
on urban politics should, a priors, be on the 
decline. With respect to voting turnout, this 
appears to be the case in partisan but not in 
nonpartisan cities. 

Among all the control variables used 
above, the distinction between partisan and 
nonpartisan cities appears to be crucial. 
Large immigrant populations have no effect 
on turnout in partisan cities after the 1940 
elections. The ethnic impact on turnout per- 
sists for all three elections (1940, 1950, and 
1960) in nonpartisan cities. Also, when two 
other governmental variables were held con- 
stant (mayor-council government and ward 
elections) in Table 5, the differences between 
: partisan and nonpartisan cities with respect 
to the ethnic effect on turnout remained. 
Finally, all other types of cities—e.g., 
mayor-council, high blue collar, population 
decrease, Eastern—are mixtures of par- 
tisan and nonpartisan cities. Therefore, the 
pattern of partial correlations should be 
intermediate, in a temporal sense, between 
those observed in partisan and nonpartisan 
cities. In the case of Eastern cities, for ex- 
ample; we saw that nonpartisan Eastern 
- cities had a temporal pattern of partial cor- 
relations similar to nonpartisan cities gen- 
erally. Eastern partisan cities evidenced 
negligible partial correlations for all these 
elections. AH Eastern cities had still a third 
pattern of partials—no relationship between 
ethnicity and turnout for 1940 elections, a 
statistically significant partial for 1950 
elections, and no relationship again in 1960. 

A possible explanation for the differences 
between partisan and nonpartisan cities is 
found in Pomper’s 1966 study. Pomper 
studied two elections—a nonpartisan mu- 
nicipal election held in 1962 and a partisan 
state assembly contest held in 1961—in 
Newark, New Jersey. Rank order correla- 
tions were computed by ranking precincts 
within wards with respect to their total vote 
percentages given to pairs of candidates. If 
there was a high correlation in a ward be- 
tween the votes given to candidates of the 
same ethnic background, ethnicity was 
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assumed to be a factor in voting. For ex- 
ample, if the rank order correlation between 
two Italian candidates was highly positive, 
Pomper concluded that the candidates’ 
nationality was relevant to the voters. What 
he found was that nationality was generally 
relevant in the nonpartisan municipal elec- 
tion, but not in the partisan state assembly 
contest. 

Pomper concluded that party loyalties 
were generally stronger than nationality 
loyalties. However, he points out in a foot- 
note (1966:91) that both political parties 
had ethnically balanced slates of candidates. 
Obviously, ethnicity was a factor recognized 
by both parties. Yet, in the actual election, 
voters apparently did not split their tickets 
in an effort to vote for candidates of similar 
ethnic background. However, in nonpartisan 
municipal elections like Newark’s there are 
generally no party loyalties to override 
ethnic loyalties. Hence, these loyalties are 
substituted for party loyalties in nonpartisan 
cities. 

These results prcbably illustrate why the 
presence of large immigrant populations 
has no effect on turnout after the 1940 
elections in partisan cities, whereas in non- 
partisan cities, ethnicity contmues to affect 
turnout. 

More people vote in partisan than non- 
partisan elections. In part, the mere presence 
of two competing parties, with their ad- 
vertising campzigns, their organized political 
campaign events, their images which are 
held by voters, and their organized get-out- 
the-vote campaigns, acts to raise turnout 
levels. In many cities with large ethnic popu- 
lations, members of ethnic groups become 
active in partisan politics. In effect, ethnicity 
becomes built into the competitive frame- 
work of party activity. Such is the case in 
cities like New York (Glazer and Moynihan, 
1963:301-310), New Haven (Dahl, 1961: 
Chap. 4), and Newark (Pomper, 1966). 
Perhaps if turnout data were available from 
the turn of the century, we would see a 
pattern of a decreasing impact of ethnicity 
on turnout in partisan cities. This might 
indicate that as ethnic groups struggled to 
gain access tc the political system in dif- 
ferent cities, there arose a high degree of 
competitiveness reflected by high turnout 
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levels. Once ethnic groups were successful 
in their struggle, then inter-ethnic conflict 
subsided, and partisan cities with large 
ethnic populations resembled other partisan 
cities in their pattern of turnout. In effect, 
ethnicity becomes built into the partisan 
framework and therefore persists for long 
periods of time. As a case in point, New 
York City is illustrative of ethnic interests 
being built into the political system. 

Electoral politics in New York City are 
organized on an ethnic basis by politicians 
who try to accommodate diverse ethnic in- 
terests. One method of accommodating these 
interests is by the use of the “balanced 
ticket,” i.e., a slate of candidates which 
represent the major ethnic groups in the 
city. For example, the mayoralty slate (for 
the offices of mayor, city council president, 
and comptroller) usually includes an Italian, 
an Irish, and a Jewish candidate. (Jobn 
Lindsay, of course, is an exception to this 
rule because he is an Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant. However, his running mates have been 
Italian and Jewish.) And, the Manhattan 
borough president’s office is reserved for a 
black man. 

In sum, New York City’s parties try to 
nominate candidates attractive to the city’s 
diverse ethnic interests. Parties “build in” 
these ethnic interests by insuring these in- 
terests are represented by a representative 
ethnic makeup among their candidates, 
party functionaries, and patronage appoint- 
ments. In other words, the building m of 
ethnic interests does not generally consist of 
promises to benefit particular ethnic groups 
economically (although appeals to the black 
populations in cities may be an exception 
to this). Rather, the building in of ethnic 
interests consists of making sure that people 
with particular ethnic backgrounds are 
represented in the city’s political structure, 
and that this representation is made known 
to the relevant ethnic segments of the elec- 
torate. 

Of course, partial correlations revealed 
that after 1940 partisan cities with small 
ethnic populations do not have lower turnout 
than partisan cities with large immigrant 
populations. Political parties in cities with 
small ethnic populations are probably or- 
ganized around bases other than ethnic 
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loyalties. Such bases of organization could 
be around social class or other relevant 
urban factors. 

That ethnic interests can be built into the 
party structure in cities with large ethnic 
populations, and that other interests can be 
built into the party structure in cities with 
small ethnic populations perhaps can ex- 
plain why the presence of large ethnic popu- 
lations did not raise turnout levels in 
partisan cities after 1940. During the early 
part of this century, ethnic competition for 
a place in the political system could have 
created more voter interest in partisan cities 
with large ethnic populations than in 
partisan cities with small ethnic popula- 
tions. As diverse ethnic groups work out 
accommodations with each other (accommo- 
dations such as those reflected in New York’s 
“balanced ticket”), political competition be- 
tween ethnic groups subsides and becomes 
no more than the competition found in 
partisan cities with small ethnic populations. 
Currently, then, regardless of what issues 
or interests (e.g., class or ethnic) are encom- 
passed in the party structures, parties in 
partisan cities do manage to make elections 
sufficiently relevant to insure relatively high 
turnout levels. 

Nonpartisan cities, on the other hand, do 
not have party structures with which to 
build in ethnic competition. Therefore, this 
competition persists from election to election 
in nonpartisan cities with large ethnic popu- 
lations, and these nonpartisan cities are 
characterized by high rates of. turnout. 
However, Tables 2, 4, and 5 show that the 
partial correlations between the percentage 
of foreign born and turnout increased be- 
tween the 1940 and 1950 elections and de- 
creased between the 1950 and 1960 elec- 
tions. If the latter decrease portends a 
decline in the ethnic impact on turnout in 
nonpartisan cities, it is prebably attribu- 
table to the fact that ethnic populations are 
becoming more similar to the native popula- 
tion as a whole and that there are no 
political. parties to keep ethnic differences 
alive. 

The persistence of ethnic factors in urban 
elections has interesting implications for the 
melting pot view of assimilation. The melt- 
ing pot view held that with the passage of 
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time, immigrants and their descendants 
would be absorbed into American society 
- and become indistinguishable from the 
American population as a whole. Reacting 
to this overly simplistic view of assimilation, 
later writers on the subject (e.g., Milton 
Gordon, 1964) contended that ethnic groups 
are now culturally assimilated (acculturated) 
but not structurally assimilated; that is, 
members of ethnic groups in America act 
- like other Americans while at the same time 
preserving many separate ethnic institutions 
(the church, social and recreational clubs, 
the family, etc.). Gordon went on to con- 
tend that political institutions (among 
others) were characterized by the fact that 
they cut across entire populations and were 
not uniquely ethnic institutions. 

Glazer and Moynihan (1963) and Parenti 
(1967) carried Gordon one step further and 
said that political systems do have unique 
ethnic characteristics and can serve to foster 
and maintain ethnic loyalties. (They drew 
` this inference from partisan electoral sys- 
tems.) That is, political systems become 
more than a dependent variable but also act 
as an independent variable to foster and 
maintain the relevancy of ethnicity in urban 
populations. My data, although not directly 
testing this idea, are not inconsistent with it. 

Although the points made in this dis- 
cussion are merely suggestive and not con- 
crete conclusions, the data show that large 
ethnic populations in nonpartisan cities 
persist as an influence on the political 
process. Although the data indicate no ethnic 
impact on turnout in partisan cities after 
1940, evidence from previously cited case 
studies indicates that ethnicity is still rele- 
vant in partisan cities. (Data different from 
those used here are needed to arrive at any 
concrete generalizations about the current 
state of ethnic politics in partisan cities.) 
This persistence of ethnicity in politics 
exists despite the fact that new immigrants 
have not been significantly supplementing 
the numbers of already present ethnic groups 
and that ethnic groups are generally up- 
wardly mobile. How long ethnicity will in- 
fluence urban elections is impossible to tell. 
However, the ethnic impact on politics will 
probably persist for some time to come in 
cities with large ethnic populations and long 
histories of ethnic political activity. 
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APPENDIX 


’ Definitions of Variables and Sources of 
Data: 


1. The percentage of adults voting is the 
total number of voters divided by the 
number of city residents 21 years or older. 
Sources for the number of persons 21 years 
or older are U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1932a:Table 15; 1943a:Tables 32 and 34; 
1952:Table 33; and 1963:Table 20. 

2. The percentage of foreign born is the 
number of foreign-born persons divided by 
the total city population. Sources for the 
number of foreign born are U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1932a:Table 15; 1943a:Tables 
31 and 34; 1952:Table 35; and 1963:Table 
34, These sources were also used to obtain 
the population sizes from which the pro- 
portion population change was computed. 
This variable was calculated by dividing the 
population size at time 1 by the population 
size at time 2, 

3. The percentage of blue-collar was com- 
puted by dividing the total employed male 
labor force into the number of males em- 
ployed in blue-collar occupations. The sources 
of occupational data are U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1932b:Tables 4 and 5; 1943a:Table 
33; 1943b:Table 11; 1952:Table 35; and 
1963:Table 74. 

4. Partisan elections are those where 
party labels appear on the ballot, whereas 
nonpartisan elections have no party labels 
on the ballot. This is a purely legal defini- 
tion of partisan and nonpartisan. Ward 
elected city councils are councils where some 
or all of the councilmen are elected from 
wards. At-large councils are those where all 
councilmen are elected at-large. Data on the 
forms of election, council, and government 
were obtained from Ridley and Nolting, 
1934:Table 1; 1¢41:Table 2; 1951:Table 
3; and Nolting and Arnold, 1961:Table 5. 

5. An election is concurrent when it is 
held with a state or national contest, and a 
nonconcurrent election is held separately 
from any state or national contest. The post 
card questionnaires were the source of this 
information. 

6. States within regions are listed in Foot- 
note 5. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF BLACKS * 


Marvin E. OLSEN’ 


Indiana University 


Recent research has suggested that although blacks often participate less actively than 
whites tn voluntary associations and voting, when socioeconomic status is controlled this 
relationship is reversed, with blacks becoming more active than whites. The present study 
expands this line of research into a wide variety of social and political activities, and also 
adds age as a second control variable. The general tendency for blacks to be more active 
than whites under these controlled conditions is found to occur in every type of activity 
investigated. Comparison of data collected in 1957 and 1968 indicates that the tendency 
kas become more pronounced in recent years. Myrdal’s “compensation” interpretation of 
this trend, which kas been accepted by all previous writers on this topic, is challenged as 
inadequate, since it does not explain black participation in suck realms as mass media ex- 
posure, community activities, partisan political activities, and contacts with the government. 
An alternative “ethnic community” thesis is proposed, and is partially substantiated by the 
finding that blacks who identi/y as members of an ethnic minority terd to be more active 


than nonidentifiers. 


various types of social and political 

activities have concluded that in the 
United States blacks generally tend to be 
less active than whites, For instance, Wright 
and Hyman (1958) reported that blacks in 
their national sample belonged to fewer 
voluntary associations than did whites; t the 


Q aro studies of participation rates in 


* Part of the research on which this paper is 
based was supported by National Science Founda- 
tion grant number GS-1951. I am indebted to Vir- 
ginie Fisher for much of the computational work 
reported in the paper. Copies of the interview 
schedule and data not reported in this paper are 
available from the author on request. 

1A notable exception to this generalization is 
provided by Babchuk and Thompson (1962), who 
found that the percentage of persons belonging to 
one or more voluntary associations was higher in 
their all-black sample of Lincoln, Nebraska, than 
in previous studies with predominantly white sam- 
ples. However, their conclusion that blacks actually 
belong to more organizations than whites is ques- 
tionable on at least two counts: (a) they were 
comparing blacks in a university community, where 
one would expect to find higher rates of participa- 
tion, with whites in other communities and in 
national samples; and (b) they apparently did not 
take into account the total number of associations 
to which a respondent belonged, but only whether 
or not he belonged to any. For these reasons, their 
conclusion must be at least partially discounted. 
Dahi (1961:294-295) also found higher rates of 
political activity among blacks than whites in New 
Haven, Connecticut, but again, the fact that this is 
a university community may have affected his 
data. 
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voting studies conducted by Campbell, et al. 
(1954:191-192; 1960:316) and by Janowitz 
and Marvick (1956:26) all found lower rates 
of voting among blacks than whites; and 
there is evidence from research by Wood- 
ward and Roper (1950) that blacks are less 
active than whites in most forms of political 
involvement. Only in the area of church 
participation do blacks appear to be some- 
what more active than whites (Lenski, 1961: 
40)2 

These racial differences in social and poli- 
tical participation are usually attributed to 
the tendency of white persons to have on the 
average considerably higher socioeconomic 
statuses than do blacks. Socioeconomic 
status, as indicated by occupation, educa- 
tion, and income, is known to correlate posi- 
tively and fairly strongly with almost all 
forms of social and political participation. 
Hence the argument is made that many 
blacks are prevented or inhibited from be- 
coming active participants by their low levels 
of occupational, educational, and income 
achievement. Implicit in this reasoning is 
the supposition that if blacks were to rise 
on these status dimensions until their aver- 
age levels equalled those of whites’, all racial 
differences in social and political participa- 
tion should eventually disappear. 


2 This differential occurred only among Protes- 
tants; white Catholics were more active than blacks 
in Lenski’s study. 
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Although we cannot actually manipulate 
large numbers of blacks in this manner, we 
can approximate the same situation by con- 
trolling for the effects of socioeconomic 
status, and then comparing blacks with 
whites on various measures of participation. 
Orum (1966) recently carried out such an 
analysis, using a combination of national 
and community data, for voluntary associa- 
tion participation and voting. Without con- 
trols, his data showed the expected tendency 
for blacks to be less active than whites in 
both these realms. When socioeconomic 
status was controlled, however, he found a 
slight tendency for this relationship to be 
reversed—especially in regard to active par- 
ticipation (as opposed to nominal member- 
ship) in volumtary associations, membership 
in political organizations, and voting outside 
the South. On these measures, blacks at any 
given socioeconomic status level tended to 
be somewhat more active than whites with 
similar statuses. His finding suggests that 
in this society there may in fact be differ- 
ences in social and political participation be- 
tween blacks and whites that are not caused 
by socioeconomic status—differences that 
are opposite from what one might assume. 

A second, less common “explanation” for 
lower levels of participation by blacks in 
these activities at the present time is the 
differential age distribution between the 
races. Because blacks generally have higher 
birth and death rates than whites, their age 
distribution tends to have a broader base. 
That is, a greater proportion of blacks than 
whites normally fall in the “young adult” 
age category. Since persons under 40 years 
(and especially those under 30) are known 
to have lower rates of participation in many 
social and political activities than do older 
persons (except for those over 70), this age 
factor could be another underlying cause of 
the observed tendency for blacks to partici- 
pate less than whites. Controlling for age 
together with socioeconomic ‘status should 
therefore further clarify the “real” differ- 
ences (if any) between whites and blacks in 
rates of social and political participation. 

The research reported in this paper is 
essentially an extension of Orum’s earlier 
work, in that it examines differences between 
blacks and whites in participation rates with 
socioeconomic status controlled. However, it 
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differs from Orum’s study in at least four 
respects. (1) It measures participation in a 
variety of realms in addition to voluntary 
associations and voting, including mass media 
exposure, community activities, cultural 
events, church activities, informal interac- 
tion with friends and relatives, political dis- 
cussion, partisan political activities, and in- . 
teraction with governmental officials. (2) In 
addition to controlling socioeconomic status, 
it also adds age as a control variable. (3) It 
utilizes a computer program (MCA—Mul- 
tiple Classification Analysis) which applies 
controls statistically (in a manner analogous 
to partial regression) so that the resulting 
“adjusted” mean participation rates are 
based on the total sample rather than only 
small subsamples. (4) It separates black 
respondents into those who do and those 
who do not identify as members of an ethnic 
minority, and examines participation rates 
in both these categories. This research is not 
an exact replication of Orum’s study, but 
rather expands his work in several directions 
and thus provides an independent and more 
rigorous test of his empirical generalizations. 


THEORETICAL ARGUMENTS 


Tf it is true, as suggested by Orum’s work, 
that blacks actually tend to participate more 
actively than whites in a wide range of social 
and political activities, once the limiting ef- 
fects of socioeconomic status (and possibly 


8 The MCA program enables one to examine the 
effects on a designated dependent variable of any 
nominally or ordinally scaled “predictor” or in- 
dependent variable, while statistically controlling 
other related predictor variables. For each category 
of every predictor variable, the program gives both 
the “unadjusted” mean score of the dependent vari- 
able and an “adjusted” mean which takes into 
account the effects of all other predictor variables 
(ie., partials out their effects.) The program also 
determines for each predictor variable a zero-order 
(eta), partial (beta), and multiple (R) correlation 
coefficient. These coefficients are roughly analagous 
to Pearsonian r’s, in that they indicate, when 
squared, the proportion of total variance in the 
dependent variable being explained. They do not, 
however, assume a linear model or designate the 
direction of the relationship. In this paper, signs 
indicating direction have been dffixed to the co- 
efficients on the basis of visual inspection of the 
mean scores for blacks and whites. For further 
information about the MCA program, see Andrews 
et al. (1967). 
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also age) have been removed, what theoreti- 
cal interpretation can be given to this em- 
pirical generalization? 

One line of reasoning, first suggested by 
Myrdal (1944) and reinterated by both Bab- 


chuck and Thompson (1962) and: Orum 


(1966), might be termed the “compensa- 
tion” thesis. Their argument is that blacks 
attempt to compensate for the racial dis- 
crimination they encounter in many realms 
of social life by forming relationships and 
organizations among themselves, in which 
they can at least partially escape white rac- 
ism. In Orum’s (1966) words: “Since Ne- 
groes are deprived of the usual social and 
psychological satisfactions of everyday life, 
they are compelled to seek such satisfactions 
collectively through other means. Opportuni- 
ties for association are restricted by explicit 
or tacit observance of segregation in public 
places of entertainment. The oppressive at- 
mosphere of slum dwellings also does not 
offer a congenial environment for social ac- 
tivity. Quite naturally, then, clubs and asso- 
ciations become focuses for Negroes’ social 
life.” 

This explanation may very likely have 
considerable validity in regard to voluntary 
associations of all kinds, and also in the 
areas of church participation and interper- 
sonal relationships with friends and relatives. 
But the compensation argument does not 
. seem relevant to more “public” kinds of ac- 
tivities such as mass media exposure, com- 
munity activities, cultural events, voting, 
partisan political participation, and contacts 
with the government. In one way or another, 
all of these activities bring blacks into closer 
contact with the white community. If black 
activism represented only an attempt to es- 
cape from or compensate for white racism, 
blacks should avoid these kinds of assimi- 
lating activities, regardless of socioeconomic 
status or age. To the extent that black 
activism extends into these areas also, the 
compensation argument proves inadequate. 

An alternative explanation, which might 
be termed the “ethnic community” thesis, 
has been suggested by Lane (1959:Chap. 
17), although its roots lie in the Marxian 
notion of class consciousness, Lane was con- 
cerned only with political activities, but his 
argument is perhaps equally applicable to all 
types of participation. In essence, this thesis 
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Suggests that members of ethnic -minorities 
—whether based on race, religion, or na- 
tionality—may become active in social and 


. political affairs because of social pressures 


exerted upon them within their ethnic com- 
munity. to conform: to the norms of that com- 
munity. Members of such an ethnic com-’ 
munity are often more aware of their 
common bonds, and hence are more socially 
cohesive, than are white Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estants—largely because of discrimination 
by WASP’s, As a consequence, their ethnic 
community serves as a salient reference group 
for them. If the norms of this community 


stress social and political activism, these 


people will tend to exert pressures (both in- 
formal and formal) upon one another to con- 
form to these norms by taking part in a 
variety of activities aimed at improving their, 
common conditions. This process is perhaps 
most clearly visible in politics, and Lane 
discusses a number of contributing factors, 
including special concerns that are particu- 
larly salient to the ethnic community, close 
identification with ethnic leaders, reliance on 
collective rather than individual solutions to 
common problems, and the actions of politi- 
cal machines. But it could just as well oper- 
ate in the nonpolitical realms of media ex- 
posure, community activities, and cultural 
events. 

To provide at least a partial test of this 
ethnic community thesis, we shall in this 
study compare participation rates among 
ethnic identifiers and nonidentifiers. If ethnic 
identifiers tend to be more active than non- 
identifiers, this would suggest that these peo- 
ple perceive the existence of an ethnic com- 
munity which presumably serves as a refer- 
ence group for them and thus influences their 
actions. l 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The principal set of data for this research 
was taken from the 1967-68 Indianapolis 
Area Project of the Institute of Social Re- 
search at Indiana University. (A secondary 
set of data used for comparative purposes is 
described later in tbe paper.) The popula- 
tion for this study was the entire “urbanized 
area” (i.e. central city and surrounding 
suburbs) of Indianapolis, from which a sam- 
ple was drawn using probability sampling 
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with quotas.*-A total of 750 adults were in- 
terviewed by trained graduate students and 
professional interviewers during January— 
"March 1968. To minimize subjective inter- 
viewer biases, most of the questions on the 
schedule were of a “closed” nature with pre- 
_ determined response categories. 

The independent variable of race was 
dichotomized.as Caucasian or “white” (N= 
592) and Negro or “black” (N= 154). The 
one Oriental who fell into the sample, as 
well as three whites with extensive missing 
data, were excluded from this analysis. 

The control variable of socioeconomic sta- 
tus was measured with occupation of the 
head of the household (coded by Duncan 
Socioeconomic Index numbers), education 
of the respondent (total number of years of 
all kinds of education completed), and total 
family income (in 1967 before taxes). In 
addition to being combined into a single 
eight-category SES Index, each of these fac- 
tors was also analyzed separately. The vari- 
able of respondent’s age was coded into six 
ten-year categories. 

A total of 15 different dependent variables 
were utilized, all but the first of which were 
indexes constructed from two. or more separ- 
ate questions. These measures and their com- 
ponent items were as follows: (1) Voluntary 
Association Memberships (total number of 
associations to which the person belonged, 
including unions but excluding .churches) ; 
(2) Voluntary Association Participation In- 
dex (which also took into. account frequency 
of attending meetings and serving on com- 
mittees or holding offices); 5 (3) Political 


*This procedure, developed by the National 
Opinion Research Center, uses probability sampling 
down through the selection of blocks (or clusters 
of blocks), but chooses individual respondents by 
quotas within five different categories defined in 
terms of age for men and employment status for 
women (which are the factors that have been 
found to affect availability for interviewing most 
directly). Quotas for each category in each block 
are determined by the composition of the popula- 
tion living in that census tract. In addition, strict 
controls are imposed on the interviewers to insure 
that no dwelling units with potential respondents 
are skipped. Although this procedure adds a small 
amount of sampling error (estimated to be less 
than 10% in most cases), it provides considerable 
savings in time and costs. For additional details of 
this sampling technique, see Sudman (1966). ° 

8 For each voluntary association to which a 
person belonged, he received one point for mere 
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Organization Participation Index (activities 
in organizations other than political parties 
that were primarily oriented toward poli- 
tics); ® (4) Mass Media Exposure Index 
(listening to informational or public affairs 
programs on television and radio, reading 
newspapers, and reading “serious” maga- 
zines); 7 (5) Political News Exposure Index 
(listening to news programs on television 
and radio, reading national and international 
news and editorials in newspapers, and read- 
ing political articles in magazines); (6) 
Community Activities Index (attendance at 
all kinds of community affairs and participa- 
tion in various community service pro- 
grams); (7) Cultural Events Index (attend- 
ance at plays, lectures, concerts, operas, and 
similar ‘events); 8 (8) Church Participation 
Index (based on church membership, fre- 
quency of attendance, and participation in 
other church activities); (¢) Friends Inter- > 
action Index (number of close personal 
friends, frequency of visiting them, and 
membership and participation in informal 
friendship groups); (10) Relatives Interac- 
tion Index (number of relatives in the com- 
munity and frequency of visiting them); 
(11) Political Discussion Index (discussing 
politics with neighbors, friends, relatives, 
and co-workers); (12) Registration and 
Voting Index (current registration, voting in 
the last local election, voting in the 1966 
Congressional election, and voting in the 
1964 and 1960 Presidential elections) ; ° (13) 


membership, two points if he attended at least half 
the meetings, and three points if he had ever held 
office or served on a committee in the organization. 
A respondent’s points from all of his voluntary 
associations were then summed to determine his 
index score. 

8 Points on this index were again based on mem- 
bership, attendance, and office/committee activity. 

T Points were awarded for number of hours per 
week spent listening to all such informational pro- 
grams on radio and television, far number of daily 
newspapers read regularly, and for number of 
serious magazines read regularly. All of these were 
then summed to determine a person’s index score. 
Unless otherwise noted, this same type of procedure 
was followed in constructing all the other partici- 
pation indexes. 

8 In this case, a single score was determined for 
frequency of attendance at any of the events 
mentioned above. 

9 A respondent received two points if he was 
currently registered to vote. For each of the three 
elections, he received two points if he voted, or 
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Partisan Political Activities Index (wearing 
a campaign button or displaying a political 
poster or bumper sticker, contributing money 
to a campaign, and attending a party meet- 


_ ing, rally, or dinner); (14) Partisan Politi- 


cal Involvement Index (doing volunteer work 
for a political party or candidate, and serv- 
ing on a committee or holding office in a 
political party); and (15) Governmental 
Contacts Index (writing a letter to a state or 
federal legislator, contacting a public official 
in some manner, and attendmg a meeting 
of a public committee, board, commission, or 
council). All of these measures were coded 
into six-category scales, from low to high. 


RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


Race and Participation Without Controls.’ 


Zero-order relationships between race and 
each of the fifteen dependent participation 
variables are shown in the first column of 
Table 1. None of the mean differences be- 
tween blacks and whites are very large, but 
there is a general tendency for the coeff- 
cients to be negative (that is, for blacks to be 
less active than whites) or else essentially 
zero. More specifically, blacks score lower 


than whites in seven areas, including such 


crucial ones as Voluntary Association Parti- 
cipation, Political News Exposure, Political 
Discussion, and Governmental Contacts. On 
the other hand, blacks do score higher than 
whites on seven other indexes, but most of 
these differences are quite minimal (the co- 


efficients for Community Activities, Regis- 


tration and Voting, Partisan Activities, and 
Partisan Involvement are all .03 or less). 
It is perhaps surprising that these black re- 
spondents scored as high as they did on the 
above four indexes, but these findings are in 
fact consistent with results from several other 
recent studies that have found marked in- 
creases in political activity among blacks in 
recent years.2° Only in the areas of Church 
Participation and Friends Interaction do 
blacks participate to a noticeably greater ex- 


` tent than whites, but both of these findings 


one point if he did not vote but either (a) was 
registered, or (b) was ineligible to register because 
he did not meet age or residency requirements. 

10 This literature is reviewed by Orum (1966) 
in considerable detail and therefore is not repeated 
here. 
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were also to be expected. Many of these re- 
lationships—both positive and negative— 
are not statistically significant by them- 
selves, but our concern here is with overall 
trends, not separate relationships, and parti- 
cularly with changes in these zero-order cor- 
relations when controls are introduced.“ 

Race and Participation with SES Con- 
trolled. On all three indicators of socioeco- 
nomic status, blacks scored on the average 
much lower than whites in this sample. As 
a result, 51% of the whites but only 18% 
of the blacks fell in the upper four categories 
of the SES Index (tau C for the SES Index 
with race=~.28). Hence controlling for 
socioeconomic status should affect most or 
all of the above zero-order correlations, rais- 
ing the mean scores for blacks and lowering 
those for whites.” 

The second column of Table 1 reports the 
adjusted mean scores for blacks and whites 
and the resulting beta coefficients with the 
SES Index controlled, using the Multiple 
Classification Analysis computer program. 
Note that in every instance the mean score 
for whites has decreased and that for blacks 
has increased, so that all the coefficients 
have risen in magnitude and all are now 
positive. This holds true regardless of 
whether blacks initially scored lower or 
higher than whites. In other words, on every 
measure of social and political participation 
investigated here, controlling for socioeco- 
nomic status increases the level of participa- 
tion of blacks above that of whites, which 
in many cases reverses the direction of the 
initial relationship. Some of these changes 
are only very slight, especially in the cases of 
Friends Interaction and Relatives Interac- 
tion. Nevertheless, the fact that all 15 vari- 


1l Because of this emphasis on trends across 
numerous variables, rather than with separate re- 
lationships, tests of statistical significance are not 
reported in this paper. Even though a number of 
relationships may not be statistically significant by 
themselves, if they are consistently in the same 
direction it is statistically valid to assume that 
the overall tendency they represent does exist in 
the total population. The probability of obtaining 
numerous consistent relationships (no matter how 
small) without the existence of an overall general 
tendency in the population is usually quite low. 

12 The tendency of mean scores to increase for 
blacks, and decrease for whites, is a statistical con- 
sequence of the adjustment procedure which stan- 
dardizes all scores to an average sociceconomic level. 
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TABLE 1. Race AND 15 ĪNDICATORS or SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: WITHOUT CONTROLS, WITH 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS STATISTICALLY CONTROLLED, AND WITH BOTH SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND 
AGE STATISTICALLY CONTROLLED 


Without Controls 


Whites 


Blacks 


SES Index 
Controlled 


Whites 


1.29 


1.86 


0.06 


2.15 


2.68 


1.75 


0.36 


2.49 


2.36 


1.30 


1.30 


-06 


11 


.13 


.02 


18 


-10 


-08 


-05 


Blacks 


1.55 


2.34 


2.23 


0.41 


3.27 


3.06 


2.47 


1.44 


3.61 


1.65 


637 - 


SES Index and Age 
Controlled 
Whites Blacks 
1.27 1.60 
.08 
1.82 2.43 
i2 
0.03 0.05 
„O4 
2.12 2.66 
„15 
2.63 2.94 
.08 
1.74 2.34 
15 5 

0.36 0.42 
.03 

2.45 3.42 
.22 

2.69 3.12 
.10 

2.38 3.36 

— Ol 

1.31 1.41 
.03 

3.09 3.86 
17 

1.27 1.76 
il 

0.46 0.77 
10 ` 

0.90 1.16 
.07 


a a a ee a a E 
* Etz is a measure of total zero-order association, which when squared indicates the total amount of 
variance in the dependent variable explained by the independent variable. 
” Beta is a measure of partial association, which indicates the strength of the relationship between the 


independnet and dependent variables with the effects of the control variable(s) held constant, 
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ables shifted in the same direction under 
these controlled conditions suggests that the 
overall trend is real, even if some of the re- 
lationships do not reach statistical signifi- 
cance. t? 

Since this statistical control procedure 
does not allow us to examine separately the 
various categories of the control variable, 
the analysis was then repeated with the SES 
Index controlled by subclassification. For 
ease of presentation, in Table 2 the eight 
categories of the SES Index have beén col- 
lapsed to four, and the six categories of each 
participation variable have been collapsed to 
three (or in one case, two). The tau C co- 
efficients reported are still based on the full 
scale for each dependent variable, however. 
For comparison purposes, figures for the 
total sample are also included. 

Although the High SES category contains 
only seven blacks, and hence must be inter- 
preted with extreme caution, these data 
nevertheless make clear that the overall 
trend observed with statistical controls holds 
true in all but a few SES categories on all 
15 participation variables. The most notable 
changes on almost all the participation vari- 
ables (with the major exception of Voluntary 


Association Memberships) occur in the Low 


SES category, which contains over half the 
blacks, but the general tendency for partici- 
pation levels among blacks to exceed those 
for whites occurs in all four socioeconomic 
categories. 

Finally, to ensure that this trend was the 


13 Although the only specific type of voluntary 
association listed in Table 1 is political organiza- 
tions, separate analyses were also conducted for 
several other categories of associations: labor 
unions; fraternal, veterans, and patriotic organiza- 
tions; business, civic, and professional organiza- 
tions; educational, youth-serving, cultural, and 
charitable organizations; and social, recreational, 
and sports organizations. The general tendency for 
participation rates for blacks to shift above those 
for whites with socioeconomic status controlled was 
observed in all these categories except labor unions. 
(In that case the zero-order relationship was 
slightly positive in favor of blacks (.05), and 
_ remained essentially unchanged when the SES In- 
dex was controlled.) The eta and beta coefficients 
for the other categories were as follows: (a) fra- 
ternal, etc., organizations changed from --.06 to 
01; (b) business, etc., organizations changed from 
—.06 to .03; (c) educational, etc. organizations 
changed from 0 to .09; and (d) social, etc., organi- 
zations changed from —.09 to 02. 
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result of controlling for socioeconomic status 
as a whole, and was not being produced by 
just one or two of its component measures, 
the entire analysis was repeated with occupa- 
tion, education, and then income as separate 
control variables, using both statistical and 
physical control procedures. Although the 
resulting data are not given here, all three 
status measures had essentially equal effects 
on each of the 15 participation variables. 
Moreover, in all cases controlling a single 
status measure produced less change in the 
dependent variables than that produced by 
the composite SES Index—that is, their ef- 
fects are additive. The overall tendency ob- 
served here thus appears to be a consequence 
of controlling for socioeconomic status as a 
unitary phenomenon, and is not a unique 
effect of occupation, education, or income 
taken separately. 

Race and Participation with SES and Age 
Controlled. As previously mentioned, young 
adults are frequently much less active in 
many realms of social and political activities 
than are older perscns. Blacks in this sample 
tended on the average to be considerably 
younger than whites; 57% of the blacks 
but only 43% of the whites were under age 
40. Hence controlling for age, in addition to 
socioeconomic status, should further accen- 
tuate the previously noted trends for partici- 
pation rates among blacks to exceed those 
for whites in all areas, The results of this 
analysis are given in the third column of 
Table 1. On 11 of the 15 participation vari- 
ables, this double control has the effect of 
increasing the mean differences between 
whites and blacks above those obtained with 
just the SES Index controlled. That is, the 
adjusted mean participation rates for whites 
are lowered still further, whereas those for 
blacks are raised even higher, with resulting 
increases in the postive beta coefficients. The 
figures for three of the remaining participa- 
tion indexes—Political Organization Partici- 
pation, Cultural Events, and Political Dis- 
cussion—remain essentially unchanged, while 
the relationship for Relatives Interaction is 
reversed (with whites scoring slightly higher - 
than blacks). Overall, controlling for age 
does not appear to produce as noticeable 
shifts in black-white participation rates as 
does controlling for socioeconomic status, 
but the two controls taken together do tend 
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in most cases to strengthen further the gen- 
eral tendency for blacks to score above 
whites, 

Ethnic identification among blacks. As 
mentioned previously, one means of testing 
the validity of the ethnic community ex- 
planation of social and political participa- 
tion among blacks is to separate black re- 
spondents who identify as members of an 
ethnic minority (N = 82) from those who do 
not (N=44). (Twenty-eight blacks could 
not or would not respond to this question, 
and are omitted from the following anal- 
ysis.) The ethnic community thesis would 
predict that ethnic identifiers should score 
higher than nonidentifiers on all measures of 
participation. 

Table 3 lists the means for these two 
categories of blacks on all the participation 
variables; in the first column no controls 
are applied, while in the second column the 
SES Index is controlled. With both sets of 
data, ethnic identifiers score higher than 
nonidentifiers on 13 of the 15 participation 
variables. Many of these differences of means 
are not Jarge, but the trend is consistent. In 
general, the differences become greater when 
socioeconomic status is controlled. Only on 
Voluntary Association Memberships and 
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Relatives Interaction do nonidentifiers score 
higher than identifiers, and the significance 
of these deviant cases is blunted by the fact 
that Voluntary Association Participation 
(which includes attendance and personal in- 
volvement as well as membership) and 
Friends Interaction both conform to the 
dominant pattern. 

Time Trends. Is the observed tendency 
for blacks to be more active socially and 
politically than whites of comparable socio- 
economic statuses a fairly recent phenome- 
non, or has it been occurring for some time? 
The compensation explanation would argue 
that it has probably been happening for a 
long period of time, whereas the ethnic com- 
munity thesis would suggest that it may have 
been a more recent outgrowth of the civil 
rights movement of the past decade. 

With the Indianapolis data we can trace 
the trend back to 1960 by examining voting 
rates in the earliest two elections included in 
the Registration and Voting Index: the 1964 
and 1960 Presidential elections. A greater 
percentage of eligible blacks than whites 
voted in both elections: for 1964 the figures 
are 86% of the blacks versus 79% of the 
whites, while the comparable figures in 1960 
are 89% and 82%. When the SES Index was 


TABLE 3. MEAN PARTICIPATION RATES FOR BLACK ETHNIC Jpentiriers AND Non-IpEntiviess: WITHOUT 
CONTROLS AND WITH SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS CONTROLLED 


Without Controls SES Index Controlled 
Identifiers Nonidentifiers Identifiers Nonidentifiers 

Voluntary Association 

Memberships 1.11 1.20 1.58 1.62 
Voluntary Association 

Partidpation 1.87 1.70 2.51 2.26 
Politica] Organization 

Participation 0.17 0.14 0.25 0.21 
Mess Media Exposure 2.21 2.20 2.56 2.50 
Poktical News 

Exposure 2.56 2.30 2.95 2.59 
Community Activities 2.06 2.05 2.42 2.34 
Cultural Events 0.30 0.23 0.46 0.38 
Church Participation S222 2.70 3.47 2.92 
Friends Interaction 3.01 2.95 3.10 3.01 
Relatives Interaction 223 2.84 2.31 2.87 
Pohtical Discussion 1.18 1.11 1.56 1.34 
Registration and 

Voting 3.63 2.86 3.86 3.08 
Partisan Political 

Activities 1.63 1.32 1.80 1.48 
Partisan Political 

Involvement 0.68 0.48 0.78 0.55 

0.82 1.15 1.08 


Governmental Contacts 0.87 
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controlled by subclassification, this higher 
voting rate among blacks was found to hold 
at all socioeconomic levels except the very 
highest category in the 1964 election (with 
an N of only 7). The MCA program was then 
used to control both the SES Index and age 
simultaneously. The resulting data are as fol- 
lows: (1) For the 1964 election, the unad- 
justed means (without controls) are 0.87 for 
blacks and 0.79 for whites, whereas the ad- 
justed means (with controls applied) are 0.97 
for blacks and 0.77 for whites. (2) For the 
1960 election, the unadjusted means: are 0.89 
for blacks and 0.82 for whites, whereas the 
adjusted means are 1.00 for blacks and 0.80 
for whites. The same trend found in all 


previous analyses is evident here; when con- ` 


trols are applied, mean figures for blacks in- 
crease while those for whites decrease, thus 
widening the differences in participation 
rates between the races. Apparently, then, 
this phenomenon has been occurring in 
Indianapolis in the area of voting since at 
least 1960. 

To go back further in time than 1960, we 
must turn briefly to a second set of data 
drawn from the 1957 Detroit Area Study 
conducted by the Institute for Social Re- 
search at The University of Michigan.1* 
This study also dealt with social and political 
participation and provided many of the ideas 
on which the Indianapolis research was 
based. Since the schedule used in the Detroit 
study differed in many ways from that em- 
ployed in Indianapolis, and since the social 
and political structure of the two cities are 
quite diverse, these two sets of data are not 
strictly comparable. Nevertheless, by exam- 


ining the results of the Detroit study we can’ 


obtain some indication as to whether or not 
the trend observed in Indianapolis in the 


14 The Detroit sample, drawn entirely from 
Wayne County, was selected using 2 stratified 
multistage area-probability design in which the 
primary sampling units were political precincts 
stratified according to dominant political preference 
and ethnic homogeneity of the residents. Random 
procedures were then used within precincts, blocks, 
and dwelling units. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this design, see Eldersveld (1964:24-34). 
Interviews were conducted (again by graduate 
students and professional interviewers) with 596 
persons during January-February 1957, but be- 
cause of missing data the working N is reduced to 
579. 
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1960’s also occurred in another city during 
the previous decade. 

Nine social and political participation 
variables can be. measured with the Detroit 
data, all of which are similar or identical 
to those used with the Indianapolis study: 
Voluntary Association Participation, Poli- 
tical Organization Participation, Political 
News Exposure,1® Church Participation," 
Friends Interaction,1® Political Discussion,” 
Voting,?° Partisan Political Activities,’ and 
Partisan Political Involvement.*” The Socio- 
economic Status Index corstructed with the 
Detroit data, using the variables of occupa- 
tion, education, and income, was almost 
identical to the Indianapolis index.?8 

Table 4, which gives the results of the 
Detroit analysis, is similar in format to Table 
1 except that socioeconomic status is the - 
only control variable reported.* (The De- 
troit data were analyzed with socioeconomic 
status and age simultaneously controlled, 
but these results were virtually identical to 


15 This index and the following one for partici- 
pation in political organizations are both identical 
to the comparable indexes for Indianapolis. 

16 With the Detroit data, this index is based on 
watching the 1956 convention and other political 
programs on television, reading political articles in 
magazines, and number of newspapers read regu- 
larly. 

17 This index is based only on church member- 
ship and attendance and does rot take into account 
other church-related activities. 

18 This index is based only on frequency of 
visiting friends, neighbors, and co-workers, 

19 This index is identical to the comparable one 
for Indianapolis. 

20 This index is based on voting in the 1956, 
1952, and 1948 Presidential elections, plus the 
average frequency of voting in all local elections. 
It does not take into account registration. 

21 This is a single item asking whether or not 
the respondent had ever contributed money to a 
political campaign. 

22 This is also a single item, asking whether or 
not the respondent had ever done any volunteer 
partisan work. 

28 Occupation was coded using the standard 
Census Bureau categories; the education question 
was similar to that for Indianapolis; and income 
data are for 1956. , 

34 Blacks in the Detroit sample were even more 
disadvantaged in terms of socloeconomic status 
than were Indianapolis blacks; only 13% (com- 
pared to 18%) of them scored in the upper half 
of the SES Index. However, this difference may be 
due largely to the time difference between the 
two studies. 
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Taste 4. Race AND NINE INDICATORS or SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION IN DETROIT: WITHOUT 
CONTROLS AND WITH SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS STATISTICALLY CONTROLLED 


Without Controls 


SES Index Controlled 





Whites 


Blacks Whites Blacks 





Voluntary Association 
Participation 
x 1.96 
Eta/Beta 
Political Organization 
Participation 
x 


Eta/Beta 
Political News Exposure 
x 


Eta/Beta 
Church Participation 
x 3.29 
, Eta/Beta 
Friends Interaction 
xX 1.26 


Eta/Beta .09 


Political Discussion 


X 
Eta/ Beta 
Voting 
x 2.51 


Eta/Beta —.10 


Partisan Political 
Activities 
X 0.10 


Eta/Beta —, 12 


Partisan Political 
Involvement 
x 0.14 


Eta/Beta — 05 


those for SES alone, and hence are omitted 
here.) 75 

The overall pattern observed in Detroit 
in 1957 is virtually the same as the one in 
Indianapolis in 1968. Without controls, 
blacks score lower than whites on all these 
participation measures except Friends In- 
teraction; the slight positive zero-order re- 
lationships obtained in Indianapolis for 
Community Activities, Church Participation, 
Relatives Interaction, Registration and Vot- 
ing, Partisan Political Activities, and Parti- 
san Political Involvement do not appear in 
the Detroit data. When the SES Index is 


25 The apparent reason for the failure of the age 
variable to affect participation rates in Detroit is 
that in this sample the age distribution for blacks 
is slightly higher (rather than lower) than that 
for whites; 21% of the whites but only 11% 
of the blacks were under age 30. Nevertheless, the 
slightly older average age of blacks did not decrease 
their participation rates. 


— 10 


1.84 
—.01 


0.00 0.01 


4.05 4.40 


3.25 3.49 


06 


14 


2.40 


0.00 0.09 0.03 ` 


~— .08 


0.13 


controlled, however, the adjusted mean fig- 
ures for whites decrease and those for blacks 
increase in every case. Again, the low socio- 
economic statuses of many blacks limit their 
rates of social and political participation, but 
these racial differences in participation are 
largely reduced or eliminated when SES is 
controlled. 

There is, nevertheless, a crucial difference 
between the results of the Detroit and In- 
dianapolis analyses. In Indianapolis, all of 
the relationships became positive when SES 
was controlled, with the adjusted means for 
blacks being higher than those for whites on 
all participation measures. In Detroit, in con- 
trast, only one relationship—-for Church Par- 
ticipation—is reversed with SES controlled, 
although four others—for Voluntary Asso- 
ciation Participation, Political Discussion, 
Voting, and Partisan Political Involvement 
—almost reach this point. In other words, 
although the same basic trend is evident in 
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both cities, it was apparently not as strong 
in Detroit in 1957 as in Indianapolis in 
1968. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Orum (1966) summarized the findings of 
his study of social and political participation 
among Negroes with the statement that “in 
terms of over-all organizational participation 
—-membership and activity—Negroes are 
not any more apathetic than whites. In fact, 
we found that Negroes are more likely to be 
active in organizations. Voting trends, more- 


over, indicate that Negroes are less indiffer-. 


ent now to civic affairs than they were ten 
years ago.” The main conclusion emerging 
from this present research is that Orum’s 
generalization can be broadened to include 
a much wider variety of social and political 
activities—once racial differences in socio- 
economic status (and also age) are taken 
into account. 

In many of these areas blacks as a whole 
‘ still participate somewhat less extensively 
than do whites, although in other areas (at 
least in Indianapolis in 1968) blacks par- 
ticipate as actively or slightly more actively 
than whites. More significant, however, is 
the consistent finding that with socioeco- 
nomic status controlled (as described in 
Footnote 3), participation rates for whites 
decline while those for blacks increase in 
every activity investigated in both Indiana- 
polis and Detroit. This tendency was strong 
enough in Indianapolis in 1968 to produce 
positive relationships for all 15 measures of 
social and political participation; with the 
effects of socioeconomic status held constant, 
adjusted participation rates for blacks were 
higher than for whites in every instance. 
Moreover, simultaneously controlling for age 
strengthened most of these positive relation- 
ships even further. Although present m De- 
troit in 1957, the trend was weaker and pro- 
duced only two positive relationships among 
the nine participation measures examined. 
Controlling for age did not significantly alter 
any of these Detroit relationships. 

What light do these findings throw on the 
competing compensation and ethnic commu- 
nity theoretical explanations of black parti- 
cipation in social and political activities? 
The compensation argument is supported 
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by the general tendency for black-white par- 
ticipation differences to decline when socio- 
economic status is controlled that occurred 
at least as early as the mid-1950’s—before 
the militant civil rights struggle and “black 
power” movement began. (In this context, it 
might also be noted that some of Orum’s 
data were collected as early as 1955.) 

On the other side of the ledger, however, 
three findings of this research can be inter- 
preted as tending to verify the ethnic com- 
munity thesis, First, blacks appear to be par- 
ticipating quite actively not only in volun- 
tary associations—which was the original 
basis for Myrdal’s (1944) compensation ar- 
guments—but also in such areas as the mass 
media, community activities, cultural events, 
voting, partisan political events, and con- 
tacts with the government. If their activities 
represented primarily an attempt to escape 
from white racism through participation in 
all-black voluntary associations, they pre- 
sumably would not be entering these addi- 
tional areas, all of which bring them into 
direct interaction with the dominant white 
community. Hence additional factors beyond 
escaping from racial discrimination must be 
operating. 

Second, when the recent data from In- 
dianapolis are compared with the earlier 
data from Detroit, a clear time trend 
emerges. In most of the social and political 
areas examined in Detroit, blacks still par- 
ticipated less actively than whites after so- 
cioeconomic status was held constant. In 
contrast, in all 14 areas investigated in In- 
dianapolis, blacks generally tended to par- 
ticipate more actively than whites of com- 
parable socioeconomic levels. To the extent 
that we can draw inferences from this com- 
parison of two different cities, this time 
trend would suggest that the civil rights 
efforts of the 1960’s may have given blacks 
increased impetus to take part in all kinds 
of social and political activities. 

Third, the finding that blacks who iden- 
tify as members of an ethnic community 
tend to participate more actively in most 
areas than do nonidentifiers (both without 
and with socioeconomic status controlled) 
also supports the ethnic community explana- 
tion. If we are correct in assuming that 
ethnic identifiers look to the black com- 
munity as a reference group more than do 
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nonidentifiers, and that the currently pre- 
vailmg norms of the black community stress 
activism, then the higher rates of activity 
among identifiers suggest that membership 
in a cohesive ethnic community does propel 
many individuals toward participation in a 
variety of social and political arenas. 

Perhaps the fairest assessment we can 
make at this time concerning the relative 
merits of the compensation and ethnic com- 
munity theses is that both are at least par- 
tially vaild in respect to blacks in the con- 
temporary United States. It is undoubtedly 
true that many black people have been for 
a long time seeking to escape racial discrimi- 
nation by forming and participating in their 
own voluntary associations. But it also seems 
almost self-evident that the recent emphasis 
on “black pride” and “black power” must 
certainly have stimulated many black per- 
sons to extend and intensify their participa- 
tion in numerous realms of social and politi- 
cal life. In short, the compensation and 
ethnic community theses undoubtedly offer 
complementary, not contradictory, explana- 
tions of the tendency for blacks to partici- 
pate more actively than whites of comparable 
socioeconomic and age levels in many social 
and political activities. Both processes could 
well be operating together on many blacks in 
this society, and both would tend to heighten 
their participation rates. 

Moreover, assuming that the civil rights 
movement will continue in the future, it 
would seem fairly safe to predict that the 
tendency for blacks to become increasingly 
active can only expand. Indeed, to the extent 
that blacks succeed in raising their socioeco- 
nomic levels, the statistically adjusted par- 
ticipation figures obtained in this research 
could well become actual rates—with blacks 
as a whole being noticeably more active 
than whites in all forms of social and poli- 
tical participation. 

To assess more adequately the validity of 
the compensation and ethnic community ar- 
guments, further research must go beyond 
measurement of participation rates to probe 
in depth the social forces that push blacks 
toward active participation, their individual 
reasons for becoming involved in all kinds of 
social and political activities, and the result- 
ing outcomes of these actions. 

Finally, beyond the concern of this paper 
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with the quantity of black social and politi- 
cal participation lies the crucial question of 
the nature of these activities. Will blacks 
increasingly turn their attention and efforts 
inward toward the black community, creat- 
ing their own social and political systems 
that are largely independent of the larger 
society, or will they seek fuller participation 
in the systems that whites have created and 
dominated for so long? And regardless of the 
direction of this expanding black activity, 
what will be its goals and its consequences 
for the total society? Will blacks attempt to 
isolate themselves from white society, merely 
accommodate themselves to it, gradually 
alter it, or radically change it? These last 
questions clearly extend beyond social sci- - 
ence into the formulation of public policy, 
but they are burning issues in our society 
today which social scientists can study and 
possibly help to resolve. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF INTERACTION AND FORMS OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL EXPLANATION 


Tuomas P. WILSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Two different conceptions of social twnteraction, the “normative” and the “interpretive,” are 
examined in terms of the mode of description required for deductive explanation. It is shown 
that if social interaction is an interpretive process, descriptions of interaction cannot satisfy 
the requirement for literal description imposed by the logic of deductive explanation. Con- 
sequently, sociological explanations of patterns of action must necessarily be interpretive 
and purposive, in the sense developed by Weber and Kaplan. In addition, this view of 
social interaction suggests that the process of interpretation itself be taken as a phenomenon 
for investigations as proposed in ethnomethodology and sociolinguistics. 


HE dominant methodological position 
in contemporary. sociology is that pat- 
terns of action are to be explained using 
the deductive form of explanation found in 
the natural sciences.t Recently, Blumer 
(1966a) has, as in earlier papers (1954, 
1956), challenged this view in arguing for 
a conception of social interaction as an in- 
terpretive process, but the serious issues he 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the 
American Sociological Association annual meeting, 
San Francisco, September 1969. 

I wish to thank Thomas J. Scheff, Tamotsu 
Shibutani, Charles B. Spaulding, Bruce C. Straits, 
Paul Wuebben, and, particularly, Aaron V. Cicourel, 
D. Lawrence Wieder, and Don H. Zimmerman for 
valuable comments and suggestions. Those familiar 
with Harold Garfinkel’s writing and lectures (e.g., 
1952, 1959, 1967) will recognize the importance of 
his influence and my debt to him. 

1On the deductive pattern of explanation, see 
Kaufman (1944:68-69), Hempel and Oppenheim 
(1948), and Nagel (1961). Strong statements of the 
position that sociological explanation should follow 
this pattern may be found in Homans (1964, 1967), 
Zetterberg (1965), Rudner (1966), and Blalock 
(1969:1-3). More typically, this position is ex- 
pressed obliquely, as in Dubin (1969: passim, and 
especially 166, 170-171), Greer (1969:123), Parsons 
(1937:6, 24; 1960:468), Merton (1968:41, 150, et 
passim), Smelser (1968:14-15), Stinchcombe 
(1968), Gibbs (1968), and Wallace (1969:3). For 
the prevalence of the “natural sclence model,” see 
virtually any introductory text or methods book. 


raised were obscured in the exchange follow- 
ing his paper.* Nevertheless, the problems 
raised by Blumer are fundamental for so- 
ciology and need to be addressed directly. 
The purpose of this paper is to formulate the 
interpretive conception of social interaction 
and to discuss the methocological issues it 
raises concerning the description of behavior 
and explanation of patterns of action. In 
so doing, it is hoped that the nature of so- 
ciological inquiry will be clarified and, in 
addition, that the relations between sociology 
and ethnomethodology will be put into use- 
ful perspective. The concern here, then, is 
not with the relative merits of the interpre- 
tive conception of interaction, but rather 


‘with the methodological consequences of tak- 


ing seriously the idea that social interaction 
is an interpretive process. 


SOCIAL INTERACTION AS 
PROCESS 


AN INTERPRETIVE 


The important features of the interpretive 
conception of interaction stand out most 


2See Bales (1966), Blumer (1966b), Woelfel 
(1967), Stone and Farberman (1967), and Blumer 
(1967). The exchange is concerned primarily with 
whether G. H. Mead’s work has been properly 
understood and fails to come to grips with the 
methodological problems raised by Blumer. 
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clearly when contrasted with current major 
theoretical approaches. While these ap- 
proaches differ markedly among themselves 
in terminology and in important psychologi- 
cal and sociological presuppositions, they are 
nevertheless all based on a common under- 
lying view of the interaction process, a view 
that will be called here the “normative para- 
digm.’’ Consequently, we begin with a brief 
formulation of the fundamental ideas of the 
normative paradigm, following which we will 
develop the constrasting point of view of in- 
teraction as an interpretive process. 

Before proceeding, however, it is impor- 
tant to note that the central concern of 
sociology under both the normative and in- 
terpretive paradigms is with “action” as op- 
posed to nonmeaningful behavior. That is, 
at the most elementary level, the phenomena 
of interest to sociology are regularities and 
changes in selected features of behavior that 
are meaningful to the individuals involved. 
In order to emphasize this focus, the term 
action may be used to refer to behavior that 
is meaningful to the actor. Actions do not 
occur in isolation but rather are linked to 
each other as one actor responds to and an- 
ticipates the actions of others, and this is 
so even when an action is performed in soli- 
‘tude. Any particular action, then, is part of 
a process of interaction involving several ac- 
tors responding to each other’s actions. 

In this view, large-scale social phenomena, 
such as organizations, institutions, conflict, 
and the like, can be seen as patterned rela- 
tions among the actions of individual actors 
in interaction with one another. It must be 
emphasized that on the one hand this does 
not necessarily entail psychological reduc- 
tionism,* and, on the other, complex social 
patterns need not themselves be meaningful 
to the actors. For example, the rate of theft 
in a group may not be known to the members 
of the group; nevertheless, an individual 
act of theft is behavior meaningful to the 


3 Even behavioristically inclined writers, such as 
Homans (1961), when they deal with social phe- 
nomena, use common-language categories of mean- 
ingful action to identify the “behavior” they seek 
to explain and suggest no other definition of their 
phenomena, much less provide explicit criteria and 
demonstrate that these are satisfied in their work. 

4 Nagel (1961) has called this the “ontological 
thesis” of methodological individualism, which does 
not entail a commitment to reductionism. 
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members, and the rate expresses a regularity 
in these actions that can be taken as a 
phenomenon for sociological investigation. 
Thus, complex social phenomena are seen 
as patterned arrangements of interactions 
among individual actors. The process of in- 
teraction, then, is at the logical core of so- 
ciological interest, even though for some 
purposes this is left implicit. 


The Normative Paradigm 


In the major current theoretical ap- 
proaches in sociology, the actor is viewed, 
on the one hand, as having certain acquired 
dispositions, such as attitudes, sentiments, 
conditioned responses, need-dispositions, and 
the like, and, on the other, as being subject 
to particular expectations supported by sanc- 
tions.” For convenience we may call such - 
expectations “role-expectations,” and we use 
the term “status” to refer to an organized 
set of role-expectations applying to a par- 
ticular actor. In these terms, the role-expec- 
tations of any one status are thought of as 
differentiated with respect to the statuses 
occupied by other actors with whom the 
occupant of the first is interacting. Conse- 
quently, interaction between actors is gov- 
erned by the role-expectations of their re- 
spective statuses (Merton, 1968:422-424; 
Gross, et al, 1958; Oeser and Harary, 
1962), and questions concerning interaction 
are treated primarily in terms of the relation 
between the actors’ dispositions and role- 
expectations, role conflict, conformity and 
deviance, and sanctioning or reinforcement 
processes. Further, the actors are assumed 
to share a system of symbols and their mean- 
ings, including language and gestures, that 
serves as a commonly understood medium of 
communication for their interaction. More- 
over, as Inkeles (1959) and Homans (1964) 
have noted, some set of explicit or implicit 
psychological assumptions is taken for 
granted that constitutes the theorist’s model 
of the actor (e.g., learning mechanisms and 
the notion that actors seek to optimize 
gratification, or that they repeat reinforced 


5 On the importance of normative rules, see Ho- 
mans (1961:13), Coleman (1968b), and of course 
the traditions drawing on Linton (1936), Parsons 
(1937, 1951, 1961), Parsons and Shils (1951), and 
Merton (1968). 
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actions and avoid those that have been pun- 
ished). Interaction in a given situation, then, 
is explained by first identifying . structures 
of role-expectations and complexes of dis- 
positions, and then showing that the relevant 
features of the observed interaction can be 
deduced from these expectations and dis- 
positions along with the assumptions em- 
bodied in the model of the actor. 

The Assumption of Cognitive Consensus, 
The notion of a shared system of symbols 
and meanings occupies a particularly critical 
and essential place in the normative para- 
digm (e.g., Parsons, 1951; Skinner, 1957; 
Warriner, 1969). This can be seen clearly 
if we observe first that common to both the 
concepts of disposition and expectation is 
the idea of a stable linkage between the 
situation of an actor and his action in that 
situation. In the case of a disposition, this 
linkage is a tendency for the actor to behave 
in some definite fashion in a particular situa- 
tion. In the case of an expectation, the link- 
age is an imperative: the individual ought 
to behave in some specified way in a given 
situation. It will be convenient to refer to 
such a linkage, whether it is a disposition or 
an expectation, as a rule, which can be rep- 
resented by an ordered pair (S, A), where 
S is a specified situation and A is a parti- 
cular action linked to the situation S$ by a 
disposition or an expectation, A disposition, 
then, is a rule that has been internalized or 
learned by an actor, while an expectation 
is a rule that has been institutionalized in 
a social system. 

It is evident now that if a particular 
rule, (S, A), is relevant on a given occasion, 
that occasion must be recognized by the 
actor as an instance of the situation S$. For 
if the occasion is treated as an instance of 
some other situation, say S, then a different 
rule, say (S’, A’), would be relevant. Simi- 
larly, on any given occasion the concrete 
behavior of an actor must be recognized as 
either an instance of the action A or as an 
instance of some other action, for otherwise 
such processes as reinforcement and sanc- 
tioning would be impossible. The actor, then, 
treats specific occasions as instances of situa- 
tions and concrete behaviors as instances of 
actions. Moreover, if social interaction is 
to be stable, the different participants must 
define situations and actions in essentially 
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the same way, since otherwise rules could 
not operate to produce coherent interaction 
over time. Within the normative paradigm, 
this cognitive agreement is provided by the 
assumption that the actors share a system 
of culturally-established symbols and mean- 
ings. Disparate definitions of situations and 
actions do occur, of course, but these are 
handled as conflicting subcultural traditions 
or idiosyncratic deviations from the cultur- 
ally established cognitive consensus. 

For the observer, this implies that the 
questions of what the situation is and what 
action an actor has performed on a given oc- 
casion are answered by referring to the 
shared system of meanings of the group 
within which the interaction takes place. 
Without recourse to the common cognitive 
culture, there is no way for the observer to 
decide whether two behaviors, performed by 
different actors or the same actor at different 
times, are repetitions of the same action or 
represent totally different actions. The re- 
searcher, then, must learn the culture of a 
group, particularly its language, before he 
can say what it is that he observes. 

The Status of the Normative Paradigm. 
Specific theories based on the normative 
paradigm are, of course, formulated in 
widely varying terminologies and differ from 
one another in important ways concerning 
further psychological and sociological as- 
sumptions. For example, Parsons and Shils 
(1951) employ a modified psychoanalytic 
model of personality, while Homans (1961) 
attempts to stay within a framework of 
propositions drawn from operant-condition- 
ing psychology, and Coleman (1968b) uses 
a revised version of rational man, Further, 
compared with other sociological theorists, 
Parsons (1951, 1961) insists on a highly ab- 
stract and analytical empirical interpretation 
of his concepts. On the macrosociological 
level, debates center on problems of func- 
tional analysis (e.g., Demerath and Peter- 
son, 1967), stability and conflict, and the 
interrelations between legitimation, coercion, 
and power (e.g., Blau, 1964; Coser, 1967). 
However, in these controversies, the basic 
assumptions of the normative paradigm are 
not in question. Rather, they are presup- 
posed by the very issues in contention even 
when as is frequently the case, these basic 
assumptions are left entirely implicit. In ad- 
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dition, however, some sociological inquiry, 
particularly that influenced by symbolic in- 
teractionist thought or informed by a tradi- 
tion of historical scholarship, ignores various 
assumptions of the normative paradigm, even 
while sometimes making use of concepts 
based on it. Nevertheless, despite its often 
implicit and sometimes ambiguous status, 
the paradigm has tended to dominate theore- 
tical and methodological discussions in con- 
temporary sociology. 


The Interpretive Paradigm 


The conception of interaction as an in- 
terpretive process expounded by Blumer 
(1954, 1956, 1962, 1966a), Turner (1962), 
and others (e.g. Mead, 1934; Mills, 1940; 
Garfinkel, 1962, 1964), differs sharply from 
the normative paradigm. Turner (1962:23), 
for instance, directly contrasts the normative 
role model with the concept of role-taking: 
“The idea of role-taking shifts emphasis 
away from the simple process of enacting a 
prescribed role to devising a performance on 
the basis of an imputed other role. The 
actor is not the occupant of a status for 
which there is a neat set of rules—a culture 
or set of norms—but a person who must act 
in the perspective supplied in part by his 
relationship to others whose actions reflect 
roles he must identify.” A role, in Turner’s 
formulation, is a coherent pattern of be- 
haviors. The actor is assumed to have a 
tendency to perceive the behaviors of others 
in such patterns, and “it is this tendency 
to shape the phenomenal world into roles 
which is the key to role-taking as a core 
process in interaction” (1962:22). Further, 
“the unifying element [by which behaviors 
are seen as a pattern] is to be found in some 
assignment of purpose or sentiment to the 
actor” (1962:28). In short, one actor per- 
ceives the behavior of another as a meaning- 
ful action expressing some purpose or senti- 
ment embodied im a role. On the basis of this 
perception of what the other is up to, the 
actor then devises his own course of action. 
Moreover, Turner (1962:22) notes that 
“since the role of alter can only be inferred 
rather than directly known by ego, testing 
inferences about the role of alter is a con- 
tinuing element in interaction. Hence the 
tentative character of the individual’s own 
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role definition is never wholly suspended. 
Consequently, the perceived purpose and 
meaning in the other’s action are always 
provisional and subject to revision in the 
light of subsequent events in the course of 
interaction. Thus, what was initially seen 
as one role may later be seen in retrospect 
as having actually been a very different role, 
resulting in a thoroughgoing reinterpreta- 
tion of the actions the other was performing 
all along. 

Blumer (1966a:540) develops this same 
conception of interaction using somewhat 
different terminology. Thus, he suggests that 
in interaction “the participants fit their acts 
together, first by identifying the social act 
in which they are about to engage and, sec- 
ond, by interpreting and defining each other’s 
acts in forming the joint act. By identifying 
the social act or joint action, the participant 
is able to orient himself; he has a key to 
interpreting the acts of the others and a 
guide for directing his action with regard to 
them, ... [The participants] have to ascer- 
tain what the others are doing and plan to do 
and make indications to one another of what 
to do.” Further, Blumer (1966a:538) notes 
the tentative character of a participant’s 
formulation of what he and the others are 
about: “. .. in the flow of group life there 
are innumerable points at which the partici- 
pants are redefining each other’s acts.” Thus, 
Turner’s view of social interaction coincides 
with Blumer’s. Both conceive of interaction 
as an essentially interpretive process in 
which meanings evolve and change over the 
course of interaction. 

Documentary Interpretation and Indexi- 
calsty. In order to see clearly the methodolo- 
gical implications of the interpretive para- 
digm, it will be useful to employ the sharper 
formulation based on Garfinkel’s use of the 
notions of documentary interpretation and 
indexicality (Garfinkel, 1962, 1964). Docu- 
mentary interpretation consists of identifying 
an underlying pattern behind a series of 
appearances such that each appearance is 
seen as referring to, an expression of, or a 
“document of,” the underlying pattern. How- 
ever, the underlying pattern itself is identi- 
fied through its incividual concrete appear- 
ances, so that the appearances reflecting the 
pattern and the patern itself mutually deter- 
mine one another in the same way that the 
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“part” and “whole” mutually determine each 
other in gestalt phenomena (see Gurwitsch, 
1964). This mutual determination of appear- 
ances and underlying pattern is referred to 
by Garfinkel as “indexicality,” and a par- 
ticular appearance is called an “indexical 
particular.’® A central characteristic of 
documentary interpretation is that later ap- 
pearances may force a revision in the per- 
ceived underlying pattern that in turn com- 
pels a reinterpretation of what previous 
appearances “really were.” Moreover, on 
any given occasion, present appearances are 
interpreted partially on the basis of what 
the underlying pattern projects as the future 
course of events, and one may have to await 
further developments to understand the 
meaning of present appearances. 

In these terms, role-taking in interaction 
is a process in which the participants engage 
in documentary interpretation of each other’s 
actions such that the underlying pattern con- 
sists of the context of their interaction, in- 
cluding their motives, purposes, sentiments, 
etc. (i.e., their respective roles), of which 
the particular actions are seen as expres- 
sions. Each action m the course of. interac- 
tion, then, is an indexical particular that is 
understood by the participants in terms of 
the place of the action in the context of what 
has gone before and what they see as the 
future course of the interaction. Moreover, 
this context itself is seen for what it is 
through the same actions it is used to inter- 
pret. That is, on any particular occasion in 
the course of the interaction, the actions that 
the participants see each other performing 
are seen as such in terms of the meaning of 
the context, and the context in turn is un- 
derstood to be what it is through these same 
actions. Further, what the situation on any 
particular occasion is understood to have 
been may be revised subsequently in the 


6 The concept of documentary interpretation was 


borrowed and somewhat transformed by Garfinkel . 


from Mannheim (1952:53-63). The term “indexi- 
cal” is taken from Bar-Hillel (1954), who defines 
an indexical expression to be one that depends for 
its meaning on the context in which it is pro- 
duced. Strictly speaking, the concept here should 
be called “essential indexicality” to indicate that it 
is in principle impossible to eliminate the de- 
pendence on context when there is a gestalt “part- 
whole” interdependence. See Garfinkel and Sacks 
(forthcoming). 
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light of later events. Consequently, what the 
situation “really was” and what the actors 
“really did” on a particular occasion are 
continually open to redefinition. 

It is apparent that in the interpretive 
view of social interaction, in contrast with 
the normative paradigm, definitions of situa- 
tions and actions are’ not explicitly or im- 
plicitly assumed to be settled once and for 
all by literal application of a preexisting 
culturally established system of symbols. 
Rather, the meanings of situations and ac- 
tions are interpretations formulated on par- 
ticular occasions by the participants in the 
interaction and are subject to reformulation 
on subsequent occasions. 

Methodological Implications. It is now 
possible to draw the methodological implica- 
tions of a fundamental observation made by 
Blumer (1966a:542). If the basic process 
in interaction is documentary interpretation 
in the form of role-taking, through which 
actions are seen as they are in terms of the 
actor’s perception of the context, “the study 
of interaction would have to be made from 


‘the position of the actot. Since action is 


forged by the actor out of what he perceives, 
interprets, and judges, one would have to see 
the operating situation as the actor sees it, 
perceive cbjects as the actor perceives them, 
ascertain their meaning in terms of the 
meaning they have for the actor, and follow 
the actor’s line of conduct as the actor or- 
ganizes it—in short, one would have to take 
the role of the actor and see the world from 
his standpoint.” [Emphasis added.] That 
is to say, in order to understand and follow 
the course of interaction, the researcher must 
engage in documentary interpretation, and 
in particular he must do so in order to 
identify what action is performed at any 
given moment.” 

The central premise of this argument is 
that there is no way of seeing an event as 
an action and of describing its features other 
than through the documentary method of 


T This is so even using fixed observational cate- 
gories such as Bales’ (1951). Invariably, to classify 
an action as an instance of a particular analytical 
category, such as “gives support, . .. ,” the 
observer must impute motives or sentiments to the 
actor and identify the other actors to whom the act 
was directed. That is, the observer must decide 
the meaning of the behavior in its context. 
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interpretation. Because actions are consti- 
tuted and have their existence only through 
the participants’ use of the documentary 
method of interpretation, the researcher has 
access to these same actions as intended 
objects of description only through docu- 
mentary interpretation. 

Moreover, this conclusion holds whether 
the researcher relies only on his own obser- 
vations or uses reports by informants, orga- 
nizational or historical records, or survey re- 
spondents’ replies to questions. To the extent 
that accounts from such sources are treated 
as descriptions of patterns of action or of 
expectations or dispositions in which the re- 
searcher is interested, these accounts are 
documentary interpretations on the part of 
the individuals providing the. information, 
and in order to construct his own descrip- 
tions as a basis for analysis, the researcher 
must see through these reports to identify 
the underlying pattern they reflect (see Ci- 
courel, 1964, 1968). That is, the researcher’s 
description is itself a documentary interpre- 
tation, no matter how abstract or analytic 
his descriptive categories may be.® 

Descriptions based in this way on docu- 
mentary interpretation may be called snter- 
pretive descriptions, Thus, a major conse- 
quence of viewing social interaction as an 
interpretive process is that depictions of in- 
teraction in terms of the meanings of the 
actions, whether these depictions be the par- 
ticipants’ own or the researcher’s, must be 
construed as interpretive descriptions. The 
importance of this conclusion, as will be seen 
below, is that the characteristics of interpre- 
tive description are incompatible with the 
logic of deductive explanation.® 


®The only way to avoid this is to relinquish 
interest in the pattern of action by employing de- 
scriptive categories based on features that are in- 
variant over all possible reinterpretations of the 
actions. That is, the features on which the descrip- 
tion is based would have to be independent of 
the entire range of meanings that could be imputed 
to the concrete behaviors. But then the concept 
of action would become irrelevant, and in fact it 
would not be definable within such a system of 
categories. 

® This point was noted by Blumer (1954, 1956). 
However, the use of the concept of essential in- 
dexicality allows a much sharper statement of the 
argument, since it places the discussion in a clear 
logical context (Bar-Hillel, 1954; Quine, 1960, 
1961). It should be mentioned that Buckley (1967) 
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DEDUCTIVE EXPLANATION AND MODES OF 
DESCRIPTION 


In the deductive form of explanation, facts 
are explained by showing that they can be 
deduced logically from assumed theoretical 
premises and already given empirical con- 
ditions. Descriptions of the phenomenon 
enter into such an explanation at two points: 
as the given empirical conditions and as 
statements of the facts to be explained. Con- 
sequently, commitment to the deductive 
form of explanation entails commitment to 
a mode of description that satisfies the logi- 
cal requirements of deductive argument. The 
notion of a valid deductive argument, how- 
ever, rests on the assumption that the mean- 
ing of each assertion entering into the argu- 
ment is independent of the occasions of its 
use, i.e., that the assertion is a “statement” 
and not an essentially indexical expression 
(Bar-Hillel, 1954:365-366, 378; Quine, 
1960:42, 44, 227; 1965:5-8). In particular, 
then, each description entering into a deduc- 
tive explanation must be treated as having 
a Stable meaning that is independent of the 
circumstances in which it is produced. A 
description satisfying this condition as well 
as the usual criterion of intersubjective veri- 
fiability will be called literal, in the sense 
that the description itself is to be taken in 
a strictly literal fashion. Thus, deductive 
explanation in any strict sense is appropriate 
and meaningful only when the descriptions 
of phenomena can be treated as literal, A 
central question, then, concerns the condi- 
tions under which descriptions can be taken 
as literal. 


The Characteristics of Literal Description 


Literal description is taken for granted in 
the natural sciences, and problems of de- 
scription tend to be treated mainly as prac- 
tical matters of competent technique rather 
than as posing fundamental methodological 
questions of concern to practicing scientists. 
However, as Schutz (1962:53) has observed, 
“mtersubjectivity, inter-communication, and 


has also criticized theories within the normative 
paradigm. However, it would seem that little is 
gained by employing a general-systems metaphor 
unless the fundamental descriptive problems are 
solved. i 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 


language are simply presupposed” as taken- 
for-granted resources for the conduct of re- 


search in the natural sciences. That is to ~ 


say, science is fundamentally a social enter- 
prise, so that scientific descriptions are the 
products of research activities conducted by 
members of a particular scientific community 
and consist of accounts of those activities 
that are provided and understood by com- 
petent members of that community. The 
conduct of research and communication of 
results, moreover, depend on common-sense 
knowledge that is taken for granted by the 
members of the relevant scientific commu- 
nity, and one’s competence as a member of 
that community consists partially in being 
seen as having command of this body of 
presumptively shared common-sense knowl- 
edge.?° It is impossible, then, for a researcher 
to give a complete account of his research 
activities, but instead he must rely on com- 
mon-sense understandings that he and his 
colleagues assume are taken for granted by 
all competent members of the fraternity. 

Consequently, the question is how descrip- 
tions. can be treated as literal by members 
of a particular scientific community, that is, 
as independent of context and intersubjec- 
tively verifiable. As an initial approach to 
the problem, the following is proposed. Any 
description of a phenomenon is based on 
perceived features that the phenomenon dis- 
plays to the observer. A literal description, 
then, amounts to asserting that, on the basis 
of those features, the phenomenon has some 
clearly designated property or, what is logi- 
cally the same thing, belongs to some parti- 
cular well-defined class of phenomena. Con- 
sequently, for members of a scientific 
community to treat a description as literal, 
they must take it for granted that the fol- 
lowing are enforceable criteria for the prod- 
ucts of research activity: 


(1) A description of a phenomenon as an 
instance of a class specifies explicity the 
particular features of the phenomenon 
that are sufficient conditions for count- 
ing it as belonging to that class. 

(2) The features on which the classification 
is based are demonstrably recognizable 


19Qn the crucial importance of implicit, unex- 
plicated procedures in natural scientific research, 
see Bridgeman (1927, 1951), Campbell (1920, 
1921), Kaufman (1944), and Kuhn (1961, 1962). 
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by any competent .member of the rele- 
vant scientific community independent 


of the other members. 


“Feature” in this context means either 
a part of the phenomenon specified by fur- 
ther descriptions meeting the above two cri- 
teria or an aspect of the perceived phenome- 
non taken for granted as a matter of common 
sense, that is, perceivable by all competent 
members of the relevant scientific commu- 
nity. Thus, an attempt to clarify what a 
particular feature is must either take the 
form of further literal description or else 
resort to “what any competent person can 
see” such that to question the appearance of 
the feature is to render questionable one’s 
status as a competent member of that parti- 
cular scientific community. Literal descrip- 
tion, then, depends on a body of common- 
sense knowledge, taken for granted by scien- 
tific colleagues, as an essential resource. 

Further, “sufficient conditions” is meant 
in its full logical sense. Consequently, all 
phenomena exhibiting the same features must 
be identified as members of the same class, 
and membership of a phenomenon in that 
class can be denied only by showing that 
certain of the alleged features on which the 
classification was originally based were ac- 
tually not present at the time the classifica- 
tion was made. Except for such a demonstra- 
tion, a literal description can be revised only 
in the direction of making it more refined 
and never in a way that denies the original 
classification. In particular, a literal descrip- 
tion stands as true irrespective of what else 
might be said about the phenomenon, and 
thus what the description means depends 
in no way on the context of other features 
the phenomenon might also display. For ex- 
ample, under the assumption that the mea- 
surements were done competently, the asser- 
tion that a certain body had a mass of 
3.52+0.03 grams at a particular time must 
stand as a stubborn fact that cannot be al- 
tered by other statements that might be 
made about the body. Of course, the theore- 
tical significance of this fact will depend 
heavily on other facts, as well as on the 
theoretical framework employed by the in- 
vestigator. The fact itself, however, cannot 
be denied without challenging the compe- 
tence with which the original observations 
were made. 
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Finally, the enforceable character of the 
criteria of literal description means that, 
while demonstration of conformity to them 
frequently may be omitted, the members of 
the relevant scientific community take it for 
granted that they may legitimately be called 
upon to show explicitly that any description 
offered as literal in fact satisfies the criteria. 

Thus, scientific research is a practical ac- 
tivity, which, as any practical activity, is 
embedded in a context of implicit common- 
sense knowledge, and is carried on by mem- 
bers of a particular scientific community 
for the purpose of developing descriptions 
that can serve as the bases for eventual 
theoretical understanding. In particular, 
when explanation is taken to be deductive 
in form, the practical purpose at hand in 
research is the production of descriptions 
that can be treated as literal. The criteria 
of litera] description, required for the con- 
ceptual and logical clarity of deductive ex- 
planation, then, are imposed as enforceable 
canons of criticism for the products of scien- 
tific research. 


The Description of Interaction 


The phenomena of interest in sociological 
investigation are patterns of action, which 
consist ultimately of interactions between 
particular actors. Even when the explicit 
concern is with macroscopic phenomena, 
these are comprised of patterns or regulari- 
ties in interactions within some population. 
In a fundamental way, then, sociological in- 
vestigation depends upon descriptions of im- 
teractions, and, if sociological explanations 
are to be deductive, these descriptions must 
be taken to be literal. Under the normative 
paradigm, the question of literal description 
can be dealt with by invoking implicitly or 
explicitly the assumption of a shared system 
of symbols and meanings, for such a com- 
plex of shared symbols could be used to 
provide context-free and unambiguous de- 


12 The emphasis on conceptual and logical clarity 
as enforceable canons of criticism for deductive 
explanation contrasts markedly with the conduct 
of everyday practical affairs. In practical activities, 
one must be only as precise and rigorous as is 
necessary to accomplish the present purposes; to 
insist on more is to be seen as an obstructionist 
or some other objectionable social type. See Gar- 
finkel (1960). 
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scriptions of situations and actions (e.g., 
Warriner, 1969). If, however, social inter- 
action is essentially an interpretive process, 
then, as we have seen, descriptions of inter- 
action are necessarily interpretive descrip- 
tions. But if at this most fundamental level 
the only way an observer can identify what 
actions have occurred is through documen- 
tary interpretation, then descriptions of in- 
teraction are not intersubjectively verifiable 
in any strong sense—since the interpreta- 
tions of different individuals will necessarily 
agree only when they are able to negotiate 
a common social reality (Emerson, 1969; 
Scheff, 1968)——nor are such descriptions in- 
dependent of context. 

For, in describing interaction interpre- 
tively, the observer necessarily constructs 
an underlying pattern that serves as the es- 
sential context for seeing what the situations 
and actions are, while these same situations 
and actions are a necessary resource for 
seeing what the context is. Thus, the ob- 
server’s classification of. the behavior of an 
actor on a given occasion in the course of 
interaction as an instance of a particular 
type of action is not based on a limited 
set of specifiable features of the behavior 
and the occasion but, rather, depends on the 
indefinite context seen as relevant by the 
observer, a context that gets its meaning 
partly through the very action it is being 
used to interpret. Moreover, though the be- 
havior of an actor on a given occasion may 
be classified as an instance of some particu- 
lar type of action, this classification is in- 
definitely revisable on the basis of later 
events or further information.” 

It is, for example, a familiar experience in 
social interaction for individuals to explain 
what they really meant by some previous 
gesture, and such reinterpretations fre- 
quently are accepted at face value, thus 
sharply altering the course of interaction. 
In observational studies of interaction, it 
is not uncommon for the observer to under- 
stand what the events recorded in his notes 


12 This does not mean that behavior has no 
literally describable or “objective” consequences. 
Rather, the point is that the behavior and its 
consequences take on sociological relevance only 
when subject to interpretations by actors in the 
society. Thus, Nagel’s discussion of this matter 
(1961:475-476) misses the essential point. 
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really consist of only in the light of sub- 
sequent events and often only after he has 
left the field altogether. Similarly, in survey 
research, the meaning of a set of items or an 
index often becomes clear only well after 
the analysis has begun to take definite shape 
and a clear story line has started to emerge, 
in which case, the index receives its meaning 
from the way it fits into the emerging pat- 
tern of findings, but the pattern of findings 
partly depends on seeing the index as mea- 
suring a particular thing. 

Clearly, then, the description of imterac- 
tion cannot be treated as literal. Rather, to 
understand what is meant by a particular 
description it is necessary to see it in the 
light of what else has been said about the 
interaction. Thus, in order to establish the 
meaning of a description of an action, the 


observer must rely, not only on a body of — 


common-sense knowledge shared with his 
colleagues, but rather also on his grasp of 
the common-sense understandings shared by 
the participants in the interaction itself. 
Consequently, in order to communicate to 
his colleagues, the observer must evoke in 
them the context for any given descriptive 
statement so that they will see it in the same 
light he does. 


Moreover, it should be evident that since 


larger group, organizational, institutional, or 
cultural patterns are themselves comprised 
of regularities perceived by the observer in 
interactions among actors, the description 
and analysis of such patterns are thorough- 
goingly interpretive processes. Consequently, 
such macro-social patterns are no more sus- 
ceptible to literal description than are the 


18 This is crucial in view. of Quine’s (1960) in- 
sistence that the adequacy of a paraphrase of a 
given sentence (ie., a description of that sentence 
in terms of its meaning) always depends on the 
purposes intended by the person using the sentence. 
Thus, descriptions in the natural sciences are 
indexical expressions but can be paraphrased, if 
needed, by appropriate, more nearly eternal sen- 
tences through reliance on the taken-for-granted, 
shared competence of scientific colleagues, though 
as Quine (1960:227) notes, this is seldom actually 
done in practice. However, this strategy is not 
available when the objects being described are 
themselves actions, often in the form of utterances. 
For, in this case, the adequacy of the description 
or paraphrase depends on the participant’s inten- 
tions and purposes, i.e., its meaning to the actor, 
which is what one is trying to describe in the 
first place. 
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particular interactions entering into them. 
Of course, an observer, whether participant 
observer, historian, or survey analyst, gen- 
erally has a wider range of events and a 
broader context to interpret than do any of 
the individual participants, and thus his de- 
scriptions may sometimes be seen as more 
comprehensive, penetrating, and “objective,” 
than the participants’ own accounts. This, 
however, does not warrant a claim to literal 
description, since the mutual determination 
of event and context remains, and the ob- 
server’s account of what in fact happened 
at particular times and places is subject to 
continual revision in the light of unfolding 
events, further information, and reflection. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is evident that if social interaction is 
taken to be an interpretive process, then de- 
scriptions of interaction cannot be taken as 
literal, and sociological explanations of pat- 
terns of action cannot be treated as deduc- 
tive in any strict sense.** This conclusion 
does not deny the possibility of sociological , 
investigation, but it does compel a reexami- 
nation of the nature of sociological explana- 
tion. While this reexamination cannot be 
undertaken in complete: detail here, some 
general remarks can be offered. 


Interpretive Sociology 


As we have seen, sociological explanations 
of observed social phenomena typically take 
the form of identifying dispositions of the 
actors such as beliefs, attitudes, etc., on 
the one hand, and perceived features of their 
situations such as norms, socially struc- 
tured interests, and the like, on the other, 
such that actors so motivated and situated 
would act in the manner observed. If social 
interaction is taken to be an interpretive 
process, such explanations cannot be recon- 
structed meaningfully in deductive form but 
rather must be viewed as imputations of 


14From this point of view, polemics such as 
Homans’ (1964, 1967) are fundamentally misguided. 
Indeed, Homans’ own efforts at deductive explana- 
tion (e.g., 1961) can be seen as resting heavily on 
metaphor and ad hoc reinterpretations of sup- 
posedly firm concepts and underlying principles. 
This, of course, does not mzan that his explana- 
tions are necessarily bad ones, but only that they 
cannot be treated as deductive in a strong sense. 
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purposes and circumstances to the actors 
that render their actions intelligible to the 
observer. Nevertheless, as Kaplan (1964: 
363—367) has emphasized, interpretation of 
action in terms of the purposes and situations 
of the actors is a meaningful and significant 
form of explanation. The conclusion, then, 
is not that sociological explanations of pat- 
terns of action are impossible but that they 
differ in fundamental ways from explana- 
tions of nonmeaningful phenomena. 

The essentially purposive nature of socio- 
logical explanation was recognized explicitly 
by Weber (1947:98-99) in his conception 
of adequacy on the level of meaning. In this 
perspective, a conceptual framework for so- 
ciological analysis is not to be viewed as a 
prolegomenon for the formulation of a de- 
ductive theory but rather as a complex of 
interrelated ideal types used for interpreting 
concrete social phenomena (Weber, 1949: 
89-103). In this view, particular sociological 
concepts such as attitude, belief, definition 
of the situation, status, role, norm, common 
definition, etc., cannot be identified with 
variables to be measured by means of literal 
description but, instead, are what Blumer 
(1954) has called “sensitizing concepts,” 
i.e., abstract ideas that when filled with par- 
ticular empirical content enter into a scheme 
for interpreting a given concrete social phe- 
nomenon. l 

In addition to this altered view of the 
nature of sociological theory, the shift from 
the normative to the interpretive paradigm 
imposes different methodological require- 
ments on empirical investigations. Perhaps 
the most important of these at present is 
that far more careful and sophisticated at- 
tention needs to be given to the manner in 
which direct observations, both in field 
studies and in survey research, are coded.+3 


16 It must be emphasized that quantitative meth- 
ods, such as survey research, are still applicable 
within the interpretive paradigm. However, it 
should be clear that survey data are not literal. 
To be sure, one could examine the association 
between check marks on questionnaires, and the 
presence or absence of a check mark can be de- 
scribed literally. But for this to be more than 
merely an exercise in statistics, some sociological 
significance must be given to the check marks, and 
as Cicourel (1964) has emphasized, the connection 
between the marks on paper and the social phe- 
nomena to which they are taken to refer is estab- 
shed interpretively rather than literally. 
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So long as these operations are seen as literal 
measurement, the problems involved in them 
can be viewed as technical difficulties that 
can be treated conceptually as “error” in a 
sense similar to measurement error in the 
natural sciences. When, however, these are 
recognized as interpretive processes, then 
they must be viewed as carrying a major 
burden of conferring significance and mean- 
ing on the data. As a consequence, the in- 
vestigator needs to be much more explicit 
and self-conscious than is customary in mak- 
ing available to his audience the context and 
grounds for his interpretations. 

In addition, much more careful attention 
needs to be given to the way in which a 
particular interaction is embedded in larger 
social contexts and to the methodological 
problems of studying macro-social phenom- 
ena,16 

Finally, the problem of objectivity is very 
different in the natural sciences on the one 
hand, and in interpretive sociology on the 
other. In the former, “objectivity” is equi- 
valent to literal description, while in the 
latter significant literal description is not 
possible, and the problem of objectivity must 
be formulated in terms in which the question 
of moral evaluation is an essential feature 
(see Weber, 1949 and Gouldner, 1968, for 
suggestive statements of the problem). 


The Study of Interpretive Processes 


A further consequence of viewing social 
interaction as an interpretive process is that 
the process itself can be taken as a phenom- 
enon for investigation in its own right (Gar- 
finkel, 1961, 1967; Cicourel, 1964; Zimmer- 
man and Pollner, forthcoming). It is essen- 
tial to note that in such an investigation, 
the documentary method of interpretation is 
treated, not as a resource taken for granted 


16 Current versions of symbolic interaction theory 
do not adequately address these problems insofar 
as uncritical use is made of such notions as “sig- 
nificant symbol,” “common definition,” and the 
repetitive, stable, regular features of large segments 
of social life (e.g., Blumer, 1962:187; 1966a:541; 
Denzin, 1969:923). While these and allied ideas 
play an essential part in symbolic interaction dis- 
cussions of large-scale social phenomena, explicit 
account is not taken of the fact that recognition 
and description of such elements in social phe- 
nomena are themselves interpretations on the part 
of the observer. 
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in the study of patterns of action, but as a 
topic for study itself. In this case, the phe- 
nomena under investigation shift from the 
actions of the participants to the way the 
interpretive process is used by them so as 
to produce for them the sense of a shared, 
orderly social world.2? 

For the purpose of studying imterpretive 
processes as such, the mvestigator suspends 
interest in what actions the actors are per- 
forming and why they are doing so, although 
the actors themselves are of course vitally 
concerned with these questions, Instead, at- 
tention is directed to the “methods” by which 
the actors assemble, communicate, and jus- 
tify accounts to themselves and each other of 
what they are doing and why they are doing 
it. Of particular importance is the manner 
in which the participants produce and sus- 
tain through their accounts on a given oc- 
casion their sense that their interaction is 
embedded in an objectively existing social 
world and that they share common defini- 
tions and a common language. This, in turn, 
raises the fundamental problem of the re- 
flexive character of interpretive processes 
(Garfinkel, 1967), for the accounts through 
which the social world is objectified are 
themselves part of that social world. These, 
and related problems that can only be al- 
luded to here,!8 are among the central con- 
cerns of ethnomethodology and certain areas 
of sociolinguistics. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this essay has been to 


17 Failure to recognize this shift in topic is the 
source of the fundamental misunderstanding evi- 
denced by writers such as Coleman (196848) and 
Denzin (1969). See the lucid dissection of Cole- 
man’s remarks by Israel (1969). While Denzin’s 
discussion is generally sympathetic, apparently he 
also has failed to grasp this central point. Thus, 
he states (1969:922) that in ethnomethodology 
“the method of documentary analysis is set forth 
as a preferred strategy.” But, the point is that 
there is no other way to do sociology, and the 
thrust of ethnomethodological interest is to study 
the properties of the interpretive process itself. 

18 Iņ particular, the problem of reflexivity re- 
quires a more expanded formulation to avoid the 
impression that it is merely a paradox. See Gar- 
finkel (1967), Wieder (1969), Zimmerman (1970), 
and Douglas (forthcoming) for further discussion. 
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formulate as clearly as possible the methodo- 
logical implications of treating social in- 
teraction as an interpretive process. The 
principal result was that if interaction is es- 
sentially interpretive, then descriptions of in- 
teraction cannot satisfy the requirements of 
literal description imposed by the logic of 
deductive explanation. This, then, requires 
an altered view of sociological inquiry. So- 
ciological explanations of patterns of inter- 
action are inherently interpretive rather than 
deductive, and thus they are subject to 
cannons of objectivity and competence quite 
different, though no less demanding, from 
those employed in the sciences based on 
literal description. Further, the apparatus 
of sociological theory is not to be viewed 
as a primitive effort toward deductive ex- 
planation but rather as a framework of con- 
ceptions that guides the investigator. in for- 
mulating an interpretive scheme useful for 
the analysis of his problem. 

Finally, by dropping the assumption of a 
culturally established cognitive consensus 
represented by a shared system of symbols 
that can be taken for granted by the investi- 
gator, the interpretive perspective makes 
available for inquiry the process of docu- 
mentary interpretation itself. In these terms, 
it is clear that ethnomethodology and inter- 
pretive sociology are not competitive enter- 
prises, nor is one a “subfield” of the other. 
Rather, each deliberately suspends interest 
in what is taken as problematic by the other. 
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AGE, COHORTS AND THE GENERATION OF GENERATIONS 


GOSTA CARLSSON 
Bank of Sweden Tercentenary Fund 


KATARINA KARLSSON 
University of Lund 


Social change often takes the form of many small units, like persons or families, changing 
from “old-style” to “new-style’ behavior, creating a behavioral trend. The rate of change 
is very important for the further effects. If middle-aged and old people are less likely to 
change, we get differences between birth cohorts at any given time and, for the population 
as a whole, delayed response to new conditions. Studies of rigidity and age generally support 
a fixation model of cohort behavior, and so do data on mobility and age. A tentative model 
of cohort effects is developed on this basis and the corresponding lag function shown; it 
implies a pattern of smooth oscillations in the behavioral time series with an average 
“period” of 25 years or more. The result has nothing to do with the distance between 
generations as customarily understood, i.e., from birth to marriage and child-bearing. 


erations” and the role they play in 
social change. It will be shown that a 
particular statistical model is capable of ex- 
plaining some of the underlying phenomena 
in a fairly simple manner. Thus we shall try 
to show not only how generations may arise, 
but also the consequences that follow for 
the rate and manifestations of social change. 
In order to do so and to establish that the 
model is consistent with present knowledge 
of behavioral change, it will be necessary to 
review findings on the relation between age 
and mobility or change-proneness, for this 
relation, as will be seen, plays a crucial role 
in the model. However, no exhaustive treat- 
ment is intended. Also, it will be advanta- 
geous to adopt the more precise terminology 
favored in current demographic literature 
and speak of cohorts and of cohort effects. 
As used in demography, “cohort” stands 
for a set of individuals who pass some cru- 
cial stage at approximately the same time, 
like marriage, first employment, and espe- 
cially birth. In what follows, the analysis 
will be focused on birth cohorts, persons 
born in the same time interval, so that we 
might distinguish, for example, the 1911- 
1915 cohort from the 1916-1920 cohort, 
and so on. 


QO: subject is the much debated “‘gen- 


The place of the cohort concept in the 
study of social change has been treated by 
Ryder (1965). At this point the rationale 
for cohort analysis will have to be examined 
a little. closer. Obviously we are interested 
in cohort data because we hope they will 
reveal something not revealed by ordinary 
period analysis; in other words, members of 
a cohort prove to have something in common 
beyond the defining property. It should be 
noted that several models of cohort behavior 
can be constructed, and they may all have 
some validity, each within its own area of 
application. One would be a compensation 
model which may be tried on fertility data. 
Should women of a certain marriage cohort 
and their husbands encounter a business de- 
pression in early marriage and reduce their 
fertility below the duration-specific normal 
value, the model would predict a higher than 
normal value during a subsequent period. 
If economic conditions have returned to nor- 
mal, couples would strive to make up for 
lost fertility. 

However, the model which is relevant in 
the present context is a different one, a fixa- 
tion model. This is also the model which is 
stressed in Ryder’s paper. With increasing 
age people become less likely to change; in 
its later life each birth cohort reflects, there- 
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fore, largely the conditions prevailing dur- 
ing its formative earlier years. Changing 
conditions will become visible most directly 
and most quickly in the behavior of young 
people, late cohorts, and much less‘in the 
behavior of earlier cohorts, that is, among 
middle-aged or old people. As time passes, 
new cohorts are added and earlier cohorts 
are decimated by mortality or through in- 
activity; accordingly, the over-all propor- 
tion showing some kind of “new-style” be- 
havior may continue to grow for several 
decades, This, of course, is an essential ele- 
ment in Mannheim’s conception of genera- 
tions, the idea that “the continuous emer- 
gence of new human beings in our society 
acts as compensation for the restrictive and 
partial nature of individual consciousness; 
it facilitates re-evaluation of our inventory 
and teaches us both to forget that which 
is no longer useful and to covet that which 
has yet to be won” (Mannheim, 1953:294). 

One further preliminary remark: The 
model assumes a relationship between age 
and behavioral rigidity of some stability, 
but it is not necessary, or indeed desirable, 
to think of it in exclusively biological terms. 
Some of the age effect is likely to be socially 
conditioned though not subject to rapid so- 
cial change. ~ 


Age and Rigidity 


The next step is to look at the evidence 
for the fixation model of cohort behavior 
and the connection between age and prone- 
ness to change, or rather at observational 
data that permit estimates to be made of the 
strength of the relationship, for the task is 
one of estimation rather than a qualitative 
decision for or against the model. It would 
be surprising if there were nothing at all in 
the proverbial unwillingness to change 
among people well passed their youth. The 
question is how much and how far will that 
unwillingness take us m the explanation of 
behavior trends? 

Though the emphasis will be on quantita- 
tive data on the relation between age and 
behavioral change, a few remarks on aging 
and psychological traits in general may not 
be amiss. As far as intelligence and learning 
ability are concerned there is evidence of a 
decline with age, but a great variability is 
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seen between different types of tests or learn- 
ing tasks; vocabulary and information tests 
show little deterioration with age, tests of- 
reasoning and handling of nonverbal mate- 
rial showing more deterioration (Pressey 
and Kuhlen, 1957:70-83; Welford, 1958: 
224-278). Tests of rigidity and flexibility, 
as could be expected, show an association 
between youth and flexibility, age and rigid- 
ity. But there is at least a suggestion of two 
components being involved: (1) attitudinal, 
aversion to change, and (2) intellectual, 
ability to grasp new ideas and learn new 
behavior, with the intellectual but not atti- 
tudinal rigidity, increasing with age (Chown, 
1960). The theory of disengagement and its 
relation to age may be invoked to explain 
a gradual reduction in the receptiveness to 
new stimuli. The evidence for age-dependent 
personality changes in accordance with the - 
disengagement theory has been presented 
by Neugarten (1963); apparently the aging 
person tends to rely more and more on 
“inner” events and becomes less and less 
interested in persons and events in the world 
around him. On the other hand, Neugarten 
found no clear. signs of social interaction 
decreasing before the middle sixties. 

In short, there are many signs of behav- 
ioral flexibility decreasing with age; there 
is probably a physiological component in 
these changes. Before we proceed to the sub- 
ject of age and mobility, it should be noted 
that most investigations behind the findings 
just cited rely on cross-sectional rather than 
longitudinal data; older subjects, in other 
words, represent different cohorts as com- 
pared with younger subjects, and there is, 
therefore, a risk of confounding age and 
cohort effects. This is a weakness that also 
pertains to most mobility data. 


Age and Mobility 


Figure 1 shows geograpfical mobility ex- 
pressed as the proportion of persons moving 
during the stated year relative to the mean 
population in the respective age-group. Mi- 
gration is defined differently in the USA and 
Sweden, as movement between counties in 
the American case, and between parishes (a 
smaller unit) in the Swedish case. There is, 
as will be seen, a strong relation between 
age and geographical mobility; in fact, this 
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FIGURE 1. GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY BY AGE 


Sources: i 


For the Swedish data: 

Central Bureau of Statistics (Sweden), 1960 aad 
1965 

For the American data: 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1958 and 1965 


is a well established generalization in dem- 
ography (Petersen, 1969:262-263). 

Labor mobility has a greater variety pi 
definitions, and therefore more numerical re- 
sults to take into the reckoning. One way of 
measuring labor mobility would be to look 
at movement between different occupations. 
In that case, mobility rates will be influ- 
enced by the system of occupational classi- 
fication used, and this makes it difficult to 
compare directly the different studies cov- 
ered by Figure 2. For comparisons betwe2n 
age-proups within the same study, this diff- 
culty does not arise, and for our present pur- 
poses the curves should be put into this per- 
spective. To stress this, we have transform2d 
the results to give a value of 100 for the 
youngest group. 

There is, as may be seen in the figure, a 
rough agreement between studies, and te- 
tween the USA and Sweden, though perhaps 
not as striking as for geographical mobility. 

Because the curves representing the sp- 
parent effect of age on mobility will form 
the basis of the statistical model later to be 
developed, it is only fair to point out one of 
their limitations. Strictly speaking, change 
of residence or job may not be analogous at 
all to such change as of political attitud2s, 
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fertility values, or moral standards. Geo- 
graphical mobility, if it does not depend on 
somebody else moving, could be looked upon 
as a result of a search for an optimum, or 
perhaps rather a “good enough” location; 
the fact that moving becomes rarer with 
advancing age can be explained on the basis 
of simple search and optimization models. 
When a person has tried a number of loca- 
tions, it becomes less probable that his scan- 
ning of opportunities will reveal anything 
clearly superior to what he already has. A 
similar logic can be applied to occupational 
mobility. Although age as such and increas- 
ing reluctance to change most probably have 
something to do with decreasing mobility, 
it may be rash to interpret the curves in 
Figure 1 or 2 as expressing directly the rela- 
tion of age to behavioral flexibility. 

But mobility is important not only as 
change in its own right, it may also be a 
cause of other changes. Both geographical 
and social mobility take a person from one 
primary group or local network of commu- 
nication and social pressures to another pri- 
mary group or local network. For adoles- 
cents the influence of parents will often be 
attenuated in this manner (Hyman, 1959: 
111-113), and similar consequences would 
seem to follow after adolescence, and for 
other than parental influences. A person 
moving will find himself deviant in attitudes 
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FIGURE 2. OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY BY AGE 
Sources: 
For the Swedish data: 
Central Bureau of Statistics (Sweden), 1940 
For the American data: 
Jaffe and Carleton, 1954-37 
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and behavior in his new environment more 
frequently than in the old; he is subject to 
strong forces to change. One reason for 
young people being more likely to undergo 
attitude and behavioral change would then 
be that they are more often exposed to this 
disruptive and change-promoting experience. 


Age, Cohorts and Political Change 


The subject of “generations” in politics 
is discussed quite frequently in the litera- 
ture; though reliable and relevant quantita- 
tive data are not frequently found, several 
studies may be mentioned. An effort to sepa- 
rate cohort, age and situational factors was 
made by Bobrow and Cutler using data 
based on public opinion studies covering the 
period 1946-1966 (1967). The last-men- 
tioned category refers to the circumstances 
of a particular time affecting all cohort (and 
age) groups temporarily, while the cohort 
factor represents what is unique and rela- 
tively stable for a given cohort, due perhaps 
to the conditions prevailing when it reached 
voting age. None of the three factors emerges 
as solely responsible for differences in atti- 
tudes; their relative strength varies from 
one attitude area to another. The cohort 
factor is comparatively strong with regard to 
international questions and for the saliency 
of defense problems. Other studies, though 
not based on cohort data, show the impact 
of the great depression of the 1930’s among 
American voters interviewed more than 20 
years later; the Democratic Party appears 
to have a permanent hold over the cohort 
who first voted in the depression years. Also, 
this cohort tends to follow class lines in its 
voting rather more than these earlier coborts 
(Berelsen et al, 1954:59-61, 301-302; 
Campbell et al., 1960:153-156, 165—167). 

With regard to change of party identifica- 
tion or vote (turnover), the general impres- 
sion is that change becomes less frequent 
with increasing age but not as regularly as 
might have been expected (McPhee and 
Ferguson, 1962:160-163). In view of the 
importance of political change data as evi- 
dence for our statistical model, we have 
availed ourselves of the chance to make spe- 
cial tabulations on the basis of a recent 
Swedish voting study.? Retrospective ques- 


1 We are deeply indebted to Bo Sarlvik, of the 
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tions were used to establish earlier party 
choice; changes are between the 1962 and 
1964 elections. The results appear in Figure 
3. There is a tendency among the voters to 
change less frequently with increasing age, 
but there is a reversal around 50, and party 
changes are relatively common in the 50’s 
and 60’s. Some further analyses were under- 
taken to clarify this unexpected result, but 
these did not add much and a discussion of 
them can be omitted. 

The findings, though consistent with the 
fixation model for a part of the age scale, 
is also a warning not to extend its applica- 
tion uncritically. We shall return to this in 
a concluding section. 


Turnover 
(%) 





Figure 3. CHANGE or PARTY IDENTIFICATION IN 
Swepen 1962-1964 BY Ace:Prercenrace Parry 
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The Generation of Generations: 
A Statistical Model 


The evidence on the relation between age 
and change-proneness reviewed in the pre- 
vious sections, and especially the curves ap- 
pearing in Figures 1-3, will next be used 
to take one further step and construct a 
formalized and quantitative version of the 
fixation model and to demonstrate some of 
its consequences for cohort and population 
response and the origin of “generations.” 

First, the curves are taken as the basis of 
an “average” curve for the dependence of 


' change-prconeness on age, though it should 


be understood that the model curve has been 





Political Science Department, University of Gothen- 
burg, for permission to use his data. 
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FIGURE 4. MODEL Curves FOR THE DEPENDENCE OF 
CHANGE-PRONENESS ON AGE 


fitted by eye and not by computation. The 
result is shown in Figure 4. In the model 
the transition from change-prone to not 
change-prone is assumed irreversible. ‘To 
simplify the computational work, we use 
five-year age groups, and birth cohorts of 
the same span, and a time unit of 5 years. 
The population will be restricted to people 
in the ages 20-65 years, these years being 
thought of as the active phase of life. There 
will then be nine age levels between 20 and 
65, the first consisting of people between 20 
and 25, the last of people between 60 and 
65. For each level there is a proportion po, 
Di, ..., Dg of change-prone, po is put at 
unity; the numerical values taken from the 
model curve above are found in Table 1. 
Equal-sized birth cohorts enter successively 
the active phase of life and pass through it 
unaffected by mortality or migration. In 
its first period of active life (age 20-25) all 


TARIE 1. MODEL VALUES oF CHANGE-PRONENESS 


Age Symbol Numerical value 
20—24 Do 1.00 
25-29 Pi 0.90 
30-34 Da 0.55 
35-39 Ps 0.40 
40-44 De 0.30 
45-49 Ds 0.25 
50-54 De 0.20 
55-59 Pr 0.17 
60-64 pa 0.15 
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the members of the cohort are change-prone, 
and the bebavior of the cohort therefore 
accurately reflects a stimulus pressure pre- 
vailing in this period. 

If cohorts are numbered by their time of 
entry so that cohort C™) enters at time T), 
and the stimulus pressure then prevailing be 
denoted Sp, we have 

Y¥™,=5n, (1) 
where Y), stands for the resulting behav- 
ior of the cohort C® at time Th. 

At time Th+1ı only a fraction pı of cohort 
C% is change-prone, their behavior follows 
the current stimulus pressure $,41, while the 
remainder reflect the stimulus pressure of Ty. 
Accordingly, 

Yapa (L-pi)Sn+piSny1 (2) 
For time Ti+ there is still the proportion 
(1-p,) following the stimulus at Sn, a pro- 


portion (p1 ~pa) governed by Sn41, and the 


remainder, pe, governed by Sp+2. 
Y¥nia=(1~pi)Sn + (Pi p2)Sn4i + 


Pe5n+2 
(3) 
and so on, down to 
Y®) 48 = (1-p1)Sn+ (pi — pe)Sn4it 
Sere (pz — ps) Snr + PsSn+s 
4 


After Th+s cohort C™ has left the active 
phase of life and need not be considered any 
more. The equations show that the de- 
pendent age- and cohort-specific behavior 
can be regarded as a weighted sum of stimu- 
lus pressures of the present and in the past. 
Each cohort, then, bears the imprint of a 
sequence of social conditions, and it follows 


- that cohorts will not, in general, repeat the 


behavior of earlier cohorts at the identical 
age-level. 

There are principally two directions in 
which we might proceed from this point. 
One is to examine the behavior of a time 
series formed by taking a succession of age- 
specific measures, say for the age group 30- 
35, which also means’a succession of cohorts 
observed at identical age. The other line of 
analysis relates to a time series of observa- 
tions of the behavior of the entire active 
population taken across cohorts. They will 
be discussed in this order. 

A time series of age-specific measures of 
the dependent behavior can be regarded as a 
moving average of the series of the stimulus 
pressures. For the age group 30-35 and 
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starting .at time T}, the first cohort included 
in the series will be C~?), the next C®-”, 
and so on, and we have according to Equa- 
tion (3) 

Y@—4), = (1-p1)Sn—a + (Pı - pa) Sai + 


+ Pedn 
(5) 
and 
Y-a = (1-pr)Sn—1 + (pr — pa) Sn + 
+ PeSn+4 
(6) 


The effect of forming a time series of the 
moving average type, as illustrated by Equa- 
tions (5) and (6), is to make the response 
smoother and to introduce a pattern of 
“tides” or “swings” even though there may 
be no such pattern in the underlying system 
of causes, here subsumed under the designa- 
tion “stimulus pressure,” S,~2, Sn—1, Sn, 
... This is sometimes known as the Slutzky- 
Yule effect, its theoretical background can 
be found in the literature on time-series (e.g. 
Kendall and Stuart, 1966:378). Also, re- 
sponse fluctuations will be dampened, i.e., 
not as extreme as they would have been if 
they reflected only the temporary stimulus 
pressure and not a moving average of such 
pressures. The smoothing effect will be 
stronger, and the oscillatory pattern, the 
tendency to form “swings,” more pro- 
nounced for advanced ages, since the be- 
havioral series is then based on a larger 
number of terms in the stimulus series. The 
behavior of older people will lie closer to a 
long-term average and be less liable to show 


violent fluctuations. This makes adjacent . 


cohorts behave more alike in later years; the 
blurring of cohort identity mentioned by 
Ryder (1965:858) is one implication of the 
model. 

Smooth oscillations will also appear ini a 
time series of observations, each based on 
the behavior of the entire active population, 
that is, across cohorts. The population total 
or mean is the average of nine values, each 
describing the behavior of one of the nine 
cohorts active at the moment. Let Y, be 
the population total at Ta. We then have 


vo, Lym, yan... yan } 


(7) 


or 
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Y sS + [(1 — P1} Snh—1 + D152 | + 
+ [(1-p1)Sn—2+ (Pi ~ Pe) Sp—i + peSn] + 
+... +[(1-p1)Sn—s + (pi ~ Pa)Sn—7 + 
(8) 


After rearrangement of the terms this be- 
comes 


+... + (Pr~ Ps) Sn—1 + pss] } 


{ 
YO, =H (1 +Di +Pat... + Dg) Sn + 


+ (1—pPa)}Sn—ı + (1 — pr)Sn—a + 
+ (1— pe)Sp—a + (1 — ps )Sn—4 + 
+ (1—ps)Sn—5 + (1 ~ ps )Sn—e + 


+(1-Pa)Sn-rt (I~ Pras $9) 
or 

YY), = S WoS + WiSh—1 + WeSn--2 -+ 

eaa twase, (10) 
where 

Wo=~1l+pi+pat... +p, a (11) 

wWwy=1- Ds, 

Wo = 1- pr, 

wa =l1-pı 


Equation (10) and the weights given in (11) 
can be used to derive the “average period” 
of the time series of population behavior. 
Assuming there is no long-term trend in 
stimulus pressure but random variations 
from one period to the next, the response 
series, visually presented in a graph, will 
show a succession of gradually rising and 
falling “tides,” giving a much stronger im- 
pression of order than the stimulus condi- 
tions would if similarly presented. Though 
strictly speaking not cyclical, it may look 
as it were, and the average length of the 
oscillations will be related to the size of the 
weights Wo ... Ws. Using the method and 
notation of Kendall and Stuart (1966:378- 
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379), we may compute the length (L) de- 
fined as the distance between one upcross to 
the next, an upcross being a point where the 
turve crosses the long-term zero or average 
line coming from below. We then have 
L=360/8, . 
where @ is obtained from 
cos 6 = Swyw;+ 1/27’; 

For the irreversible fixation model and the 
constants of Table 1, the average length of 
oscillations is around 5 time units, that is, 
around 25 years. It should be stressed again 
` that this is an average which naturally 
leaves room for large variation in short time 
series (which is usually all we have). Should 
we suspect that stimulus variations are not 
completely unordered but also exhibit 
“swings,” at least to some small extent, the 
average length of oscillations in the popula- 
_ tion response series may easily be doubled, 
that is, around 50 years. 

This time distance of the: order of 25 
years, with a margin upwards, is a measure 
of the average length of “generations,” for 
a pattern of oscillations of the kind here 
described will doubtless be regarded as a 
manifestation of differences between genera- 
tions if the oscillations are in the domain of 
attitudes, values, political opinion, esthetic 
standards, and the like. Nor will the nu- 
mercial result seem surprising; 25 years fits 
quite well the popular notion of the dis- 
tance between generations, but this is a case 
where the right expectations rest on wrong 
reasons. The length of oscillations has noth- 
ing to do with the distance between the 
birth of a cohort and the beginning of its 
child-bearing phase, or any other such 
event; it is affected also by the character- 
istics of people past the child-rearing age. 
The mechanism behind the phenomenon is 
an entirely different one from what is com- 
monly supposed. And it should be repeated 
that what the computations give is an 
average around which there is a large varia- 
tion with oscillations (“periods”), some- 
times much shorter, sometimes much longer. 


“Cohorts and Lagged Response 


So far, the presentation of the model has 
been focused on the manner in which ran- 
dom. fluctuations or shocks in the underlying 
causal system (stimulus pressure) is trans- 
formed into a more regular and wave-like 
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response pattern, with peaks and troughs at 
an average distance of the same magnitude 
as the popular idea of the time distance be- 
tween generations. Another aspect of the 
model is that aggregate response can be 
regarded as lagged in relation to stimulus 
variations with important consequences for 
our view of social dynamics. 

If we have a sudden shift from a previous 
steady-low to a new steady-high level of 
stimulus pressure, response will rise gradu- 
ally to a new steady level as shown in Figure 
5, where the stimulus pressure is assumed 
to have jumped to a new level between time 
O and 1. In the terminology of economic 
theory we are dealing with distributed lags. 

In the same graph another lag function, 
called F3, is also shown; this is based on 
previous theoretical work (Carlsson, 1968). 
The relatively close agreement between the 
two (after redefining the time unit of F3) 
must be regarded as largely accidental but 
means that certain results valid for F3 may 
with caution be applied to the present 
model. The possibility of lagged response 
will obviously be something to bear in mind 
as soon as one starts relating variables to 
one another in theories of social structure 
and social change. 


Discussion 


Like most efforts in the direction of 
formalized treatment of social facts, the 
present bas probably struck some readers as 
contrived and lacking in realism and there- 
fore of limited value. Simplifications are, 
of course, unavoidable in any kind of model 
building, for this is more or less what 
“model” means, but it is important to realize 
that some of the assumptions can be modi- 
fied considerably without changing the 
broad outcome. 


Fe sponse 
lera 





FicurE 5. LAG FUNCTIONS 


COHORT EFFECTS 


This is ‘true of the irreversible nature of 
the shift from change-prone to not change- 
prone, the all-or-none character of change- 
proneness, a feature of the model likely to 
arouse suspicion. One could instead develop 
a model based on varying speed of change 
and interpret the values of Table 1 as mea- 
sures of speed. Each age-level reacts to the 
environmental forces called “stimulus pres- 

ure” by changing in the aggregate, but 
younger people change faster than older peo- 
ple. To develop this variant model would 
be to overburden the paper and tax unrea- 
sonably the patience of the reader. It is 
sufficient to state that cohort and population 
response would exhibit much the same 
traits; essentially the same delayed-response 
mechanism is at work and smoothly rising 
and falling “tides” can be expected. 

We wish to stress again that the values 
to be entered in Table 1 is a matter to be 
settled by further research; most probably 
they will be found to differ between dif- 
ferent areas of behavioral response. 

One should also ask what alternative ex- 
planations exist of “generations.” Here it 
may be noted that the explanation that may 
appear most promising and appealing to 
one’s common sense, the parental transmis- 
ston model, will not get us very far. This is 
the idea that a direct transmission of in- 
fluence from parents to their children takes 
place so that if the parents have been sub- 
jected to unusual forces during ‘their early 
formative years and developed behaviors or 
attitudes of corresponding intensity, these 
will recur in identical, or perhaps changed 
form, among their children, while intervening 
birth cohorts will be umaffected. It is tempt- 
ing to jump from this not unreasonable sup- 
position to a picture of a long-range se- 
quence of oscillations being started in this 
manner, However, even with a very strong 
tie (negative or positive) between parents 
and their children of the type sketched, a 
quick and very pronounced dampening of 
the initial shock would result. Even under 
modern fertility schedules, e.g. the American 
of the 1960’s, each birth cohort derives from 
a range of parental cohorts; so there would 
be a corresponding spread and attenuation 
of the disturbance that started the process. 
In fact, one would rather expect a relatively 
stable situation after at most a few decades. 
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This is not to deny entirely the validity of 
parental-transmission theories, only to in- 
dicate their limitation for the present pur- 
pose. 

The kind of thinking embodied in our 
model finds its most natural application in 
the area of social behavior which may be 
termed discretionary behavior, the type of 
social change which rests on discretionary 
change, The term refers to a situation in 
which small units, like individuals, families 
or households, change their behavior under 
conditions of freedom in the everyday sense. ` 
An appreciable variability among the units 
may be regarded as a sign of this freedom. 
The aggregate outcome in the shape of an 
average or total, for the population con- 
cerned, forms a class of sociological time 
series. Examples may be found in election 
data, marriage and fertility, sexual mores, 
the labor-force participation of married wo- 
men, consumption patterns, and so forth. 
Both trends and oscillations in these series 
demand explanations. It is to the second of 
the two tasks this paper has been addressed, 
but it may be hoped that the results will also 
prove of value for the first. 
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THE REWARD SYSTEM IN BRITISH SCIENCE * 


Jerry GASTON 
Southern Ilinois University 


Studies of American scientists have shown that prestige of institutions and departments 
affects the productivity of scientists and the recognition scientists receive from the scientific 
community. Data on 203 British scientists, collected by personal interviews, show that 
recognition for scientific contributions is distributed independently of social factors in the 
society. These differences are apparently explained by the selective elements of the educa- 
tional system and the organization of scientific research and funding. The division of labor 
within science in experimental and theoretical roles, however, results in more recognition 
for theorists because of the value of theoretical contributions. Within the three types of 
theory, phenomenologists are the most recognised, which fact suggests that extent of 
scientific development affects the evaluation of theoretical contributions. Role differentiation 


should be considered in future research to 
of the division of labor in science. 


INTRODUCTION 


ART of the socialization of scientists is 

to internalize the norm of creating 
knowledge through research and distri- 
buting this knowledge formally through sci- 
entific papers. The production of scientific 
papers is important to them because it is to 


* This paper is “based on the author’s doctoral 
dissertation (Gaston, 1969). The research was sup- 
ported by the Yale Committee on Comparative 
and European Studies, The National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Yale Department of Sociology. I 
am grateful to Professors Diana Crane, Anthony 
Oberschal], and Wendell Bell for their generous 
assistance. Appreciation also is due Professor Julius 
Gould, University of Nottingham (England) for 
his assistance while I was in Great Britain. 


understand the effects of the various degrees 


a large extent a measure of the degree to 
which scientists are indeed scientists. Since 
the number of papers which scientists publish 
varies enormously (Price, 1963:45), and 
if publication of scientific papers is an in- 
dication of scientists’ worth to the com- 
munity, then some scientists are apparently 
worth more than others. 

The progress of science is dependent upon . 
retaining competent scientists in the com- 
munity. Merton (1962), Hagstrom (1965), 
and Storer (1966) all argue that one of the 
main reasons that scientists do research is 
to obtain recognition. There must be some 
equitable relationship, then, between the 
contributions which scientists make and the 
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recognition which they receive. The extent 
to which contributions and recognition are 
related characterizes the reward system of 
science, 


An international community of scientists 


exists because scientific research is an inter- 
national activity. The research environment 
of scientists is predominantly in universities 
or research laboratories, organized and fi- 
nanced by national groups. These national 
environments may provide differential op- 
portunities for individual scientific produc- 
tivity. For example, in the United States 
scientists work in a diversified educational 
system in which a highly visible prestige 
system exists (Crane, 1965; Cartter, 1966). 
Scientists trained at the more prestigious 
universities are exposed to a socialization 
process which helps them get a head start 
in becoming successful scientists. This may 
be ascribed to the selective recruitment of 
students at the more prestigious universities 
and the superior facilities available (includ- 
ing faculties). Scientists trained at presti- 
gious universities tend to be more productive 
than those trained elsewhere. Although re- 
search productivity is also related to the 
prestige of scientists’ current affiliations, sci- 
entists trained at major universities tend to 
be more productive regardless of their af- 
filiations (Crane, 1965). 

Formal recognition through honorific 
awards comes primarily from scientists’ na- 
tional colleagues (although recognition re- 
ceived through having one’s research cited 
is not so limited in international scientific 


disciplines). Two rare international honors . 


include the Nobel prize and foreign member- 
ships in national honorary groups (such as 
the United States National Academy of 
Sciences and the British Royal Society). 
In the United States prestigious universities 
not only provide greater opportunities for 
their graduates’ productivity but also 
. greater opportunities for recognition for cur- 
rently affiliated scientists (Crane, 1965; 
Cole and Cole, 1967; Hagstrom, 1967). 
This may be attributed to the presence of 
eminent scientists at the more prestigious 
universities (Cole and Cole, 1968:400) and 
the tendency of these scientists to control 
institutional mechanisms for rewarding de- 
serving scientists. Rewards go to scientists 
who are known by this community. Being 
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students of these eminent scientists or stu- 
dents of their slightly less well-known col- 
leagues, therefore, provides some differential 
access to the rewards of the community. The 
conclusion is that although the reward sys- 
tem in the United States is universalistic 
to a large degree, some particularism is 
present (Crane, 1965; Cole and Cole, net 
Hargens and Hagstrom, 1967). 

The purpose of this research was to tidy 
the degree of universalism in British science. 
This paper will compare the extent of uni- 
versalism in Britain and the United States 
and present an explanation of the finding 
that science in Britain has somewhat more 
universalism than science in the United 
States. 


METHOD 


An enumeration was made of all scientists 
in Britain during the 1967-68 academic 
year whose research interest was the study of 
elementary particles (high energy physics). 
This resulted in a population of 220 scien- 
tists located at twenty universities and three 
research Jaboratories.? Structured interviews, 
usually continuing for more than 75 min- 
utes, were conducted between October 1967 
and June 1968 with 203 (92%) of these 
scientists. 

The main variables in the reward system 
are (1) contributions to the scientific com- 
munity and (2) recognition from the scien- 
tific community. Although the most im- 
portant contribution which scientists make 
to the community is research results pre- 
sented as published papers, there are also 
other types of contributions. One of them is 


teaching future scientists, and the actual , 
number of Ph.D. theses directed might be - 


a good indicator of this contribution. How- 
ever, the number of theses might depend 


1 The definition of high enzrgy physicists at the 
laboratories included all Ph.D. scientists whose re- 
search is mainly in elementary particles. Scientists 
whose main function is the operation of the ac- 
celerators were not included. At universities the 
population was defined to include all scientists with 
some teaching duties which eliminated those few 
postdoctorals who had just finished their theses 
and had been given a position to complete some 
work in progress. Only four cut of the 203 senior 
Scientists interviewed have no Ph.D. See Halsey 
and Trow (1967) for a description of the univer- 
sity typologies used in this paper. 


1 
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more upon available staff rather than the 
actual individual contribution (and the 
amount of direction involved might also be 
an additional consideration). Presenting 
papers at scientific conferences is somewhat 
. similar to publishing except that the results 
are communicated more quickly; some 
papers also inform others of current in- 
terest and activity. It is a type of contribu- 
tion which assists other scientists not only 
as to substantive content but also to strategy 
which they may wish to employ in their 
work. (See Gaston, 1969, for scientists’ 
opinions about the utility of conferences.) 
Since most of the reports of conferences are 
later either published or included as part of a 
larger publication, they form a subset of 
publications rather than separate activities. 

In this paper the total number of actual 
publications of a scientist, as a measure of 
his contributions to the community, is used 
(1) in correlations with factors of presumed 
relevance, (2) in a dichotomized low-high 
productivity index,? and (3) in a regression 
of the number of publications on profes- 
sional age to obtain residuals, or measures 
corrected for aggression, for analysis of 
variance.® 

Some activities which are indicative of 
recognition include refereeing papers, giving 
guest lectures and invited papers, serving 
on committees, and being editors or serving 
on professional journal editorial boards. It 
could be argued that these activities are ser- 
vices to the scientific community because 
they provide needed assistance in carrying 
out the overall program of the community; 
however, it is questionable if any of these 


2 This index was used for comparison with data 
of previous studies. For each professional age 
group (1, 2, 3, etc.) the highest third in the num- 
ber of total publications was categorized “high” 
productivity and the remainder were categorized 
“low” productivity. No scientist was categorized 
“high” if his number of publications would have 
resulted in a “low” categorization in a younger 
professional age group. 

3 Using residuals derived from professional age 
in predicting publications assumes a linear relation- 
‘ship between professional age and number of 
publications. The scattergram between the two 
variables shows that this assumption is valid. The 
oldest scientist (in professional age) is 30; if there 
were older scientists in the study whose produc- 
tivity rates had declined, it is possible that a 
sloping curve might have resulted. 
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activities are voluntary. Scientists are asked 
to do them, and the basis for being asked 
is the assumption that the person is qualified 
to carry out the task. 

Giving guest lectures to other scientists 
and research students confers a certain 
status on the lecturer. Refereeing papers to 
decide which ones will appear in journals, 
serving as an editor or on an editorial board 
—“‘gatekeeping” as it is called (see Crane, 
1967)—and serving on committees which 
decide questions or make policy regarding 
the future growth or direction of science 
involves power (decision making). Since the 
exercise of power presumably is a source of 
pleasure to many people, it would seem that 
the recognition here is much more important 
than the contribution. In addition to those 
activities—which some might argue are both 
a form of recognition and contribution—the 
following are clearly recognition: prizes 
given for outstanding accomplishments; 
membership in honorary societies; and elec- 
tion to offices in professional societies. 

` Scientists were asked about the following 
seven activities: (1) number of papers re- 
ferred; (2) lectures given at other uni- 
versities or laboratories in Britain during the 
previous academic year; (3) lectures given 
outside Britain during the previous aca- 
demic year; (4) invited papers given during 
the last two years at conferences; (5) ser- 
vice on policy or funding committees; (6) 
service as an editor or on an editorial board; 
and (7) membership in honorary societies.* 
Including items with various time referrents 
raises the question of recognition having 
preceded productivity. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that lectures and invited papers could 
have preceded scientific research and that 
refereeing and editorships could have pre- 
ceded publications. Fellowship in the Royal 
Society could not have preceded either re- 
search or publication. Government com- 
mitteeships were held only by active re- 
searchers. Therefore, while the question is 
raised, it can be answered negatively. 


4 Of the 203 scientists, 96 reported none of these 
activities, 45 reported 1; 32 reported 2; 19 reported 
3; 9 reported 4; 1 reported 5; and 1 reported 7. 
In general, the relationship between these activities 
ig such that the greater the number of different 
activities for any scientist, the greater the prob- 
ability of including the higher-ranking activities. 
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These’ seven items were combined to form 
a measure of recognition. They were 
weighted inversely to their statistical fre- 
quency—the most frequent was given a 
weight of “1” and the least prevalent was 
given a weight of “7”—resulting in a poten- 
tial distribution of 0-28. These scores, like 
the productivity scores, were used (1) in 
correlations; (2) in a dichotomized low- 
high recognition index (using the same cri- 
teria for categorization described in footnote 
2); and (3) in a regression of recognition 
scores on number of publications to obtain 
residuals for analysis of variance. 


RESULTS 


Correlates of Productivity. Several varia- 
bles were studied for their effects on pro- 
ductivity; of these the following show no 
significarit relationship: (1) social class ori- 
gins, (2) type of secondary school attended, 
(3) the type of undergraduate university at- 
tended, (4) class of undergraduate degree, 
(5) type of university attended for the 
Ph.D., and (6) the prestige rating of the 
Ph.D. department.” 

The correlations between eight other in- 
dependent variables and productivity are 
shown in Table 1. A major determinant of 
productivity in Britain appears to be pro- 
fessional age-—essentially the number of 
years that a scientist has been conducting 
research. The prestige of current affiliation 


5 Social class origins were coded according to 
father’s occupation when the scientist was age 12, 
using the Registrar General’s occupational coding 
scheme (General Register Office, 1966). Type- of 
secondary school was coded as either (1) public, 
(2) direct-grant grammar, (3) grammar, or (4) 
other (including private sectarian schools). Type 
of undergraduate and Ph.D. universities were coded 
according to the previously cited typology of Brit- 
ish universities. Class of undergraduate degree is 
either “first” or “second” class honors (upper and 
lower “seconds” were combined). The prestige rat- 
ings of Ph.D. departments were obtained by using 
Cartter’s (1966) questionnaire but limiting the 
responses as applicable to the high energy physics 
“group” in a university rather than the whole 
physics department (or departments in those cases 
where scientists are in more than one academic 
department). High, medium, and low prestige cate- 
gories each represented approximately one-third of 
the academic scientists, but not one-third of the 
number of departments because high energy physics 
“groups” are not equivalent in size. - 
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TABLE 1. Propuct-MoOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND NUMBER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


Independent Number of 
Variables Publications 
Prestige of Ph.D. University * .07 
Prestige of Present Affiliation ® 24 
Proportion of time spent on 
Research * „13 ` 
Number of hours weekly spent 
on Research | -27 
Proportion of time spent on 
Teaching ° .04 
Chronological Age° 56 
Degree Class of Undergraduate 
Degree t „11 
Professional Age" 65. 


* Based on 176 cases. 
> Based on 159 cases. 
° Based on 203 cases. 
* Based on 169 cases. 


correlates with productivity .24.6 That rela- 
tionship is borne out by Table 2 which 
shows that the mean number of publications 
is greater for the high prestige category but 
not significantly different. Although the per- 
centages categorized “high” or “low” pro- 
ductivity vary in a positive direction with 
prestige, the productivity index is not greatly 
sensitive to extreme values. For example, in 
any given professional age group, a scientist 
with a very large number of publications 
might be classified “high” along with an- 
other whose number of publications was 
considerably fewer. This suggests that the 
prestige of a scientist’s current affiliation has 
only a negligible—if any—effect on his 
productivity. Another . variable—institution 
of current affiliation—should be considered 
before concluding that the main effect on 
productivity is a scientist’: professional age. 

Scientists at Oxbridge and London uni- 
versities and the laboratories are more pro- 
ductive than scientists elsewhere (see Table 
3). This partially explains the low‘ correla- 
tion between percentage of time spent on 
research and productivity (shown above in 
Table 1); for although laboratory scientists 
are considered full-time researchers, they, 
nevertheless, give some time to administra- 
tive work. 


ë Cole and Cole (1968:400) also found a cor- 
relation of .24 between rank of department and 
quantity of publications for their sample of 120 
eminent American physicists. 
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TABLE 2. PRESTIGE OF CURRENT DEPARTMENT AFFILIATION: PRODUCTIVITY, MEAN PROFESSIONAL AGE, MEAN 
NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS, AND Mean Resipuats (From REGRESSION or NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON PROFESSIONAL AGE) 








Prestige of Current Departmental Affiliation 





Variables - Low Middle High Totals 
Best Low 74 65 58 66 
Productivity Index High 26 35 42 34 
Totals 100 100 100 100 
(Base) (50) (52) (57) (159) 
Mean Professional Age 6.91 8.48 7.84 7.01 
Mean Number of Publications 12.65 16.42 18.52 14.71 
Mean Residuals (Number of Pub- i : 
Hcations on Professional Age) —1.91 —.67 2.60 0.00 
Statistics | 
x* (Productivity Index 2.94: 2 df, p<30; gamma=.23) 
F (Professional Age = 99: 2,158 df., N5)* 
-F (Number of Publications==2.26: 2,158 df., NS) 
F (Residuals ==2.22: 2,158 df., NS) 


* productivity/prestige * professional age==.19 


` * F ratios not significant at less than the 05 level will be labeled “NS.” 
Nore: See Gold (1969) for a discussion on the use of intérential statistics to compare a random model 
Saa any type of sample. 





TABLE 3. TYPE OF INSTITUTION OF PRESENT AFFILIATION: N, MEAN PROFESSIONAL AcE, MEAN 
NUMBER -OF PUBLICATIONS, AND Meran Restpuars (From REGRESSION OF NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS ON 
PROFESSIONAL AGE) 


Present Affiliation 


Labora- _ 

Variables Oxbridge* London” Redbrick® Scottish’ tory ° Total 

Low 67 50 69 84 68 66 

aR ere High 33 50 31 16 32 34 

Totals 100 100 100 — 100 100 100 

(Base) (30) (36) (74) (19) (44) (203) 

Mean Professional Age 9.33 8.31 6.35 9.37 . 4.45 7.01 
Mean Number of Pub- 

lications 3 22.17 19.83 12.01 12.26 11.05 14.71 


Mean Residuals (Num- 
ber of Publications 
on Professional Age) 3.92 3.02 —1.64 wm § 27 47 0.00 
Product-moment Cor- . 


‘oar ft. 


relation: Professional . 


Age and Publications «53 74 il -46 14 65 
Statistics . . 

x? 7.33 (4 df, p<20) 

F (Professional Age 5.60: 4,198 df., p<.001) 

F (Number of Publications)==5.35: 4,198 df. p<.001) 

F (Residuals 4.09: 4,198 df., p<<.01) 





* Oxford and Cambridge. 
>’ Imperial College of Science and Technology, Queen Mary College, bares College London, and 
- Westfield College. 

° A label applied to the institutions founded by local groups and located E E in cities or 
towns.—Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Exeter, Hull, Kent, Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Southampton, and Sussex. 

-4 Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

`è The Atomic Energy Research Establishment (Harwell), Daresbury Nuclear Physics Laboratory (Dares- 
bury), and Rutherford High Energy Laboratory (Didcot). 
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TABER 4. RECOGNITION AND PropucTiviry BY Crass or Fimsr DEGREE AND MEAN RESIDUALS (FROM THE 
REGRESSION OF RECOGNITION ON NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS AND RECOGNITION SCORES) 


Class of First Degree 


Productivity 
Second First 
Low High Low High Total 
: Low 83 53 72 41 66 
Recognition Index High 17 42 28 50 34 
Totals 100 100 100 100 100 
(Base) (36) (12) (76) (44) (168) 
Mean Recognition 
Scores 1.42 3.D5 2.66 
Residuals (Recognition 
on Number of Pub- , 
lications) — 1.06 .18 0.00 - 
Statistics 
x* (Table) =18.69 (4 df., p<.001) 
x* (Second Class) = 1,93 (1 df., p<.20); gamma=-.56 
x (First Class) =10.29 (1 df, p<.01); gamma=.58 


F (Recognition Scores) =10.08 (1,167 df., p<.01) 
= 6.39 (1,167 df., p<.05} 


F (Residuals) 


The large number of publications by sci- 
entists at Oxbridge universities result in a 
lower correlation between publications and 
professional age while the extremely low 
number of scientists’ publications at Scottish 
universities account for their lower-than- 
average correlation. At the same time there 
is a close correlation between professional 
age and publications by scientists at London 
and Redbrick universities and the labora- 
tories. This suggests that professional age 
and type of university are the two main 
variables in predicting number of publica- 
tions. What is the nature of the various 
types of universities which provide opportu- 
nities for different productivity? Rather 
than suggest an answer at this time, more 
data will be presented which will put the 
question in a different perspective. 

Scientific productivity is only half of the 
reward system. The other half is recognition. 
Because recognition should be related to 
productivity, the same variables will be con- 
sidered for recognition that were considered 
for productivity. 

Correlates of Recognition. If the univer- 
salistic norms’ oi science are adhered to, 


TSee Barber (1962), Hagstrom (1965), Merton 
(1957), and Storer (1966) for a discussion on the 
norms of science. 


any type of social or educational background 
is irrelevant to the value of a scientist’s work 
and, therejore, to the recognition he should 
receive for it. According to the data, the re- 
ward system in British science operates in a 
universalistic fashion. Social class origins, 
type of secondary school attended, type of 
undergraduate university, and prestige of 
current affiliation are not related to recogni- 
tion, 

There appears to be one exception to these 
findings. Recognition is related to the class 
of scientists’ undergraduate degree. Scientists 
with first-class undergraduate degrees are 
more likely to obtain recognition for their 
productivity than scientists with second-class 
degrees (see Table 4). Many British aca- 
demics do not take Ph.D.’s and thus the class 
of the undergraduate degree is believed to be 
significant in British academic circles. It 
might be argued that absity, as measured by 
the “first-class” degree, results in more sig- 
nificant research. It is also possible that re- 
search done by a scientist with a “first-class” 
degree is considered by the community to be 
higher quality than work done by a “second- 
class” degree scientist. Without further anal- 
ysis that conclusion would seem justified, but 
the relationship between degree class and 
recognition will be examined below when the 
internal operation of science is discussed. 
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TABLE 5. RECOGNITION BY INSTITUTION OF PRESENT AFFILIATION: RECOGNITION SCORES AND RESIDUALS 
(FROM THE REGRESSION OF RECOGNITION ON NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS) 


Present Affiliation 

Oxbridge London Redbrick Scottish Laboratory Total 

a Low 63 58 ' 69 79 59 65 

Recognition Index High 37 42 31 21 41 35 

Totals 100 100 100 100 100 100 

(Base) (30) (36) (74) (19) (44) (203) 

Recognition Scores 3.90 3.83 2.16 2.00 2.02 2.67 
Residuals (Recognition 
on Number of Pub- 

lications) — .33 .09 06 —.16 .12 0.00 


pore 
` 3.54 (4 df., p<.50) 
F (Recognition Scores) ==2.02 (4, 198 df., NS) 
F (Residuals) 0.13 (4,198 di., NS) 


Productivity is related to type of institu- 
tional affiliation, but recognition is not (see 
Table 5). Recognition scores and the resid- 
uals from the regression of recognition on 
number of publications are different between 
institutions but they are not significantly 
different. This raises the question of the re- 
lationship between productivity and recogni- 
tion. If productivity is significantly different 
between institutions—and since recognition 
and productivity should be related—it would 
be expected that recognition would be differ- 
ent between institutions. 

Relationship Between Productivity ard 
Recognition. There is a strong relationship 
(r= .69) between productivity and recogni- 
tion. Table 6 shows this relationship for the 
productivity and recognition indices and in- 
cludes Crane’s (1965) data for comparison. 
In addition to the productivity and recogni- 
tion indices, the product-moment correlation 
between professional age and number of pub- 
lications is .65 (see Fable 1). Professional 
age explains 42% of the variance in Humber 
of publications. The correlation between pro- 
fessional age and recognition is .53, which 
means that professional age explains 28% 
of the variance in recognition. However, the 
correlation between publications and recog- 
nition is .69, which suggests that the number 
of publications is a more important factor 
in recognition than professional age. The 
partial correlation of .53 between number of 
publications and recognition, controlling for 
professional age, indicates that regardless 
- of age, a scientist’s contributions are recog- 
nized. 


If age is not a strang influence, other vari- 
ables must be considered in order to ex- 
plain these questions: (1) Since productivity 
and recognition are related, why do scientists 
with first-class undergraduate degrees obtain 
more recognition when they are not signifi- 
cantly more productive? (2) Since produc- 
tivity and recognition are related, why are 
scientists significantly more productive at 


TABLE 6. PRODUCTIVITY AND RECOGNITION FOR 
Two SAMPLES OF SCIENTISTS 


British High Energy Physicists 


Productivity 
Low High Total 
Recognition Low 76 44 66 
Index High 24 56 34 
Totals 100 100 100 
(Base) (135) (68) (203) 
x*2218.29 (1 df., p<.001) 
gamma—.59 . 


Crane’s Sample of American Scientists * 


Productivity 
Low High Total 
Recognition Low 70 44 56 
Index High 30 56 44 
Totals 100 100 100 
(Base) (69) (81) (150) 
x°=8.83 (1 df., p<.01) 
gamma— 48 


* Source: Crane (1965), p. 702 fn. 18; and p. 
710, fn. 47. 
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some institutions while the recognition 
scores are not significantly different, and at 
the same time the mean residuals from the 
regression of recognition on number of pub- 
lications are similar at the various institu- 
tions? 

The Nature of Science and the Reward 
System. The data presented so far indicate 
that British scientists are rewarded for their 
scientific contributions regardless of social 
factors in the whole society. In the more ad- 
vanced sciences there is a strong division of 
labor between theorists and experimentalists. 
Hagstrom (1965: 245) offers two conditions 
for emergence of this division of labor: (1) 
the logical elaboration of abstract theory, 
and (2) the growth of technological com- 
plexities in data collection. Both of these re- 
quire specialized training. Hagstrom (1965: 
241) mentions also that the role of the 
theorist in contemporary physics is almost 
completely differentiated from the role of the 
experimentalist, and “the differentiation is 
most complete in nuclear physics.” Only one 
experimentalist in this study indicated he 
had done some theoretical work, whereas no 
theorist indicated having done any experi- 
mental work. We could expect, therefore, 
that this role differentiation might result in 
some measurable status differences. 

The first question regarding the differ- 
ences in recognition received by the frst- 
class undergraduate degree holders is ex- 
plained by the fact that theorists are more 
likely to obtain first-class degrees (see 
Table 7). They are significantly younger 
than experimentalists, but productivity and 
recognition scores are not significantly dif- 
ferent between the two types of scientists 
although theorists produce slightly more 
papers for their age. The expected produc- 
tivity, based on professional age, does not 
differ significantly, but the amount of recog- 


TABLE 7. Decree Cass BY Tyre or SCIENTIST 


Type of Scientist 
Degree Experi- 

Class mentalist Theorist Total 
First 62 89 71 
Second 38 11 29 

Totals 100 100 100 
(Base) (112) (56) (168) 


x7=11.85 (1 df., p<.001) 
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nition received for the number of publica- 
tions is significantly more for theorists (see 
Table 8). In short, theorists obtain more 
recognition than experimentalists for equiv- 
alent publications.® Within the categories of 
the type of scientists, productivity and rec- 
ognition are still related but the relationship 
is stronger for theorists. The partial correla- 
tions between number of publications and 
recognition, controlling for professional age, 
are .61 for theorists and .34 for experimen- 
talists.? Our conclusion is that scientists with 
first-class undergraduate degrees obtain more 
recognition than second-class degree holders 
because they are more likely to be theorists. 

The question now is why do theorists re- 
ceive more recognition than experimentalists 
for equivalent publications? One possible 
explanation is that theorists have a broader 
perspective. They are likely to have an in- 
terest in more general problems in physics 
because ideas for theories may come from 
a variety of sources, and the theories con- 
structed provide explanations to cover a 
broad area. Experimentalists, in contrast, 
are interested in specific types of experi- 
ments rather than being concerned about all 
of elementary particle physics. This results, 


8 Price and deB. Beaver (1966) have suggested 
assigning scores for proportional authorship. Be- 
cause co-authorship patterns are different for theo- 
rists and experimentalists, the productivity index 
was computed separately for each group, As a test 
it was computed also for the group which resulted 
in different categories for only four experimentalists 
and five theorists (gamma for the two indices— 
.996). Differences in co-authorship patterns, there- 
fore, do not account for the differences in recog- 
nition. It might be argued thet two different reward | 
systems exist—one for theorists and one for ex- 
perimentalists, but this'would be difficult to sub- 
stantiafe since the same lecture series, seminars, 
and conferences include both types of scientists as 
speakers and participants, Both types also serve 
on the same governmental and laboratory commit- 
tees, and both are admitted to the Royal Society. 

9 One possible explanation for this finding may 
be an artifact of the recognition measure used. 
Three of the items concern lectures and invited 
papers. Experimentalists work in groups and it 
might be that only one of the group would need 
to lecture on that group’s reszarch. A theorist tends 
to work more often by himself or with a few 
collaborators. This increases the probability of re- 
porting his own results. Earh scientist would be 
equally likely to receive the cther forms of recogni- 
tion if in fact the scientific community did not put 
greater value on theoretical contributions. 
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TABLE 8. Type or SCIENTIST AND SELECTED VARIABLES 








Variables Expermentalist 


Type of Scientist 


Significance 


Theorist Level * 





Mean Professional Age 
Mean Number of Pub- 
lications 
Mean Recognition 
Scores 
Mean Residuals (Num- 
ber of Publications on 
Professional Age) 
Mean Residuals (Rec- 
ognition Scores on 
Number of Publica- 
tions) 
Product-moment Cor- 
relations: Recogni- 
tion Scores and 
Number of Publica- 
tions 61 
Partial Correlations: 
Recognition Scores 
and Number of Pub- 
lications Controlling 
for Professional Age 34 


7.62 
14.95 


2.36 


~~ , 68 


—,39 


5.89 4.44 .05 


14.26 0.11 NS 


3.31 2.58 NS 


1.37 1.73 NS 


73 6.59 05 


72 seso 


.61 


* NS indicates the F ratio is not statistically significant at the 05 level (lower levels of significance are 
generally not provided in reference tables) but does not eliminate substantive significance. 


in part, from the approximately two years 
necessary to complete experiments—a rela- 
tively new time factor which results from 
the complex technology involved in Big Sci- 
ence. This explanation for the differences 
between experimentalists and theorists does 
not provide for all the possibilities and the 
question will be raised again. 

The second major question remains unan- 
swered—since productivity and recognition 
are related, why are scientists significantly 
more productive at some institutions while 
the recognition scores are not significantly 
different and at the same time the mean 
residuals from the regression of recognition 
on number of publications are similar at the 
various institutions? To answer this ques- 
tion, we should control the type of scientist 
when looking at present affiliation—not be- 


cause theorists are more productive than ex- . 


perimentalists when viewed as two groups, 
but because we now know that the division 
of labor in the scientific community makes 
a difference in recognition and it should be 
further examined. 

Divided into institutions and type of sci- 
entist, there are differences in the produc- 


tivity residuals between types of scientists, 
institutions, and there is also an interaction 
effect (see Table 9). Theorists are in gen- 
eral more productive when holding affiliation 
constant; scientists at London University 
and at the Laboratories are more productive 
when holding type of scientist constant. The 
interaction effect is present because Ox- 
bridge theorists are significantly more pro- 
ductive than Oxbridge experimentalists 
while London experimentalists are more 
productive than London theorists. Finding 
an explanation for these differences is diffi- 
cult. For example, time to do research is not 
the main reason for the labs’ “over” pro- 
ductivity, since in general time for research 
and productivity are not related——every sci- 
entist has sufficient time though some have 
more time than others. The most likely ex- 
planation involves the historical emphasis . 
in certain institutions for certain types of 
theoretical or experimental research. These 
institutions have been able to attract and 
retain some of the more highly productive 
individuals. The milieu of the institution 
might explain some of the differences, but 
in the case of the Oxbridge universities, the 
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TABLE 9. Two-Way ANALYsIs or VARIANCE or REGRESSION RESIDUALS ror Tyre or SCIENTIST BY 
INSTITUTION OF PRESENT AFFILIATION 


Institution of Present Añliation 
Type of 

Residuals Scientist Oxbridge London Redbrick Scottish Laboratories 
1. Regression of Number of 

Publications on Exp. —2.35 3.21 —.99 —7.76 08 

Professional Age Theorists 18.55* 2.53 —2.48 —4,22 1.51 
2. Regression of Recognition Exp. —, 74 —.15 —.51 —.94 —.03 

Scores on Number of Pub- 

lications Theorists .64 14 .80 92 51 
F ratios 

1. Type =8.71 (1,193 df., p<.01) 


Institution =8.54 (4,193 df., p<.001) 
Interaction=6.62 (4,193 df., p<<.001) 


2. Type —=5.65 (1,193 df., p<.05) 
Institution 0.07 (4,193 df., NS) 
Interaction= 0.22 (4,193 df., NS) 





Note: The number of cases in each of the above cells is different but the program used corrects for 


unequal cell size. The actual cell sizes are as follows: 
21 26 42 11 


9 10 32 


* This figure results from a small group of highly productive theorists. 


general climate tor research would not ex- 
plain the production differences between the 
experimentalists and theorists: The explana- 
tion may be that Oxbridge universities have 
traditionally been strong in mathematics 
and theoretical physics, but have not always 
had equivalent facilities for experimental 
research in elementary particles. An expla- 
nation in more detail would require a his- 
torical account involving names and specific 
institutions which would not be adhering to 
the anonymity promises. 

In general, it is possible to suggest that 
the Scottish universities have not been as 
strong in research as the Oxbridge and Lon- 
don universities while the Redbrick univer- 
sities have been more inclined to research 
than the Scottish universities but less than 
Oxbridge and London. The lower part of 
Table 9 indicates that regardless of afilia- 
tion, theorists receive more recognition while 
at the same time experimentalists receive 
less. 

There is one interesting result. Theorists 
at Scottish universities have, on the aver- 
age, slightly more recognition than theorists 
elsewhere, while their productivity expected 
from professional age is the least. After 
theorists at Scottish universities, theorists at 
Redbrick, then London, and then Oxbridge 


32 Total==132 
12 Total= 71 


have “excess” recognition. This points to 
another type of analysis because the dis- 
tribution of types of theoretical research 
varies by institution, and since there is a 
slight difference in recogrition residuals, the 
residuals for the various types of research 
specialists in high energy physics should be 
examined,?° 

While the productivity residuals are 
clearly not significant, they show a trend 
which explains in part the differential pro- 
ductivity of scientists at the various insti- 
tutions (see Table 10). Counter/spark 
chamber physicists are the only group to 
have a negative mean residual. The increase 
then goes from bubble chamber physicists 
to phenomenologists, to intermediate theo- 
rists, and finally to abstract theorists. Ab- 
Stract theorists have the highest mean re- 
sidual, and it is relevant to indicate that 
not only is it possible for abstract theorists 
to prepare a paper in the least amount of 
time, but the Oxbridge ur-iversities have sev- 


‘ eral abstract theorists on their staff which 
accounts, in part, for the very high level of 


10 Experimental high energy physicists include 
(i) counter/spark chamber specialists and (2) bub- 
ble chamber specialists; theorists include (1) phe- 
nomenologists, (2) intermediate, and (3) abstract. 
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Taste 10. Owe-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF REGRESSION RESIDUALS FOR TYPE oF SCIENTIST 

Type of Scientist 
| Experimentalist Theorist 
Counter/ Bubble 

Residuals Spark Chamber Chamber Phenomenologist Intermediate Abstract 
1, Regression of Number of 

Publications on Professional 

Age 1.32 29 255 64 66 
2. Regression of Recognition 

Scores on Number of Pub- 

lications — 35 — .46 1.19 85 —.74 


F ratios 
1. F==1.23 (4,198 df., NS) 
2. F=22.32 (4,198 df., NS) 


productivity for theorists at the Oxbridge 
universities, 

The recognition residuals are more inter- 
esting than the productivity residuals, how- 
ever. The two groups with positive mean 
residuals are phenomenologists and interme- 
diate theorists; abstract theorists are the 
most underrecognized group in the whole 
community. These results extend the expla- 
nation above of why theorists are more 
likely to receive recognition. Although theo- 
retical contributions are more valuable than 
experimental contributions to the scientific 
community, the contributions of phenome- 
nologists are even more important than the 
intermediate theorists. The reason is this: 
phenomenologists deal with the actual ex- 
perimental data in constructing phenomeno- 
logical models of the “behavior” of the ele- 
mentary particles. Since they are writing 
about the experimentalist’s “real” world, it 
is much more likely that experimentalists 
will be able to benefit from these phenome- 
nological contributions and less likely that 
Intermediate theoretical results will be of 
direct benefit to them and very unlikely 
that the abstract theorist’s work will con- 
tribute to their work. 

It is possible that the phenomenologist’s 
status at the present time in elementary 
particle physics results from the lack of 
adequate abstract theories. The suggestion 
that phenomenological theories are always 
the most beneficial or receive the most at- 
tention is not being made—rather, what is 
being suggested is a functional theory of 
valuation. Those theories which have the 
most potential benefit for any given science 


at a particular time are the ones which will 
be the most acclaimed.4 

The only question raised in this paper 
involving nonuniversalistic distribution of 
rewards involved the class of undergraduate 
degrees. That theorists are more likely to 
obtain first-class degrees shifted the expla- 
nation to the tendency of this group to 
receive more recognition. However, this ten- 
dency does not indicate that rewards are 
distributed in a nonuniversalistic manner. If 
the scientific community judges theoretical 
contributions to be more important, it does 
so on the basis of scientific reasons—not 
personal or institutional or social reasons. 

What Cole and Cole, in their (1968) re- 
search on American physicists, termed as 
“visibility” is determined by four factors: 
quality of research as measured by citations 
to research; honorific rewards received; 


4 If this hypothesis dees not seem applicable to 
the social sciences and sociology in particular, it 
is very likely because the social sciences are not 
governed by the norms of science to the same 
extent as the natural sciences, and particularistic 
considerations may operate in a more significant 
fashion. This notion of utility Is not a new one; 
indeed, all citation-counts as measures of the qual- 
ity of work are based on the idea that the more 
citations to a particular piece of research, the 
more valuable it is (or has been) to the scientific 
community. In other words, quality is undeniably 
connected to utility. It is the case, of course, that 
citations with a negative reference to a piece of 
work are measures of lack of quality, but no 
research known to me has categorized the citations 
into negative and positive appraisals. It is possible 
that negative appraisals could indicate that the 
work being cited had some utility—it may he 
serving as a starting point of raising some other- 
wise hidden or overlooked issues. 
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prestige of university department; and spe- 
cialty.? (American physicists whose re- 
search is elementary particles are the most 
visible. ) 

The possibility that visibility may have 
an effect on recognition suggested that a 
measure of visibility should be analyzed. 
Although Cole ‘and Cole used as a measure 
of visibility the proportion of physicists 
from a sample familiar to some extent with 
a scientist’s work, that measure is not avail- 
able for the present study. However, for the 
last several years, the center of high energy 
physics research has been in the United 
States and more recently the European cen- 
ter has been at Geneva. Other lesser centers 
at times have included theoretical research 
in Denmark at Bohr’s Institute. 

The question is: Do scientists who have 
spent some time in a position outside Great 
Britam—and therefore have potentially en- 
hanced their visibility among their col- 
leagues—increase their chances for recog- 
nition (or productivity)? Comparisons of 
scientists who have held a position (1) only 
in Great Britain (2) in the United States 
(3) elsewhere outside of Great Britain, or 
(4) both of the last two, indicate that this 
is not the case. There may be other consid- 
erations which are involved in the awarding 
of recognition by the scientific community, 
but none of the variables analyzed in this 
study indicated that particularistic criteria 
were important in the allocation of recogni- 
tion for the contributions which scientists 
make to the scientific community. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This paper has considered the reward sys- 
tem of science in Great Britain. The reward 


12 Quality of research has not been measured 
directly in this study because: (1) quality is highly 
correlated with quantity (see Cole and Cole, 1967). 
Without expending a large amount of time or 
money one may assume that on the average, high 
producers are more likely to produce quality work. 
And (2) although the measures used to rate quality 
correlate highly with quantity, the measures them- 
selves are not entirely satisfactory. The current use 
of citation measures involves Science Citation In- 
dex, which has been published for a few years only. 
More important is the special problem of joint 
publications in a specialty such as elementary par- 
ticles where large groups are sometimes listed as 
co-authors. 
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system operates rather uniformly in accord- 
ing recognition to scientists for their contri- 
butions irrespective of social and educational 
background or institutional affiliation. This 
contrasts somewhat with the system in the 
United States.1® The explanation for the 
lack of differences in individual productivity 
in different institutions in Great Britain 
seems to be as follows. Students are selected 
(including future scientists) on the basis of 
achievement at about age eleven. They go 
through the rigorous secondary school cur- 
ricula and are admitted to one of the rela- 
tively few universities. At the university, 
their display of intellectual and personal 
qualities upon the completion of their first 
degrees allows them to remain and do re- 
search. Although a large number of students 
could probably be successful at research, 
not all are invited or permitted to work for 
a Ph.D. The few who take Ph.D.’s are very 
highly selected. It should be noted that 
those students specialize at a very early age 
and by the time they are in the sixth form 
(concentrated secondary school) they are 
already specializing in a specific scientific 
discipline or in science and mathematics. 
Because of the early commitment, the stu- 
dent knows what subject he will take for 


18 Neither this study nor previous studies in the 
United States are methodologically sufficient to 
speak with finality on the reward system in science. 
Because of its frontier nature, high energy physics 
is much more international than some other re- 
search areas, and this internationality may promote 
a degree of universalism which would not be 
present in less cosmopolitan sciences; however, 
what is being assumed here is that centralization 
and the lack of competition—which affect to a 
greater or lesser extent all of British science— 
promote a greater universalism in Britain. 

Recognizing that a noncompetitive system could 
be hierarchical and particularistic, one could specu- 
late that the noncompetitive systems tend to be 
hierarchical when the particpants in the system 
do not control the institutions creating the noncom- 
petitive aspects of the system (as in a society 
where political bureaucrats control the institutions). 
In Britain, the participants do control these insti- 
tutions; representatives of the scientific community 
control the Science Research Council, which is the 
centralized research funding and policy agency, and 
academics (free from institutional or political con- 
trol while they serve) control the University Grants 
Committee, which is the source of university funds. 
In these ceses one assumes that the values of the 
people in positions of authority are similar to the 
values of the people affected by their decisions. 
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his degree when he comes to a university. 
The undergraduate degree itself is very 
specialized. 

- Regardless of the university attended, 
since there are so few, the staff is likely to 
be as competent as at any other university. 
If being located at Oxbridge has tradition- 
ally been desirable, not being there is no 
indication of mediocre talent or abilities— 
the available supply of talent is sufficient to 
stock the Oxbridge staffs as well as the staffs 
of other universities. Consequently, the com- 
bination of carefully selected recruits and 
equally talented teachers, with this combi- 
nation appearing in -most universities, re- 
sults in a uniformity not found in the total 
distribution of institutions in the United 
States (Halsey and Trow, 1967:1V-59). 
Therefore, type of institution attended for 
the Ph.D. (or undergraduate degree) or 
prestige of department is not related to later 
productivity. When variables such as intel- 
ligence, motivation, and opportunities for 
research are so slightly different, profes- 
sional age and productivity are closely re- 
lated. Of course, exceptions were noted. 
Some scientists are highly productive and 
some have few publications, but on the 
average professional age is the best precic- 
tor of scientific productivity. The main dif- 
ference in productivity occurred between 
those scientists whose research specialties 
promote and allow differential publication 
because of the time factor in getting a par- 
ticular type of research completed. Counter/ 
spark chamber physicists require about two 
years per experiment and then may derive 
four to five publications, In the meantime, 
an abstract theorist is able to publish more 
frequently. Different opportunities for re- 
Search are not present because of institu- 
tional variations. If research is going to be 
conducted, it will be sufficiently funded in 
all institutions (although there may be cate- 
gories of levels of funding because of re- 
quirements of different types and sizes of 
groups). 

The explanation for the fact that affilia- 
‘tion with a particular type of university or 
a department in a particular prestige cate- 
gorv has no effect on the opportunities to 
receive recognition for having contributed 
to the scientific community seems to be as 
follows. Within the British system there is 
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little personal and institutional competi- 
tion.1* The universities are able to acquire 
stafi—indeed must acquire staff—without 
offering fabulous salaries or other considera- 
tions which characterize faculty mobility in 
the United States. One department may not 
organize a new research group without re- 
quests both to the University Grants Com- 
mittee (UGC) for siaff salaries and to the 
Science Research Council (SRC) 1 for re- 
search funds. Were this not the case—as in 
the United States, where there is both a 
decentralized system of institutional funding 
and constituencies and a national decen- 
tralization of funding between several agen- 
cies—various groups would be in stiff com- 
petition. The only competition arises from 
the initial decision, since departments do not 
use funds to start a research group and then 
become involved in competition with other 
departments in obtaining government funds. 
The system is planned—it is not allowed to 
generate its own steam in a competitive 
race, 

Studies in the United States show that 
funds are disproportionately distributed to 
the more prestigious universities and that 
there is competition for these funds (Con- 
solazio, 1967; Orlans, 1962). Free competi- 
tion ensures a kind of evolutionary process 
whereby the most efficient and most adapt- 
able group(s) are able to make the greatest 
achievements. In other words, the fittest sur- 
vive. Ben-David (1968) has suggested that 
American institutions, because of the decen- 
tralized system, are able to innovate and 
transform outmoded organizations into more 
efficient production units. This would sug- 
gest that if British science were decentral- 
ized and if British universities were able to 
compete not only with each other but with 


14 This discussion is indebted to Professor Joseph 
Ben-David who has been concerned with some 
type of competition in several papers (1965a; 
1965b; 1968; 1969a; 1969b). 

18 The UGC (which is not responsible either to 
the government or to the universities in terms of 
tenure of its members although its funds come 
from the Exchequer) is the agency which provides 
the budgetary and capital funding of British uni- 
versities. The SRC is a centralized funding body 
for scientific research by academic scientists (in- 
cluding pure research in certain laboratories), and 
is somewhat similar to, but more complete in its 
program than, the National Science Foundation. 
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international groups as well, there would be 
a higher achievement by some groups (and 
of course, some of the smaller groups would 
be out of business). The question is not, 
however, whether competition has positive 
or negative effects for either a system or a 
group; the question is whether the lack of 
competition leads to an equalizing effect in 
the opportunities for receiving recognition 
according to “merit” (im this case for equiv- 
alent productivity). The data suggest that 
all groups are equally capable, and affilia- 
tion with any particular group neither stig- 
matizes nor hallows its members. 

In addition to the lack of institutional 


competition, personal competition is not- 


severe in Britain. Staff members are given 
tenure after two or three years on a proba- 
tionary appointment, and they are then 
free theoretically to do only a necessary 
minimum of teaching and no research at all. 
Research is the necessary condition for ad- 
vancement, but unless other conditions are 
right (available positions, willingness to 
move, etc.) research is not a sufficient con- 
dition for advancement. This results from 
the fact that there are a finite number of 
positions and the salary differences are usu- 
ally negligible, so that movement between 
universities to rise in the academic hierarchy 
—were there available positions—is simply 
not worth the cost and effort involved. Ex- 
cluding scientists at laboratories, more than 
one third of the scientists are presently 
affiliated with the same university where 
they took the Ph.D. There may be a few 
of the so-called academic entrepreneurs, but 
engaging in such maneuvering is not likely 
to lead to the same advantages as in the 
United States, where research empires are 
_ built up and moved to other universities at 
a higher rank or salary until the desirable 
income level and environment are achieved. 
This does not mean that mobility is non- 
existent in Britain, but rather that the non- 
competitive aspects of the British system are 
such that the fruits of geographical mobil- 
ity are not great. Without intense interper- 
sonal competition with prizes to be won, 
most scientists simply get on with their 
research and do not spend a significant part 
of their time thinking about where they will 
move next. 

One final variable requires explanation as 
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part of the reason why recognition is dis- 
tributed in a wniversalistic fashion. The 
number of scientists in the community is 
small and virtually everyone either knows 
most others, has heard of them, or knows 
someone who knows everyone. In a closely 
related group it is easier to monitor achieve- 
ments (and failures) so that the rules of 
the game are easier to enforce. The deserv- 
ing can be rewarded and in the unlikely 
event of deviance, the culprit can be sanc- 
tioned. A scientist never knows when trying 
to move to a new position which members 
of the community—in addition to the other 
references personally submitted—~will be 
called upon to evaluate him. And unless 
emigration is desirable, escape from the na- 
tional system is impossible. Consequently, 
the universalistic distribution of rewards— 
not only desirable within the norms of sci- 
ence—is required for a continued smooth 
operation of the community. 

Hagstrom’s (1965) statements on the dif- 
ferences between theoretical and experimen- 
tal roles have been confirmed. Theorists are 
more recognized than exp=rimentalists. This 
division of labor has implications on future 
research as well as on theoretical notions 
about the internal operation of science. 
These role differences accounted for varia- 
tions both in imstituticnal productivity 
and individual recognition. Therefore they 
should be incorporated as variables in future 
research on science in any nation. 
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PRODUCTION OF CRIME RATES * 


Donatp J. BLACK 
Yale Law School 


This paper makes problematic the situational conditions under which policemen write oficial 
crime reports in field encounters with complainants. These reports are the raw materials 
for official crime rates—~‘crimes known to the police.” They also are a prerequisite of 
further investigation of the crime by the detective bureau and thus of apprehension of the 
offender. They constitute official recognition of crimes. The findings derive from a three-city 
observation study of routine police encounters. Among the conditions that relate to the 
production of official crime reports are the following: the legal seriousness of the complaint, 
the complainant’s observable preference for police action, the relational distance between the 
complainant and the suspect, the complainant’s degree of deference toward the police, and 
the compiainant’s social-class status. However, there is no evidence of racial discrimination 
in crime-reporting. We interpret these empirical patterns not only from the standpoint of 
crime rates as such but also from the standpoint of the relation between police work and 


other aspects of social organization. 


rates generally fail to make problematic 

the production of the rates themselves. 
Theory has not directed inquiry to the prin- 
ciples and mechanisms by which some tech- 
nically illegal acts are recorded in the official 
ledger of crime while others are not. Instead 
crime rates ordinarily are put to use as data 
in the service of broader investigations of 
deviance and control. Yet at the same time 
it has long been taken for granted that of- 
ficial statistics are not an accurate measure 
of all legally defined crime in the community 
(e.g, de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, 
1964; Morrison, 1897; Sellin, 1931). 

The major uses of official crime statistics 
have taken two forms (see Biderman and 
Reiss, 1967); each involves a different social 
epistemology, a different way of structuring 
knowledge about crime. One employs official 


rates gener approaches to official crime 


statistics as an index of the “actual”? or- 


“real” volume and morphology of criminal 


* The findings in this paper derive from a larger 
research project under the direction of Professor 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The project was supported by 
Grant Award 006, Office of Law Enforcement As- 
sistance, U. S. Department of Justice, under the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965. Other 
grants were awarded by the National Science 
Foundation and the Russell Sage Foundation. Prep- 
aration of this paper was facilitated by the Russell 
Sage Program in Lew and Social Science at Yale 
Law School. The author is indebted to the follow- 
ing for their constructive suggestions: Maureen 
Mileski, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Stanton Wheeler, 
Abraham §. Goldstein, and Sheldon Olson. 


deviance in the population. Those who follow 
this approach typically consider the lack of 
fit between official and actual rates of crime 
to be a methodological misfortune. His- 
torically, measurement of crime has been the. 
dominant function of crime rates in social 
science. A second major use of official statis- 
tics abandons the search for “actual” de- 
viance. This is managed either by defining 
deviance with the official reactions them- 
selves—a labeling approach—or by incorpo- 
rating the official rates not as an index of 
deviant behavior but as an index of social 
control operations (e.g., Kitsuse and Ci- 
courel, 1963; Erikson, 1966; Wilson, 1968). 
In effect this second range of work investi- 
gates “actual” social control rather than 
“actual” deviance. Hence it encounters 
methodological problems of its own, since, 
without question, social control agencies do 
not record all of their official attempts to 
counteract or contain what they and others © 
regard as deviant conduct. A striking feature 
of police work, for instance, is the degree to 
which officers operate with informal tactics, 
such as harassment and manipulative human- 


1 An approach that operaticnally defines crimi- 
nal deviance as that which the police record as 
criminal—and nothing else—is immune to these 
problems. This would be the most radical “label- 


_ing” approach. It would exclude from the category 


of crime, for example, a murder carried out 80 
skillfully that it goes undetected. It would neces- 
sarily exclude most “police brutality,” since crimes 
committed by policemen are seldom detected and 
officially recorded as such. 
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relations techniques, when they confront law- 
violative behavior (e.g., Skolnick, 1966; La- 
Fave, 1965; Bittner, 1967; Black, 1968 

Black and Reiss, 1970). In sum, when of- 
ficial statistics are used as a means of mea- 
surement and analysis, they usually func- 
tion imperfectly. This is not to deny thai 
such methods can be highly rewarding im 
some contexts. 

This paper follows an alternative strategy 
that arises from an alternative conceptual 
starting point. It makes official records of 
crime an end rather than a means of study 
(see Wheeler, 1967; Cicourel, 1968:26-28). 
It treats the crime rate as itself a social fact, 
an empirical phenomenon with its own ex- 
-istential integrity. A crime rate is not an 
epiphenomenon. It is part of the natural 
world. From this standpoint crime statistics 


are not evaluated as inaccurate or unreliable.. 


They are an aspect of social organization 
and cannot, sociologically, be wrong. From 
the present perspective it nevertheless re- 
mains interesting that social control systems 
process more than they report in official 
statistics and that there is a good deal mor2 
rule-violative behavior than that which is 
processed. These patterns are themselves 
analytically relevant aspects of crime rates. 

An official crime rate may be understood 
as a rate of socially recognized? deviant be- 
havior; deviance rates in this sense are 
produced by all control systems that respond 
on a case-by-case basis to sanctionable con- 
duct. This does not say that deviant be 
havior as a general category is synonymous 
with socially recognized deviant behavior. 
As a general category deviance may be de- 
fined as any behavior in a class for whica 
there is a probabilsty of negative sanction 
subsequent to its detection (Black and Reiss, 
1970). Thus, whether or not an agent cf 
control detects or sanctions a particular ir- 
stance of rule-violative behavior is imme- 
terial to the issue of whether or not it is 
deviant. Deviance is behavior that is vm- 


2 In his definition of law, Hoebel (1954:28) notes 
that enforcement of law is a “socially recognized’ 
privilege. In the same vein a crime rate may Le 
understood as a socially recognized product of law 
enforcement work. Malinowski (1962:79-8C) 
stresses the importance of social recognition of de- 
viant acts for the community as well as for tke 
deviant person. 
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nerable to social control. This approach gen- 
erates three empirical types of deviance: (1) 
undetected deviance, (2) detected, umsanc- 
tioned deviance, and (3) sanctioned devi- 
ance. It should be apparent that, while every 
control system may produce a rate of so- 
cially recognized deviance, much umrecog- 
nized deviance surely resides in every social 
system.® By definition undetected deviance 
cannot be recognized by a control system, 
but, as will become apparent in this presenta- 
tion, even detected deviance may not be 
recognized as such. The notion of sanctioned 
deviance, by contrast, presumes that a social 
recognition process has taken place. The 
concept of social recognition of deviance is 
nothing more than a short-hand, more ab- 
stract way of stating what we mean by con- 
crete expressions such as invocation of the 
law, hue and cry, bringing a suit, blowing 
the whistle, and so forth. 

The concept of deviance should be ap- 
plied with reference to specific systems of 
social control. For example, deviance that 
is undetected from the. standpoint of a 
formal, legal control system, such as the 


‘police, may be detected or even sanctioned 


in an informal control context, such as a 
business organization, neighborhood or 
friendship group, or family. Crime rates then 
are rates of deviance socially recognized by 
official agencies of criminal-law enforcement. 
They are official rates of detection (“crimes 
known to the police’) and of sanctioning 
(arrest rates and conviction rates).* Enforce- 


23 The moral and physical organization of social 
life into public and private places guarantees con- 
temporary society some volume of secret deviance 
(Schwartz, 1968; Lofland, 1969:62-68). As far as 
criminal deviance is concerned, other well-known 
factors are the failure of citizens to report vic- 
timizations to the police and the failure of the 
police to report what is reported to them. 

Evidence from victimization surveys suggests that 
underreporting of crime in official statistics is more 
@ consequence of police discretion than of the fail- 
ure of citizens to notify the police. Citizens claim 
that they report far more crimes to the police than 
the police ultimately report; this margin of unre- 
ported crime exceeds that which citizens admit 
they withhold from the police (Biderman, 1967). 

t The “clearance rate” is a hybrid form of crime 
rate produced in American police systems. This is 
the proportion of “crimes known to the police” 
that have been solved, whether through arrest or 


some other means (see Skolnick, 1966:164-181). 
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ment agencies handle many technically il- 
legal acts that they omit from their official 
_ records. This paper explores some of the 
conditions under which the police produce 
official rates of crime detection in field en- 
counters with citizens. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF CRIME DETECTION 


Detection of deviance involves (1) the 
discovery of deviant acts or behavior and (2) 
the linking of persons or groups to those acts. 
Types of deviance vary widely according 
to the extent to which either or both of 
these aspects of detection are probable. Some 
deviant acts are unlikely to be discovered, 
although discovery generally is equivalent to 
the detection of the deviant person as well. 
Examples are homosexual conduct and vari- 
ous other forms of consensual sexual devi- 
ance. Acts of burglary and auto theft, by 
contrast, are readily detected, but the offend- 
ing persons often are not apprehended. These 
differential detection probabilities stem in 
part from the empirical patterns by which 
various forms of violative behavior occur in 
time and social space. In part they stem as 
well from the uneven climate of social con- 
trol. . 

The organization of police control lodges 
the primary responsibility for crime detec- 
tion in the citizenry rather than in the police. 
The uniformed patrol division, the major line 
unit of modern police departments, is geared 
to respond to citizen calls for help via a 
centralized radio-communications system. 
Apart from traffic violations, patrol officers 
detect comparatively little crime through 
their own initiative. This is all the more true 
of legally serious crime. Thus crime detec- 
tion may be understood as a largely reactive 
process from the standpoint of the police as 
a control system. Far less is it a proactive 
process. Proactive operations aimed at the 
discovery of criminal behavior predominate 
in the smaller specialized units of the large 
police department, particularly in the vice or 
morals division, including the narcotics 
squad, and in the traffic division. Most 
crimes, unlike vice offenses, are not suscepti- 
ble to detection by means of undercover 
work or the enlistment of quasi-employed in- 
formers (see Skolnick, 1966). Unlike traffic 
offenses, furthermore, most crimes cannot 
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be discovered through the surveillance of 
public places. Since the typical criminal act 


, occurs at a specifically unpredictable time . 


and place, the police must rely upon citizens 
to involve them in the average case. The law 
of privacy is another factor that presses the 
police toward a reactive detection system 
(Stinchcombe, 1963). Even without legal ` 
limitations on police detective work, how- 
ever, the unpredictability of crime itself 
would usually render the police ignorant in 
the absence of citizens. Most often the citizen 
who calls the police is a victim of a crime 
who seeks justice in the role of complainant. 
Vice control and traffic enforcement gen- 
erally operate without the assistance of 
complainants. It appears that most proactive 
police work arises when there is community 
pressure for police action but where, rou- 
tinely, there are no complainants involved 
as victims in the situations of violative be- 
havior in question. In the average case pro- 
active detection involves a simultaneous 
detection of the violative ect and of the vio- 
lative person. Proactively produced crime 
rates, therefore, are nearly always rates of 
arrest rather than rates of known criminal 
acts. In effect the proactive clearance rate is 
100%. Crime rates that are produced im pro- 
active police operations, such as rates of ar- 
rest for prostitution, gambling, homosexual 
behavior, and narcotics violation, directly 
correlate with police manpower allocation. 
Until a point of total detection is reached 
and holding all else constant, these vice rates 
increase as the number of policemen assigned 
to vice control is increased. On the other 
hand, the more important variable in rates 
of “crimes known to the police,” is the vol- 
ume of complaints from citizens. 
Nevertheless, rates of known crimes do | 
not perfectly reflect the volume of citizen 
complaints. A complaint must be given of- 
ficia] status in a formal written report before 
it can enter police statistics, and the report 
by no means automatically follows receipt 
of the complaint by the police. In the present 
investigation patrol officers wrote official re- 
ports in only 64% of the 554 crime situa- 
tions where a complainant, but no suspect, 
was present in the field setting. The decision 
to give official status to a crime ordinarily 
is an outcome of face-to-face interaction be- 
tween the police and the complainant rather . 
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than a programmed police response to a 
bureaucratic or legal formula. The content 
and contours of this interaction differentially 
condition the probability that an official re- 


port will be written, much as they condition, 


in situations where a suspect is present, the 
probability that an arrest will be made 
(Black, 1968; Black and Reiss, 1970). 

Whether or not an official report is written 
affects not only the profile of official crime 
rates; it also determines whether subsequent 
police investigation of the crime will be 
undertaken at a later date. Subsequent in- 
vestigation can occur only when an official 
report is forwarded to the detective division 
for further processing, which includes the 
possibility of an arrest of the suspect. Hence 
the rate of detection and sanctioning of de- 
viant persons is in part contmgent upon 
whether the detection of deviant acts is made 
official. In this respect justice demands 
formality in the processing of crimes. This 
paper considers the following conditions as 
they relate to the probability of an official 
crime report in police-complainant encount- 
ers: the legal seriousness of the alleged crime, 
the preference of the complainant, the rela- 
tional distance between the complainant and 
the absentee suspect, the degree of deference 
the complainant extends to the police, and 
the race and social-class status of the com- 
plainant. 


FIELD METHOD . 


Systematic observation of police-citizen 
transactions was conducted in Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D.C., during the sum- 
mer of 1966. Thirty-six observers—persons 
with law, social science, and police adminis- 
tration backgrounds—-recorded observations 
of routine encounters between uniformed pa- 
trolmen and citizens. Observers accompanied 
patrolmen on all work-shifts on all days of 
the week for seven weeks in each city. How- 
ever, the times when police activity is com- 
paratively high (evening shifts, particularly 
weekend evenings) were given added weight 
in the sample. 

Police precincts were chosen as observa- 
tion sites in each city. The precincts were 
selected so as td maximize observation in 
lower socioeconomic, high crime rate, racially 
homogeneous residential areas. This was ac- 
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complished through the selection of two 
precincts in Boston and Chicago and four 
precincts in Washington, D.C. 

The data were recorded in “incident book- 
lets,” forms structurally similar to interview 
schedules. One booklet was used for each 
incident that the police were requested to 
handle or that they themselves noticed while 
on patrol. These booklets were not filled out 
in the presence of policemen. In fact the 
officers were told that our research was not 
concerned with police behavior but only 
with citizen behavior toward the police and 
the kinds of problems citizens make for the 
police. Thus the study partially utilized 
systematic deception. 

A total of 5,713 incidents were observed 
and recorded. In what follows, however, the 
statistical base is only 554 cases, roughly 
one-tn-ten of the total sample. These cases 
comprise nearly all of the police encounters 
with complainants in crime situations where 
no suspect was present in the field situation. 
They are drawn from the cases that origi- 
nated with a citizen telephone call to the 
police, 76% of the total. Excluded are, first, 
encounters initiated by policemen on their 
own initiative (13%). Police-initiated en- 
counters almost always involve a suspect or 
offender rather than a complainant; com- 
plainants usually must take the initiative to 
make themselves known to the police. Also 
excluded are encounters initiated by citizens 
who walk into a police to ask for help 
(6%) or who personally flag down the 
police on the street (5%). Both of these 
kinds of police work have peculiar situa- 
tional features and should be treated sepa- 
rately. The great majority of citizen calls 
by telephone are likewise inappropriate for 
the present sample. In almost one-third of 
the cases no citizen is present when the 
police arrive to handle the complaint. When 
a citizen is present, furthermore, the incident 
at issue pertains to a noncriminal matter in 
well over one half of the cases. Even when 
there is a criminal matter a suspect not in- 
frequently is present. When a suspect is 
present the major official outcome possible 
is arrest rather than a crime report. Finally, 
the sample excludes cases in which two or 
more complainants of mixed race or social- 
class composition participated. It may ap- 
pear that, in all, much has been eliminated. 


CRIME RATES 


Still, perhaps surprisingly, what remains is 
the majority of crime situations that the 
police handle in response to citizen telephone 


calls for service. There is no suspect available 


in 77% of the felonies and in 51% of the 
misdemeanors that the police handle on 
account of a complaint by telephone. There 
is only a complainant. These proportions 
alone justify a study of police encounters 
with complainants. In routine police work 
the handling of crime is in large part the 
handling of complainants. Policemen see 
more victims than criminals. 


LEGAL SERIOUSNESS OF THE CRIME: 


Police encounters with complainants where 
no suspect is present involve a dispropor- 
tionately large number of felonies, the legally 
serious category of crime. This was true of 
53% of the cases m the sample of 554. When 
a suspect is present, with or without a 
citizen complainant, the great majority of 
police encounters pertain only to misde- 
meanors (Black, 1968). In other words, the 
police arrive at the scene too late to ap-' 
prehend a suspect more often in serious 
crime situations than in those of a relatively 
minor nature.” In police language, felonies 
more often are “cold.” A moment’s reflection 
upon the empirical patterns by which various 
crimes are committed reveals why this is so. 
Some of the more common felonies, such as 
burglary and auto theft, generally involve 
stealth and occur when the victim is absent; 
by the time the crime is discovered, the 
offender has departed. Other felonies such as 
robbery and rape have a hit-and-run char- 
acter, such that the police rarely can be 
‘notified in time to make an arrest at the 
crime setting. Misdemeanors, by contrast, 
more often involve some form of “disturb- 
ance of the peace,” such as disorderly con- 


5 It is interesting to note that in ancient Roman 
law the offender caught in the act of theft was 
subject to a more serious punishment than the 
offender apprehended some time after detection of 
his theft. In the Laws of the Twelve Tables these 
were called “manifest” and “non-manifest” thefts. 
The same legal principle is found in the early 
Anglo-Saxon and other Germanic codes (Maine, 
1963:366-367). It could well be that a similar 
pattern is found in present-day law-in-action. 
What is formal in one legal system may be informal 
in another. 
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duct and drunkenness, crimes that are readily 
audible or visible to potential complainants 
and that proceed in time with comparative 
continuity. In short, properties of the social 
organization of crime make detection of 
felony offenders relatively difficult and de- 
tection of misdemeanor offenders relatively 
simple, given detection of the act.® 

When the offender has left the scene in 
either felony or misdemeanor situations, 
however, detection and sanctioning of the 
offender is precluded unless an official report 
is written by the police. Not surprisingly, 
the police are more likely to write these 
reports in felony than in misdemeanor situ- 
ations.? Reports were written in 72% of the 


6 The heavier penalties thet the law provides 
for felonies may compensate jor a loss in deter- 
rence that could result from the relatively low 
rate at which felons are apprehended. Likewlse, 
the law of arrest seemingly compensates for the 
social organization of crime that gives felons a 
head start on the police. In most jurisdictions the 
police need less evidence in felony than in mis- 
demeanor situations to make a legal arrest without 
warrant. By a second technique, then, the legal 
system increases the jeopardy of felony offenders. 
The power of substantive law increases as proce- 
dural restrictions on legal officials are weakened. 
By both penalty and procedure, the law pursues 
the felon with a special vengeance. 

7 Crime situations were classified as felonies or 
misdemeanors according to legal criteria. These 
criteria were applied to the version of the crime 
that prevailed in the police-citizen transaction. 
The observation reports required the observer to 
classify the incident in a detailed list of categories 
as well as to write a long-hand description of the 
incident. The felony-misdemeanor breakdown was 
made during the coding stage of the investigation. 

The major shortcoming of this strategy is that 
the tabulation allows no gradations of legal serlous- 
ness within the felony and misdemeanor categories. © 
This shortcoming was accepted in order to facill- 
tate more elaborate statistical analysis with a 
minimum of attrition in the number of cases. 

It should also be noted thar the tabulations do 
not provide information pertaining to the kind of 
official report the police wrote for a given kind of 
crime situation. Occasionally, the police officially 
characterize the crime with a category that seems 
incorrect to a legally sophisticated observer. Most 
commonly this involves reducing the legal serious- 
ness of the crime. However, there are cases where 
the officer, sometimes through sheer ignorance of 
the law or inattention, increases the legal serious- 
ness of the crime. In one case, for example, a 
woman complained about two..young men in an 
automobile who had made obscene remarks to her 
as she walked along the street near her residence. 
She claimed she was prepared to press charges. 
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312 felonies, but in only 53% of the 242 
misdemeanors. It is clear that official recog- 
nition of crimes becomes more likely as the 
legally defined seriousness of the crime in- 
creases, Even so, it remains noteworthy that 
the police officially disregard one-fourth -of 
the felonies they handle in encounters with 
complainants, These are not referred to the 
detective division for investigation; offend- 
ers in these cases thus unknowingly receive 
a pardon of sorts. 

Now the reader might protest an analysis 
that treats as crimes some incidents that 
the police themselves do not handle as 
crimes. How can we call an event a law 
violation when a legal official ignores that 
very event? This is a definitional problem 
that plagues a sociology of law as well as 
a sociology of deviance and social control. 
How is a violation of the “law on the books” 
properly classified if “in practice” it is not 
labeled as such? It is easy enough to argue 
that either of these criteria, the written law 
or the law-in-action, should alone define the 
violative behavior in question. No answer to 
this dilemma is true or false. It is of course 
all a matter of the usefulness of one defini- 
tion or another. Here a major aim is to 
learn something about the process by which 
the police select for official attention certain 
technically illegal acts while they bypass 
others. If we classify as crimes only those 
acts the police officially recognize as crimes, 
then what shall we call the remainder? 
Surely that remainder should be conceptu- 
ally distinguished from acts that are tech- 
nically legal and which carry no sanctions. 
For that reason, the present analysis op- 
erates with two working categories, crimes 
‘and officially recognized crimes, along with 
an implicit residual category of non-crimes. 
Crime differs from other behavior by dint 
of a probability, the probability that it will 
be sanctioned in a particular administrative 
system if it is detected. The written law usu- 
ally—though not always—-is a good index of 
whether that probability exists. “Dead let- 


After leaving the scene the officer filled out an 
official report, classifying the incident as an “ag- 
gravated assault,” the felonious level of assault. 
Before doing so he asked the observer for his 
opinion as to the proper category. The observer 
feigned ignorance. 
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ter” illegal acts, i.e., those virtually never 
sanctioned, are not classified as crimes in 
this analysis. Crime as a general category 
consists in a probability of sanction; official 
recognition in the form of a crime report is 
one factor that escalates that probability 
for a specific instance of crime. It is worth- 
while to have a vocabulary that distinguishes 
between crimes on the basis of how the 
police relate to them. Without a vocabulary 
of this kind police invocation of the law 
in the face of a law violation cannot be 
treated as empirically or theoretically prob- 
lematic. Rather, invocation of the law would 
define a law violation and would thereby 
deprive sociology of an intriguing problem 
for analysis. Indeed, if we define a law 
violation with invocation of the law, we are 
left with the peculiar analytical premise that 
enforcement of the law is total or universal. 
We would definitionally destroy the possi- 
bility of police leniency or even of police 
discretion in law enforcement. 


THE COMPLAINANT’S PREFERENCE 


Upon arriving at a field setting, the police 
typically have very little information about 
what they are going to find. At best they 
have the crude label assigned to the incident 
by a dispatcher at the communications cen- 
ter. Over the police radio they hear such 
descriptions as “a B and E” (breaking and/ 
or entering), “family trouble,” ‘somebody 
screaming,” “a theft report,” “a man down” 
(person lying in a public place, cause un- 
known), “outside ringer” (burglar-alarm 
ringing), “the boys” (trouble with juve- 
niles), and suchlike. Not infrequently these 
labels prove to be inaccurate. In any case 
policemen find themselves highly dependent 
upon citizens to assist them in structuring 
situational reality. Complainants, biased 
though they may be, serve the police as 
primary agents of situational] intelligence. 

What is more, complainants not infre- 
quently go beyond the role of providing in- 
formation by seeking to influence the direc- 
tion of police action. When a suspect is 
present the complainant may pressure the 
police to make an arrest or to be lenient. 
When there is no available suspect, it be- 
comes a matter of whether the complainant 
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prefers that the crime be handled’ as an 
official matter or whether he wants it han- 
died informally. Of course many complain- 
ants are quite passive and remain behavior- 
ally neutral. During the observation period 
the complainant’s preference was unclear in 
40% of the encounters involving a “cold” 
felony or misdemeanor. There were 184 fel- 
ony situations in which the complainant 
expressed a clear preference; 78% lobbied 
for official action. Of the 145 misdemeanor 
situations where the complainant expressed 
a clear preference, the proportion favoring 
official action was 75%, roughly the same 
proportion as that in felony situations. It 
seems that complainants are, behaviorally, 
insensitive to the legal seriousness of crimes 
when they seek to direct police action. 

Police action displays a striking pattern 
of conformity with the preferences of com- 
plainants. Indeed, in not one case did the 
police write an official crime report when 
the complainant manifested a preference for 
informal action. This pattern seen in legal 
perspective is particularly interesting given 
that felony complainants prefer informal ac- 
tion nearly as frequently as misdemeanor 
complainants. Police conformity with those 
complainants who do prefer official action, 
however, is not so symmetrical. In felony 
Situations the police comply by writing an 
official report in 84% of the cases, where- 
as when the complaint involves a misde- 
meanor their rate of compliance drops to 
64%. Thus the police follow the wishes of 
officially-oriented complainants in the ma- 
jority of encounters, but the majority is 
somewhat heavier when the occasion is a 
legally more serious matter. In the field 
setting proper the citizen complainant has 
much to say about the official recognition 
of crimes, though the law seemingly screens 
his influence.® 


8 Here two general remarks about analytical 
strategy seem appropriate. One is that the present 
approach abdicates the problematics of psychologi- 
cal analysis. The observational study does not 
provide data on the motives or cognitions of the 
police or the citizens whose behavior is described. 
Still, findings on patterns of behavior make pre- 
diction of police behavior possible. They also offer 
opportunities for drawing inferences about the im- 
pact or implications of police work for social or- 
ganization. Much can be learned about man’s be- 
havior in a social matrix without knowing how 
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Recall that the raw inputs for the official 
detection rate are generated by the citizenry 
who call the police. At two levels, then, the 
operational influence of citizens gives crime 
rates a peculiarly democratic character. 
Here the servant role of tne police predomi- 
nates; the guardian role recedes. Since an 
official report is a prerequisite for further 
police investigation of the crime, this pat- 
tern also implies that complamants are op- 
erationally endowed with an adjudicatory 
power. Their observable preferences can ul- 
timately affect probabilities of arrest and 
conviction. While the structure of the process 
is democratic in this sense, it most certainly 
is not universalistic. The moral standards of 
complainants vary to some extent across the 
citizen population, thereby injecting particu- 
Jarism into the production of outcomes. 
There appears a trade-off between demo- 
cratic process and universalistic enforcement . 
in police work. This is an organizational 
dilemma not only of the police but of the 
legal system at large. When the citizenry 
has the power to direct the invocation of 
law, it has the power to discriminate among 
law-violators. Moral diversity in the citizen 
population by itself assures that some dis- 
criminaticn of this kind will occur. This is 
true regardless of the intentions of individ- 
ual citizens. When a legal system organizes 
to follow the demands of the citizenry, it 
must sacrifice uniformity, since the system 
responds only to those who call upon it while 
it ignores illegality that citizens choose to 
ignore. A legal system that strives for uni- 
versalistic application of the law, by con- 
trast, must refuse to fallow the diverse 
whims of its atomized citizenry, Only a 
society of citizens homogeneous in their 
legal behevior could avoid this dilemma. 


he experiences his behavior. The consequences of 
behavior, moreover, are indifferent to their mental 
origins. 

Secondly, the strategy pursued in this analysis 
is not sensitive, except in the broadest terms, to 
the temporal dimension of police-citizen transac- 
tions. Thus, simply because the complainant’s pref- 
erence is treated prior to oth2r variables does not 
mean that it is temporally ptior to other aspects 
of police-citizen interaction. Like the other vari- 
ables treated in this investigation, the complainant’s ` 
preference is prior in time only to the final police 
response to the encounter. 
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RELATIONAL DISTANCE 


Like any other kind of behavior, criminal 
behavior is located within networks of social 
organization. One aspect of that social or- 
ganization consists in the relationship exist- 
ing between the criminal offender and the 
complainant prior to a criminal event. They 
may be related by blood, marriage, friend- 
ship, neighborhood, membership in the same 
community, or whatever. In other words, 
the adversarial relation that is created by 
a crime may itself be viewed as it is struc- 
tured within a wider social frame. The find- 
ings in this section permit the conclusion 
that the probability of official recognition of 
a crime varies with the relational network 
in which the crime occurs.® The greater the 
relational distance between citizen adver- 
saries, the greater is the likelihood of official 
recognition. 

Citizen adversaries may be classified ac- 
cording to three levels of relational distance: 
(1) fellow family members, (2) friends, 
neighbors, or acquaintances, and (3) strang- 
ers. The vast majority of the cases fall into 
the “stranger” category, though some of 
these probably would be reclassified into one 
of the other relational categories if the crim- 
inal offender were detected. The complain- 
ant’s first speculation generally is that a 
stranger committed the offense in question. 

Table 1 shows that when a complainant 
expresses a preference for official action the 
police comply most readily when the adver- 
saries are strangers to one another. They 
are less likely to comply by writing an offi- 
cial crime report when the adversaries are 
friends, neighbors, or acquaintances, and 
they are least likely to give official recogni- 
tion to the crime when the complainant and 
suspect are members of the same family. 
The small number of cases in the “fellow 
family members” category prohibits com- 


? Hall (1952:318) suggests that the relational 
distance between the victim and offender may 
influence the probability of prosecution. The present 
investigation, following Hall, seeks to predict social 
control responses from variations in relational dis- 
tance. A different strategy -is to predict community 
organization from the relationships between ad- 
versaries who enter the legal system, under the 
assumption that legal disputes bespeak a relative 
absence of informal control in the relational con- 
texts where they arise (see Nader, 1964). 
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parison between felony and misdemeanor 
situations. In the other relational categories 
this comparison reveals that the police fol- 
low the same pattern in the handling of 
both felonies and misdemeanors. With the 
relational distance between the adversaries 
held constant, however, the probability of 
an official report is higher for felony than 
for misdemeanor situations. The highest 
probability of an official response occurs 
when the crime is a felony and the adver- 
saries are strangers to one another (91%); 
the lowest calculable probability is that for 
misdemeanors when the adversaries are re- 
lated by friendship. neighborhood, or ac- 
quaintanceship (42%). On the other hand, 
it appears that relational distance can over- 
ride the legal seriousness of crimes in con- 
ditioning police action, since the police are 
more likely to give official recognition to a 
misdemeanor involving strangers as adver- 
saries (74%) than to a felony involving 
friends, neighbors, or acquaintances (62%). 
Here again, therefore, the law screens but 
does not direct the impact of an extra-legal 
element in the production of crime rates. 
Beyond the importance of relational dis- 
tance for an understanding of crime rates 
as such is another implication of these find- 
ings. Because a follow-up investigation of 
the crime report by the detective division 
may result in apprehension of the criminal 
offender, it is apparent that the probability 
of an official sanction for the offender lessens 
as the degree of social intimacy with his 
adversary—usually his victim—increases. 
When an offender victimizes a social intimate 
the police are most apt to let the event 
remain a private matter, regardless of the 
complainant’s preference. A more general 
consequence of this pattern of police behav- 
ior is that the criminal law gives priority to 
the protection of strangers from strangers 
while it leaves vulnerable intimates to in- 
timates. Indeed, victimizations of strangers 
by strangers may be comparatively more 
damaging to social order and hence, from 
a functional standpcint, require more atten- 
tion from the forces of control. A victimiza- 
tion between intimates is capsulated by 
intimacy itself. Furthermore, as social net- 
works are more intimate, it surely is more 


likely that informal systems of social con- 


trol operate. Other forms of legal control 
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also may become available in the more in- 
timate social relationships. In contrast there 
is hardly anyone but the police to oversee 
relations among strangers. Seemingly the 
criminal law is most likely to be invoked 
where it is the only operable control system. 
The same may be said of legal control in 
general (see Pound, 1942; Schwartz, 1954; 
Nader and Metzger, 1963). Legal control 
melds with other aspects of social organiza- 
tion. ~ 


THE COMPLAINANT'S DEFERENCE 


Evidence accumulates from studies of 
police sanctioning that the fate of suspects 
sometimes hangs upon the degree of defer- 
ence or respect they extend to policemen in 
field encounters (Westley, 1953; Piliavin 
and Briar, 1964; Black, 1968; Black and 
Reiss, 1970). As a rule, the police are espe- 
cially likely to sanction suspects who fail to 
defer to police authority whether legal 
grounds exist or not. Situational etiquette 
can weigh heavily on broader processes of 
social life (see Goffman, 1956 and 1953). 
This section offers findings showing that the 
complainant’s deference toward the police 
conditions the official recognition of crime 
complaints. 

The deference of complainants toward the 
police can be classified into three categories: 
(1) very deferential or very respectful, (2) 
civil, and (3) antagonistic or disrespectful. 
As might be expected, complainants are not 
often antagonistic toward policemen; it is 
the suspect who is more likely to be dis- 
respectful (Black and Reiss, 1967:63-65). 
The number of cases of police encounters 
with antagonistic complainants is too few 
for separate analysis of felony and misde- 
meanor situations. When felonies and mis- 
demeanors are combined into one statistical 
base, however, it becomes clear that by a 
large margin the probability of an official 
crime report is lowest when the complamant 
is antagonistic in the face-to-face encounter. 
(See Table 2.) Less than one-third of the 
disrespectful complainants who prefer off- 
cial action see their wishes actualized in a 
crime report. Because of the small number 
of cases this finding nevertheless should be 
taken as tentative. The comparison between 
the very deferential and the civil complain- 
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ants, which is more firmly grounded, is 
equally striking. The police are somewhat 
more likely to comply with very deferential 
complainants than with those who are 
merely civil. In sum, then, the less deferen- 
tial the complainant, the less likely are the 
police to comply with his manifest prefer- 
ence for official action in the form of an 
official crime report.° 

Table 2 also shows that the complamant’s 
degree of deference conditions crime-report- 
ing in both felony and misdemeanor situa- 
tions. In fact, it seems that the com- 
plainant’s deference can predict official 
recognition as well, or even slightly better 
than the legal seriousness of the crime. The 
probability of a crime report in misdemeanor 
situations where the complainant is very 
deferential (85%) is as high as it is in 
felony situations where he is only civil 
toward the police (80%). Still, when we 


10 The findings in this section present a problem 
of interpretation, since no information about the 
police officer’s behavior toward the citizen is pro- 
vided apart from whether or not he wrote an 
official report. Therefore, nothing is known from 
the tabulation about whether the officer behaved 
in such a way as to provoke the citizen into one 
or another degree of deference. Nothing is known 
about the subtle exchange of cues that takes place 
in any instance of face-to-face interaction. Other 
studies of the role of deference in police work are 
subject to the same criticism. Here, again, no 
inquiry is made into the motivational dimensions 
of the pattern. It nevertheless should be empha- 
sized that whatever the motivation of the com- 
plainant behavior, the motivation was not the 
failure of the police to write an official report. In 
the cities studied the complainant ordinarily did 
not even know whether or not an official report 
was written, since the police ordinarily wrote the 
report in the police car or at the police station 
after leaving the encounter with the complainant. 
During the encounter they recorded the relevant 
facts about the incident in a notebook, whether or 
not they intended to write an official report. As 
some officers say, they do this “for show” in order 
to lead the complainant to believe they are “doing 
something.” Thus, in the average case, it can be 
assumed that the complainant’s deference is not a 
consequence of the situational outcome. Further- 
more, the observers were instructed to record only 
the level of citizen deference that appeared prior 
to the situational outcome. A separate item was 
provided in the observation booklet for recording 
the citizen’s manifest level of satisfaction at the 
close of the encounter. It therefore remains reason- 
able to hold that the complainant’s deference can 
aid in calculating tke probability of an official 
crime report. P 
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hold constant the complainant’s deference, 
the legal seriousness of the incident looms 
to importance. In felony situations where 
the complainant is very respectful, the police 
satisfy his preference for official action in 
no less than 100% of the cases. 

The findings in this section reveal that 
the level of citizen respect for the police in 
field encounters has consequences beyond 
those known to operate in the sanctioning 
of suspects. Here we see that the fate of 
citizens who are nominally served, as well 
as those who are controlled by the police, 
rides in part upon their etiquette. The off- 
cial response to an avowed victimization in 
part depends upon the situational style in 
which the citizen presents his complaint to 
the control system. Official crime rates and 
the justice done through police detection of 
criminal offenders, therefore, reflect the po- 
liteness of victims. That sanctions are some- 
times more severe for alleged offenders who 
are disrespectful toward the police can be 
understood in many ways as a possible con- 
tribution to the control function. Perhaps, 
for example, disrespectful offenders pose a 
greater threat to society, since they refuse 
to extend legitimacy to its legal system. 
Perhaps deterrence is undermined by le- 


niency toward disrespectful suspects. Per-- 


haps not. The point is that rationales are 


available for understanding this pattern as 


it relates to the police control function. It 
should be apparent that such rationales do 
not apply as readily to the tendency of the 
police to underreport the victimizations of 
disrespectful complainants. Surely this pat- 
tern could have only the remotest connec- 
tion to deterrence of illegal behavior. Eti- 
quette, it would seem, can belittle the 
criminal law. 


THE COMPLAINANT'S STATUS 


The literature on police work abounds in 
speculation but provides little observational 
evidence concerning the relation of social 
status to police outcomes. The routine polic- 
ing of Negroes differs somewhat from that 
of whites, and the policing of blue-collar 
citizens differs quite massively from that of 
white-collar citizens. Nevertheless, there is 
a dearth of evidence that these differences 
arise from discriminatory behavior by po- 
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licemen. It appears that more consequential 
in determining these outcomes are aggrega- 
tive differences between the races and classes 
in the kinds of incidents the police handle 
along with situatioral factors such as those 
the present analysis examines (e.g., Skol- 
nick, 1966; Black, 1968; Black and Reiss, 
1970). Nevertheless, the research literature 
remains far too scanty to permit confident 
generalization on these questions. 

Studies in the discretionary aspects of 
police work focus almost solely upon police 
encounters with suspects. The present sam- 
ple provides an opportunity to investigate 
the relation between a complainant’s race 
and social-class status and the probability 
that the police will give official recognition 
to his complaint. The tabulation limits the 
cases to those where the complainant ex- 
presses a preference for official action and 
to those where he is civil toward the police. 
This section concludes that the race of com- 
plainants does not independently relate to 
the production of official crime rates, but 
there is some evidence that the police give 
preferential treatment to white-collar com- 
plainants in felony situations. 

For all crimes and social-class statuses 
taken together, the difference between Ne- 
groes and whites in the probability of an 
official crime report is slight and negligible 


' (see Table 3); it is a bit higher for whites. 


Table 3 also shows that this probability is 
the same for blue-collar Negroes and blue- 
collar whites in felony situations, though it 
is comparatively higher for blue-collar Ne- 
groes in misdemeanor situations. Evidence 
of racial discrimination thus appears weak 
and inconsistent. It should nonetheless be 
noted that if there were consistent evidence 
of a race differential it is not readily clear 
to whom a disadvantage could be attrib- 
uted. Considered from the complainant’s 
standpoint, a higher frequency of police fail- 
ure to comply with complainants of one race 
could be viewed as discrimination against 
that race. But police failure to write a crime 
report also lowers the likelihood that the 
offender will be subjected to the criminal 
process. Since we may assume that com- 
plainants more commonly are victims of of- 
fenses committed by members of their own 
race than by members of another race 
(Reiss, 1967), then disproportionate police 
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failure to comply with complainants could 
be viewed as discrimination in favor of that 
race, considered from the offender’s stand- 
point. Race differentials in arrest rates for 
crimes where there is an identifiable victim 
necessarily pose a similar dilemma of inter- 
pretation. Definitionally, there always is a 
conflict of legal interests between offenders 
and victims. Offender-victim relationships 


' tend to be racially homogeneous. The social 


A 


organization of crime therefore complicates 
questions of racial discrimination in law 
enforcement,“ 

Along social-class lines there is some evi- 
dence of discrimination against complainants 
and offenders. Table 3 shows that in felony 
situations the police are somewhat more 
likely to comply with white-collar complain- 
ants than with those of blue-collar status. In 
fact an official crime report resulted from 
every encounter between the police and a 
white-collar felony complainant of either 
race. The probability of official recognition 
drops to about three-fourths for blue-collar 
felony complainants. There does not appear 
to be a clear social-class differential in mis- 
demeanor situations, however. 

Only in felony situations, then, does an 
inference of discrimination offer itself. In 


these encounters the police seem to discrimi- 


nate against blue-collar complainants. More- 
over, when both white-collar and blue-collar 
complainants report felonious offenses, we 
should be able to assume that the offenders 
characteristically are of blue-coller status. 
There is every reason to believe, after all, 
that white-collar citizens rarely commit the 
common felonies such as burglary, robbery, 
and aggravated assault. A possible excep- 


12 It may seem that in criminal matters the costs 
are slight for the complainant when the police fail 
to comply with his preference for official action. 
However, it should be remembered that crimes 
frequently involve an economic loss for the victim, 
a loss that can sometimes be recouped if and when 
the offender is discovered. In other cases, discovery 
and punishment of the offender may net the victim 
nothing more than a sense of revenge or security 
or a sense that justice has been done—concerns 
that have received little attention in social science. 


‘For that matter, social scientists generally examine 


questions of discriminatory law enforcement only 
from the offender’s standpoint. Ordinary citizens in 
high crime rate areas probably are more interested 
in questions of discrimination in police allocation 


` of manpower for community protection. 
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tion is auto theft, a crime in which youths 
from white-collar families occasionally in- 
dulge. Since this study was conducted in 
predominantly blue-collar residential areas 
the assumption should be all the more war- 
ranted. It would follow that the police dis- 
criminate against blue-collar citizens who 
feloniously offend white-collar citizens by 
being comparatively lenient in the investiga- 
tion of felonies committed by one blue-collar 
citizen against another. In this instance the 
legal system listens more attentively to the 
claims of higher status citizens. The pattern 
is recorded in the crime rate. 


OVERVIEW 


The foregoing analysis yields a number 
of empirical generalizations about the pro- 
duction of crime rates. For the sake of con- 
venience they may be listed as follows: 


I. The police officially recognize propor- 
tionately more legally serious crimes than 
legally minor crimes, 

IL The complainant’s manifest preference 
for police action has a significant effect 
upon official crime-reporting. 

III. The greater the relational distance be- 
tween the complainant and the suspect, 
the greater is the. likelihood of official 
recognition. 

The more deferential the complainant 
toward the police, the greater is the like- 
lihood of official recognition of the com- 
plaint. 

V. There is no evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion in crime-reporting. 

There is some evidence that the police 
discriminate in favor of white-collar com- 
plainants, but this is true only in the 
official recognition of legally serious 

crime situations. l 

On the surface these findings have direct 

methodological relevance for those who 
would put official statistics to use as em- 
pirical data, whether to index actual crime 
in the population or to index actual police 
practices. Crime rates, as data, systemati- 
cally underrepresent much crime and much 
police work, To learn some of the patterns 
by which this selection process occurs is to 
acquire a means of improving the utility 
of crime rates as data. ` 

It should again be emphasized that these 

patterns of police behavior have conse- 
quences not only for official rates of detec- 
tion as such; they also result in differential 


IV. 


VI. 


CRIME RATES 


investigation of crimes and hence differential 
probabilities of arrest and conviction of 
criminal offenders. Thus the life chances of 
a criminal violator may depend upon who 
his victim is and how his victim presents 
his claim to the police, The complainant’s 
role is appreciable in the criminal process. 
Surely the complainant has a central place 
in other legal and nonlegal control contexts 
as well, though there is as yet little research 
on the topic. Complainants are the consum- 
ers of justice. They are the prime movers 
of every known legal system, the human 
mechanisms by which legal services are 
routed into situations where there is a felt 
need for law. Complainants are the most 
invisible and they may be the most impor- 
tant social force binding the law to other 
aspects of. social organization. 
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THEORETICAL CONCEPTS AND OBSERVABLES 
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Sociology, by comparison with certain other empirical disciplines, is characterised by a lack 
of cumulative development of theoretical knowledge. We argue that this is the result of a 
widespread misunderstanding by sociologists of the methods used in the more advanced 
sciences to conceptualize phenomena, a misunderstanding currently twlustrated by the writ- 
ings of Merton and of Stinckcombe. A distinction is drawn between concepts which are 
observable (empirical concepts) and concepts which function as theoretical constructs. Ex- 
amples and methods of formulating each are discussed, and consequences of the different 
orientations reflected in use of cither type of concepts are examined. 


of theory grounded in empirical re- 

search is a goal to which most sociolo- 
gists subscribe. However, the amount of 
such theory in our field is conspicuously 
smaller than that in many other fields. 
Several reasons for this relative lack of de- 
velopment in sociology regularly have been 
advanced; for example, “sociology is a com- 
paratively new field,” “people are more 
complex than physical elements or biological 
processes,” or “society is changing rapidly.” 
More basic than these reasons, we believe, 
is the fact that the conceptions held by many 
sociologists of what scientific theory is, and 
of the use of empirical evidence in the 
cumulative development of theory, are 
curiously different from the meanings which 
are given to these activities in developed 
sciences. 

At the heart of this difference is the 
question of what constitutes appropriate 
subject matter for sociological theory build- 
ing and empirical study—the concepts which 


Dic of a well-established body 


are related in theoretical assertions. It is not 
that sociologists are studying the wrong 
things, but rather that they are studying 
them in the wrong ways. As a result of a 
misunderstanding of the goals of empirical 
science, many sociologists have sacrificed 
development of theory for a kind of non- 
cumulative empiricism not found in any of 
the more successful sciences. The major 
reason for this appears to be the way in 
which sociologists have chosen to conceptu- 
alize the phenomena of interest to them. 

Let us begin by examining the ways in 
which concepts may be formed. The processes 
of concept formation and theory construction 
are usually recognized to be inseparable. 
Since it is impossible to make assertions 
without making assertions about something, 
concepts must be formulated at the same 
time that the theoretical assertions in which 
they are embedded are formulated. However, 
the definition. of concepts without a con- 
comitant formulation of theoretical assertions 
relating them leads only to creation of a 
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vacuous system of categories which alone 
cannot be used for scientific explanation. 

It will be helpful to distinguish two differ- 
ent types of concepts which may be used 
` by the sociologist who wishes to formulate 
theoretical statements. First, he may use the 
concepts which everyday experience provides 
him, the social categories which are provided 
by familiarity with the culture. For example, 
he may make assertions about clerks, as 
opposed to laborers, or about women, as 
opposed to men. Such concepts are immedi- 
ately susceptible to direct sensory observa- 
tion, and hence are often called descriptive 
terms, or observables. Observable concepts 
are by far the most frequently used type in 
sociology, and the advantage they offer of 
enabling direct empirical test of the state- 
ments in which they are used is often highly 
praised. It should be noted that since these 
concepts are defined by popular acceptance, 
their terms would have a meaning indepen- 
dent of their possible use in theoretical 
assertions. 

An entirely different type of concept which 
may be used is one which is not immediately 
susceptible of direct sensory observation, and 
in fact is not even “real,” in the usual sense 
of the term. These concepts are often called 
theoretical constructs, or constructs, and are 
abstract properties of particular persons, 
places, or events.‘ Constructs used in a 
theory must be defined for that purpose, 
whereas observables usually need not be. 
The construct is not the same as the observ- 
able features of any particular event or 
object, nor is it simply an abstract represen- 
tation of an observable. In the previous 


1 Strictly speaking, any word used to represent 
an event or an object is an abstraction from reality 
and, hence, is not completely accessible to the 
senses. Thus it might appear that the distinction 
drawn here between observables and constructs is 
one of degree, rather than being absolute. However, 
in addition to being abstract, it is also required 
that constructs be explicitly or implicitly defined 
in the propositions of a theory; such definition is 
seldom necessary for observables. In addition, there 
are usually vast differences of degree of abstraction 
between concepts utilized in everyday speech and 
those used as theoretical constructs. Both for clarity 
of exposition, and because of the fundamental 
differences of orientation between the types of 
interests served by use of these two types of 
concepts, the distinction will be treated here as an 
absolute one. 
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example, the sociologist might make asser- 
tions about differences in the construct status 
characteristic, and then say that occupation 
and sex are status characteristics. It would 
not be accurate to argue that status char- 
acteristics are “the same thing” as occupa- 
tion and race, for there are many other 
possible status characteristics; similarly, it 
would not be accurate to say that status 
differences are the only “important” differ- 
ences between men and women, or between 
clerks and laborers. All that would be claimed 
is that, for the present purpose of making 
specific theoretical statements, sex and 
occupation will be taken as indicators of 
status differences; the theoretical statements 
to be made will be statements about the con- 
struct “status characteristic,” not about sex 
and occupation. If it should be the case that 
in some other time or culture sex and occupa- 
tion are not status characteristics (as 
theoretically defined), then one could not 
use the theoretical statements about status 
characteristics to derive statements about 
sex and occupation. However, and very 
importantly, the statements about status 
characteristics could be made and could have 
empirical meaning independently’ of any 
such particular historical circumstance; that 
is, they would enable predictions for what- 
ever observable characteristics happen to 
meet the definition of status characteristics 
in the different culture. 

The differences in orientation to theory 
construction which accompany use of these 
two types of concepts are enormous, and, . 
we believe, are of fundamental importance 
to sociology. There is a crucial difference 
between being concerned with explaining 
the relations between observables and being 
concerned with explaining the relations be- 
tween theoretical constructs. Part of the 
reason the difference is of such importance 
may be seen by examining the type of the- 
oretical statements which would be offered as 
an adequate explanation for a finding. To 
a person who makes statements about observ-. 
able concepts, the explanation of those state- 
ments usually is in terms of derivation from 
other statements about observables; to a 
person who makes statements about the- 
oretical constructs, the explanation will be 
by derivation from other statements about 
theoretical constructs. The type of explana- 
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tion constructed will reflect the interest of 
the sociologist: whether he is primarily in- 
terested in observables for their own sake 
or is primarily interested in the development 
of constructs in scientific theory. These 
different types of concepts and interests have 
sometimes been described as being related 
to different “levels of generality.** How- 
ever, there is no demonstrated jusc-ification 
for the implicit assumption that constructs 
and observables exist on any sort of contin- 
uum. Constructs and observables must be 
connected in the empirical testing and appli- 
cation of a theory (or in its development), 
but they are different in type—constructs are 
the result of thought; observables, of sensa- 
tion. ; 

The distinction made above may be ex- 
amined from these two points of view, using 
the finding by Strodtbeck eż al., (1958:387) 
as the basis for an illustration of the differ- 
ence between the empirical (observable) 
and the conceptual (construct) points of 
view: “Men, in contrast with women, and 
persons of higher-status, in contrast with 
lower-status, occupations have higher parti- 
cipation, influence, satisfaction, and per- 
ceived competence for the jury task.” A 
sociologist with primarily an empirical 
orientation would be mainly interested in 
the observable concepts men and women, and 
in the observable concepts laborer, clerk, and 
proprietor which are summarized by Strodt- 
beck e¢ al, with the general terms higher 
status occupations and lower status occupa- 
tions. An empirical explanation for the fnd- 
ing would then be made in terms of observ- 
ables. For example, the original authors offer 
as part of their explanation the statement: 
“We assume that business discipline and re- 
lated experiences of higher-status occupations 
involve both substantive knowledge and in- 
teractional skills that may be used during the 
deliberation” (Strodtbeck eż al., 1958:387). 
Of particular significance is the lack of 
abstraction of the concepts used, both in 
the original statement and in the statement 


2 See, for example, Stinchcombe, 1968, especially 
pp. 47-56. 

8 These terms cannot be called “constructs” be- 
cause they are not used in any explicit theory; no 
explicit definition exists either. Therefore, their 
usage and meaning are unconstrained, and they are 
unlikely to convey any unique or uniform meaning. 
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offered to explain it; these concepts. are 
very close to being immediately accessible 
to direct sensory experience. An empirical 
explanation consists in establishing a related 
set of antecedent conditions, statements 
about other previously occurring observ- 
ables, which are then offered to explain the 
finding. 

By contrast, a sociologist with primarily 
a conceptual* focus of interest would be 
inclined to relate the original statement to 
a set of connected theoretical constructs. If, 
for example, he considered sex and occupa- 
tion to be status characteristics, and had 
statements relating status characteristics to 
other theoretical constructs, which in turn 
were related to the observable interaction, 
then these more abstract statements would 
be offered as an explanation for the finding. 
In this type of explanation, the set of ante- 
cedent conditions clearly would be of sec- 
ondary interest; the conditions would be 
noted only as necessary given conditions for 
application of the explanatory principles. 
Thus an empirical explanation differs from 
a conceptual explanation in the relative im- 
portance given to statements of observable 
antecedent conditions and to law-like asser- 
tions relating the concepts. In empirical ex- 
planation, primary attention is given to es- 
tablishing a complete set of necessary 
antecedent conditions which are intended as 
a causal explanation of the findings. A con- 
ceptual explanation is far less concerned with 
establishing a set of particular observables 
as antecedent conditions, and is primarily 
concerned with precise and consistent formu- 
lation of the “laws.” 5 oa 

For example, parts of the theory by'’ 
Berger et al. (1966:39, 40) might be used to 
construct an explanation for the Strodtbeck, 
et al, finding: “If p [person] and o [other] 
possess differentially evaluated states of D 
[a diffuse status characteristic], and D is 
relevant to C [a specific task ability] ..., 
p will assign states of C ... that are bal- 


4 Use of the terms “empirical” and “conceptual” 
ig intended solely as a convenient notation. They 
are not intended to imply that those persons sub- 
scribing to the former do not conceptualize, or 
that those subscribing to the latter do not perform 
empirical tests. 

6For a similar view, see Hempel (1965:231- 
244). 
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anced with states of D that he and o pos- 
sess” (p. 39). “If C is instrumental to T 
[a collective task], and if specific perform- 
ance expectation states for C are attributed 
_by p to himself and o... , the observable 
power-prestige order . . . will tend to be 
an increasing function of the attributed 
states” (p. 40). 

In other words, the finding from the jury 
studies may be explained by pointing out 
that sex and occupation are examples of 
status characteristics (a construct), and that 
in the theoretical statements status char- 
acteristics are asserted to produce expecta- 
tions for performance (a construct), which 
in turn will produce the power-prestige order 
(a construct), and its observable features; 
among them, “higher participation, influence, 
satisfaction, and perceived competence” 
(Strodtbeck, et al., 1958:387). 

At least five major differences between 
these two types of explanations are worthy 
of. separate discussion. 

(1) The empirical explanation is specific 
to a particular situation or at most to other 
situations which are similar to it in most 
observable ways (e.g, to other juries, op- 
erating in our culture). The conceptual ex- 
planation is intended to apply not only to 
this group, but to all possible other groups 
which fall within its scope, that is, to all 
newly formed, task-focused, collectively- 
oriented groups of people. The extent to 
which we can consider juries as task-focused, 
collectively-oriented groups then determines 
the extent to which the theory can be 
applied. 

_. (2) The empirical explanation is more 
` directly connected to observables, and there- 
fore appears to be more easily testable.® At 
least in principle, it would seem to be a 
relatively straightforward matter to learn 
whether “business discipline . . . [does] in- 
volve both substantive and interactional skills 
which may be used during the deliberation” 
(Strodtbeck, ef al., 1958:387). By contrast, 
determining whether a diffuse status charac- 


® We defer temporarily questions of interpreta- 
tion and “meaning” of such tests but will argue 
later that these issues make the easy testability of 
empirical explanations a false advantage. One could 
as well ask “what does this mean?” or “why is 
this significant?” of a statement of antecedent con- 
ditions as of a description of empirical findings. 
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teristic does produce assignment of the states 


of the specific performance expectation in 


this jury situation would be relatively more 
difficult. 

(3) Since conceptual explanation uses ab- 
stract concepts rather than observables alone, 
application requires intermediate steps which 
are not needed in order to apply or to test 
an empirical explanation. For example, one 
needs to know whether sex and occupation 
are truly status characteristics (that is, 
whether they fit the definition of that con- 
cept which must be contained in the theory). 
These intermediate steps are often called 
“operationalization” and iollow “rules of 
correspondence”; to the extent that inap- 
propriate rules of correspondence are chosen, 
the explanation cannot be applied to the 
case. 

(4) The concepts used in the empirical 
explanation are in a sense “real.” That is, 
there is assumed to be a real thing which 
could be called “sex difference,” or a real 
occupational distinction which could be in- 
dicated by the words “clerk,” “proprietor,” 
etc. This concept, therefore, would have 
meaning independently of a theory in which 
it might be used. By contrast, the question © 
of whether status characteristics or expecta- 
tion states “really” exist in this sense is 
meaningless. All that use of these concepts 
implies is that they are convenient things to 
talk about and to use for explaining phe- 
nomena. The theory must specify logical and. 
operational methods of deriving “real” con- 
sequences which can be observed, but the 
use of the constructs themselves is based 
upon considerations of utility and simplic- 
ity." 

(5) Finally, the empirical explanation is 
often more inclusive, in that it explains more 
of the specific details of the situation and 
captures more of the “richness” of the situa- 
tion. 

If these differences are summarized and 
evaluated, most sociologists might feel that 
on balance the empirical explanation would - 
be the more satisfactory. In terms of Criteria 


T Theoretical constructs are defined nominally, 
and are not entirely constrained in their meaning 
by any finite set of empirical instances. For more 
complete discussions of the place of constructs in 
theory, see Hempel (1965:187-210) and Willer 
(1967:67-96), ` 
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2 (easy testability), 3 (ease of application), 
and 5 (imclusiveness)—all criteria which are 
regularly applied to judge the adequacy of 
an explanation—the empirical explanation is 
clearly superior. Only in terms of Criterion 1 
(generality) is the conceptual explanation 
superior, and this advantage is vitiated to 
the extent that an explanation is adjudged 
unsatisfactory on the other three grounds. 
(Criterion 4—realism vs. nominalism—is not 
uniformly considered to have a preferable 
outcome; it is excluded from this evalua- 
tion.) 


Opposition to Constructs in Soctology 


Surprisingly enough, it is the case that the 
advanced sciences (e.g. physics, chemistry, 
biology) have all developed their theories 
along the lines which are here called the con- 
ceptual -orientation; that is, their theories 
consist mostly of statements about abstract 
constructs. For example, physical theories 
consist of assertions about mass and specific 
gravity; chemical theories employ bonds and 
valences of molecules; biological theories, 
heredity, natural selection, genes, etc. In 
view of the success of these sciences relative 
to that of sociology, it is surprising indeed 
that most sociologists have been hesitant 
to adopt a conceptual orientation. In fact, 
it appears to be a valued position in con- 
temporary sociology to assert that our field 
ought to resist any temptation to emulate 
the methods of other fields. (See Wax, 1965, 
for a clear statement of this position.) 

This prevailing majority opinion as to 
which type of theoretical activity is most 
worthwhile is reflected in, and is perpetuated 
by, the books used in theory courses for 
graduate students. For example, Merton 
(1968:139-140) has written: 


In [examining what] is entailed by “program- 
matic statements” of how to construct theory, 
every effort should be made to avoid -lwelling 
upon illustrations drawn from the “more ma- 
_ ture” sciences—such as physics and biology 
—not because they do not exhibit the logical 
problems involved but because their very 
maturity permits these disciplines to deal 
fruitfully with abstractions of high order to 
a degree which, it is submitted, is not yet the 
case with sociology. An indefinitely large 
number of discussions of scientific method 
have set forth the logical prerequisites of 
scientific theory, but, it would seem, they 
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have often done so on such a high level of 
abstraction that the prospect of translating 
these precepts into current sociological re- 
search becomes utopian. Ultimately, socio- 
logical research must meet the canons of 
scientifc method; immediately, the task is 
so to express these requirements that they 
may have more direct bearing on the analy- © 
tical work which is at present feasible. 


Consistent with this view, Stinchcombe 
(1968:38, 40) has also argued for develop- 
ment of theories along the lines of what we 
have called “empirical explanation”: “The 
first requirement for a concept is that it ac- 
curately reflect the forces actually operating 
in the world. . . . Usually this means that 
we have some specific ideas about what we 
want to explain, and that a certain kind of 
antecedent condition will in fact produce 
such phenomena as effects” (p. 38). “As the 
science advances, it progressively redefines 
its concepts until they accurately represent 
the phenomena in the world” (p. 40). 

The position reflected in the above pass- 
ages appears to argue that the establishment 
of abstract theoretical constructs is neither 
possible nor desirable at this stage of the 
development of sociology as a science. By 
contrast, we would argue that development 
of such constructs is essential to any prog- 
ress, and that the present lack of theoretical 
success in sociology is due precisely to the 
belief that such constructs are an inappro- 
priate area of interest.® 

By comparison with theory building of 
developed sciences, what distinguishes so- 
ciological theory is that it is rarely cumula- 
tive. Contemporary sociological theorizing 
infrequently builds upon previous theories in 
the sense of integrating new propositions to 
those already existing, nor does it systemati- 
cally extend the scope of previous theories 
to include new types of situations. The result _ 
of this lack of cumulative development is 
precisely the lack of a body of consistent 
and verified theory which is needed for a 
science to be successful. In its place, we have 


8 Homanz’ discussion. (1961:32-34) of descriptive 
terms and variables appears to be in general agree- 
ment with this part of our analysis. Zetterberg’s 
discussion of ordinary and theoretical propositions 
(1965:79 ff) seems to presuppose a distinction be- 
tween types of concepts; in some ways that dis- 
tinction parallels our own distinction between ob- 
servables and constructs. s 
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only a‘large number of “theory sketches,” 
or “theory fragments,” of varying degrees 
of logical consistency and explanatory im- 
port, nearly all of them asserting relations 
between observables, and therefore highly 
restricted in applicability to specific condi- 
tions of time and place. Empirical applica- 
tions of these assertions are usually tested 
by means of statistical tests of the Fisher 
type, involving randomization of the un- 
known conditions, and associated measures 
of probability of occurrence of the predicted 
finding. Here the purpose of statistical tests 
is to give some indication whether the cor- 
relations found between observables are 
likely to be specific to the particular set of 
historical circumstances in which they are 
found, whether they have been produced 
by some of the unknown “random” condi- 
tions in the particular setting investigated, 
or whether it would be safe to conclude that 
these observables are themselves correlated. 

But conditions change, and with them 
change the definitions and meanings of the 
observable categories which have been at- 
tached to them. If the sociologist takes as 
_ his task the accurate description: and em- 
pirical explanation of observable events and 
Objects, he is confronted with an infinite 
number of statements which he could make 
about them. But many of the observable 
aspects of a situation never recur, and, given 
enough time and cultural change, any state- 


ment relating observables will become out- 


dated, and hence, useless. The fact that our 
society is changing rapidly in terms of ob- 
servables then acts to accelerate this dating 
process. Furthermore, relationships connect- 
ing observable categories are dependent upon 
the meanings provided by the immediate 
situation. Thus being a businessman today 
in the United States may imply more than 
an average ability to manipulate people, but 
the same relation might not hold in Ger- 
many, where government officials have com- 
paratively higher status, or in Russia, where 
Party membership may be crucial. No single 
asserted relationship of observables can sub- 
sume these instances. 

It is quite conceivable, however, that the 
relationship asserted between performance 
expectations and status characteristics in 
task-focused groups could be used to ex- 
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plain all of these instances. An advantage 
of the conceptual approach is that this re- 
lationship can transcend the limits of in- 
dividual instances precislely because its 
terms are not completely dependent upon 
any one of these cases or a sum of them for 
their meaning. The terms gain their meaning 
primarily from their relation to each other 
and secondarily from their connection to 
observable indicators. Thus, for the example 
used earlier, it would not be particularly 
helpful to know that “business discipline . . . 
involve[s] substantive knowledge and in- 
teractional skills that may be used during 
the deliberation” (Strodtbeck ef al., 1958: 
387) in a time or place where businessmen 
and juries do not exist. 

The conceptual approach has the addi- 
tional advantage that a small number of 
statements relating constructs will usually 
take the place of a much larger number of 
statements relating observables. In the pre- 
vious example, a single assertion about the 
construct diffuse status characteristic can 
replace a large number of assertions about 
the observable concepts men, proprietors, 
clerks, etc. Likewise a statement which pre- 
dicts upon the construct power-prestige order 
can replace a large number of statements 
which make predictions for participation 
rates, satisfaction, perceived competence, in- 
fluence, etc. Thus theories which include as- - 
sertions about constructs are almost certain 
to be more parsimonious than theories com- 
posed solely of statements about observables. 
The use of constructs clearly conveys a great 
advantage in the generality and scope of ap- 
plicability of theoretical statements which 
can be made. 

Finally, theoretical constructs are almost 
never completely defined when they are first 
employed in a theory. Thus the meaning of 
the construct may develop from further 
theoretical connections, association with ad- 
ditional indicators, or both. That is, the 
number of theoretical and empirical asser- 
tions which are made using any given con- 
struct is not fixed, either when the construct 
is originally defined, or afterwards. One rea- 
son for this is that, most frequently, when 
the construct is first formulated, the theorist 
simply does not yet know all the assertions 
which he may wish to make. In fact, once 
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the construct has been defined, one cf the 
major theoretical tasks is to discover what 
other statements may also be made; that is, 
to learn more and more of the theoretical 
and empirical consequences of the construct. 
In our example, it could later be learned 
that another consequence of possessing a 
position of high power and prestige in a 
group is increased likelihood of obteming 
agreement from others; still another conse- 
quence might be a decreased likelihood of 
evaluating one’s own performances nega- 
tively. 

The incomplete definition of const-ucts, 
therefore, is what enables them to furction 
in cumulative theories: the new informaticn 
from empirical tests and from logical tests 
against other theories can be incorparated 
into the definitions of the construct and, 
consequently, into the assertions of the 
theory. 


The Formulation of Constructs 


A large portion of the objection to the use 
of abstract constructs, at least in Merton’s 
passage quoted above, appears to be based 
upon practical grounds. The task of forming 


such concepts may seem to be difficult. Cer-. 


tainly the task of formulating constructs is 
considerably more difficult than that of 


forming (or naming) observables; the latter | 


are “given” by the situation studied and by 


familiarity with it. On the other hand,. 


strictly speaking, diffuse status characteris- 
tics are not themselves observed, although 
one may observe their indicators. Theoretical 
constructs, therefore, must come in large 
part from the imagination of the theorist. 


In forming the constructs, he should be. 


guided by his knowledge of empirical reality, 
but he cannot be wholly dependent upon it; 
at some point, he must create an abstraction 
in his mind which he can define and embed 
in statements from which explanations can 
be derived. The formulation is not wholly 
an observable process. In the remainder of 
the paper, we Shall focus upon the process 
of formulating such constructs. 

It will be useful to distinguish three proc- 
esses which are used in concept formation 
and theory construction: tnduction, deduc- 
tion, and abduction. Induction and deduction 
are primarily concerned with certain prob- 


‘characteristics were formulated, 
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lems of theory development and testing 
(which are not considered in this paper). 
Abduction is the progressive development 
and refining of a concept, beginning at the 
stage of an observable, and ending with a 
well-defined, abstract theoretical construct 
which is embedded in theoretical assertions. 
The objection to the use of abstract con- 
structs rests upon an overly-limited concep- 
tion which considers only the processes of 
induction and deduction. Abduction, which 
is concerned with the formulation of theo- - 
retical .constructs, should be kept distinct 
from the processes involved in applying a 
theory to a particular situation.® 

The purpose of abductive research is to 
formulate possible laws or theories for later 
testing and to explicate the concepts which 
are the subjects of the theories. A major part 
of this task is the formulation of theoretical 
constructs. Abductive research does not begin 
with such terms, for before there exists a 
theory, thinking must begin in terms amena- 
ble to direct sensory observation. The terms, 
in other words, are not far removed from 
measurement operations; they are concrete, 
rather’ than abstract. For example, before 
the law-like statements above about status 
it might 
have been noted that famous persons seemed 
to win arguments with unknowns, or that 
officers in the Army seemed to enjoy more 
decision-making rights at. social gatherings 


than enlisted men, or that Negroes on juries 


seemed to act deferentially towards whites. 
The terms “famous person,” “officer,” and 
“Negro” are all conventional categories for 
observables; by contrast, “status” and “‘in- 
fluence” are concepts which must be formu- 
lated and “operationalized” or “interpreted” 
before a law may be applied to any specific 
instance of its occurrence. In the pre-con- 
struct, or the pre-law state, each term used 
in the statement cf correlations or regulari- 


è Use of this term is usually traced to C. S. 
Peirce (1932), who attributes the idea to Aristotle. 
Our description of the process, though definitely 
stimulated by Peirce’s writing, has been consider- 
ably modified, with the intent of adapting it 
specifically to development of sociological con- 
structs. Though we wish to acknowledge the intel- 
lectual debt to Peirce. because of the modifications, 
we accept responsibility for any deficiencies in this 
exposition. 
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ties will be directly connected to its indicator. 
At this stage in the development, the -indi- 
cator or means of measurement is’ very 
closely identified with the term itself. In 
other words, the terms of the stage (such as 
“Negro”) mean nothing more than ap- 
propriate observations for them. 

Since we know that theoretical concepts 
gain their meaning primarily from their re- 
lations to one another, and since we intend 
these relations to be isomorphic to empirical 
events, empirical studies can be used as tools 
_ for theory construction. Such research would 
begin with the description of observable re- 
lations. The most important purpose of the 
preliminary research is not to find observable 
connections but to investigate sets of ob- 
servables which later may be subsumed under 
"a common concept or common concepts. 
Thus the aim of the research is to suggest 
possible content for the concepts to be de- 
veloped. At the same time, in his imagina- 
tion, the researcher will formulate, reject, and 
reformulate ideas for concepts about which 
he can make relational assertions. The major 
task at the first stage of the abductive 
process is to compile a list of observational 
assertions (“findings”) which the theorist 
believes (on intuitive or empirical grounds) 
to be related. l 

The second stage in the abductive process 
is to take those assertions which were shown 
in the first stage to receive empirical ċon- 
firmation, and to use that information to 
reformulate the concepts more generally. For 
example, if the sociologist has applied statis- 
tical tests and found that there is good rea- 
son to believe the statements that “Women 
are less likely to be chosen jury foremen than 


are men,” and that “Laborers are less likely | 


to be chosen foremen than are proprietors,” 
his next step is to ask himself what possible 
abstract similarity women and laborers might 
have. Possibly such a question will lead him 
directly to formulate the construct diffuse 
status characteristic; perhaps he will first 
have to attempt other formulations. In any 
event, his goal here should be the progressive 
abstraction and more theoretical definition 
of that in which he is interested, in the hope 
of providing the most general possible state- 
ments relating the phenomena. The criterion 
used at the second stage of abduction is a 
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decision whether a proposed formulation of 
the concept will .omit some cases of phe- 
nomena which the theorist wishes to include, 
or will include some cases which he believes 
should be excluded. The effect of this re- 
formulation, where successful, is to move the 
definition of the concepts eway from observa- 
bles and towards constructs. It is necessary 
that the phenomena of interest become pro- 
gressively removed from the observations 
about the world which originally led to them, 
for those original observations are state- 
ments about specific conditions of time and 
space, most of which will change with 
changes in time or space. In this sense, the 
reformulation of concepts at the second stage 
of abduction should be intended to make 
them less nearly complete reflections of the 
real world, for the more nearly complete is 
any reflection of the world, the more tempo- 
rary is its accuracy, and hence, its value. 
Empirical research at the second stage 
of the abductive process is aimed at provid- 
ing a check of the reformulation, that is, at 
preventing too rapid a leap from specific in- 
stances to abstract statements which would 
enable derivation of untrue specific predic- 
tions. If this stage is successful, the scope of 
the statements will be greatly increased, for 
the number of cases which can be explained 


by the theoretical assertions will become 


much greater. 
One of the primary ways of extending the 


‘scope of the laws is the introduction of con- 


trasting sets of conditions; that is, the 
theorist asks what would happen to the 
relationships which he has established: to 
hold under a certain set of circumstances 
if he were to vary the circumstances. The 
decision of which circumstances to vary may 
be guided either by his knowledge of other 
theories which deal with similar phenomena 
to those he is studying, or by his intuitions 
of what is necessary to the appearance of the 
phenomena. The confirmation process of the 


“law? and of the construct which is develop- 


ing continues in this way until -a sufficient 
level of support for the “law” and of clarity 
of definition of the construct have been 
reached so that the theorist is satisfied with 
the results. : 

The third stage of the process can begin 
when there exists a set of abstract statements 
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about relations between concepts which have 
received’ a reasonable degree of empirical 
confirmation. In the third stage, the goal is to 
organize or to codify these statements. As- 
serting relations at this third stage will 
require abstract theoretical constructs. The 
primary goals of the third stage are to widen 
the scope of application of the principles 
bemg developed and to begin a systematiza- 
tion of the theory. Further work, in which 
the inductive and deductive processes are 
also involved, will be the movement from a 
partial theory to a logically exhaustive state- 
ment of possible cases, and the formalization 
process. At these stages the research will 
change character, from investigation to verifi- 
cation. 

Though it has been necessary to s-mplify 
the abductive process greatly and to omit 
many of the specific techniques of concept 
formation and theory construction, it should 
at least be clear from the above outline that 
these processes are extremely rare ix socio- 
logical work. Most frequently, theory and re- 
search have been considered to be acvanced 
when an empirical finding has been estab- 
lished by statistical methods and ther. shown 
to be plausible in the light of other empirical 
findings, in what has been called here the 
construction of an empirical explanation for 
an observed relationship. 

The use of Fisher’s designs and statis- 
tical tests in sociological research is not in 
itself improper; however, this prccess is 
almost never carried far enough. If the re- 
search were carried through the statistical- 
testing stage to the completion of the abduc- 
tive stage, the result would not be a catalog 
of isolated findings, as is presently the case 
in sociology; rather it would be a set of 
hypotheses, formally derived from law-like 
statements relating constructs, ready for 
rigorous testing through the deductive and 
inductive processes. Those hypotheses which 
come to be confirmed will, if the exnerience 
of other sciences can be used as a guide, be 
such that knowledge will be cumulative. 

Why, then, if this goal is possible, are we 
sociologists so far from reaching it? The 
major reason is that we seem to have been 
unable or unwilling to take the necessary 
subsequent steps after early observation: to 
conceptualize in abstract terms, and to postu- 
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late and test relationships between con- 
structs. In other words, sociology has shown 
so little progress towards establishing a 
cumulative body of knowledge because most 
sociologists have been content to record their 


‘observations in concrete terms, to make pre- 


cise statements about the things which are 
observed, rather than making statements 
about abstract constructs which may be ob- 
servationally interpreted in concrete in- 
stances.1° 

If we may take the passages quoted earlier 
as representing a majority viewpoint within 
the field, it becomes quite clear why so- 
ciology has not made the progress of other 
fields: it is because the majority of sociolo- 
gists have misunderstood both the value of 
abstract concepts and cumulative theories 
and the process by which they are built up. 
If we continue to train our students that 
“every effort should be made to avoid dwell- 
ing upon illustrations drawn from the more 
mature sciences”; and that “. . .[t]he task 
is so to express [the requirements of scien- 
tific method] that they may have more direct 
bearing on the analytical work which is at 
present feasible’ (Merton, 1968:140); 4 
and that “[DJirect observational concepts 
are among the most important in any science, _ 
though philosophers of science are generally 
inclined to admit that there are other con- 
cepts (“Unobservables”) in many or most 
scientific theories” (Stinchcombe, 1968:38) 
—then there appears no reason to believe 
that sociclogy will ever advance beyond its 
present stage: the stage here called the first 
stage of the abductive process. The passages 
quoted from Merton imply that we should 


10 The more fundamental question, “Why do so 
many sociologists still feel that an empirical ex- 
planation is satisfactory in spite of its demonstrated 
lack of success at developing either cumulative 
theory or universally applicable principles?” is 
one for which we can offer no answer. We are, 
however, encouraged that some sociologists (e.g. 
Berger, et al.) apparently are not satisfied with 
empirical explanations. In this paper, we have at- 
tempted to outline (a) the reasons why conceptual 
explanation appears ultimately more useful than 
empirical explanation, and (b) the process by which 
conceptual explanations may be developed in 
sociology. 

1 This viewpoint is also reflected in the more 
recent essay “On Sociological Theories of the Middle 
Range” (Merton, 1963:39-72). 
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devote all energy to gathering observations 
and analyzing them with statistical tests, 
which from our point of view is a serious mis- 
direction of effort. The offhand reference to 
unobservable constructs contained in the 
passage quoted from Stinchcombe is mis- 
leading about the history of science in gen- 
eral; and, to the extent that it is accepted, 
it is detrimental to the progress of sociology 
in particular. Viewpoints such as these are 
only suitable for producing statements about 
concrete, specific events and objects; they 
_ can never produce the laws necessary to the 
development of cumulative knowledge. 
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CAUTIONS IN APPLYING VARIOUS PROCEDURES FOR 
DETERMINING THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF 
MULTIPLE-ITEM SCALES’ 

CHARLES E. WERTS AND ROBERT L. LINN 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


OHRNSTEDT (1969) provided a quick 
B method for determining the reliability 
and validity of multiple-item scales. 
The purpose of this note is to provide an 
overview of the theoretical problems posed 
by multiple-item scales, so that the coeff- 
cients discussed by Bohrnstedt may be used 
with discretion. Since the literature we will 
be discussing uses complex algebraic forms 
which are difficult for most researchers to 
understand, our comments will be translated 
into the language of path analysis. 
Consider the path diagram (Figure 1) 
which shows the model (Novick and Lewis, 
1967) underlying Cronbach’s alpha, the 
measure of internal consistency reliability 


1 The research reported herein was performed 
pursuant to Grant No. OEFG—1-6—061830-0650 Proj- 
ect No. 61830 with the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


considered by Bohrnstedt. In this figure X, 
Xe, and Xz are the parts of the test and Xy is 
the factor of which the test is a measure. 
Each observed score is assumed to be deter- 
mined by the underlying factor (i.e., “true” 
score) Xr and random errors of measurement 
(e,). Algebraically X;=Bxyxp Xo+Ay+er 
(i=1, 2, 3), where Bx,x, is the regression - 
weight and A; the regression constant in the 
regression of X; on Xy. The reliability of 
each item is the square of the correlation be- 
tween Xr and the corresponding observed 
item score. The reliabilities are easily found 
using the path analysis algorithm since there 
are exactly three known and three unknown 
correlations. With more than three items, the 
knowns will be more numerous than the un- 
knowns (i.e., over-determination). This 
means that the model can be tested to see if 
it is consistent with the data (Joreskog, 





Fictre 1. Taer Mover UNDERLYING CroNBACH’s 
ALPHA 


1968). Even if this model does fit the data, 
Cronbach’s alpha makes the additional as- 
sumption that the unstandardized regression 
weizhts of the observed part scores on the 
factor Xy are all equal, i.e., Bx xy = Exexy = 
Bx5x7- In observable terms this assumption 
is equivalent to asserting that the covariances 
between items are all equal. When zhe co- 
variances are unequal, it is preferable to use 
the formulas provided by Lord and Novick 
(1968:85-86) which translated into path 
coefficients yields: 
Reliability of the total test = 


n 2 
( >> Rxyxm OX, 
i=] 


ox 


where n= + test parts, 
o*x, = variance of part i, 
gx “observed variance of the 
total test score, 
atid Rx;xņ = the correlation of X; and Xr. 


; (1) 


This formula assumes only that the items are 
indicators of the same underlying factor and 
that errors of measurement are independent. 

As Guttman (1953) points out, the real 
diffculty with equation (1) and reliability 
formulas which are special cases thereof (i.e., 
Spearman-Brown coefficients, Kuder-Rich- 
ardson formulas, and Cronbach’s alpha) is 
that the items are assumed to be experimen- 
tally independent, i.e., the errors of measure- 
ment are independent. Many factors, e.g., 
response styles, make the latter assumption 
generally untenable. The resulting model is 
shown in Figure 3 where measurement errors 
are shown as nonindependent. 

Among the three items there are six un- 
knowns and only three knowns. In gen- 
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eral, the model is underidentified for an n 
item test with correlated errors. Nonetheless, 
Guttman demonstrates that lower bounds 
can be set on the reliability of the whole test 
by starting with the assumption that the ob- 
served variance of the test scores is the sum 
of the variance of “true” scores defined as 
Bx,x, Xr in the above notation plus the 
variance of the errors of measurement. In 
other words, the true scores and errors of 
measurement are assumed to be uncorrelated. 

The next question is how reliability relates 
to the concept of “convergent validity” as 
defined by Campbell and Fiske (1959). 
These authors consider reliability as the 
agreement between several efforts to measure 
the same trait through maximally similar 
methods, and convergent validity as the 
agreement when the methods are maximally 
different. In our discussion, the several “ef- 
forts” correspond to the separate items, all of 
which presumably are indicators of the same 
underlying trait; methods factors refer to 
test-specific response tendencies (such as 
guessing habits, reactions to time limits, and 
response patterns generated by similarity of 
item format), which cause the errors of meas- 
urement from one item to the next to be cor- 
related. If the items in the models of Figures 
1 and 2 are maximally different, then reliabil- 
ity as defmed by classical test theory would 
fit Campbell and Fiske’s definition of conver- 
gent validity. Implicit in the Campbell-Fiske 
discussion is the possibility that the methods 
factor(s) may be nonindependent of the 
trait factor under investigation as illustrated 





FIGURE 2. MODEL FOR NONINDEPENDENT ERRORS 
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Ficure 3. THe Campsett-Fiske CONVERGENT 
RELIABILITY MODEL 


in Figure 3 by the doubleheaded arrow con- 
necting these factors. 

The model in Figure 3 differs from those 
in Figures 1 and 2 in that what was labeled 
errors of measurement in the latter models is 
not independent of the true factor Xp. More 
specifically, that part of the errors of mea- 
surement due to the method factor is not in- 
dependent of Xy since the method and true 
factors are nonindependent. Algebraically 
this means that observed variance is no 
longer a simple sum of the true variance plus 
error variance. In other words, the reliability 
model m Figure 2 assumes that the response 
tendencies labeled “methods factors” are in- 
dependent of the true factor, and the reliabil- 
ity model in Figure 1 assumes there are no 
methods factors across items. The logic of 
the Campbell-Fiske multitrait-multimethod 
approach therefore includes the logic of clas- 
sical reliability theory as a special case. Since 
in general it would seem unwise to assume 
the absence of methods factors or indepen- 
dent method and trait factors, we believe it 
better to start with a multitrait-multimethod 
formulation (Werts and Linn, 1969; Jéres- 
kog, 1969). 

The concept of discriminant validity in- 
volves the introduction of a second trait 
(true) factor, which itself may be fallible 
with possibly nonindependent errors of mea- 
surement, both among the items measuring 
the same trait and/or between items measur- 
ing different traits. Discriminant validity 
refers to the correlation among the trait fac- 
tors, which means that the design problem is 
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to provide identification of these trait cor- 
relations given the measurement complica- 
tions specifically introduced into the analysis. 
Our point is that validity in the general case 
refers to correlations among unobservables, ` 
which means that considerable caution should 
be exercised when making inferences about 
validity from the correlational procedures 
discussed by Bohrnstedt, which do not take 
measurement error directly into considera- 
tion. In passing, we might note that Heise’s 
(1969) procedure for developing reliabilities 
from repeated measures has the logical struc- 
ture of Figure 1 with a different true score 
factor at each time of measurement and no 
methods factors. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 





REPLY TO LEIK’S “COMMENT ON 
KADANE AND LEWIS” 


In our analysis of whether a sampling theory 
might account for exponential relations in the 
distribution of participation, we assumed that 
sampling occurred from some fixed distribution, 
for example, a fixed distribution of “propensi- 
ties.” But, as Leik points out (“Comment on 
Kadane and Lewis”, October, 1969: 723-724), 
one can redefine “propensity” as a function of 
both personality and situational factors (includ- 
ing the size of group in which one finds himself), 
in which case our argument against the sampling 
theory is no longer sufficient. Precisely because 
the reconceptualization of propensity seems rea- 
sonabie, it is worthwhile pointing out that the 
reconceptualization merely makes the sampling 
argument possible, it does not establish it. To 
present a satisfactory explanation of exponential 
relations would require knowledge that the req- 
uisite transformations occur, or alternatively, 
that the appropriate classes of conditional pro- 
pensities exist. 

Irrespective of its relation to possible explana- 
tions of exponential relations, the reconceptual- 
ization presented by Leik points to an important 
problem, vis. the determinants of propensity. 

With regard to the evaluation of further at- 
tempts to resurrect explanations for exponential 
relations and with regard to the need at this 
point (and the emphasis is important) for con- 
struction of process theories, Leik and we are in 
accord. But we would like to make clear that, 
contrary to the impression perhaps created by 
Leik’s comments, (a) we did not intend our 
analyses as a depreciation of the work of others, 
and (b) we did not take a stance for “deductive 
as opposed to inductive methods of inquiry” 
(724). Although theories allow deductions, the 
construction of a theory is an snductive process, 
not a deductive one. 

Josera B. KADANE 
Gorpon H. Lewis 
Carnegie-Melion University 


LETTER ON A BOOK REVIEW 


May I point out the following errors in the re- 
view of my book, Ventures In Soctal Interpreta- 
tion, (February, 1970, issue of The American 
Soctological Review): (1) An erroneous state- 
ment of how the term “interdisciplinary” is de- 
fined in the Introduction to the volume. (2) A 
complete missing of the fact that the central 


theme of the volume deals with decentralization. 
(3) A reference to a nonexistent correlation be- 
tween IQ and occupation, ascribed to the vol- 
ume. (4) An assertion that I nowhere offer in- 
formation on the rate, direction, and impact of 
automation and cybernation, when this informa- 
tion can be found in several chapters. (5) The 
assertion that I said cultural progress would be 
limited by a psychological proletariat, which is 
the simple converse of what I did say, namely, 
that the progress of a psychological proletariat 
would be limited by the cultural trends of our 
society. (6) A confusion between the measure- 
ment of an aggregate IQ and the empirical or 
nativistic factors that are associated with it. (7) 
A confusion between projected gaps between 
social complexity and intellectual capacity and 
current forms of such gaps. (8) The accusation 
that I nowhere define social complexity (SC), 
when Chapters 14 and 16 are almost entirely 
devoted to various definitions of SC. (9) The 
assertion that I nowhere explain why the growth 
of SC is likely to be exponential, when this is 
done on p. 206. (10) The assertion that I pro- 
pose an “oligocracy” to choose experts in test 
construction for certain civic purposes, when I 
have explicitly declared a position against such 
an oligocracy in Chapter 13. (11) The implica- 
tion that under certain conditions I propose 
“permanent” political disfranchisement when, at 
the worst, I spoke of “intermittent” political 
disfranchisement. (12) An implication that I 
believe SC must forever increase, when the 
volume is devoted precisely to showing means 
for preventing such continual increases. (13) 
A reference to a concept that occurs nowhere 
in the volume, namely, “TQmax,’ instead of 
the one used, “TQmis.” (14) An assertion that 
I ¿gnore the possibility that SC is a product of 
technology, when one of the main theses 
throughout the volume is that SC is the result 
of developments in science and technology. (15) 
An assertion that I advocate a program of eu- 
genics, an assertion that is completely false. 
HENRY WINTHROP 
University of South Florida 


REPLY 


My objection was to the paucity of empirical 
information in Winthrop’s book. A rare excep- 
tion is the evidence that .IQ varies with occupa- 
tional status (p. 24), which Winthrop chooses 
not to call a “correlation.” I continue to object 
to his “definition” of social complexity (p. 232) 
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in terms of what is supposedly a distinct vari- 
able, vis., difficulty in understanding social issues 
(though without this tautology his “explana- 
tion” of the limits of complexity is inconsistent 
with his remarks on its exponential increase 
over time). 

Considering the gravity of the suggestions 
Winthrop offers for dealing with social com- 
plexity, I must still object to the category 
“psychological proletariat,” based as it is on 
value judgments rather than empirical or theo- 
retical distinctions. I must question his insistence 
that he opposes an “oligocracy” considering his 
comments on the desirability of a disinterested 
and benevolent “ruling elite” pursuing “non- 
material” and “cultural” goals (pp. 219-220). 
After all, who is to devise the tests according 
to which citizens are denied—permanently or 
intermittently—the opportunity to vote? Fi- 
nally, I am puzzled by Winthrop’s contention 
that he does not “advocate” eugenics, because 
the “long-term solutions” offered (pp. 213ff.) 
consist almost entirely of artificial genetic con- 
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_ trols as means of increasing the intelligence of 


the population. 


_ Jon P. MILLER 
University of Southern California 


(Editor's Note: Except for corrections of factual 
errors, ASR does not publish commentary on book 
reviews. Tke above correspondence possibly repre- 
sents suck an exception.) 


ERRATA 


In Figure 6 of Peter Blau’s article (ASR, 
April 1970, p. 218), the feedback arrow, 
starting at “Administration Overhead,” 
should terminate at “Inter-Unit Heterogene- 
ity,” not at “Organizational Size.” In the 
same figure, “1A, 1B, 10” should read “1A, 
1B, 1D”; also “1.6” should be inserted close 
by the arrow between “Administrative Econ- 
omy” and “Administrative Overhead.” - 


an 
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The Ethical Imperative: The Crisis in American 
Values, by RicHarp L. Means. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1969. 277 pp. 
$6.95. 

The Crisis of Industrial Society, by NORMAN 
BirnBAUM., New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. 185 pp. Clothbound, $4.75. Pager- 
bound, $1.75. 


BENJAMIN GORMAN 
University of Florida 


This is an age of crisis, and the fashion of 
crisis sociology is upon us. This incipient socio- 
logical tradition—variously labeled “committed,” 
“radical,” “involved,” or simply “new’-—is car- 
ried forward by both Birnbaum and Means. 
Both address themselves to the macrocosmic 
issues of the survival of man with dignity and 
of society with Kulturgut. Both see dangers 
to these values in the trends of modern urban- 
industrial society and feel that an informed so- 
ciological conscience can point the way to a 
humane accommodation, if not utopia. Both rest 
their arguments on historical, anecdotal, and 
logical evidence and are aerobically free of kard 
data. Yet the two works together can be de- 
scribed only in the grossest of terms, for the 
differences between them are as marked as the 
similarities. 

Means restricts his focus to the United States, 
on the grounds that crises, their analysis, and 
their solutions are to some extent culture-spe- 
cific. “Our [American] problems are all in areas 
that are deeply involved with certain ethical 
judgments, while our social scientists, committed 
to an ideal of objective neutrality, are most 
reluctant to venture into the realm of ethics.” 
Here and elsewhere, his flawed logic insists that 
sociologists must have ethical positions in order 
to study a- society in which ethical issues are 
central. He attempts to extricate himself from 
this by distinguishing ethics from values and by 
objectifying both. “Ethics are the normative 
standards of conduct derived from the philoso- 
phical and religious traditions of society,” while 
“values . . . involve deep emotional commit- 
ments to certain cognitive views of value ob- 
jects.” The central value objects of human kind, 
derived in substance from Kluckhobn and 
Strodtbeck, are the self or creative mind, nature, 
other minds, time, and society. The universal 
and central ethic, discovered through cross-cul- 
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tural inspection, is survival. Individual and so- 
cietal value orientations are then studied and 
judged according to their conformity to the 
ethic, i.e., whether they contribute to or de- 
tract from the survival of the individual and 
species. 

Over two-thirds of Means’ book is devoted, 
one chapter per value, to an examination guided 
by these orientations toward the basic value ob- 
jects in contemporary America, Means comes 
down heavily against intellectualism, bureau- 
cracy, genocide, historical ignorance, despoliation 
of the environment, the military-industrial com- 
plex, routinized formal education, invidious 
inequality, violence, and the treatment of men as 
objects. Starting with the ethical imparative of 
survival and examining the value orientations of 
our society, it is something more and less than 
coincidence that Means discovers value in values 
that are substantially those of liberal and 
thoughtful Americans. The upper-middle class, 
on democratic and Darwinian grounds, is an 
appropriate ruling class and is soundly grounded 
ethically. 

The thoughtless cultural Geist that underlies 
our laissez-faire waste of human and natural re- 
sources is In some measure attributable to our 
barren sociology, at ance too deterministic and 
not firmly biological. A humanistic and existen- 
tial sociology can help lead to Means’ good 
society, a less than redical vision that may yet 
emerge from the present. I find his criticisms of 
the present and his visions of the future occa- 
sionally interesting, sometimes simplistic, and 
seldom convincing. His commentary on the 
sociology that can lead us from here to there, on 
the other hand, is unfailingly well-documented, 
always stimulating, and often persuasive. 

Birnbaum is a mild radical and a revisionist 
Marxist. As such, he does not need to search or 
argue for some ethical imperative: he implicitly 
assumes one. Industrialism, bureaucratization, 
statism, technocracy, etc.—the trends of modern 
Western society—seem to stiffle real values. 
Birnbaum searches these trends for the ways in 
which they are destructive and for possible 
modes of extrication. Tightly textured, literate, 
catholic, logically sound but not logically ar- 
rayed, as notable for seminal asides as for the 
substance of the main argument, the book is 
very European in style. It has only three chap- 
ters: class, power, and culture. Each chapter 
surveys its topic concept in the four industrial- 
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ized nations of the capitalist West (France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the U. S. ) to which 
the search is confined. 

Birnbaum finds traditional Marxian analysis 
less than perfectly suited to the conditions of 
struggle in the modern world. Conflict now 
occurs between groupings rather than classes. 
Occupations, rather than classes, become central 
to individual identity and societal operation. 
The political process becomes a thicket more 
reminiscent of Weber’s party than of Marx’s 
instrument of interest. Yet the fact that inequal- 
ity, power, struggle, and conflict are still the 
central elements of analysis puts Marx ahead of 
all other major social theorists. 

Bureaucracy, as something beyond a complex 
division of labor, places the individual in a career 
in which his roles and relations to the social 
whole are constantly changing. This cheapens 
the quality of life and culture. The routinization 
and subordination that also characterize bureau- 
cracy serve to co-opt everyone. The state 
ideology is administered into acceptance. Parlia- 
ments come to represent bureaucratic constituen- 
cies rather than people, and the show of 
self-determination operates with no substantive 
foundation. Technocrats, under the banner of 
bureaucracy and grinding anti-intellectual sci- 
entism, become the unconscious oppressors of 
society and themselves. 

When the several societies are compared it is 
usually France that emerges as the least desic- 
cated and most hopeful, French provincial roots 
nourish a more genuine culture. French political 
secularization inhibits a state moral monopoly. 
In France, technocracy and bureaucracy have 
not reached such an easy, entrenched accommo- 
dation or so totally obliterated intellectual vir- 
tue. Memories of the French Revolution still 
carry revolutionary potential. The only thing 
preventing a Gallic sweep of Birnbaum’s score- 
card is American universities, which exhibit flex- 
ibility and a willingness to experiment un- 
equalled by their European counterparts. 

This may be an important exception, for the 
revolutionary cadres of the future; if there are 
any, will be the young. The young are Birn- 
baum’s proletariat—disaffected, alienated, ex- 
ploited—prepared for self-realization and con- 
certed action. Mills’ coalescence of elites has 
become coalescence of everyone, except youth. 
“In practice, the higher culture which could 
liberate new human potential is encapsulated in 
forms of organization which effectively deny this 
possibility.” “A series of revolutions will be 
necessary before Homo faber can be reborn.” 
Young workers and students will lead these 
revolutions, for though “apprentice philoso- 
phers offered the chance to become kings, they 
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have declared that true philosophy is incompati- 
ble with kingship.” 

In summary, Birbaum dedicates his book to 
Wolfgang Abendroth and Herbert Marcuse; 
Means “to Martha, David, and Julia.” This 
characterization, although facile, is indicative. 
Both works are brief, difficult, and rewarding. 
Birnbaum is more of all three, 


The Logic of Social Inquiry, by SCOTT GREER. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine PubEshing Co., 1969. 232 
pp. $5.95. 


Wurm C. WIMSATT ` 
University of Chicago > 


Greer quotes with approval (pp. 63-64) the 
English physicist and philzsopher of science, 
N. R. Campbell: “The great philosophers of sci- 
ence, such as Bacon or Mill, have never been 
able to apply their rules to the discovery of any 
law of the slightest value. Laws have been dis- 
covered for the most part by people naively in- 
nocent of all philosophical subtleties.” Camp- 
bell’s claim is for the most part an empiricist’s 
myth, and he was himself a fair counterexample 
to this contention. Ironicalky, however, Camp- , 
bell’s view does seem to be confirmed by Greer’s 
book, which is largely about philosophical issues 
and seems to be seriously deficient philosophi- 
cally. 

Greer’s somewhat misleading title suggests that 
he is primarily concerned with features peculiar 
to inquiry in the social sciences. In that 
relatively small portion of the book where he is 
advancing his own ideas aleng such lines (and 
not trying to expound the views of Campbell, 
Langer, and Whitehead on far more general is- 
sues), Greer does a reasonably good job. His dis- 
cussions of the selection of social scientific prob- 
lems, guiding metaphors in social science, expla- 
nation, and various other topics are interesting 
and sometimes insightful. His remarks on values 
and social science are for the most part unobjec- 
tionable but do not seem to make any new points. 
Unfortunately, the remaining 70% of the book 
is of considerably lesser value. 

I think that Greer made a fundamental strate- 
gic and tactical error in deciding to devote a 
large proportion of his book to “the broadest 
philosophical questions” (p. vii) and to concepts 
such as “sense data,” “abstraction,” “analysis 
and synthesis,” “causation,” and “fact.” For ex- 
ample, it seems a tactical error to discuss facts in 
general rather than, e.g., trying to distinguish 
between a social fact and a physical, biological, 
or psychologicial fact—or perhaps to argue that 
such attempted distinctions are arbitrary or use- 
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less. It is not clear that anything useful can be 
said about facts in general, or that the problems 
that Greer views as problems about kinds of 
facts are not better viewed as kinds of theories 
or the entities posited by these theories. In any 
case, it is certainly not helpful to be told that 
“facts are those assumed existential realities of 
stability and change underlying the belief that a 
problem exist as well as that effort to intervene 
in the flow of things we call policy” (p. 186). 
This, like a large part of Greer’s exposition of 
basic concepts, seems to be jargonistic gobble- 
degook. (Greer’s philosophical dependerce on 
Langer and Whitehead, whose views are often 
difficult and vague at crucial points, may be 
partially at fault here. I don’t know Langer’s 
work well enough to decide whether my dis- 
agreements are with her or with Greer. However, 
Greer’s exposition of Whitehead’s views is 
hardly flattering to Whitehead). 

Greer also tries to tackle far too many topics 
for a book of this length; even with less than 6 
pages on “the origins of science” and 12 pages 
each on “formal logic” and “mathematics,” he 
seems to have overextended himself in these 
areas, It would take more space than this re- 
view allows to untangle the oversimplifications, 
distortions, and errors of these three sections. 

The topic of measurement is mishandled in 
ways that illustrate modes of malpractice 
throughout the book. Campbell, whom Greer de- 
pends upon slavishly, has indeed made substan- 
tial contributions to the theory of measurement 
—in his Physics, The Elements (1920}and in 
later works. But Greer bases his discussion on 
What is Science?, a popularization written by 
Campbell in 1921 to encourage the study of 
science by adult education groups. Even at that 
level, Campbell was a careful writer, and would 
never have suggested (as Greer appears to on 
p. 131) that an ordinal scale gives “approximate 
numbers.” It is also unfortunate and anachron- 
istic—especially for a social scientist—to begin 
and end a discussion of measurement with Camp- 
bell: most of the substantia] progress in the 
theory of measurement occurring since Campbell 
has been made by, or at the behest of, the be- 
havioral and social sciences. Greer appears to 
ignore over 25 years of progress in mathematical 
sociology in general and in utility theory in 
particular when he (1) heaps scorn on Jeremy 
Bentham’s “felicific calculus,” (2) implies that 
feelings (including preferences?) “cannot be 
analyzed, critized, or evaluated through logic” 
(p. 90), and (3) asserts that “there are no axio- 
matic, satisfactorily interpreted theorie3 in the 
social sciences” (p. 139). (I am not contending 
that one cannot argue for these last two posi- 
tions, but rather that Greer does not so argue, 
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and gives no indication—even in. footnotes— 
that he is aware of either the appropriate mathe- 
matical theories or the literature that is critical 
of them). 

Greer’s failure to be aware of or to cite rele- 
vant recent literature is distressing in other 
places. Thus, Greer claims (p. 89) that logic 
“embraces mathematics as a special case, and 
indeed mathematics has been derived from sym- 
bolic logic’—this in spite of the fact that in 
1931 Gödel proved that mathematics could not 
be reduced to logic. While Gédel’s original paper 
is highly esoteric, his results (and the rationale 
of his proof) have been among the most widely 
publicized mathematical discoveries of this cen- 
tury. 

Other relatively well-known writers’ whose 
views seem to me to have been inappropriately 
ignored are Chomsky, Kuhn, Lorenz, Piaget, 
Popper, Whorf (mentioned but not discussed), 
and Wittgenstein. The list is not exhaustive. 

In sum, this is a superficial book with occa- 
sional insights and interesting discussions—which 
are buried in a welter of jargon, distortions, 
oversimplifications, errors, and oversights. I 
would not recommend it to the student or to 
the professional social scientist (the dust jacket, 
of course, does both). There are too many errors 
for it to be a guide to the beginner, and too 
few insights for it to be interesting to the 
professional 


Symbols and Social Theory, by Hucs DALZIEL 
Duncan. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 314 pp. $7.95. 


RONALD A. HARDERT 
Arizona State University 


Hugh Duncan is Professor of Sociology and 
English at Southern Illinois University. His 
newest book on social theory seems most ap- 
propriate for a beginning graduate course in 
social concepts. Customarily, books on sociologi- 
cal theory focus either on (1) important men 
in the field (Timasheff), (2) major theoretical 
schools (Martindale), or (3) recurring prob- 
lems in theory (Merton). Duncan’s work does 
not fit any one of these conventional approaches. 
Instead, his choice of topics suggests that he 
uses a mixture of all three: two sections are on 
central people (e.g., Weber, Durkheim, Sorokin), . 
two sections are on symbolic interaction theory, 
and one section is devoted to methodological 
problems involved in testing symbolic (com- 
munication) theories. Duncan’s unwillingness to 
adopt any particular organizing principle is 
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largely a matter of taste and thereby perhaps 
beyond criticism; however, his tendency to vacil- 
late between the conceptual level (“charisma,” 
p. 39; “custom,” p. 72; “myth,” p. 164 ff.) and 
the theoretical level (“A Theory‘ of Social 
Order,” p. 3; “Flaws in Pareto’s Model,” p. 114; 
“The Use of Mechanical Models,” p. 214) is 
both logically distracting and pedagogically 
weak. Further, one wonders if Duncan’s concern 
for problems of taste, aesthetics, and things 
literary, for questions of art versus science, and 
his tendency to fluctuate between conceptual 
and theoretical levels of analysis perhaps derive 
from his teaching in separate (and sometimes 
antithetical) disciplines. So much for the so- 
clology of knowledge as applied to Duncan’s 
work in general. 

In spite of Duncan’s scholarly attempts to 
relate symbols to social theory, he repeatedly 
raises questions that seem to lead down blind 
alleys as far as the development of general 
sociological theory is concerned. For example, 
he argues that if Weber had created a “sociology 
of style” comparable to Weber’s sociology of re- 
ligion “we might be much further along the road 
to a sociology of symbolic action” (p. xix). 
Similarly, we find that Weber failed “to develop 
a category of legitimation” and that this “has 
been a great hindrance to the development of 
social theory” (p. 85). Duncan’s tendency to 


speculate over lost causes and to raise many 


more questions than he attempts to answer only 
serves to weaken any general argument he may 
have been trying to develop. Examples of this 
turn of mind include: his concern for “why the 
social effect of form in ritual is more demon- 
strable than the social effect of form in art” (p. 
78); his questioning how Durkheim’s “collective 
representations” become representative; a whole 
battery of unanswered questions (pp. 196 and 
197); and his questioning of Whorf’s theories 
on kow language shapes ideas. 

Even more disturbing are the passages where 
speculation borders on a kind of anti-positivistic 
mysticism. Examples of “fuzzy” or metaphysi- 
cal writing include: the simplistic assertion 
(p. 197) that the sociological tradition of Cooley, 
Mead, and Dewey is based on the belief that 
symbols constitute socia} relationships (italics 
mine); the notion that order in sociology “is not 
the order of motion and perception, but of ac- 
tion and attitude” (p. 199); and a highly specu- 
lative interpretation of George Herbert Mead 
(pp. 212-213). In fact, I for one do not care for 
the way much of chapter 16 (“Symbolic Inter- 
action Theory”) is handled: Duncan’s commen- 
tary frequently departs. from the basic issues in 
the work of the men being discussed (e.g., 
p. 195: “Mead and Dewey’s theory of symbolic 
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interaction was based on an interpenetration of 
two categories of experience: art and society 
Spa eles). 

I do not mean to leave the impression that 
there is little of value for the sociological 
theorist in Duncan’s book. The two chapters on 
Pareto (chapters 8 and 9) are very important 
(especially Duncan’s criticism of the logical 
flaws in Pareto’s mechanistic model of society, 
pp. 114-119); chapters 1, 2, and 3 on Weber are 
most interesting (if not central to sociology); 
and many important points are made throughout 
the book. However, I am left with the distinct 
impression that Duncan has focused on social 
symbols that are meaningful to him, but often 
not grounded in the data of social reality. Hence, 
he seems to have been unable to relate the con- 
cepts selected to the mainstreams of sociological 
theory, a goal suggested by the title of the book. 


American and Soviet Society: A Reader in 
Comparative Sociology ant Perception, edited 
by PAUL HOLLANDER. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 589 pp. $8.95. 


VAHAKN N. DADRIAN 
SUNY at Geneseo 


This reader includes the contributions of 93 
authors; 38 are American and the rest Soviet. It 
embraces seven major topics: social values, 
beliefs and ideologies; the polity; social strati- 
fication; the family: marital and sexual rela- 
tions; social problems; appraisals of sociology; 
and, finally, the question, Are the two societies 
becoming alike? Except for the last two, each 
topic is divided into two categories: “In the 
U.S.” and “In the U.S.S.R.” Furthermore, every 
subcategory is discussed by oze or more authors 
representing “The American View” and “The 
Soviet View.” Nearly all topics are assigned to a 
more or less equal number ci authors on both 
sides—with the exception of the one on the fam- 
ily, where the Soviet authors predominate. The 
longest and most composite topic, social prob- 
lems, constitutes almost half the book and is 
“nonetheless incomplete.” This emphasis is 
partly explained in Hollander’s statement that 
“the two sociologies have mast in common in 
their concern with social problems” (p. 15). 

In a fifteen page introduction, Hollander 
discusses several of the problems associated with 
conceiving, designing, and putting together this 
book of readings. He admits that he “tries to 
accomplish an immoderate number of objec- 
tives,” the foremost of which is to compose “an 
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advanced and substantial introduction for the 
comparative study of American and Soviet soci- 
ety” (p. 2). He cites four additional objectives: 
to explore (1) the sociology of knowledge; (2) 
comparative social perception, including bias, 
distortion, ethnocentrism, and values; (3) sys- 
tems theory; and (4) new data on Soviet soci- 
ety, including several original translations. 

The value of any comparative treatise is 
largely determined by the criteria used to decide 
what will be juxtaposed to what. Hollander 
handles one aspect of this fundamental problem 
by noting a trend “of growing similarities” and 
at the same time affirming “a strong sense of the 
differences” between the two societies, which 
sense is designated as “one of the premises” of 
the reader (p. 7). 

A review of any book of readings must ad- 
dress itself both to the work of the editor and to 
the contributions of the various authors. Besides 
two articles of his own (“Reflections on Soviet 
Juvenile Delinquency” and “The Uses of 
Leisure”) Hollander offers valuable insights on 
‘the crucial topic of similarities and dissimilari- 
ties between the two societies, His conclusion is 
worth noting: “the differences outweigh the 
similarities [involving] the statistical, institu- 
tional, historical, and theoretical differences .. .” 
(p. 11). Similarly, his discussion of “Two 
Societies and Two Sociologies” describes and 
compares salient components. 

Hollander writes brief introductions to each 
of the seven topics. In them, he characterizes 
the different approaches of the various authors 
and compares the key ideas involved. Sometimes 
he also offers analytical comments on a topic of 
general sociology, such as those found in his 
introduction to the section on social problems. 

Particularly noteworthy is his discernment of 
some of the basic shortcomings in Soviet ap- 
proaches to American society and problems. It 
is perhaps understandable that he is less cogni- 
zant or appreciative of some of the problems 
peculiarly conditioning American sociologist and 
sociology, such as affluence, amplitude and type 
of resources, structured competition, and the 
system of rewards. The fact that these problems 
involve less visible and more subtle and cryptic 
factors should not detract from their signifi- 
cance in teaching, research, and publication. The 
comments on American sociology imply that the 
fact of proliferation of articles and books is a 
necessary and sufficient measure of progress in 
the field, described as “rich, free, and diverse.” 
This approach overlooks the important fact that 
American sociology today is a growing con- 
glomeration of writings in which different 
methodologies and theories are both counter- 
posed to, and in essence tend to undermine, each 
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other—sometimes devastatingly. This condition 
is reflected in the fact that the field stubbornly 
refuses to crystallize itself into a discipline with 
distinct subject matter, methods, and- objec- 
tives. 

This book of readings would be improved by 
adding the topics of cultural and social change 
and conflict, and by finding a more pertinent ap- 
proach to the problem of nationalism—an area 
whose importance is as great as its neglect. 

Indeed, problems of ethnocentrism and nation- 
alism in the Soviet Union are discussed only in 
connection with areas of minor importance, and 
even here the discussion is confused. As World 
War II and other lesser crises revealed, these 
problems persist to haunt the present regime in 
a subdued but crucial way. Characteristically, 
there are only two pertinent articles. One deals 
with “The State of Soviet Jewry” and the other 
with “The Forces of Nationalism”; both are 
inadequate by reason of being too short and 
merely descriptive. Friedberg’s article fails to 
provide the historical background necessary to 
account for the past and present difficulties of 
Soviet Jews. It treats mainly the past stance and 
declarations of Lenin, who refused to regard the 
Jews as having a nationality and admonished 
them to assimilate themselves or be isolated. He 
rejected all pleas by the Jewish Bund for equal- 
ity and representation, decrying them as a “zion- 
ist trick.” Finally, using Kautsky’s formula, he 
exhorted the Jews to “cease to be alien and 
[to] blend with the general mass of the popu- 
lation. That is the only possible solution of the 
Jewish problem” (Lenin, Works, Vol. 7, Mos- 
cow, pp. 92-103). 

Pipes, a historian who is viewed by many as 
the foremost expert on Soviet nationalities, 
treats the problem of nationalism in the Soviet 
Union lightly and loosely. There is no defini- 
tion of nationalism, no distinction of it from 
ethnocentrism, no reference to Russian nation- 
alism as incidental co or underlying Russian 
Communism, no breakdown of forms of anti- 
regime nationalism into its two components, i.e., 
communism as an ideology and the Russians as 
the dominent group. Nor is there any allusion to 
the powerful undercurrents of interethnic ri- 
valries in certain regions of the Soviet Union. 
Finally, he fails to mention that form of nation- 
alism that accompanies Soviet industrialization 
of the many nationalities and synthesizes certain 
ingredients of communism with ethnocentrism. 
Hollander does an adequate job of listing the 
political, intellectual, and psychogical difficulties 
the Soviet contributors have in trying to come 
to grips with American society and sociology. 

In my judgment, the most thought-provoking 
chapters are those on (1) values, beliefs, and 
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Sociology, in which a host of American authors, 
some not sociologists, offer cogent and frequently 
Original interpretations regarding the two soci- 
eties and sociologies. 

I note with sadness that the least engaging and 
meaningful article in this area is that of Parsons, 
the only sociologist included: his analysis and 
terminology combine to encumber reading and 
comprehension. Though his discussion is titled 
“Youth in the Context of American Society,” 
there is not a single reference to “youth” in it! 

The chief contribution of the American au- 
thors as a group lies in their divergent assess- 
ments of Soviet society and sociology. This 
contribution is enhanced by the inclusion of 
representatives of allied disciplines. There are, 
however, some notable omissions and inconsis- 
tencies. For imstance, in his comprehensive 
sketch of “Crime in the American Social Struc- 
ture” (pp. 232-243), Wheeler does not even 
mention the fact of white-collar crime, a pheno- 
menon particularly appropriate to his discussion 
of the socio-economic class category (p. 234). 
Parsons’ “Communism and the West: The 
Sociology of the Conflict” (pp. 574-581) in- 
cludes very little of what the title suggests. The 
problems of conflict implied are hardly explored, 
let alone those of the sociology of conflict. More- 
over, conflict, as a category of sociological 
theory, warrants a central place in the treat- 
ment of a given society. Offering two different 
articles in different years, Shils inadvertently 
falls into some contradictions regarding theories 
on American society. In his “Polity in the U.S.,” 
written in 1956, he juxtaposes “respect for the 
conventions of institutions and regard for the 
rights of others” with “the opposite of these” 
(thus discerning “a broad antinomian strand in 
the American people, [that is] widespread... 
in most sections of the population”) and con- 
cludes that “conflict and diversity, change and 
criticism, are integral to the mutuality of plural- 
ism” (pp. 60-61). Yet in a subsequent essay, 
“On American Sociology,” published in 1961, 
he relies on such principals as “the inherited 
order of society” and “the consensual modi- 
fication of conduct through self-control” (p. 
484). One wonders how such claims can be 
viewed as reasonably consonant with each other. 

In summary, though he belittles the value of 
readers in general and displays a consistent mod- 
esty regarding the merits of this one in particu- 
lar, Hollander has made signal contribution to 
the general area involved and, with various de- 
grees of success, to the particular areas denoted 
by the five objectives outlined. It definitely war- 
rants the attention of students of Soviet society 
and exponents of comparative studies. 
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Studies on Marx and Hegel, by JEAN HYPPOLITE. 
Translated by Jonn O’Nemi. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 202 pp. $6.50. 


MICHAEL FAIA 
University of Wisconsin 


Jean Hyppolite, a leading Hegelian scholar 
until his death in 1968, did much to clarify a 
philosophy that strikes most contemporaries as 
being hopelessly obscure, metaphysical, and 
even mystical. Although Hyppolite touches re- 
peatedly on such topics as Hegel’s highly ab- 
stract treatment of the “mity in opposition” 
involved in life and death, master and slave, 
freedom and terror—a line of thought that I 
personally find singularly unenlightening—he 
appears to be as little impressed by the “specu- 
lative alienation” of Hegelianism as was Marx 
himself, But in the dialectical method as a tool 
of Asstortcal analysis, agein reflecting Marx, 
Hyppolite finds the essence—what Hegel might 
call the being-in-itself—of the Hegelian system. 
In Marxism we have what the modern sociol- 
ogist might call an operationalization of the 
Hegelian dialectic. 

I have selected a single example of the dia- 
lectical method in use. “Bourgeois” sociologists 
would do well to reflect at length on Hyppolite’s 
brief account of Marx’s critique of the Hegelian 
concept of the state (Ch. 6): 


.. . bureaucracy contributed to the formation of 
the modern State by fighting on the side of the 
rising monarchy against tke separatism of the 
corporations and estates. But it continues 
to rely upon this separation for its own perpet- 
uation, thus creating what it destroys. If the cor- 
porations represented the materialism of society, 
bureaucracy embodies its spiritualism. These con- 
traries, however, presuppose each other dialec- 
tically and each reverts to tke other. ...In other 
words, bureaucracy simply turns in a void; it is 
self-perpetuating and becomes a social tumor; 
instituted to solye problems, it instead creates 
problems in order to solve them. In a bureauc- 
racy, the goals of the State become opposed to 
any definite content. Hence its formal treatment 
of particular affairs, its hierarchy, its atmosphere 
of mystery, its inevitable tendency to make “the 
empty purpose of bureaucracy the purpose of the 
state itself.’ Such abstract spiritualism ends by 
having a single content, namely, the tendency of 
bureaucracy toward self-maintenance, . .. “As 
for the bureaucrats taken individually ‘[said 
Marx], they make the purpose of the State their 
own private end, the race ior promotion and 
getting ahead.” 


If the dialectical method consistently pro- 
duces such insights—insights, incidentally, that 
anticipate some of the basic premises of eth- 
nomethodology—then let us by all means im-. 
mediately expropriate those who now seem to 
hold exclusive dominion over its use. I am not 
altogether sanguine about the final outcome of 
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such an undertaking, but if we proceed with at 
least half the diligence and unbridled imegina- 
tion of Karl Marx, I suspect that we could pull 
off at least as many coups as any biologist, 
physicist, or chemist ever did in the days—as 
recounted by J. B. S. Haldane, Jack Lindsay, 
T. A. Jackson, and others—when the dialectical 
method was taken seriously by the “hard” 
sciences. And the effort is sure to be a lot of fun. 

The “unity of opposites” is only one poten- 
tially useful principle of the dialectical method. 
Hegel, in fact, had a whole bag of tricks. The 
“law of the transformation of quantity into 
quality,” which Hyppolite illustrates with ref- 
erence to Heraclitus and the “doctrine of flux” 
and. which others (e.g., Haldane) have illus- 
trated with reference to such physical processes 
as the boiling and freezing of water, would be 
indispensable to any sociologist who believed in 
the transformation of variables—as we all 
should—for other than strictly mathematical 
reasons. In the heady notion of the “negation of 
the negation,” I frankly apprehend an abstract, 
awkward formulation of the functionalist’s prin- 
ciple of negative feedback, and I therefore throw 
my wholehearted support to those who are at- 
tempting a long-awaited reconciliation of dia- 
lectics and functionalism (e.g., van den Berghe 
in this journal), 

In fact, a much larger synthesis is now in 
order. Hyppolite shows Marx’s indebtedness to 
Darwin, and also discusses Hegel’s anticipation 
of such existentialist notions as that which holds 
that “existence precedes essence.” The “Freu- 
dian left” (e.g, Fromm, Marcuse, Geza Ro- 
heim) has been in the ascendancy lately, and 
Talcott Parsons has done much to reconcile 
Freud with functionalism. Since Marx and Dar- 
win are both functionalists (see, e.g., Arthur 
Stinchcombe’s recent theoretical book for a 
discussion of Marxian functionalism), I foresee 
a five-way synthesis involving Marxism, Freu- 
dianism, Functionalism, Existentialism, and 
Darwinism. Any serious exploration of the re- 
ciprocal interactions involved in each combina- 
tion of these several traditions would be an in- 
tellectual task of the first magnitude and would 
clearly constitute a negation of the terrible ne- 
gation implied by Marx’s theory of the “end of 
philosophy” (not to mention the end of his- 
tory). Some of the preliminary work on Marx- 
ian existentialism has been done by Hyppolite’s 
colleague Alexandre Kojéve. 

In another perceptive essay, Hyppolite shows 
that although Marx is accused of having stood 
Hegel on his feet by nearly reversing the ex- 
treme idealism of his mentor, he is nevertheless 
able to delight orthodox Hegelians—and modern 
sociologists given to the “subjectivism,” e.g., of 
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symbolic interactionism—by occasionally adopt- 
ing a frog-stand posture that avoids both a He- 
gelian head-stand and a demographic pratfall by 
conceding the importance of bringing men back 
in, at least to the extent of recognizing the sig- 
nificance of “consciousness” and a willingness 
to indulge in political midwifery. Conversely, 
Hyppolite shows that as a young man full of 
pus end vinegar and a clear recollection of the 
battle of Jena, Hegel himself very nearly be- 
came a revolutionary Marxist. 


Utopia and Reality: A Collective Portrait of 
American Socialists, by BETTY YORBURG. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 198 


pp. $7.50. 


Populism: Its Meaning and National Character- 
istics, edited by Gurya Ionescu and ERNEST 
GELLNER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1969. 263 pp. $6.95. 


James Leo WALSH 
Oberlin College 


These books make their major contributions 
by providing the insight to ask sharper and bet- 
ter questions concerning several contemporary 
social movements. Both works enable the reader 
to go beyond the content of the material dis- 
cussed and to form general conclusions regard- 
ing such as the Black Panthers, The National 
Farmer’s Organization, and the New Left. 

Yorburg’s work is the result of tape-recorded 
interviews with 34 former and present leaders 
of the Socialist Party of America. Specifically, 
she describes the differences and similarities be- 
tween three generations of leaders of the Ameri- 
can Socialist Party: those who joined the party 
before or during World War I, those who joined 
in the interwar generation, and those who joined 
during or shortly after World War IL. 

In a descriptive essay making extensive use 
of the quotations from the interviews, Yorburg 
differentiates the three generations of socialist 
leaders with respect to their attitudes regard- 
ing the failure and future of socialism; their 
views of themselves and the influences that led 
them to join the party; their attitudes toward 
communism and the most urgent problems fac- 
ing the United States; and, finally, their con- 
ception of the role of irrational psychological 
mctivations among political radicals. 

Her descriptions of all but the last factor are 
provocative and appear to have considerable 
application in studies of other social move- 
ments. In her discussion of the motivations of 
American socialists, however, she searches the 
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literature and her own notes and comes to the 
weak conclusion that her data enable her to say 
nothing. 

Other points in her description are, on the 
other hand, of considerable value; she has, for 
example, introduced some plausible explana- 
tions for some of the contemporary turmoil in 
the Democratic Party and the role of the 
“newer” socialists in it. 

Reliance on description over analysis, serious 
problems in sampling, and mere genuflections 
in the direction of methodological rigor all de- 
tract from the generalizability of the book’s 
findings. In fairness to Yorburg, however, it 
must be said that she recognizes this and ob- 
serves that the book is designed to be sugges- 
tive, not conclusive. Insofar as its chief value 
lies in the questions raised, not the conclusions 
reached, she seems to have achieved her goal. 

The leap from socialism to populism is not a 
great one, and Ionescu and Gellner have put to- 
gether a valuable collection of essays not only 
shedding light on the confused and confusing 
concept, “populism,” but also providing a num- 
ber of theoretical insights into the nature of 
social movements in general. 

Unlike many contemporary collections, in 
which a series of essays by a variety of authors 
share only the fact that they are gathered be- 
tween the covers of a single book, the ten con- 
tributors to this work read one another’s ma- 
terial before casting their own work in final 
form. The result is an excellent collection of 
essays dealing with populism on two levels. The 
first consists of essays by Hofstadter, Hennessy, 
Walicki, Ionescu, and Saul examining populist 
movements in a variety of historical settings in 
North America, Latin America, Russia, Eastern 
Europe, and Africa. The second presents essays 
by MacRae, Wiles, Stewart, Minogue, and 
Worsley in which (1) populism is considered 
as both an ideology, a syndrome, a political 
movement, and a concept, and (2) the social 
and economic roots of populism are examined. 

Several of the essays are, of course, of greater 
interest to political scientists with specific ‘area 
interests” in one or another country. Others are, 
however, of considerable value to the sociolo- 
gist of social movements, and several excellent 
hypotheses are raised concerning (1) the re- 
lationship of populist movements to their social 
base, (2) the often-neglected consideration of 
the relationships of a social movement to its 
external social environment, (3) the role of 
ideologies in social movements, and (4) the so- 
cial conditions likely to cast a movement into 
either a progressive or reactionary mold. 

The analysis of the importance of the “guer- 
rilla mystique” in several Latin American po- 
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pulist movements provides interesting insight 
into contemporary movements in developing 
countries. Similarly, MacRae’s discussion of 
the “asymmetry of civic principles” seems di- 
rectly applicable to analyses of contemporary 
reform movements. MacRae argues that the 
fact that populist movements perceive their en- 
vironment as filled with conspiracy enables 
members to demand the highest principles of 
behavior in others while at the same time feel- 
ing themselves absolved from such standards 
until the conspiracy is destroyed. The parallels 
between this observation and Yorburg’s find- 
ings concerning the increasing pragmatism of 
younger socialists indicate that the asymmetry 
of civic responsibilities might be a helpful in- 
sight into other contemporary reform move- 
ments. . 

And that is the chief value of both books. 
They are of inherent interest, and both syn- 
thesize already familiar propositions and sug- 
gest several less-well-understood aspects of re- 
form movements. But these suggestions go 
beyond the limits of socialism and populism and 
apply to several contemporary social move- 
ments in which the redistribution of power, 
prestige, and influence form the underlying 
theme. “Power to the people” is not the prop- 
erty of populism alone! 


The Agrarian Transition in America: Dualism 
and Change, by WAYNE C. RouReR and Lovis 
H. Dovetas. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1969. 197 pp. $8.00. 


R. L. SKRABANEK 
Texas A & M University 


This book is intended to demonstrate how 
American agrarianism (the belief that life on 
the family farm has a special moral rightness 
and that the farmer is fundamentally important 
to the nation’s economy) has retained its via- 
bility through nearly two centuries, influenced 
agricultural legislation, and come to be applied 
to nonagricultural situations in America. The 
authors, a sociologist and a political scientist; 
effectively document the fact that American 
agrarianism has transcended the bounds of ag- 
riculture while effectively smoothing transitions 
in larger governmental policies and in different 
agricultural situations. 

The book is organized into seven chapters 
touching on various aspects of agrarian ide- 
ology. The first outlines the theoretical frame 
of reference and reviews the transition whereby 
only a minor fraction of the nation’s population 
is now in farming. 
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The second and third chapters show how. 


various factors gave rise to agrarianism and in- 
sured its perpetuation and how at the same time 
conflicts arose between agrarianism as an un- 
changing ideological expression and a changing 
agricultural industry. Involved in the agrarian 
ideology in America are at least three besic 
tenets: (1) the farmer is independent; (2) ag- 
riculture is the basic industry, with nonfarm 
occupations relying on the farmer for their 
sustenance; and (3) agricultural life is natural 
and good. The authors illustrate that the far- 
mer, while holding on to one of the basic tenets 
(that the farmer must be independent), has 
nevertheless adjusted to social changes by or- 
ganizing and getting agencies approved which 
act in his behalf. 

In the next three chapters, Rohrer and Doug- 
las illustrate the influence of agrarianism not 
only on a national government organized and 
directed to promote the well-being of the agri- 
cultural sector but also on the maintenance of 
many inefficient local units of government. 
They also show how agrarianism has held back 
reapportionment and how the large commercial 
farmer has the dominant voice in present agri- 
cultural policy, which favors “venture” (ccm- 
mercial) agriculture in preference to “refuge” 
(non-commercial, low-income) agriculture. 
Now, however, rural poverty and refuge agricul- 
ture are contesting venture farming for a larger 
share of attention in the halls of Congress. 

In the concluding chapter, the authors review 
various foreign ventures on the part of agricul- 
ture, pointing out that as technical and agricul- 
tural aid programs are carried abroad they also 
carry with them the part of agrarian ideology 
that is imbedded in the infrastructure of Ameri- 
can commercial agriculture, an ideology that 
has limited practical application in “developing” 
countries. 

Rohrer and Douglas conclude that while 
agrarian faith has persisted through a period of 
immense technological change in American ag- 
riculture, both social and technological change 
have rendered much of the myth invalid. Never- 
theless, the agrarian ideology has become so 
deeply imbedded that not only farmers but also 
nostalgic intellectuals, image building politic- 
ians, and millions who have deserted cities for 
surburbs espouse the agrarian ideal. At the 
same time, the survival of the agrarian ideology 
dismays Americans trying to solve the real 
problems of city and country and baffles foreizn- 
ers who want their nations to follow America’s 
example through an agricultural transition to a 
mechanized, rational agriculture in which a 
small number of farmers produce a large vol- 
ume of food. 
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Rohrer and Douglas have produced a provoc- 
ative, stimulating book that will have greater 
interest for rural sociologists and professionals 
interested in agricultural policy than for socio- 
logists as a whole. Their approach to the role of 
agrarian ideology in a modern agricultural con- 
text (as well as in a nonagricultural one) is a 
fine contribution to the literature on social 
change, and any student of agriculture as social 
institution or of agricultural policy will profit 
from examining this book. In my opinion, it 
adds considerable knowledge to the social 
sciences and greatly clarifies the social circum- 
stances involved in the contemporary decision- 
making process in American agriculture. 


Oneida: Utopian Community to Modern Cor- 
poration, by MAREN Lockwoop CARDEN. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1969. 228 pp. $8.50. 


BETTY YorBURG 


The City College of the 
City University of New York 


Carefully researched and written in clear, un- 
complicated style, Oneida: Utopian Community 
to Modern Corporation is a chronological ac- 
count of the history of the Oneida movement. 
The first half contains a description of the rise 
and fall of this particular utopian experiment. 
A large body of surviving sources, published 
and unpublished, was used in the resconstruc- 
tion: letters, diaries, statistical records, biog- 
raphies, autobiographies, periodicals, and pam- 
phiets. 

The second half of the study traces the for- 
mation, in 1880, of the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., a joint-stock company owned and operated 
by remaining members of the community, and 
proceeds to a discussion of the contemporary 
Kenwood community, whose members are de- 
scendants of the founders and who still staff 
and in part own the silverware firm called 
Oneida, Ltd. The contemporary data were col- 
lected by tape-recorded interviews with a num- 
ber of Kenwood residents and by observations 
made largely during a summer stay in the 
Mansion House of the community. 

The original Oneida settlement was founded 
by John Humphrey Noyes as a Christian utopia 
based on the principles of Perfectionism (spirit- 
ual, emotional, and intellectual self-perfection) 
and Communalism (the sharing of property but 
not prestige). The community was not equalitar- 
ian in its distribution of certain rights and priv- 
ileges, particularly sexual. A complex marriage 
system, which prohibited enduring monogamous 
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sexual relationships, gave the leaders first rights 
to the community’s nubile young women. 

The original community broke up, at least 
outwardly, over the issue of complex marriage. 
This occurred at a point where the charismatic 
basis of the founder’s authority began to be 
questioned, particularly by the younger gene- 
ration. The problem of succession was no im- 
mediately solved, since the successor named by 
John Humphrey Noyes, an older son, could not 
claim authority on charismatic grounds (his 
personality was not extraordinarily engaging), 
on traditional grounds (he was not religious), 
or on rational grounds (he was not particularly 
talented). 

Eventually a younger son, very gifted in busi- 
ness Matters, took over the directorship of the 
Oneida company and the surviving community. 
This son, Pierrepont Burt Noyes, promulgated 
the principle of “organizational harmony” in 
operating the company and the commumity. 
This dictum prescribed the ideal (but not the 
actuality) of participation in decision-making 
processes by all affected, thus anticipating mod- 
ern strategies in industrial relations and com- 
munity organization. The ethic of self-develop- 
ment was another survival from the community’s 
cultural heritage that facilitated the transition 
from a utopia to a secularized, rationalized, 
bureaucratized business community. By the late 
1960’s, merit and skill had superseded nepotism 
in hiring to the extent that over two-thirds of 
the company’s board of directors and over half 
of the firm’s management were rationally re- 
cruited outsiders. 

Professor Carden does not use a theoretical 
model of socialization, social movements, or 
social change in her study of the Oneida com- 
munity. She justifies this omission on the 
grounds that a “highly theoretical sociological 
presentation” would “omit those aspects of 
community life which were not directly related 
to the formal concepts within which the analysis 
was made.” She avoids comparisons of Oneida 
with other utopias because “experimental com- 
munities are so varied that a comparison of 
them would require a whole book in itself.” 

Aside from an allusion to the idealism and 
optimism of late 19th century America, there 
is almost no discussion of the broader social 
context in which the experiment was conducted. 
The growing rationalism and secularism of the 
19th century ?s not irrelevant to an analysis of 
the ultimate failure of the community as a 
utopia, since the voung at Oneida were highly 
educated and quite aware of economic develop- 
ments and currents of thought in the wider 
society. This factor, the exposure of the new 
generation to competing systems of thought and 
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values, was probably the major reason for the 
community’s failure to maintain its original 
form. 

Sociologists who must interpret the world of 
social reality, past and present, by reference to 
systematic theoretical frameworks will be pretty 
much on. their own with the material presented 
here. They will, however, have a much more 
complete body of data on the Oneida commun- 
ity to work with than has previously been avail- 
able. 


Power, Participation and Ideology: Readings 
in the Soctology of American Political Life, 
edited by Catvin J. Larson and Puno C. 
WasBURN. New York: David McKay Co., 
1969. 484 pp. $7.95. 


ARNOLD BIRENBAUM 
Wheaton College 


This volume, a collection of readings in read- 
ings in political sociology, is divided into three 
parts. The first is a balanced set of statements 
on the uses of power on both the national and 
the community level; this section includes the 
pioneering work of Mills, Riesman, Lynd, and 
Hunter. The later efforts of Rose, Polsby, and 
others to criticize and clarify these analyses, as 
well as to present some new models, are also 
included. Section two examines the psycho- 
logical or identificational aspects of activity in 
tke political arena and those dimensions of so- 
cial organization that account for differences in 
participation. Moreover, ar effort is made to 
deal with the general issue whether participa- 
tion by the citizenry is important for the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. The phe- 
nomenon of ideology comprises the final section, 
which includes a discussion of the discrepancy 
between American ideology about a classless 
society and the reality of stratification. The 
conceptualization of this section is weaker than 
that of the others; it oversimplifies American 
political ideology. Belief in “egalitarianism” 
does not exist in American society, since most 
Americans believe in social mobility, a belief 
that implies recognition and support for social 
differences in prestige, income, and power. Al- 
most every community study and national sur- 
vey shows that Americans desire to secure these 
advantages via “careers open to talent” rather 
than by eliminating class structure. Finally, this 
section includes (1) some theoretical analyses 
and empirical studies of the social and psycho- 
logical differences that account for ideological 
variability and (2) a briei subsection on the 
“End of Ideology” debate. 

The focus of the anthology is on the inter- 
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related aspects of political life, that is, “the 
organization and exercise of power, the analysis 
of factors conducive to consensus and dissensus, 
and the investigation of the social conditions 
of democracy.” Yet few of the selections come 
to grips with these issues. There are no analy- 
ses, for example, of such questions as : (1) Do 


decision-makers manufacture ideology or ma-. 


nipulate processes of participation to justify 
their decisions? and (2) What were the social 
psychological restrictions on participation im- 
posed by the transformation of the American 
occupational structure from small property 
holding to employment by large corporations? 

Furthermore, this collection, published in 
1969, is supposed to be about American polit- 
cal life; but there are no selections on the New 
Left, Viet Nam protest, the Black Panthers, 
ABM, George Wallace, or anything new in 
American politics. This book seems to be about 
another country—a “smooth society”——where 
unconventional forms of political activity— 
such as burning draftcards, ghetto riots, or 
squatting on the steps of the Pentagon—are 
non-existent. 

Perhaps the failure to deal with the inter- 
relations of the units of analysis and the cited 
momentous events of the last decade, stems 
from the employment of a model of power that 
regards the development of a decision-making 
apparatus as serving the process of “resolving 
the various differences and conflicting interests 
that inevitably arise.” Certainly internal co- 
ordination must exist, but such a model of 
power often leads the reader to conclude that 
power is used equitably and that all groups 
have the same stake in maintaining current 
procedures. Furthermore, it conceives of power 
as being merely embedded in these decision- 
making systems: citizens merely react to its 
exercise. Participants also create power through 
legitimation and delegitimation, by insuring that 
certain decisions will be costly or cheap to those 
in decision-making positions. The fault of this 
collection lies in its dependence on taken-for- 
granted notions, a feature that seriously limits 
its usefullness as a college text, despite the in- 
clusion of some excellent and interesting selec- 
tions. 


Selective Service and American Society, edited 
by Rocer W. LirtLe. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969. 220 pp. $7.50, 

STEVEN L. CANBY 
The RAND Corporation 


This collection of seven essays should be en- 
titled “Topics of Military Manpower Procure- 
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ment,” as the second paragraph of the introduc- 
tion implies. The essays are largely descriptive 
and make a disjointed collection of uneven qual- 
ity. Two case studies on local boards, one by 
Davis and Dolbeare and the other by Wamsley, 
are particularly noteworthy. Although little at- 
tempts to establish an over-all framework in 
his lead article on manpower procurement, he 
is not successful. The book cannot be classified 
as a systematic study of policy issues and al- 
ternatives concerning the draft and their impact 
on American social life. 

Little sets the tone of the book in his 
introduction and lead essay. Unfortunately, he 
begins with the dubious assumption that “some 
system of conscription is still necessary to main- 
tain effective force levels.” This assumption was 
undoubtedly based on the widely published re- 
ports that a volunteer military would cost an 
additional 8 to 17 billion dollars at 1964 
strength and wage levels. Our studies at RAND 
show these costs to he greatly overestimated; 
a more realistic estimate suggests an increment 
of 1 to 2 billion dollars for the same strength 
levels for 1970 wage levels. Initial reports 
from the Gates Commission also indicate 2 to 
4 billion dollars. Other questions bearing on the 
validity of the conscription assumption are: 
the extent of foreign commitments, capital and 
civilian contractual substitutions for’ military 
labor, and restructuring our military for greater 
efficiency. Nor can the assumption stand because 
of large wartime requirements, for peacetime 
voluntarism does not exclude a wartime draft. 

In his introductory essay, Little correctly 
states that profound changes occurring since 
the original draft legislation of 1917 challenge 
its present relevance. He then proceeds to es- 
tablish “three ideal criteria” for evaluating 
military manpower procurement in a democratic 
society. However, his criteria are the same as 
those of the Selective Service, namely (1) 
satisfying military requirements, (2) broad 
sharing, and (3) maintaining an effective 
national economy. Little argues that “issues of 
social justice must ke balanced against the 
reality that the service of some persons would 
entail relatively greater social costs than others.” 
This is the argument behind existing deferment 
policies. Here Little falls into the same pitfall 
as Selective Service by failing to differentiate 
among political-military situations. Such selec- 
tivity has merits during full mobilization, but 
not during peacetime or limited wars, when 
social survival is not directly threatened and 
society can readily transform “butter into guns” 
and has underutilized and unemployed re- 
sources. Another important distinction is the 
difference in age-cohorts being drafted between 
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old-fashioned ‘“nation-in-arms” and limited- 
war conflicts; one requires older men, the other 
only younger men with fewer acquired skills 
and family burdens, especially those of age 19. 
Finally, many more criteria exist, such as ef- 
ficiency of resource allocation, impact upon the 
decision-making process, and many forms of 
equity that encompass more than universality. 

The second essay, “Historical Background of 
Selection Service in the United States,” is sim- 
plistic. Facts and events are presented without 
mention of underlying reasons. We are told 
that modern conscription began with the French 
Revolution. There is no mention of the Prus- 
sians adopting selective service in 1701 for the 
same reasons reported in the Congressional 
Hearings on the draft. We are not told that 
many of the “threat to democracy” arguments 
used today against voluntarism were also used 
against conscription prior to World War II. We 
are not told that our attitudes toward the mili- 
tary have been based on the special conditions of 
our English heritage and that attitudes on the 
continent have developed much differently. 
Furthermore, militery institutions are presented 
as timeless; no appreciation is shown of the 
evolving and underlying socio-economic condi- 
tions, military technology, and even ideology 
that determine the institutional superstructure. 

The two best essays, by Davis and Dolbeare 
and by Wamsley, are case studies of local 
boards. Although one can question the useful- 
ness of local boards if voluntarism should be 
adopted or the rule of Jaw substituted for the 
rule of wisdom (as exercised “by little groups of 
neighbors”) in the classification process, case 
studies of local board behavior are interesting 
per se and do have policy relevance if only 
marginal changes in the system are to be made 
or if image and reality are to be separated. The 
Davis-Dolbeare study concerns the social pro- 
file of board members and its effect on classifi- 
cation decisions. Wamsley’s study looks at de- 
cision-making in local boards; the chapter con- 
denses his larger work, Selective Service in a 
Changing America, which is an excellent analy- 
sis of an institution admirably malleable to the 
social values of a traditional America but un- 
able to perceive and respond to the structural 
transformation from a rural to an economically 
integrated and urbanized America. 

No study of manpower procurement would 
be complete without some consideration of the 
minority problem. Charles Moskos’ essay on 
“The Negro and the Draft” handles this issue 
competently. The chapter contains ample statis- 
tics to support its comparisons and analyses. 
A possible criticism is that the editor’s ground 
rules have inhibited discussion of the Negro 
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in a volunteer military syster- and limited treat- 
ment of the question how military service could 
be a social instrument without significantly 
downgrading the military function. 

The two other essays, “Juvenile Delinquency 
and Military Service” by Roff and “Military 
Service and Occupational Mobility” by Katen- 
brink, seem somewhat misplaced in a book on Se- 
lective Service. Selective Service defers men 
from service; the military rejects men from 
service through acceptance standards, which in- 
clude delinquency as a factor against accept- 
ance. Roff’s essay is mainly of interest to psy- 
chologists. The article itself is not clearly written 
and is ambiguous in its findings. Katenbrink’s 
piece is largely a discussion of the educational 
and advancement opportunities available for 
Army enlisted men. The imp-cation is that serv- 
ing in the Army increases the veteran’s earn- 
ings potential. However, studies elsewhere show 
that the percentage of veterans using skills 
learned in the military is low, and census data 
show that Negro veterans’ earnings, corrected 
for education and region, zre less than non- 
veterans. | 

Factual errors, conclusiors that do not -fol- 


low from the evidence, and inconsistencies also 


abound within and among several of the essays. 
For instance, while Little emphasizes the role 
of the clerk, Wamsley, on the other hand, sees 
most classification decisions as automatic and 
clerks and board members as having shared 
values. Form is-sometimes mistaken for sub- 
stance, as in the claim that Selective Service 
is a military organization because its executive 
leaders at the state and national levels have 
military rank. Policy conclusions are sometimes 
derived from factually incorrect premises, €g., 
“officers have a relatively low casualty experi- 
ence”: available statistics show casualty rate 
of officers is slightly higher than that of enlisted 
men, with infantry platoon leaders having the 
highest casualty rate of all. Such problems di- 
minish the credibility of mzny otherwise valid 
points. Questionable credibility and the inade- 
quate general framework of the book suggests 
that the section “Conclusion: Implications for 
Change” has limited utility for policy recom- 
mendations. 


Polstical Soctalization, by KENNETH P. LANG- 
TON. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 215 pp. Paperbounc. $2.50. 

RUTH ANN PITTS 
University of Montreal 


Langton has used data from a survey con- 
ducted in Jamaica and from numerous surveys 
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conducted by various agencies in the United 
States to investigate points at which our knowl- 
edge of political socialization is indecisive. He 
studies the effects of family structure, school 
curriculum, and high school peer groups on the 
political personality, party preference, and po- 
litical attitude of adolescents. Competent data 
handling and a thorough knowledge of the liter- 
ature combine to give incisive findings. Langton 
has made a significant contribution’ to the field 
of political socialization with the following find- 
‘ings: the absence of a father in the home re- 
duces political efficacy; these effects persist 
through high school; politicization in the family 
is more decisive than politicization in the school 
or the peer group for bringing about political 
efficacy; high school curriculum has little effect 
upon political efficacy except where it is not 
redundant. 

The major problem in the book is that stated 
theory remains at the level of empirical gen- 
eralizations. In the first chapter Langton de- 
-scribes political socialization as basic to pattern 
maintenance. In so far as his major variable is 
political efficacy, the unstated theory in the 
book is that the persistence of democracy de- 
pends upon feelings of efficacy among the pop- 
ulation. The Langton data show that pattern 
maintenance in a democracy depends upon po- 
litical socialization in the family. The persis- 
tence of democracy may depend upon the prev- 
alence of a set of attitudes as well. It may de- 
pend upon a belief in the rules of the game. 
Where Langton does use attitude variables 
rather than political efficacy, his data show that 
the school and the peer group are significant 
socialization agencies. If the persistence of de- 
mocracy depends upon attitudes as well as 
efficacy, both the school and the peer group 
become important for pattern maintenance in 
a democracy. 

The problem of the relative importance of 
different kinds of political socialization to the 
persistence of democracy can be solved only 
cross culturally. Had Langton been sensitive to 
this point, he would have been more aware of 
the theoretical implications of his findings. We 
would expect that a lack of political efficacy 
would be more prevalent in the Jamaican lower 
class because the maternal family is more fre- 
quent there. If political efficacy is related to 
support for democracy, we would expect this 
to be less prevalent among the Jamaican lower 
class. To the extent that pattern maintenance 
of a system is involved, Jamaican democracy 
should be less stable. On the contrary, Langton 
finds that in Jamaica the upper class is more 
ambivalent and cynical toward democracy than 
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the lower class. Are we dealing, in the Jamaican 
case, with a reversal of the theory that political 
efficacy sustains democracy? Here an investiga- 
tion of the relationship between political effi- 
cacy and support for the system would have 
been desirable. Langton points out that lower- 
class adherence to the system is based upon the 
charismatic appeals of politicians. Are we deal- 
ing with data specific to Jamaica? Langton 
states that studies in other countries have found 
that the upper classes are more supportive of 
the political system. Are we then dealing with 
two different systems of democracy, one where 
the system is maintained by political charisma 
and the other where it is maintained by belief 
in the rules of the game? If this is the case, 
socialization and socialization agencies play 
radically diiferent roles in the maintenance of 
the two types of systems. 


Polstical Power and the Urban Crisis, edited by 
ALAN SHANK. Boston Mass.: Holbrook Press, 
1969. 532 pp. Paperbound. $5.50. 


SHIGEO. NOHARA 
University of Delaware 


All thirty-six selections in this collection of 
readings are valuable, some for the data they 
provide, most for the ideas they suggest. It is 
to Shank’s credit that he has selected from the 
literature the more readable materials. His selec- 
tions come from governmental commission re- 
ports, professional journals, and intellectual 
magazines. They suit well the stated purpose 
to provide the reader “an opportunity to ex- 
amine the various responses to the urban crisis 
by government and private enterprise.” But 
because the nature of the urban crisis and the 
responses to it are variously understood, several 
features of the perspective of this collection 
should be noted. 

Shank defines the urban crisis in terms of 
“the persistent and massive impoverishment of 
Negroes in ghettos” and the failure of societal 
institutions to alter their condition. Conse- 
quently, the responses are confined to issues 
that more directly affect, and are affected by, 
the blacks. Issues such as employment, housing, 
and education form the substantive concerns; 
other technological aspects of the urban crisis, 
such as transportation and pollution, are omit- 
ted. In addition, the issues are discussed from 
the point of view of contemporary concerns: 
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ghetto riots rather than race riots, de facto seg- 
regation rather than de jure segregation, and 
black power rather than accommodation. Al- 
though it is not possible to date the urban 
crisis, the perspective here is that its dimen- 
sions have been so enlarged and altered in the 
1960’s that only the more recent publications 
adequately reflect the change. Nearly all of the 
essays were published since 1966; only Wood’s 
statement on suburban politics is dated prior 
to 1960. A third feature is the political posture 
of the selected responses. The majority of the 
essays come from intellectual magazines such 
as The Public Interest, The New Republic, and 
Commentary and have been produced by writers 
such as Rustin, Kristol, and Moynihan; the 
perspective is therefore that of the “moderate 
and responsible” liberal. The selections from 
scholarly journals and government commission 
reports also reflect this view. Some coherence 
and contmuity among the disparate essays are 
provided by a specific question that serves as 
the subtitle for each of the six chapters and 
by the editors brief essay summarizing and 
relating the essays contained therein. No such 
integrating device, however, is provided for the 
three major parts into which the book is divi- 
ded: “Emergence of an Urban Nation,” “Politi- 
cal Power in Metropolitan Areas,” and “The 
Urban Crisis.” 

Anyone who teaches in the general areas of 
metropolitan politics and urban communities, 
either as political science or sociology, should 
find this collection extremely useful. It can 
serve both as a source for suggestions and data 
in preparing lectures and as an excellent supple- 
mentary reader for students. A cliché though 
the term may be, “relevance” is still what stu- 
dents demand, and the instructor who fails to 
make some concessions in this direction is open 
to charges of academic sterility. Whatever else 
we may mean by relevance, most students 
equate it with poignancy and currency, the 
harsh realities of the present. Shank’s definition 
of the urban crisis and the recency of the essays 
serve well here. The political posture of the 
responses should not offend too many, since 
most students and faculty in the social sciences 
lean toward moderate liberalism. The loose con- 
nection between the major parts of the book is 
no impediment, since most instructors select 
and assign reading materials to suit their own 
themes anyway. Beyond the classroom, anyone 
who seeks to be more than casually informed 
about the urban situations should profit from 
this book. 
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The Politics of Community Conflict: The Fluor- 
idation Decision, by RoBERT L. CRAIN, ELIEU 
Kartz, and Donatp B. RosENTHAL. India- 
napolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1969. 
269 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Paperbound, $.3.95. 


PAUL WEBER 
. Haverford College 


Conflict: is becoming a respectable topic for 


research: in ‘American sociology, particularly 


where it is generated around such local policy’ 


issues as fluoridation, sex education, and racial 
justice. Most studies of fluoridation campaigns 
have sought to explain the high rate of rejection 
by supposing that there is a kind of socio- 
psychic alienation of anti-fluoridation leaders 
and their constituents. Fluoridation is presented 
in these studies as the victim of a mass society 
whose discontents are accessible to and manip- 
ulated by extremists. 

Politics of Community Conflict approaches 
the fluoridation controversy quite differently. 
It studies the formal process of community 
decision-making, with local political systems 
and their component groups as the units of 
action rather than the individual. The authors 
criticize the use of the imprecise concept of 
alienation to explain fluoridation rejection. They 
have sought an alternative explanatory variable 
through a broad-based study of fluoridation 
decisions in 700 cities. Information was gathered 
from key municipal officials and from several 
sources of statistical data. 

Their results suggest that the fate of fluorida- 
tion is closely tied to the wey in which the de- 
cision is made, with acceptance likely where ad- 
ministrative adoption is attempted but with 
fluoridation in grave danger if the issue reaches 
the public forum. Where a referendum occurs, 
chances for adoption decrease sharply as public 
debate and confusion increase and extremist 
elements gain prominence. 

The nature of the decision-making process 
in a community emerges as the crucial variable. 
What defeats fluoridation, the authors argue, 
is not mass society and the manipulation of the 
alienated by irresponsible leadership but a com- 
bination of factors operative in a community— 
such as executive decentralization of power, 
absence of stable political parties, unwillingness 
of leading officials to legitimize the proposal 
with their support, and a high degree of “par- 
ticipativeness” among the population. 

The authors conclude that participative poli- 
tics (defined as widespread involvement of the 
public in the fluoridation decision through refer- 
enda), with its emotionally-charged debate and 


numerous competing secondary organizations, 


# 
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render voters more available to extremist leaders 
and vice-versa. In this instance, pluralistic poli- 
tics encouraged rather than inhibited extremism, 
an observation which calls into question one cur- 
rent theory of mass society. On the other hand, 
a stable party system, with less popular involve- 
ment, tended to insulate officials from pressures, 
deemphasize the issue and personalities, and 
thereby moderate the conflict. Broad popular 
participation, then, emerges from the analysis 
as a more useful concept for explaining voter 
behavior in this particular case than does aliena- 
tion. 

Despite the study’s basic methodological 
soundness, its presentation has several disturbing 
aspects. Certain conculsions are drawn from 
insufficient or ambiguous data. A case in point is 
the characterization of fluoridation proponents 
and opponents. The opponents are projected 
as being rather obscure leaders with relatively 
low status and extremist tendencies; these are 
contrasted with a high-status, respectable, and 
rational proponent elite. Yet the authors admit 
that definitions such as “prominent” and 
“crank” vary in meaning with the informant’s 
position. Nor is the extremist image supported 
by the fact that health officers described 43% 
of fluoridation opponents as prominent or re- 
spectable. Only one-third of the publisher 
respondents described any opponent as irrespon- 
sible or extremist. 

A questionable practice in the study is that of 
presenting comparisons in percentages where Ns 
are as small as six (e.g., Table 6-3). Also, fewer 
tables would do the job, and a chapter providing 
an intensive comparative analysis of several 
decisions would have been helpful. 

The authors claim a bias-free approach to 
fluoridation, but they do in fact describe it as a 
reasonable solution to a community health 
problem.There is no reference whatever to what 
may be valuable elements of folk wisdom that 
question a premature tampering with the natural 
enviroment, a concern which has increased 
among higher-status groups since the study was 
made. 

The book’s merits far. outweigh its short- 
comings, however, particularly in that it offers 
a reasonable alternative to alienation theories, 
which might profitably be tested out in research 
on similar conflicts now developing over sex ed- 
ucation and prayer in the public schools. The 
book also provides some useful data on (1) the 
diffusion of a technological innovation and (2) 
political decision-making at the local level. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact that the 
study makes a fairly solid contribution to the 
under-developed body of empirical research on 
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the nature of the conflict process. Hopefully it 
marks the beginning of a larger movement in the 
field toward systematic conflict research. 


How Orgenssations Are Represented in Wash- 
ington, by LEWIS ANTHONY DEXTER. India- 
napolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1969. 
157 pp. Clothbound, $6.75. Paperbound, $2.95. 


WILitAM MCPHERSON 
Pomona College 


Lewis Anthony Dexter has impressive creden- 
tials for doing a study of “Washington represen- 
tation” or lobbying. He has been an advisor to 
the state government of Massachusetts and to 
the federal government. His family has been 
active in civic organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. He 
has published previous studies of lobbying and 
mass communication in collaboration with Ray- 
mond A, Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and David 
M. White. It is disappointing, then, to find that 
his study of “How Organizations are Repre- 
sented in Washington” is a collection of anec- 
dotes, platitudes, and gratuitous advice to lobby- 
ists. Dexter does not use any coherent theory or 
research design to give structure to his book. 

His discussion of the structure of lobbying is 
unfocused, with few concepts of function or pro- 
cess. He mentions a number of possible channels 
of influence, e.g., Congressional contacts, access 
to regulatory agencies, and political support 
through campaign contributions, but he does not 
evaluate their effectiveness. Instead, he offers 
such meaningless statements as: “A government 
relations program should be planned with a view 
to taking appropriate steps on Capitol Hill, 
through the Congress, and/or through the ex- 
ecutive departments, and/or through the White 
House, and/or through the regulatory agencies, 
and/or through the Federal courts” (p.42). 
There is little systematic analysis of how these 
channels might be appropriate to different 
groups at different times. Illustrations of the use 
of various channels of influence are scattered 
throughout the book, but they are offered in a 
random manner and not tied together with for- 
mal analysis. 

Further, Dexter does not provide us with any 
concepts of the functians of lobbying that might 
be integrated into a functional theory of politi- 
cal influence. Instead, he offers analogies such 
as: “Washington representation is a profession; 
the Washington representative is less like the 
boy who comes around to cut hedges than like 
the landscape architect who advises the home 
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owner how hedges should fit into the total lay- 
out and ecology of a property” (p. 103). Of 
course, his reasoning is not totally based on such 
analogies; but when he presents the concepts 
implicit in the analogies, he does not fare much 
better: “The most important service of Wash- 
ington representatives to clients and employers 
is teaching the latter to live with the government 
and in the society. That is, Washington repre- 
sentatives instruct a good many clients how to 
adapt, accommodate, and adjust” (p. 103). 

Previous studies of lobbying can be classi- 
fied as case studies, survey studies, and general 
theories of influence. Dexter’s new book does not 
fit any of these categories, but that does not 
mean he is breaking new ground. His study 
lacks both the depth of case studies and the 
comparative perspective of surveys; and he does 
not arrive at any generalizations or propositions 
that might enable the book to qualify as a 
theoretical study. 

In summary, Dexter contributes very little to 
our understanding of either the structural con- 
text of lobbying (i.e., the channels of influence) 
or the functional context (i.e., the normative 
aspects of influence). Others, such as Schatt- 
schneider and Truman, have more systemati- 
cally analyzed the structure of lobbying. 
Milbrath’s book offers a better study of the nor- 
mative aspects of lobbying. Dexter offers only an 
impressionistic account of his own experiences 
and material gleaned from interviews. 


The Political Structure, by Grace A. JONES. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1969. 110 pp. 
Paperbound. $1.50. 


S. Henry MONSEN 
University of Maine, Portland 


This book is one volume of The Social 
Structure of Modern Britain Series, whose aim. 
is “to produce a series of introductory texts not 
attempting a comprehensive treatment of the 
whole field of sociology.” In view of this aim, 
Jones has done a very respectable job. If the 
total series (four titles already published and 
nine more forthcoming) prove to be on a par 
with the present book and its lucid and some- 
times theoretically significant treatment of com- 
plex phenomena, this series will warrant careful 
attention by social scientists teaching sociology 
on the undergraduate or pre-university level. 

The Political Structure, taken alone, provides 
a good start towards comparative analysis, al- 
though such a goal is not explicitly stated by the 
author. Because its emphasis is descriptive, this 
short volume probably will not offer the average 
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ASR reader new or startling knowledge of 
modern Britain. However, despite its brevity, it 
abounds in propositions, many of which deserve 
much more careful attention than the author 
gives them. For example: Government domin- 
nance (it is the country’s biggest employer and 
controls about two-fifths of the GNP) has had 
a two-fold influence on the political structure. 
It has increased England’s and Whitehall’s 
dominance in the British Isles by reinforcing the 
already present tendency to concentrate economic 
matters in London. (With consistent caution, 
the author points also to pclicies aimed at de- 
centralization). Government dominance has also 
resulted in a general expectation that the govern- 
ment should intervene to control the economy. 
Increased government participation in the 
economy has led to greater (political) homo- 
geneity. The growth of big companies, a pheno- 
menon Samuel Beer refers to as corporatist 
group politics, has increased producer and con- 
sumer influence on government policies. The 
bargaining power of these companies has in turn 
been one of the chief factors in narrowing the 
ideological gap between the contemporary Con- 
servative and Labour parties. 

The chapters on involvement in politics will 
probably be the only ones of interest to the non- 
neophyte. The questions discussed and the data 
presented (all secondary) make the reader 
more sensitive to and aware of important prob- 
lems. Probably due to space limitations, the data 
from cited sources are scanty. However, the data 
included are more than descriptively interesting 
and should enlighten beginning and advanced 
readers alike. 

In sum, the lack of a conceptual emphasis 
may detract from the book as a sociology text 
but will deinitely not prevent the reader’s learn- 
ing something about Britian’s social or political 
structure, but will he learn any sociology? 


The Environment of Change, edited by AARON 
W. WARNER, Dean Morse, and THomas E. 
Cooney. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969. 186 pp. $7.5C. 


PAUL A. THOMAS 
DePauw University 


This book consists of papers compiled by the 
editors from two conferences sponsored by 
Time magazine among members of the Columbia 
University Seminar on Technology and Social 
Change in 1966. The conferences were geared 
not to the solution of problems but to the 
belief that an enviroment of change has moral, 
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intellectual, social, and political implications. 
The interdisciplinary papers hold interest for 
various “sociologies”: examples are industrial, 
theoretical, structure versus process, and, in 
particular, social change. Cultural anthropol- 
ogists, economists, political scientists, philoso- 
phers, physicists, and other physical and bio- 
logical scientists will find the book informative 
and useful. It is also suitable as a collateral 
textbook. 

For example, Sir Isaiah Berlin (“The Hazards 
of Social Revolution”), I. I. Rabi (“The Revalu- 
tion in Science”), Loren Eiseley (“Alternatives 
to Technology”), and Eli Ginzberg (‘“Techno- 
logy, Work, and Values”) all discuss the problem 
of prediction. Eiseley asks, can sociologists and 
anthropolgists hope to achieve precise predicta- 
bility, and can they require it? Have we made a 
fetish of it? Berlin and Rabi urge caution upon 
those who attempt to predict and to prophesy 
in planning for the future, citing the unpredict- 
able quality of scientific discovery. Thus the 
physical scientist joins the social scientist in 
emphasizing that the lack of predictability ts an 
element of the environment of change. 

Bronowski (biology), Sidorsky (philosophy), 
and Ginzberg (economics) discuss how innova- 
tion alters the conceptual universe of man and 
the range of his ideas in the field of work. Bron- 
owski describes the bearing of biomedical ad- 
vances upon the question of employment, early 
retirement, and second careers. Sidorsky cites 
the clock’s role in altering the conceptual out- 
look on the working day, and Ginzberg reviews 
the relationship of technological change to the 
skill-obsolescence rate, which affects persons at 
both ends of the skill continuum. 

Everett Kassalow’s “Change and the Less De- 
veloped Countries” will interest sociologists who 
give special attention to social structure versus 
social process. He suggests generalizations con- 
cerning prospects for change based upon such 
variables as size of country and recency of in- 
dependence. He describes industrialization and 
urbanism in these societies as revolutionary 
processes constituting dual or triple strains, with 
the political body frequently taking precedence 
in directing change and the adjustments thereto. 

One is often reminded of Bury’s The Idea of 
Progress as the contributors allude to (1) the 
notion of the perfectability of society, (2) the 
assumption that there will be progress, (3) Ginz- 
berg’s belief that man will use increased free 
time in a positive manner, and (4) Sidorsky’s 
reference to the humanists’ claim that their 
results are unchanging and perennial, which re- 
presents a latent conflict with findings of modern 
science and technology. 

Finally, speakers express concern over possi- 
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ble usages and consequences of the enormous 
rate of scientific and cultural growth. Sidorsky 
insists that the. growth of technology has shifted 
some moral dimensions: e.g., the new scope of 
military technology and its impact upon the 
morality of warfare. Are they asking, “Is tech- 
nology science, if its goal is not knowledge?” 
Eiseley speaks of an assemblage of institutional 
forms, a type of involution or “exaggerated 
growth constructed around a mythos to which 
the rest of the society becomes a mere adjunct,” 
not the least of which is the military-industrial 
complex. Here the book should be useful to 
students who have embraced a new cause: the 
deteriorating environment and its reform. 

An exciting interestimulation of ideas and 
views from diverse quarters is offered in this 
book. One member notes that academic special- 
ists may live in the same community and yet 
“talk past one another.” There appears to be 
little communication of the kind found in these 
papers, and there also is little or no communion 
across lines of differentation. For some readers, 
the lively and topical discussions following the 
several papers will be the most rewarding 
sections oz the book. 


Technology and the Worker: Technical Demands 
and Social Processes in Industry, by MARTIN 
MEISSNER. San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1969. 264 pp. $7.95. 


GERALD T'HIELBAR 
Macalester College 


Meissner’s monograph on industrial technol- 
ogy is based on an analysis of secondary data, 
largely case studies. Cases are reviewed using 
series of rhetorical questions about the impact 
of industrial technology on the worker. A theo- 
retical framework is provided by constructing a 
two-dimensional typology of technological devel- 
opment: successively mechanized and automated 
conversion and movement of work places. This 
permits the delineation of differentially mechan- 
ized and automated levels of conversion and 
transfer technology. Five levels of transfer 
technology are cross-tabulated with seven levels 
of conversion technology; thirty-five types of 
work-place technology are generated. However, 
some of the generated types are improbable 
combinations. Thirty-four reported studies are 
used to produce data about thirty-two “general- 
ized work places,” the unit of analysis. One 
notable result is the exposure of numerous 
empty cells in the 5x7 matrix. 

Meissner briefly discusses the case studies and 
then presents a simpler typology of eight 
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distinct types. The case studies themselves, 
many illustrated with diagrams of the physical 
work-situation, offer a useful description of 
varying industrial work conditions. The eight 
types are derived from the more complex initial 
framework by grouping according to the nature 
of technical constraints imposed upon workers. 
When the cases are arranged according to the 
technological constraints they impose, it is seen 
that available case studies show large gaps in 
our knowledge of varying work conditions. 

A key question, however, is: What does 
Meissner’s compilation of cases or his rather 
complex typology contribute to our understand- 
ing of work? His introduction suggest that his 
purpose is to reconceptualize industrial work by 


integrating the perpectives of the human rela-. 


tions school and the technological determinists. 
However, his analysis seems to lead him no far- 
ther than his initial assumptions. His major 
premise is that the varying technological con- 
ditions of work impose varying constraints on 
the interaction and behavior of workers. He con- 
‘cludes that this proposition is inconsistent with 
the data, i.e., “Work is most constrained when 
technical design is incomplete,’ in the sense that 
human performance is a stopgap in the man- 
machine mixture” (p. 256). Meissner fails to 
integrate the human relations and the techno- 
logical constraint perspectives and to test ade- 
quately their apparently contradictory claims 
regarding the way work activity and interaction 
on the job are organized. Moreover, his con- 
clusion that devices of “human relations” appear 
trivial in comparison to technological change in 
altermg working conditions is questionable. The 
fact that other than technological factors sub- 
stantially change working conditions can be read- 
ily illustrated. For example, switchmen on the 
railroad operate at a primitive level of technol- 
ogy comparable in some respects to the task of 
moving heavy equipment in the steel mill. How- 
ever, because of non-technological variables, e.g., 
union organization, competition with other 
forms of transportation, and governmental reg- 
ulation, the informal interaction of switch- 
men and related workers varies greatly 
from informal interaction in the steel plant.- It 
would appear from this and other examples that 
a simple distinction between technological vari- 
ables and human relations variables can be 
misleading. 

Nevertheless, Meissner’s book usefully calls 
attention to the scope of knowledge required to 
develope an adequate sociological theory of 
industrial work. However, the book is not easy 
to read, primarily because of its “doctoral dis- 
sertation” prose. Its abstruse style contains 
classic examples of awkward construction. For 
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example: “This spatial order of interaction is 
largely unexplored territory in sociology” (p. 
237). Much of what Meissner has to say in his 
book is worthwhile, but it could- be said more 


simply. 


Development: A Challange to Whom?, by 
C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUIJZE. Studies in the 
Social Sciences, No. 10. The Hague, The Nether- 
lands: Mouton and Co., 1969. 203 pp. Paper- 
bound. 26 Dutch Guilders. 


JONATHAN H. TURNER 
University of Caltforria, Riverside 


This book is really an extended essay. As 
such, it is a mixture of brilliant insights, trite- 
ness, and ambiguousness. It excites, then bores— 
mostly the latter. The writing style is incredibly 
ponderous, perhaps suffering in translation. The 
stated purpose of the book is to reorient think- 
ing with regard to development. With this end 
in view, the author divides the book into six 
general sections, which are briefly summarized 
below. 

The first section warns against ethnocentri- 
cism, especially that sort of ethnocentrism that 
would impart the Western model of develop- 
ment to Third World nations. Van Nieuwen- 
huijze urges the social analyst to develop models 
and paradigms of development less reflective of 
this Western bias. i 

Part two poses four questions conceming 
modernization. First, the question is discussed, 
What is the appropriate unit of development? 
The author’s conclusion gces something like 
this: Development should involve centralized 
economic planning over large geographical re- 
gions among small and politically decentralized 
developing units. Second, the author asks: what 
is the nature of development? The answer (a 
little more than four pages long) asserts, in es- 
sence, that units undergoing change must be seen 
in terms of process. “Within such a conceptual 
framework, change would feature as a variant 
of process and development as a variant of 
change (p. 46).” Third, questions concerning 
the scope of development are posed. The chap- 
ter devoted to answering these (one and a half 
pages long) concludes that development is a 
comprehensive phenomenon involving more than 
just technological and economic variables. 
Fourth, the question of developmental control 
and regulation is raised. Concrete notions of 
agencies, governments, colonial powers, and the 
like are abandoned in favor of a more analytical 
statement concerning “an important and useful 
distinction between two operational levels. One 
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would be the level of the total entity going 
through development, as constituted by its plural 
components... .[;] the other would be the level 
at which some particular component(s) would 
function as the moment of manifestation/effec- 
tation of a shift in the prevailing state of affairs: 
the emergent developmental impulse (p. 55).” 
This is a good example of the author’s writing 
style, but more importantly, it is typical of the 
author’s analytical powers. All the answers (ex- 
cept perhaps the first) to the rhetorical ques- 
tions raised in the section are banal, if not 
insulting to the sociologist, especially one con- 
cerned with economic development. The jacket 
of the book proclaims that “a number of basic 
questions .. . that are usually taken for granted 
are phrased anew.” This hardly seems the case. 

The third and fourth sections turn to the 
issue how best to evaluate developmental proc- 
esses. The author identifies two approacaes, 
the inductive and the deductive. The inductive 
involves finding indicators of developmental proc- 
esses; the deductive tries to establish a priori 
reference points and categories for observing 
development. To take the deductive approach 
first: the reader is alerted to processes such as 
secularization, differentiation, problems of so- 
cial control and political legitimation, and a 
series of similar knowns. The lack of imagina- 
tion in this discussion is forgivable, since the 
author’s heart is not in it. But his use of the 
inductive approach is more exciting and repre- 
sents the high point of the book. Using the 
Middle East as the empirical referent, he pre- 
sents a truly insightfull discussion of develop- 
ment in this region. The topics of values, idzol- 
ogy, mobs, minorities, community organization, 
stratification, authority, technology, communica- 
tions, kinship, and the role of women in the 
Middle East are discussed in a very exciting 
way. For example, there is an insightful, though 
all too brief, discussion of the mob and its use 
by the political elite to achieve political goals. 
The author’s discussion of the reasons for pas- 
sivity among disadvantaged minorities is also 
particularly illuminating in comparison to proc- 
esses in other regions of the world (especially 
the United States). And so on throughout this 
section. Had the author devoted more time to 
this kind of analysis, instead of to uninteresting 
and ponderous concept mongering, the book 
could have been a nice little classic. 

The fifth section considers the implications 
of previous discussions for the social sciences. 
A plea—now becoming trite—is made for the 
use of cybernetics, which “has shown a way that 
needs to be followed through (p. 168).” But as 
is usually the case in such pleas in sociological 
literature, the matter is dropped with eerly 
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1950’s footnotes to Weiner, et al. Plodding on, 
the author indicates the need for more inter- 
disciplinary research, for matching theory to 
practice, and finally for “full cooperation be- 
tween Western and non-Western scholars” (p. 
178)—old, tired cliches which do not constitute 
“a timely contribution to the discussion on de- 
velopment problems,” despite the claims of the 
book’s cover. l 

The final and redeeming section revolves 
around an insightful discussion of “development 
agents.” Three types, or categories, of such 
agents in the Third World are distinguished. The 
interaction, competition, and exchanges among 
these and their impact on development for a 
particular system are analyzed. 

As a whole, this book is cumbersome and often 
vague. Many of its problems are forecast in its 
subtitle, “A Challenge to Whom?”: it is never 
clear to whom the author is addressing his re- 
marks. If his conceptual remarks are for the 
professional sociologist, they are insulting in 
their simplicity. If they are for the policy- 
maker, they would Le refreshing were it not 
for the writing style. In sum, for the sociologist, 
the book has little new to offer, except a few 
sound pages on the Middle East. 


The Impact of Communication on Rural De- 
velopment: An Investigation in Costa Rica 
and India, by Propreto Roy, Freperick B. 
WAISANEN, and EvErETT M. Rocers. Hydera- 
bad, India, and Paris, France: National In- 
stitute of Community Development and 
UNESCO, 1969. 160 pp. No price indicated. 


ALVIN L. BERTRAND 
Louisiana State University 


Investigations such as the one reported here 
make it increasingly clear that cross-national 
studies represent a frontier that must be ex- 
plored with more vigor by sociologist. This work 
resulted from a cooperative project carried out 
by the governments of Costa Rica and India, 
UNESCO, and several university-related in- 
stitutes. Its broad base of support and the highly 
differentiated cultures represented meant that 
most of the problems associated with compara- 
tive research had to be met and overcome. The 
strategies employed and techniques used are 
outlined in Part I of the volume, and consti- 
tute a source that will be of interest to anyone 
contemplating a similar research project. 

The major objective of the investigation was 
“to discover the strengths and weaknesses of 
various sets of methods and techniques for 
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communicating the findings from scientific re- 
search to the rural people in developing coun- 
tries with a view to bringing about desirable 
changes.” The approach followed is best descri- 
bed as a longitudinal experimental design having 
three steps: (1) a benchmark survey (to deter- 
mine levels of use and knowledge of cértain 
practices); (2) the application of three “com- 
munication treatments” (literacy-reading groups, 
radio forums, and animation training of com- 
munity leaders); and (3) collection of data on 
the treatment effects on use and information 
levels via a follow-up survey. The innovations 
selected for diffusion were related to season- 
ally prescribed work routines and were improve- 
ments over traditional tools and practices. 

Part II of the volume is devoted to Costa 
Rica, and Part III to India. In the final part of 
the book, Part IV, the authors compare the 
work done in the two countries and give the con- 
clusions derived from the project. These con- 
clusions may be summarized as follows: (1) 
There were many similarities and a few rather 
important differences in the way the three 
“communication treatments” had to be adminis- 
tered in the two study countries. This finding 
again emphasizes the fact that cultural and other 
differences influence research approaches. (2) In 
both countries the impact of the “treatments” 
was relatively modest, with the radio forum 
showing superiority as a means of communica- 
tion in both locales. (3) both Costa Rica and 
India opinion leaders seemed to play an im- 
portant role in the diffusion of information. 
These individuals were determined to serve as 
links between village residents and the larger, 
more modern society. (4) Despite all short- 
comings and somewhat disappointing results, the 
project leaders feel that their findings will in- 
crease the efficiency of development programs 
in developing countries. 

In conclusion, it is my feeling that this small 
volume is most relevant and timely. It not only 
carefully elaborates the various steps necessary 
to implement a rather sophisicated cross-na- 
tional project, but also shows the immense 
contribution sociology can make at the prag- 
matic level. The latter is especially relevant at a 
time when the problems of poverty and illiter- 
acy have assumed more than their normal 
urgency. The style of the volume is easy enough 
for the non-professional reader but sufficiently 
sophisticated to appeal to a professional audi- 
ence. When added to the stock of kindred 
investigations already compiled by rural socio- 
logists, social anthropologists, and other social 
scientists, this work will contribute its part to 
the advancement of a truly international dis- 
cipline. 
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The Elementary Structures of Kinship, by 
CLAUDE. Lévi-Srrauss. Translated ‘from the 
French by JAMEs Harte BELL, JOEN RICH- 
ARD VON STRUMER, and RODNEY N&EDHAM, 
editor. Revised Edition, Boston, Mass.: Bea- 
con Press, 1969. 541 pp. $15.00. we 


SALLY F, Moore 
University of Southern Calsfornia 


Social or symbolic patterns that occur again 
and again around the world are irresistibly 
tantalizing social facts. By tae very frequency 
(yet non-universality) of their recurrence, they 
seem to provide the ideal materials with which 
to work out causal explanations. Some of the 
best known of these social riddles lie in the 
world-wide repetitions of certain kinds of pre- 
ferred marriage, the systems of terminology by 
which kin are designated, the groupings of kins- 
men into descent categories, and the accompany- 
ing rules of residence. Lévi-Strauss’ book is an 
attempt to provide an over-all classification and 
explanation of these phenomenal patterns. He 
sees them as complex elaborations of certain 
fairly simple basic principles. Elementary Struc- 
tures first came out in 1949 and has had a 
momentous impact both on Einship studies and 
on anthropology in general m the years since. 
Now, for the first time, it is available in.an 
English translation. 

The argument of Elementary Structures runs 
roughly as follows: The exchange of women is 
the basic phenomenon by means of which kin- 
ship is to be understood. All marriages are ex- 
changes of women between groups of men. Men 
trade their kinswomen for the mothers, sisters, 
and daughters of other men. The consequence 
of the incest prohibition is to insure the widened 
social solidarity that is the result of such 
exchanges, 

Most of Lévi-Strauss book focuses on two 
models of exchange. One is the reciprocal ex- 
change of women between paired sections, which 
he calls “restricted exchange.” Such sections 
may occur in the form of moieties, or multiples 
of two, as in the Australian four-section and 
eight-section systems. The other model is a 
circular pattern of wife-giving and wife-receiv- 
ing in which the men of Group A obtain women 
from Group B, and the men of Group B from 
Group C, and the men of Group C in turn from 
A. The circular model Lévi-Strauss calls “gen- 
eralized exchange.” It permits either even or odd 
numbers of groups to participate in the chain, 
but requires a minimum of three groups. Lévi- 
Strauss examines the various permutations and 
combinations of these models with various rules 
of residence, descent, and marriage. 


As Lévi-Strauss sees it, all the kinship sys- 
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tems of the world may be divided into two 
great categories, each associated with a par- 
ticular way of exchanging women or choosing 
marriage partners. The elementary structures are 
those which designate, which specify by a term, 
the class of marriageable persons. These ele- 
mentary structures include both the restricted 
and generalized systems of exchange described 
above. Marriage in such systems is by definition 
with kin, since the pattern is repeated from 
generation to generation. The marriage of cross- 
cousins (a man with his mother’s brother’s 
daughter or his father’s sister’s daughter) is a 
classic example. In complex structures, the class 
of marriageable persons is indicated in an en- 
tirely different way. It is not positively identi- 
fied, but negatively indentified. The marriage- 
able class consists of all those persons who are 
not forbidden by the incest prohibition. Our 
own system would be an example of a complex 
structure. 

There is a troublesome ambiguity about this 
conception of elementary and complex struc- 
tures which is supposed to encompass and 
divide the universe of kinship systems. The am- 
biguity lies in the question whether “elementary 
structures” refers to prescriptive systems of 
marriage, where one must marry into a designa- 
ted class, or to systems of preferred marriage, 
in which, though there is a preference for mar- 
riage into a designated class, an option remains 
of making other marriages. If the second is 
meant, it would seem that there can be systems 
having characteristics of both elementary and 
complex structures. If the first is meant, then 
elementary structures are indeed an exclusive 
category distinguishable absolutely from com- 
plex structures. In ethnographic fact, preferen- 
tial marriage systems are quite common and 
prescriptive ones relatively rare. And even in 
theoretically prescriptive systems, not all mar- 
riages conform to the theoretical rules. Rodney 
Needham, the editor of this translation, long 
a Lévi-Strauss enthusiast, at once saw this 
logical problem in the argument, and in his book 
Structure and Sentiment (Chicago, 1962) pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that Lévi-Strauss’ 
Elementary Structures was about models of 
prescriptive systems. Lévi-Strauss, in his preface 
to this edition, emphatically denies any such 
intent. 

This reopens the whole question of the signifi- 
cance of this work. If the two great categories 
into which kinship systems are supposed to fall 
are not mutually exclusive, what are we to make 
of the intermediate class in which the systems 
overlap? Or are these elementary and complex 
structures not categories of systems at all, but 
models on which varied systems are built? The 
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systems with which Lévi-Strauss is concerned 
would seem to be canceptual systems, ideas of 
how kinship systems work. What is the relation- 
ship of such prescriptive and preferential models 
to each other, and of both to the actual mar- 
riage practices found around the world in 
ethnographic fact? At the heart of the matter is 
the question of the relation between ideas of 
social systems and the actual arrangements that 
people make “on the ground.” To what degree 
does behavior conform to ideological models of 
marriage or social grouping? If behavior does not 
conform to these mcdels, what constitutes suf- 
ficient empirical evidence that the models 
themselves exist? Is it not possible for quite 
different, perhaps even contradictory, structural 
ideas to be part of a single socio-cultural sys- 
tem? What is the place of conceptual models in 
social lifer 

Reading this book now is a strange experience 
for one who first read it in 1949. Lévi-Strauss has 
changed parts in the new edition, so it is now 
neither the book published in 1949 nor an en- 
tirely up-to-date work. I, for one, would have 
preferred to see the 1949 version translated into 
English as it was, with some chapters appended 
on the Master’s new views if he wanted to put 
them in. This book was a landmark in kinship 
studies, and its impact on anthropology in 
general will long be felt. Lévi-Strauss’ limited 
revisions cannot begin to take account of the 
enotmous amount of work that this remarkable 
book has stimulated. Students reading this ad- 
justed English version will thus be reading neither 
the work of 1949 nor a suitable representation 
of the state of the field in 1969, but they will do 
well to read it anyway and ponder the questions 
it raises. 


The Family and Change, edited by JoHN N. 
Epwarps. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. 
479 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


J. Howarp KAUFFMAN 
Goshen College 


This book does not offer readings on the whole 
range of topics in a typical functional or in- 
stitutional course on marriage and the family. 
Rather, it is limited to selections having to do 
with past, present, and probable future changes 
in American family patterns. By this limitation, 
Edwards achieves an integration not often 
found in a book of readings. 

Ten af the 28 selections originally appeared 
as articles in Marriage and Family Living or the 
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Journal of Marriage and Family. Five are from 
the American Sociological Review, and another 
five first appeared in books. Twenty of the 28 
were published within the last 10 years; only 
one appeared earlier than 1956. Nearly all the 
authors -are well-known scholars in the field of 
marriage and the family. 

Besides an introduction to the book as a 
whole, Edwards has written helpful introduc- 
tions to each of the three sections into which the 
readings are divided. Selections in Part I con- 
sider how family, as the dependent variable, is 
influenced by major structural changes in 
society, particularly urbanization and industria- 
lization. As both his own comments and his 
selection of articles show, Edwards is not pes- 
simistic about the future of the family. His 
emphasis is on the potential of the American 
family to adapt to the forces of change. He 
argues that the detrimental effects of social 
change upon family structure have been exag- 
gerated and over simplified in the literature and 
that there is “a need for revision in our theories 
pertaining to the relationship between industrial- 
ization, urbanization, and the family” (p. 17). 

The readings in Part IT deal with changes in 
family structure and function. These include 
shifts in family size, pre marital sexual norms, 
marital sex-roles, sex-role patterns, parent and 


child behavior, and outside substitutes for the > 


family. Although clearly pointing out the em- 
pirically established family trends, the book 
emphasizes that these alterations proceed grad- 
ually and are a matter “of degree rather than 
radical mutations” (p. 169). 

Part III is headed “Forecasts and Predic- 
tion.” An element of debate enters with the 
inclusion of two articles that contend that the 
family is rapidly weakening or becoming 
obsolete. In response, Edwards argues that the 
family is basically a conservative force. Some 
elements of family life continue to be buttres- 
sed by tradition, though admittedly other ele- 
ments “are subject to considerable strains and 
profoundly influenced by other societal pat- 
terns” (p. 293). l 

The work concludes with an epilogue on the 
need for the future development of formalized 
theory on family change. A list of 35 additional 
readings on family change and an abbreviated 
. index of authors and topics are appended. The 
book should serve well as a supplementary text 
in a typical upper-level undergraduate course 
on marriage and the family. 

The book’s strength lies in its integrative 
focus on a particular aspect of family life. Its 
weakness is its limited scope. No readings are 
included that deal with family change in non- 
America societies or among minorities in Ameri- 
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can society. It would seem that the author’s 
concern for testing current theory on family 
change would have prompted the inclusion of at 
least a few selections from Airica, Latin Amer- 
ica, or other areas outside the U.S., thus 
introducing cross-cultural prospectives into 
theory testing. In Edwards’ defense, however, it 
must be admitted that American sociologists of 
the family have as yet done little ploughing in 
foreign fields.: f 

The book offers a scholarly, conservative 
estimate of the degree of family change and 
thus provides a corrective to the sensationalism 
that appears regularly in popular literature and 
all too frequently in more scholarly works. To 
use a figure of speech, the book suggests that 


‘traditional norms tend to persist as a kind of 


stabilizing ballast to keep the winds of change 
from capsizing the ship of the family. 


Family-Planning Programs: An International 
Survey, edited by BERNARD BERELSON, New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. 310 pp. $7.95. 


Orry C. WALZ 
Wisconsin State Universitiy, Eau Clatre 


This is a collection of twenty-six articles pre- 
pared for the Forum program of the Voice of 
America. Thirteen of the artcles describe the 
history and present status cf family-planning 
programs in as many countries. Seven articles 
present current’ developments in methods of 
birth control and other practical concerns in the 
administration of family-planning programs. 
Four articles are devoted to international advi- 
sory services. An introductory article by John D. 
Rockefeller HI, “Toward the Enrichment of 
Life,’ and a summary chapter by Berelson 
round out this tidy volume. 

Most of the accounts of specific national pro- 
grams were prepared by high government off- 
cials in charge of the family-planning programs 
in their countries. Most of the articles on special 
topics were written by populztion experts who 
are connected in one way or another with the 
Population Council. 

For those who are looking jor a quick updat- 
ing on what is happening around the world with 
regard to family-planning and efforts at popula- 
tion control, this is an excellent source. It might 
be characterized as a summary of the knowledge 
of experts written for an audience of non- 
specialists. The articles are uniformly written 
in a clear, concise style. The authors exercise 
restraint in the use of technical jargon and 
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- bureaucratese. One cannot help comparing this 
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book with the 1964 volume edited by Ronald 
Freedman and titled Population: The Vital Rev- 
olution. It too consisted of a series of talks pre- 
pared for the Forum program of the Voice of 
America. The Berelson book is less suitable as 
a reader for a beginning course in population 
problems than the Freedman book. The present 
volume will serve better as a sourcebook. The 
common format employed in the articles on 
national programs enhances comparability but 
dulls readability. Programs are described for 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, India, Pakistan, Turkey, Tunisia, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, Chile, and the United States. The 
format followed for most countries includes a 
description of programs prior to 1963 (mostly 
non-government sponsored) ; surveys, plans, and 
goals; development of an administrative struc- 
ture within government; strategies tried; aid 
received from outside agencies; research and 
evaluation; results in terms of numbers of “ac- 
ceptors” or effect upon the birth rate; unsolved 
problems; hopes for the future; and in a few 
articles, suggested guidelines for family-plan- 
ning programs in general, One of the strengths 
of this work is that it is a good example of the 
use of the comparative approach in applied 
sociology. 

Among the many enlightening “facts” in the 
book, two stand out. One is W. Parker Mauldin’s 
finding that “substantial proportions of people 
in the developing countries want no more chil- 
dren, and this proportion increases as the num- 
ber of living children increases” (p. 230). The 
other is Malcolm H. Merrill’s statement that 
“twenty-six of the less-developed countries are 
carrying out official family-planning programs” 
(p. 279). Such facts as these, together with 
other evidence that some of these programs are 
beginning to show some measurable results, 
make this a hopeful book. 

The tone and unifying theme of this collection 
of articles is set by Mr. Rockefeller in these 
words: “To my mind, population stabilization 
is not a brake upon human development, but 
rather a release that, by assuring greater op- 
portunity to each person, frees man to attain 
his individual dignity and to reach his full po- 
tential” (p. 11). In the summary chapter, Berel- 
son puts the population problem in perspective, 
ticks off the accomplishments in family-planning 
in the world so far, and offers a few suggestions 
for future efforts. This book and the Voice of 


‘America broadcasts upon which it is based have 


made a significant contribution to the dissemina- 
tion of the growing body of knowledge and 
experience regarding the operation of family- 
planning programs. 
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Javanese Villagers: Social Relations in Rural 
Modjokwto, by Rosert R. Jay. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969. 468 pp. $15.00. 


Loosely Structured Social Systems: Thailand in 
Comparative Persbective, edited by HAns- 
DieTER Evers. Cultural Report Series, No. 
17. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies (Distributed by The 
Cellar Book Shop, Detroit, Mich.), 1969. 148 
pp. Paperbound. $6.50. 


Emit H. VAJDA 
Northern Michigan University 


Jay’s book, one of a series of studies of Java, 
is a well-written ethnographic study based on 
the technique of “participant observation.” 
Jay and his wife went to Java in 1953 and 1954 
as part of a Harvard University Anthropology 
Department team. Although he learned “high” 
Javanese, the language of respect and formality, 
Jay acquired only a reading knowledge of “low” 
Javanese, the language of intimacy and infor- 
mality. During most of their stay in Modjokuto, 
he and his wife lived in one corner of the large 
front room of the “lurah” (official head) of the 
village complex of Tamansari. It is difficult to 
understand another culture even when language 
is not a problem; throughout the book Jay is 
careful to distinguish between the levels of “con- 
ception” (the behavior respondents normatively 
idealize) and “actuality” (observed behavior). 
After going through thirteen chapters and two ap- 
pendices, one feels one has gained much insight 
into this culture, especially regarding the multi- 
plicity of interpersonal relations based on kin- 
ship (nuclear family and extended), territo- 
riality (community, neighborship, friendship), 
stratification (social ranking on both a personal 
and situational level), religion (orthodox-syn- 
cretist factionalism) and political organization 
(local and central differences). Throughout the 
book, attention is given to the complex effect the 
antithesis formality versus intimacy has on in- 
teraction m a given context, a linguistic phenome- 
non similar in a crude sense to the German dis- 
tinction hetween “Sie” and “du.” Field notes 
having an anecdotal character are set in special 
small type and interspersed in the text so as to 
illustrate the point under discussion. There are 
so many Javanese terms that fold-out flaps 
showing interlingual lists would have been help- 
ful. There is no question, however, that the 
extensive use of Javanese terms adds scientific 
value as 2 cultural aura to the study. 

Jay notes Lévi-Strauss” two contrasting ap- 
proaches to the problem of systematic compari- 
son, the “Aristotelian” (expanding from the 
facts under study through a series of ever more 
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comprehensive generalizations that build toward 
a unified explanatory system”) and the “Gali- 
lean” (“searching for regularities in the varia- 
tions from case to case”), and posits his study in 
the “Galilean” camp. Thus he does not general- 


ize beyond the boundries of the studied area, but . 


provides “for point-for-point comparison be- 
tween my locale and others along lines of 
variation that I consider significant for the study 
of social organization throughout southeast 
Asia and perhaps beyond.” It is difficult in a 
short review to do justice to the substance of 
this packed book, but the scope of topics, which 
are “often treated in separate volumes,” should 
insure that the study will be useful to a wide 
variety of readers, if only for background infor- 
mation. 

In 1950, the late John F. Embree published a 
paper entitled “Thailand—A Loosely Structured 
Social System.” Interest in this topic at the 
1968 annual meeting of the Association for 
Asian Studies held at Philadelphia resulted in a 
book edited by Hans-Dieter Evers of Yale; it 
contains directly related articles by Evers and 
eight other authors. | 

The volume begins with a reprint of the origi- 
nal Embree article. Embree, noting specific cul- 
tural diversities in southeast Asia, states that 
“it is within this cultural context that some 
observations on certain characteristics of Thai 
culture are to be made, especially those which 
concern the question of relative integration of 
a culture in terms of a loosely as against a 
closely woven social structure; loosely integra- 
ted here signifying a culture in which consider- 
able -variation of individual behavior is sanc- 


tioned” (p. 4). The concept does not originate 


with Embree; as Cunningham notes, “a loosely 
structured social system and an individualized 
personality orientation have been noted for 
Burma and Thailand since the time of Scott 
(1882) and Graham (1912)” (p. 106). 

The book proceeds at two levels. First there is 
the theoretical level, at which the concept of 
“loose structure” is considered. Criticisms and 
qualifications are abundant. The summary com- 
ments in the last chapter by Moerman include 
the statement that “a gloss like ‘loosely struc- 
tured’ is in no sense an explanation.” This, if 
nothing else, captures the provocative theoret- 
ical spirit that is characteristic throughout. 

The second level is a substantive one encom- 
passing knowledge primarily about Thailand 
with general comments about other southeast 
and east Asian areas. Concerning the “dominant 
factors” that “intercultural comparisons show to 
be governing features of society in Thailand,” 
Moerman notes that “this colléction of papers 
shows there is no little agreement-—perhaps 
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more than there should be—about what those 
features are.” 

It is clear that Evers, Mulder, Phillips, Kirsh, 
Piker, Punyodyana, and Cunningham could 
legitimately object to Moreman’s summary as 
being inadequate, just as it is clear that no sum- 
mary statement could be adequate. It is in the 
nature of the situation that this book will be 
both stimulus and source for further scholarly 
studies on theoretical and substantive levels. In 
this connection, the bibliography (more than 15 
pages long) is an additional bonus. 


Population, by WILLIAM PETERSEN. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1969. 
735 pp. $10.95. 


WITOLD KRASSOWSXI 
University of Santa Clara 


This second edition of Petersen’s text is an 
excellent addition to the field. My favorable bias 
is due in part to the fact thet I had a chance to 
test this volume in a classroom situation. 

The book begins with a chapter on population 
as a field of study; the rest is divided into two 
distinct parts, the first part dealing with the gen- 
eral determinants of population processes and 
analysis and the second focusing on factors that 
operate in simple, developing, and modern socie- 
ties. Petersen’s distinction between “formal 
demography” and “population analysis” serves 
the useful purpose of differentiating between the 
need for the technical skills employed in gather- 
ing and analyzing the population data and the 
related complexity of the cultural, economic, 
and other behavioral science fields in their con- 
tributions to the study of the over-all population 
phenomena. 

The first part consists of the following chap- 
ters: Basic Demographic Concepts and Data, 
Age and Sex Structure and Some Basic Demo- 
graphic Techniques, Subnations and the Mal- 
thusian Theory and Its Development, the Gen- 
eral Determinants of Fertility, the General 
Determinants of Mortality. the General Deter- 
minants of Migration, and Projections and 
Forecasts. 

The material in part one offers a solid foun- 
dation to any student of population and provides 
him with the tools and concepts he needs to 
understand the complexity and magnitude of 
the population issue. The chapters on the 
determinants of fertility, mortality, and migra- 
tion are particularly strong and well-developed. 

The second part of the book offers a clear and 
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concise exposition on population problems en- 
countered by primitive, pre-industrial, and mod- 
erm societies. It begins with the chapter on the 
Population of Primitive Societies; this is fol- 
lowed by seven chapters on (1) the population 
of Preindustria] Civilizations; (2) Population 
During the Industrial Revolution; (3) the Cities 
of Industrial and Underdeveloped Societies; (4) 
the Trend of Fertility in Industrial Countries; 
(5) Mortality in the Modern World; (6) Ferti- 
lity, Population Increase, and Economic Stagna- 
tion in the Underdeveloped World; and (7) the 
Population of Totalitarian Societies. 
- At the end of each chapter there is an ap- 
propriate summary of the material and abundant 
and imaginative suggestions for further reading. 
Quite often one of the major criticisms of a 
college textbook is that it is “dry” and “boring.” 
These criticisms do not apply to Petersen’s 
book. It is written in crisp, clear language that 
permits the student to understand the basic 
concepts employed in population study and 
keeps the reader’s interest high. The student re- 
sponse to Petersen’s text was, without exception, 
most complimentary. The organization of the 
material and the inclusion of economic, histori- 
cal, anthropological, and biological data provide 
the reader with the needed perspective and make 
him fully aware of the complexity of the pop- 
ulation problem. Numerous graphs, maps, 
illustrations, and current statistical tables, all 
judiciously selected and appropriately distri- 
buted throughout the volume, further contrib- 


ute to the pedagogical value of this remarkable. 


text. 

Petersen’s volume is a most valuable ad- 
dition to the growing literature in the field of 
population. The stated purpose of “introducing 
students to the subject of demography” (p. 17) 
has been fully achieved by the author. It is 
easily one of the best texts in its field. It can be 
used in upper-division undergraduate courses or 
as a major resource volume for graduate stu- 
dents interested in the study of population. 


Population Growth ond the Brain Drain, edited 
by F. BECHHOFER. Chicago, Il.: Aldine Pub- 
ishing Co., 1969. 236 pp. $7.95. 


DoucLas G. MARSHALL 
University of Wisconsin 


This small book, the proceedings of a seminar 
held in Edinburgh in 1967, is an excellent con- 
tribution to the field of population. Too often 
subjects like this are not covered well in general 
demographic textbooks; thus, it is good to have 
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some bocks coming cut that deal with special 
subjects in the area of population. 

The lead papers of the collection are (1) “Mi- 
gration and the Brain Drain,” by Bechhofer 
(Edinburgh); (2) “ The Brain Drain as a Bur- 
den, a Stimulus and a Challange to European In- 
tegration,”. by G. Beijer (Amsterdam); (3) 
“International Mobility in the Medical Pro- 
fession,” by J. M. Last (Edinburgh); (4) “The 
Economic and Political Consequences of Selec- 
tive Migrations from One Country to Another,” 
by A. Sauvy (Paris). In a section on techniques 
and methods of study Brass (London) contrib- 
utes a paper on “A Generation Method for Pro- 
jecting Death Rates.” There are also comments 
by P. Cox. In another section dealing with pop- 
ulation forecast and planning. Steigenga 
(Amsterdam) has a paper entitled “The Con- 
tribution of Demography to Physical and 
Spatial Planning,” followed by comments on his 
statements by others. 

A section entitled “Current Approaches to 
World Population Problems,” contains a paper 
by Leiden on “Population Growth and Economic 
Development,” also fallowed by a section de- 
voted to comments. In a section on “Historical 
Demography” Eversley (Sussex) has a paper 
entitled “The Validity of Family and Group 
Statistics as Indicators of Secular Population 
Trends.” Wageningen gives a paper on “Con- 
trasting Demographic Development in Some 
Parts of the Netherlands During the Depression 
Period of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies.” 

This book should be on the shelves of the 
demographer, sociologist, and anyone else deal- 
ing with population growth. My only negative 
reaction is that the contents don’t stay com- 
pletely with the subject implied by the title: 
many of the papers are only incidentally related 
to the brain drain. Nevertheless, I recommend 
the book highly, and I am happy to have it in 
my hands. 


The Middle Class, by Jonn Raynor. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1969. 125 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.00. 


ROBERT J. LAZAR 
Northern Ilinois Umversity 


This book is part of a series developed for 
undergraduates. Raynor’s major objective in 
this work is to provide a general overview of 
middle-class life in Britain. No systematic cross- 
national comparisons are attempted. The chap- 
ter outline follows Weber: Chapters 1—5 are 
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concerned with various aspects of class, Chapters 
6 and 7 with aspects of status, and Chapter 8 
with power (the role of the middle class in Brit- 
ish political life). Little attention is given to any 
theory of stratification, and no hypotheses are 
tested . 

Chapter 1, “Who Are the Middle Class?,” is 
an effort to identify the British middle class. 
Raynor notes that though Britain seems always 
to have had its “middle orders” (p. 3) between 
the nobility and the common people, they be- 
came a major social force only in the creation of 
an industrial society. The time of this shift is 
correctly located in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries; indeed, Raynor notes the 
first known mention of the term middle class in 
the Oxford English Dictionary of 1812, The mix- 
ture of factors leading to the initial rise to im- 
portance of the British middle class remains un- 
clear: How much is to be attributed to sheer 
increase of numbers? How much weight is to be 
given to command of critical resources (knowl- 
edge, organizational skills, and capital)? The 
role of mass consumption in the process is un- 
explored. The notion that a class is a relatively 
homogenous group of persons sharing a common 
economic position and a belief that they have a 
common collective interest in which they may 
act effectively is explicit in the Marxian view of 
society. Raynor indicates, however, that the-con- 
temporary middle class is not a homogenous 
group; he prefers the term “middle stratum.” 
As he puts it, “members of this middle stratum 
do share a broad economic orientation that dis- 
tinguishes them from the working class... . 
However their lack of common ideology inhibits 
them from being an embattled sector of soci- 
ety. ca” (poll). 

In Chapter 2, “How the Middle Class Devel- 
oped,” Raynor attempts to briefly recount the rise 
of the middle class from the immediately pre-in- 
dustrial period through the first decade of this 
century. It does not seem satisfactory to me 
to account for the historical role of the “solid 
middle class” (p. 22) by reference to a balanc- 
ing function between the upper class (whose 
members were dominant in politics, finance, 
and land ownership) and the lower class (whose 
members operated the machines). Raynor does 
not indicate clearly who is gaining what benefit 
and at what cost, Pareto’s theory of the circula- 
tion of the elite would be especially relevant in 
answering this important question. 

In Chapter 3, “The Growth of Middle-class 
Occupations,” Raynor traces changes in the size 
of middle-class occupational groups between 
1911 and 1959. Data are not reported for the 
years beyond 1959, primarily to prevent mis- 
taken conclusions being drawn on the basis of 
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numbers of persons not having reached the peak 
of their occupational careers. Comparisons of 
conclusions based upon data in the various 
tables are difficult. Some tab-es contain data for 
only selected years; for example, the table of 
“Growth of Occupational Classes, 1911-1959” 
(p. 28) contains data only for the years 1911, 
1931, and 1959. The next table, “Growth Rate 
of Higher Professional Groups, 1911-1959” (p. 
29) reports data categorized in blocks of ten 
years. Data concerning similar changes in the 
nature and growth rates of upper and working 
class occupations are not included. The basis 
of conclusions drawn about changes in occupa- 
tional structure is not entirely clear; the data 
might have been more meaningful had Raynor 
systematically related them to either the total 
population or the labor force as a whole. What- 
ever changes one observes in middle-class occu- 
pations would probably make more sense if they 
were related to a more global aspect of British so- 
ciety. This is an important point, since Raynor 
concludes that “the middle stratum in Britain 
has not, as yet, grown much larger, but there 
has been a redistribution of tze types of occupa- 
tions found within the non-manual group... .” 
(p. 35). 

“The Nature of Middle-class Occupations” is 
discussed in Chapter 4. British managers, like 
their counterparts in the United States, tend to 
experience both high geographic and high social 
mobility. For comparable income levels, the 
British executive pays almost twice as much in 
taxes as does his American counterpart. Nothing 
is said of the differential distribution and use of 
profit-sharing schemes now becoming more 
widely available for employees of American 
corporations. As the work situations of white- 
collar workers come to involve lower levels of 
individual discretion and approximate factory 
or assembly-line circumstances, such workers 
tend to organize unions. Just as in the United 
States, the process is slow; moreover, in both 
cases, such organizations tend to become parts 
of successful labor organizations. 

Middle-class incomes are considered in Chap- 
ter 5. In general, Raynor notes that most mid- 
dle-class occupational groups have higher in- 
comes than do manual workers. The exception 
to this tendency is seen in the lower profes- 
sions; such groups, interestingly ‘enough, have 
nearly the same wages as the manual workers. 
Among the lower professionel group, the trade 
union movement is now gaining the most 
strength. 

Middle-class life styles are discussed in Chap- 
ter 6. Just as in the middle stratum of the 
United States, family life is home-centered and 
features a loose relationship to extended kin. 


Ca 
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Members of the communities Raynor describes 
tend to join voluntary organizations, and he sug- 
gests they also have at least a moderate identi- 
fication with the local community. 

Middle-class values are described in Chapter 
7. The values of members of the British middle 
class are not different from what one would ex- 
pect of members of the middle class in any high 
mass-consumption society. Members of the 
lower middle class, composed of lower level 
white-collar workers, have personal values con- 
cerned with respectability. Members of the 
‘middie-middle class” (p. 88) (members of 
newer professions and lower level managers) 
have personal values concerned with the indi- 
vidual career. Members of the upper portion of 
the middle class (persons who are top level 
managers or members of established high status 
professions) have personal values concerned 
with independence. 

The middle-class role in British political life 
is considered in Chapter 8. The conclusions re- 
ported are in no way surprising. Persons having 
“established” middle-class positions tend to vote 
for the Conservative party, while those in the 
lowest portion of the middle class tend to vote 
for the Labour party. This chapter includes an 
occupational analysis of members of the 1966 
Parliament, an analysis indicating that a substan- 
tial majority of Labour members were profes- 
sional men. Moreover, the number of political 
pressure groups has increased along with the 
shift of the British economy to the high mass- 
consumption stage. Both the Conservative and 
Labour parties, Raynor concludes, are now 
forced to appeal for support to the large and 
growing class of technocrats. Whether or not 
the Conservative party can be successful in this 
effort is interesting in both the theoretical sense 
(how do leaders of any organization success- 
fully justify actions contrary to traditional 
ideology?) and the pragmatic sense (can leaders 
of the Conservative party be politically effective 
while depending on two contending factions for 
essential support?). The British middle stratum, 
according to Raynor, is “acting again as a dy- 
namic force for change and revivification in our 
political life” (p. 113). 

This book is not intended for the bookshelf 
of the professional social scientist. Its most ap- 
propriate use will be as supplemental reading 
in courses on social stratification or the com- 
parative study of total societies. As with many 
works written for undergraduates, the instructor 
wishing to use this book will have to develop a 
theoretical context within which it may be con- 
sidered ås a single test case, and also provide 
some additional threads of continuity for ma- 
terials in the various chapters. 
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Middle Class Families: Social and Geographital 
Mobility, by Corrs BELL. New York: Hu- : 
manities Press, 1969. 191 pp. $5.50. 


J. TiomotTHy SPREHE 
Florida State University 


ha 


Studies of social mobility typically focus at- -` 


tention on measures of educational and occupa--`. 
tional attainment. Residential migration,, or 
geographical mobility, is considered a’ depen- 
dent variable, something to be correlated with 
“social” mobility, something seen as either en- 
hancing or reducing one’s chances for moving 
up the occupational ladder. Colin Bell’s Middle 
Class Families is a study that has an interest 
ingly different wrinkle. It takes both social (i.e., 
occupational) and geographical mobility as ii 
dependent variables. Bell finds that the two kinds 
of mobility often have quite different effects 
on family and community structure. 

Bell applies the techniques of the social an- 
thropologist and the makers of community 
studies to 120 middle-class families living on two 
private housing “estates” in Swansea. The com- 
munities are located in South Wales and are 
part of ‘provincial Britain.” Bell’s major con- 
cerns are intragenerational mobility and the 
structure and ethnology of the extended middle- 
class family. 

Bell begins by computing for each of his 
families a (geographical) mobility quotient 
which is the ratio of the number of years in 
the labor force to the number of towns lived in. 
The mobility quotient gives “an approximate 
numerical value to the geographical mobility ex- 
perience of the households studied” (p. 34). 
From this, the population is divided into locals 
(or “burgesses”) and non-locals (or “spiralists’’). 
Spiralism, a term borrowed from Watson, in- 
volves an ascent through higher and higher posi- 
tions in industrial bureaucracies combined with 
residential mobility through a number of com- 
munities. In Bells treatment, non-locals are fur- 
ther divided into “potential spiralists” “spent spi- 
ralists.” “blocked spiralists,” “achieved spiral- 
ists,” and “cross-mobile professionals.” The 
classification is achieved by combining the geo- 
graphical mobility experiences of the families 
with the families’ own expectations regarding 
future changes in work and residence. j 

Curiously, once the author has gotten social 
and geographical mobility together under the 
spiralist concept, he virtually drops his own 
classification scheme in the main body of analy- 
sis, referring only in passing to the various kinds 
of spiralists through the remainder of the book. 
Spiralism is hailed as “the most important ad- 
vance in stratification theory since Lockwood’s 
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concept of ‘work situation’” (p. 1), precisely 
because it puts together social (occupational) 
. and’ geographical factors in mobility. In point 
of fact, however, Bell prefers to keep these fac- 
tors separate as he proceeds, and by so doing 


-` arrives at some very interesting findings. 


Many: of the findings are what would: be ex- 


. pected—eg., that socially mobile non-locals 


-` have higher education and work for larger firms 
with more branch offices. The material is more 
interesting when Bell brings his anthropological 
interests to the study of. the structure of the 
middle-class families. He devotes particular at- 
tention to kinship relations. Most of the families 
_live at considerable distance from their close 
“kin and have few day-to-day contacts with them 
—a pattern that occasions no surprise. However, 
Bell convincingly insists that the middle-class 


extended family is alive and functioning with | 


considerable activity. In particular, it appears 
that a great deal of financial aid flows through 
the kinship network; and, contrary to the situa- 
tion reported for working class families, the 
crucial figure in this flow is the male. The re- 
lationship between father-in-law/father and son/ 
son-in-law is the locus of financial assistance 
among the branches of the extended family. The 
author stresses, quite correctly I believe, that 
studies of social mobility have failed to look 
at aid flowing between family branches because 
those studies have concentrated on occupational 
movement. Financial aid is directed toward the 
standard of living of the family, not toward its 
occupational advancement. It would have been 
interesting if the author could have found out 
whether the extent of aid, which has its primary 
impact on family standard of living, has a sec- 
ondary impact on intragenerational occupational 
changes. Unfortunately, his data and methods of 
analysis—almost completely “a-statistical”’—do 
not seem adequate for addressing this question. 

The author investigates the ceremonial life on 
estates by analyzing christenings in three fam- 
ilies. The christenings serve also to confirm the 
conclusions concerning flow of aid. An extensive 
discussion of gossip patterns is presented, includ- 
ing an analysis of who gossips about whom and 
what is gossiped about (locals gossip about 
locals, non-locals about non-locals; all talk about 
the occupations of husbands, upwardly mobile be- 
havior, and kinship). Bell’s anthropological 
analysis of an “event” or dramatic occurrence— 
a controversy over the building of some large 
dormitories -on the estates—could have profitted 
considerably from a reading of the literature on 
community conflict. 

Bell concludes that “there are contrasting 
effects of social (occupational) mobility and 
geographical mobility on (1) the family and (2) 
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the neighbourhood. On the family it was social 
(occupational) mobility and not geographical 
mobility that had the stronger effect on the struc- 
ture of social relationships, whereas on the 
neighbourhood it was geographical mobility and 


not social (occupational) mobility that had the 


stronger effect” (p. 161). From this, Bell turns 
to considerations of general concern to theories 
of social mobility. He is critical of analysts such 
as Blau who have treated social mobility and 
interpersonal relations without introducing geo- 
graphical mobility as an inte-vening variable, for 
he found that non-locals socialized with non- 
locals, and locals with locals, regardless of oc- 
cupational disparities. 

Bell shows a generally sophisticated aware- 
ness of the literature, both theoretical and em- 
pirical, concerning social mobility; he is also 
consistently careful to point out the limitations 
of his modest-sized study. The book is refresh- 
ingly well written and personalized to the ex- 
tent that the reader is given a good view of the 
field worker wrestling with practical problems. 
There is even a wry humor in statements such 
as the following: “Fieldwork was concluded 
when an informant said that she had been to 
a coffee party where the hostess apologized for 
inviting her at such short notice but her soci- 
ologist was calling tomorrow and she wanted 
something to tell him” (p. 7). Throughout the 
book, the tables and empirical generalizations 
are supplemented by extensive quotations from 
those interviewed, with the result that the reader 
gets the qualitative feel of the situation. On 
the whole, given the methodological style of 
social anthropology, the book is a neatly cir- 
cumscribed study, a valuable if modest addition 
to the literature on communities and social 
mobility. 


The Suburban Myth, by Scorr DONALDSON, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 
272 pp. $10.00. 


ALAN KirsCHENBAUM 
Israels Institute of Technology 


Donaldson claims that most of what is said 
about suburbia is untrue. He states that the 
attack on suburbia “is composed of whopping 
irrelevances, galloping crver-statements and 
poorly concealed animosities.” He writes that 
this concentrated and continuous attack upon 
the suburbs (which reached its peak in the 
mid-fifties) can be traced to the failure of the 
suburbs to live up to the Jeffersonian ideal. 
This ideal, which he equates with a myth and 
labels a cultural lie, pictures Americans as self- 
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reliant individualists living close to nature as 
yeoman farmers. To support his assertion, Don- 
aldson presents reviews of a wide range of 
material on suburbia, relying heavily upon 
novels and articles in popular magazines. 

The first portion of the book traces the effect 
_of the Jeffersonian ideal upon critics of urban 
life: it caused them, he asserts, to idealize coun- 
try life andthe beauties of nature. With the 
decline of farming and the concomitant rise m 
urban populations, attention was focused on 
suburbia as the-new hope for restoring and per- 
haps fulfilling ‘the Jeffersonian ideal. Yet when 
this new hope turned to disappointment (cheap, 
mass-produced housing instead of individualistic 
rural cottages) and when “critics watched con- 
formity spreading across the land” (which they 
attributed to the growth of the suburbs and 
labeled an affront to the self-reliant man), the 
critics mounted their attack. Donaldson pre- 
sents the critics’ version of suburbia as reflected 
in popular literature, often countering them 
with scattered pieces of evidence (mostly dated 
in the 1950’s). Chapters entitled “Little Boxes,” 


‘Life Styles,” “Couch, School and Church,” ` 


and “The Suburban Frontier’ progress from 
one “attribute” of suburbia to another, with 
Donaldson counter-attacking from the position 
that the “suburbs have been unjustly and ir- 
rationally accused of all sorts of vices they 
neither produce nor harbor.” In the chapters 
“Suburbs and Suburbs” and “Two Studies in 
Depth”—the latter somewhat superficially re- 
views Crestwood Heights (Seeley, et al.) and 
The Organization Man (Whyte)—Donaldson 
demonstrates the existence of contradictory be- 
havior patterns from one suburb to another. 
The author justly emphasizes that data con- 
cerning a specific suburb cannot be used to gen- 
eralize about all suburbs. The book continues 
with chapters on “Conflict in Suburbia” (a re- 
view of four novels), “The Fictional Treat- 
ment” (the movies and novels), and “The 
Suburb, Not the Farm” (a reiteration of the 
author’s major points). 

Although well written and dealing with an 
area that certainly needs revaluation, this book 
cannot be taken seriously as a piece of socio- 
logical research. This is especially apparent in 
the lack of consideration given to major 
methodological problems (for example, only 
two sentences—in the preface—are allotted to 
defining suburb and myth) and to the limita- 
tions of such a study (these are totally ignored). 
The fact that Donaldson’s major appointment 
is in English and History may account for this 
oversight. Throughout there is an unusually 
strong value bias implying that the suburbs 
aren’t as bad as everyone claims. Such a bias 
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no doubt had some effect on the conclusions 
reached by the author. There is certainly room 
for a more empirical test of Donaldson’s hypo- 
thesis. But he does have a message, and his 
book does get it across. 


Achisvement-Related Motives in Children, 
edited by Caartes P, Suara. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. 263 pp. $8.75. 


The Achievement Motive in High School Boys, 
by Prayac MEHTA. Research Monograph 1. 
New Delhi, India: National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training, 1969. 202 pp. 
$2.50. 


H. DIETER SEIBEL 
Princeton University 


Previous writers on achievement motivation 
have largely tended to consider their hypotheses 
confirmed even when evidence was scanty and 
differences found were insignificant. The papers 
edited by Smith, originally presented at a 1967 
research conference on “The Development of 
Achievement-Related Motives and Self-Esteem 
in Children” at the City University of New 
York, are much more critical. Smith concludes: 
“A characterization of the origin and expression 
of achievement-related motives emerges which 
is complex and inchoate.” 

Crandall finds that sex differences in ex- 
pectancy of reinforcement are instilled in the 
elementary school years. Females are supposed 
to perform competently in academic situations, 
but they are not expected to say that they are 
competent. 

By intreducing the distinction between auto- 
nomous and social achievement motivation, 
Veroff adds some depth to the question of mo- 
tivational sex differentials. Achievement moti- 
vation develops in three states: (1) autonomous 
competence, (2) social comparison about 
achievement, and (3) autonomous achievement 
motivation integrated with social comparison 
strivings. Females, Roman Catholics, and Ne- 
groes are less likely to complete the autonomy 
stage successfully; they remain more dependent 
on social comparison. Commenting on the paper, 
Atkinson wonders whether there are really two 
achievement motives, autonomuos and social. 
He suggest instead that there may be two 
ways in which difficulty is defined—in terms of 
one’s own standards and in terms of some mea- 
sure of frequency of success within a social 
group. A third possibility is suggested by Ver- 
off’s observation of and evidence for two totally 
different motives: one to achieve vs. one for 
social approval. 
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In a paper on test anxiety, Smith comes up 
with a number of negative findings: that there 
is no such relationship between achievement 
motivation and independency training as that 
asserted by Winterbottom and McClelland, that 
there is no significant relationship between n 
Ach and reading proficiency, that the causal 
‘direction between age of demands and motiva- 
tional development is not clear, and that # Ach 
and test anxiety are essentially independent 
rather than opposite ends of the same con- 
tinuum. He suggests including the age of the 
child in any hypothesis about the effect of a 
specific reward on the development of a motiva- 
tional disposition; failure to do so might have 
been responsible for some of the inconsistencies 
of previous studies. 

Feld and Lewis, in a methodological critique 
of procedures of assessing achievement anxie- 
ties in children, find that children’s positions 
on the anxiety scale change when the content 
is presented in a different form, though they 
eliminate the extreme argument that scores are 
nothing but a reflection of an acquiescent re- 
sponse set, 

Commenting on all the papers, Moss raises 
the fundamental question whether strivings for 
excellence actually underlie many of the be- 
haviors that are labeled as representing achieve- 
ment motivation. Many individuals may engage 
in achievement-like behavior without any in- 
trinsic motivation to excel simply because they 
comply with the demands of social achievement 
expectations. Although Moss may have over- 
looked the association between social demands 
and individual motivations in a culture, one may 
raise a more fundamental question: since the 
evidence for a relationship between individual 
achievement motivation and actual achievement 
ig so inconclusive, should one not start investi- 
gating the relationship between social achieve- 
ment demands (or the extent to which society 
is prepared to allocate status or rewards on the 
basis of achievement) and actual achievement? 
This would call the sociologist into a field 
which so far has been largely left to psycholo- 
gists. 

The inclusion of a sociological dimension 
might have been even more vital in the studies 
of Prayag Mehta, whose work is supposed to 
aid in alleviating the situation in Indian high 
schools, where one out of every two candidates 
fails to qualify at the annual examinations. 
Mehta tries to determine the relationship be- 
tween the achievement motive and examinations 
and to develop a method of training teachers 
in achievement motivation. He confirms the 
inconclusiveness of previous studies on the re- 
lationship of » Ach and school performance: 
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academic performance is fcund to vary curvi- . 
lineally with the pupil’s socio-economic statuses, 
not with their n Ach levels. Instead of taking 
his own findings seriously, the author designs an 
achievement training and an .aspirations-boost- 
ing program for teachers. The former produces 
erratic results and the latter proves totally in- 
effective in improving the performance of pupils 
taught by these teachers. To study-achievement 
or ascription as the basis of the system of status 
allocation, and to study either as a major social 
value in Indian society, might have been more 
successful in explaining variations. in actual 
performance. 


Universtiy Goals and Academic Power, by ED- 
WARD Gross and PAUL V. Gramspscy. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1968. 164 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


Ropert M. PIKE 


Queen’s University, Canada 


This little book is a much-abridged version 
of a report submitted by the authors to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
in 1967. It might have been entitled “The Busy 
Administrator’s Guide to University Goals,” 
since it has been especially designed to meet the 
needs of those academic administrators who are 
less interested in sociological theory and tech- 
niques than in significant conclusions. Based on 
an analysis of the response to a mail question- 
naire which was sent, early in 1964, to over 
15,000 academic administrators and faculty 
members employed in 68 nondenominational 
universities across the United States, University 
Goals and Academic Power represents an at- 
tempt to obtain some hard data on the nature 
of university goals, and on those factors which 
affect goal evaluation. 

In the first chapter, Gross and Grambsch es- 
tablish a formal organizational model with which 
to study the structure of universities. This 
model rests on the premise that the goals of 
any large-scale organizaticn consist not only 
of output goals—that is, goals manifested in a 
product of some kind—but also support goals 
that are the ends of persons concerned with or- 
ganizational maintenance activities. In applying 
this goal dichotomy model to the empirical 
study of universities, the authors requested 
university personnel to evaluate each of 47 out- 
put and support goals in relation to the activities 
of their universities, and then to express their 
goal preferences. Replies were then correlated 
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with the power structures and with certain 
global characteristics of the universities. 

Some of the main findings of the survey are 
as follows: First, contrary to popular academic 
opinion, administrators and faculty appear to 
be in broad agreement on important university 
_ goals, giving pride of place to the goal of pro- 
tecting the faculty’s right to academic freedom. 
Secondly, there are significant differences m 
goal-orientations between private universities 
and the more prestigious and productive insti- 
tutions on the one hand, and state universities 
and the less prestigious and productive institu- 
tions on the other. The former tend to have 
an elitist orientation that stresses goals con- 
nected with the production and dissemination 
of knowledge, and also the well-being of the 
faculty. The latter tend to be more service- 
oriented, placing relatively high value on goals 
connected with service to the community. 
Finally, an analysis of the relationship between 
power structures and university goals reveals 
that the elitist orientation is stronger in those 
universities where deans, chairmen, and faculty 
are perceived as having a relatively large mea- 
sure of power, and the service orientation 
stronger where much power is accorded to legis- 
lators, state governments, and regents. As noted 
in the preface to the book, “some of the con- 
clusions reached by Professor Gross and Dean 
Grambsch mm counter to much academic folk- 
lore and should provoke lively discussion and 
fresh thought about the goals of higher educa- 
tion in America.” I agree with this judgment, 
but it is nevertheless unfortunate that in com- 
pressing a very large amount of survey data 
into only 116 pages of text, the authors (as 
opposed to their readers) were left with but 
- limited opportunity to speculate on the implica- 
tions of their findings. 

One of Gross and Grambsch’s most disturbing 
conclusions, not mentioned above, is that goals 
involving students were, with few exceptions, 
ranked relatively low amongst the respondents’ 
goal perceptions and preferences. During the 
six-year interval since the survey was under- 
taken, it is probable that growing student pro- 
test and participation have resulted in an en- 
hancement of student-related goals in the minds 
of faculty and administrators. The authors 
briefly mention this possibility, but do not ex- 
amine its main implication—that there is now 
an important “consumer” group (the student 
body) which, either directly or indirectly, plays 
a vital role in the formulation of university 
goals. Future researchers in the field would be 
well-advised to give explicit consideration to 
the prevailing climate of student opinion on 
different university campuses. 


+ 
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While one may question the relevance of 
some of Gross and Grambsch’s specific conclu- 
sions to American higher education in the 
1970’s, their formulation and application of a 
new appreach to the study of university goals 
represents a valuable contribution to the soci- 
ology of organizations. I would recommend this 
book as a “must” to any sociologist who is 
seriously considering research in the areas of 
goal formulation and goal conflict in large-scale 
organizations. 


110 Livingston Street: Politics and Bureaucracy 
in the New York City School System, by 
Davin Rocers., New York: Random House 
(Vintage Books}, 1969. 584 pp. Clothbound, 
$8.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


Bup B. KEHLEIF 
University of New Hampshire 


Between 1963 and 1968, approzimately 50% 
of public school children in New York City 
came from low-income Negro and Puerto Rican 
families; the rest, predominantly from middle- 
income Jewish and White Catholic homes. 
Rogers’ book is a five-year case study focused 
on the failure of school desegregation in New 
York City, that is, on the success of Northern 
segregation. It is a comprehensive study that 
deals with demographic and housing patterns; 
the neighborhood school movement; organiza- 
tions set up by the civil rights movement, anti- 
integration parents, and white moderates to 
encourage or block desegregation; the relation 
between the school board, the superintendent, 
professional staff, and city hall in the fight over 
desegregation; and suggestions for future re- 
form. It is written for the educated public as 
well as for sociologists. Rogers uses a minimum 
of sociological notions; those he does use come 
essentially from the literature on bureau 
and seem to be there only as an afterthought 
(those of middle-range theoretical persuasion 
might find his “Memo to Sociologists,” Appen- 
dix B, useful). 

Those interested in macro-sociology, how- 
ever, or in seeing things in a larger context, will 
find this book of special interest, for it raises 
fundamental questions about the nature of the 
American melting pot and about institutional 
linkage and sociel networks in a complex 
Gesellschaft. Woven into the dreary catalogue 
that Rogers recounts—~gerrymandering, assign- 
ment of Negro children to segregated class- 
rooms in supposedly “open enrollment” schools, 
and other aspects of deliberate subversion of 
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its own desegregation plans by the board of 
education—are excellent data on institutional- 
ized racism and ethnic stratification. Rogers doc- 
uments not only the contribution of the New 
York City school board to the maintenance of 
school segregation but also, through its linkage 
with real estate interests, to the maintenance of 
housing segregation (pp. 21-23, 61-66, 70-73, 
99-100, 357-360, 409-411, and Appendix A). 
With regard to ethnic stratification, for exam- 
ple, Rogers describes (1) the variety of watch 
dog committees set up by various ethnic groups 
(they represent the grass-roots; the lower, mid- 
dle, and upper middle classes; Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews; civil rights champions and 
protectionists; ad hoc and long-range activists; 
the power-hungry and the power-conserving) ; 
(2) their careers, manifest objectives, defama- 
tion, and anti-defamation activites; (3) their 
techniques of publicity and counter-publicity 
and their pamphleteering output; (4) the clash 
between their national office and the local chap- 
ters and between their professionals and the gen- 
eral membership; (5) the alliances and coalitions 
they make or break with one another; (6) their 
function as intermediaries or as lobbyists in their 
own behalf—in short, their political acumen or 
lack of it. It is here, it seems to me, that Rogers’ 
book comes alive: his account of ethnic warfare 
and ethnic peace not only brings together ex- 
change theory and network analysis but also sup- 
plies coherence to the somewhat discontinuous 
content of some of his chapters. For students of 
political anthropology, the not-so-hidden similar- 
ities between issues of tribalization and detrib- 
alization in Africa and those of American ethnic 
groups become starkly apparent. 

In addition, Rogers has relevant data for 
sociologists interested in the study of occupa- 
tions and institutions, e.g., (a) on the role edu- 
cational newspaper reporters play in distorting 
available facts and creating new facts in sup- 
port or opposition to the various ethnic groups 
that the board of education tries to fight or ac- 
commodate (pp. 201-206); (b) the politics of 
social science research centers and the pre- 
carious role of hired consultants caught be- 
tween their convictions and their paymasters 
(pp. 416-425); (c) the isolation and failure of 
school superintendents who insist on “profes- 
sional” autonomy and being above politics 
when their job is essentially that of political 
mediation and establishment of a power-base to 
accomplish such mediation (pp. 243-252); and 
(d) the school system’s use of periodic written 
exams as a nominal rite of passage to incorpo- 
rate into administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions only privileged, rather than non-privi- 
leged, ethnic groups (pp. 285-297). 
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Above all, this study (1) illustrates the use- 
fulness of the public school system as a labora- 
tory for examining major processes in society 
at large and (2) explores the school system as 
a job monopoly for particular ethnic groups. 
Although Rogers’ book suffers from repetition 
and the lack of a camprehensive framework to 
tie together a wealth of data, it can serve as a 
sociological almanac for those interested in 
urban problems, race relations, education, and 
other things that sometimes make the American 
melting pot a seething cauldron. 


The Reconstruction of Southern Education: The 
Schools and the 1964. Civil Rights Act, by 
Gary OrrrectD. New York: Wiley-Inter- 
science, 1969. 376 pp. $9.95. 


MALCOLM M. WILLEY 
Maryville College 


The special contribution of this significant 
book, basically a study in political sociology, 
lies in the detailed analysis of political factors 
in social change. It is ideal for the reader who 
wishes a meticulously detailed presentation of 
the steps—legal, political, and administrative— 
taken between 1954 and 1968 by the federal 
government to desegregate the schools. The 
bitter struggle over integration is fully de- 
scribed; what is fundamental, however, as 
Orfield sees it, is the way this struggle is bringing 
about a restructuring of Southern society. 
Orfield uses the word “revolution” to cover the 
profound changes that a breach in “a rigid 
caste separation” involves. His review of the 
attempts to implement the 1964 Act leads him 
to the cautious conclusion that the reconstruc- 
tion of Southern education is well underway, 
though the ultimate outcome is as yet by no 
means certain. 

No summary of the enormous amount of 
detail presented by Orfield is possible. The docu- 
mentation is impressive, the more so since 
Orfield had full access to the internal documents 
of the Office of Education bearing on his study 
and also undertook extensive oral interviews 
with individuals centrally concerned with the 
enforcement program. 

Orfield makes the relationship between na- 
tional objectives and local power central to his 
analysis. His underlying thesis is that the nature 
of American federalism is such that local values 
and commitments normally over-ride national 
considerations, and that the latter can prevail 
only when widespread popular insurgence (as 
occurred following Birmingham, Selma, and 
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Watts), at least momentarily transcends status 
quo adherence to a policy of decentralization. 
The conflict between local attitudes, notably in 
the Deep South, and the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954 and the attempts to enforce it 
under the provisions of Title 6 of the 1964 Act 
is painstakingly analyzed. The doctrine of free- 
dom of choice; the evolution of guidelines for 
enforcing compliance with the law; the threat 
of withholding funds and the ramifications of 
any attempt to use this device (which the 1964 
Act provided); the inherent difficulties relating 
to any attempt to compel adherence in the face 
of de facto segregation (as illustrated in the 
deplorable outcome of the attempt at enforce- 
ment in Chicago); the relationship between de- 
cisions based on political as against adminis- 
trative factors—all of these are presented in 
sociologically informative detail. 

Of particular value are Orfield’s discussions 
of the relationship between the formulation of 
desegregation guidelines and judicial decisicns. 
In the face of prevailing Southern attitudes 
toward segregated education and the political 
power of Southern legislators and administrators 
to block enforcement of Office of Education 
directives, reliance upon judicial decision to 
determine standards to be applied in enforcing 
desegregation became essential. Of central im- 
portance, too, was the question of the time 
allowable for accomplishing a unified desegre- 
gated system of education. The Supreme Court 
appears to be moving steadily to the principle 
of “at once” and away from its 1954 position 
of “with all deliberate speed.” The cautiousness 
of Orfield’s final paragraphs may be somewhat 
lessened by the fact that the first major order 
of the new Burger court stated bluntly that the 
“obligation of every school district is to termi- 
nate dual school systems at once.” The full 
significance of such a decision becomes all the 
more apparent against the background so skill- 
fully presented and analyzed by Orfield. 


Turmoil and Transition: Higher Education and 
Student Politics in India, edited by PHILIP G. 
ALTBACH. New York: Basic Books, 1969. 
277 pp. $7.50. 


D. Woop HARPER, Jr. 
Mississippi State University 


The volume, which by its title would seem 
quite timely, is a collection of eight essays con- 
tributed by seven social scientists. The essays 
are divided into two major parts: Part I deals 
with student politics at the higher educational 
level, and Part II is a collection of case studies 
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of three Indian universities. The book also con- 
tains an introduction by Edward Shils and an 
appendix by Margaret Cormack. 

The brief introduction by Shils treats with 
broad strokes the evalution of student activity 
during the pre- and post-independence periods. 
Student political activity before 1947 was legiti- 
mized, and rebellion against British authority 
was eulogized by indigenous political leaders, 
who also provided definite shape and substance 
to these upheavals, The same response to author- 
ity is now generally viewed as “student indisci- 
pline.” Shils seems to agree with this view inas- 
much as he suggests that “Indian student 
agitations usually do not seek reforms. They 
seek rather the correction of particular griev- 
ances” (p. 6). This seems to be a semantic 
question how to define “reform” and how this 
is differentiated from “the correction of partic- 
ular grievances.” Here Shils’ interpretation of 
the situation seems rather impressionistic. 

The first essay, by Altbach, traces exhaus- 
tively the history of student involvement in 
politics, including a detailed comparative de- 
scription of pre- and post-independence student 
movements. The second essay, by Shils, is a 
highly readable characterization of the Indian 
student and his social environment. He portrays 
the convocation addresses, the apparent eager- 
ness of Indian students, Indian university life, 
and student-teacher relationships. Joseph Gus- 
field’s contribution is one of the more substan- 
tive essay3 in the selection. He approaches -a 
comparative analysis by examining student- 
teacher relationships, the autonomy of American 
youth culture and the lack of it in India, the 
non-political character of U.S. students and the 
political tradition of the Indian student, the 
equality of peers in the U.S. and the lack of it 
in India, the insulation of U.S. students from 
family and society and the persistent articula- 
tion of the Indian student with caste, family, 
and religion. 

Part II of the book provides case studies of 
Indian universities, beginning with Di Bona’s 
study of Allahabad University. Shaw examines 
the situation at Osmania University, and Singh 
closes the section with an examination of Ranchi 
University. A student of mine who attended 
and graduated from Osmania considered Shaw’s 
treatment quite accurate and commendable. 
Probably the most substantive and enlightening 
contribution to Part II is Singh’s essay entitled 
“Academic Politics and Student Unrest: The 
Case of Ranchi University.” Here he attempts 
to relate institutional tensions and student poli- 
tics to the wider society. He concludes that the 
success or failure of a university is a reflection 
of the society in which it functions. 
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The appendix provided by Margaret Cormack 
“nicks up the loose ends” by providing principles 
for explaining student unrest in India or, for 
that matter, in other emerging nations, and to 
some extent, the problem of unrest generally. 
Here she discusses the situation of an emerging 
educated class caught between tradition and 
modernity, the gulf between utopia planning 
and its achievement within the context of a 
deteriorating social situation, and the seeming 
emphasis on quantity without attendant quality 
in higher education. Her contribution departs 
from the over-all pessimistic view of Indian 
higher education implicit in the essays of the 
other contributors to the volume by mentioning 
some of the better departments and universities 
in the country (e.g., the Indian Institutes of 
Technology, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
etc.). This is the only selection where an explicit 
attempt is made to place Indian higher education 
and the Indian student in the cultural context. 
Throughout the book, it would have been better 
to pay more attention to the cultural context 
of student agitation and to put less emphasis on 
its seemingly non-ideological basis. 

The reference to the timeliness of this volume 
must be clarified inasmuch as the contributions 
were written prior to the eruptions on many U.S. 
campuses during the academic year 1968-69, 
the McCarthy campaign, and the Chicago riots. 
This is an unfortunate weakness of the book. 
For example, in Gusfield’s contribution a brief 
section (p. 97) consisting of one paragraph deals 
with “The Non-Political Character of American 
Students.” In the final pages of his contribution 
(pp. 123-125) he does, however, argue that the 
American college student could be politicized in 
the future. Thus, while parts of the book allude 
to comparative analysis, it is not systematically 
carried through. One is left to assume that the 
purpose of the volume is not to treat the subject 
analytically, but to suggest plausible explana- 
tions and to provide an adequate description 
of the situation of the student and higher educa- 
tion in India. 


The Religious and the Secular: Studies in Sect- 
larization, by Davip Martin. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. 164 pp. $5.00. 


Puiu L. BERG 
St. Olaf College 
The central theme of this collection of essays 


could perhaps be stated as a warning, aimed 
mainly at sociologists of religion, to (1) refrain 
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from indiscriminate use of the term “seculariza- 
tion” and (2) critically analyze the assumptions 
and analvtical tools used in the sociological 
study of religion. This general caveat threads 
its way through most of the eleven essays in 
the book. 

David Martin, reader in sociology at the 
London School of Economics, calls his first essay 
a “work of demolition.” He describes the con- 
ceptual confusion surrounding the use of the 
secularization concept and argues that it is 
grossly inaccurate to conceive of some unitary 
process called secularization emerging as a nat- 
ural reaction to a set of characteristics labelled 
“religious.” Secularization, whether used by 
rationalists, Marxists, or existentialists, is seen 
as projecting a distorted picture of human his- 
tory in the interests of a particular ideology or 
an overly neat intellectual economy. Martin 
therefore recommends that the term seculariza- 
tion be deleted from the sociological dictionary. 
Like the term race, seculerization is a loaded 
word requiring a carefully delineated, objective 
definition by sociologists. The announcement of 
its demise, however, is probably premature. 

The “pregnant obscurities” of modern secular 
theologians come under Martin’s fire, especially 
the image of modern man that emerges from 
their writings. The substance of this image is 
“man come of age, world-ccnquering man, whose 
residual insecurities cannot be battened on by 
priests... . He is the sovereign creator of his 
world.” If this noble creature of theological 
conjecture does exist, Martin contends, he has 
yet to be discovered by empirical sociology. For 
what emerges from public opinion polls is most 
often “gullibility, illogicality, insecurity and rank 
superstition.” This overly-rational image of man, 
Martin feels, is one of the naive side-effects 
accompanying the umcriticel use of the secular- 
ization concept. Man has not “transcended” 
religion—Comte, Frazer, and other “three- 
stagers” notwithstanding. Amid the massive 
scientific achievements of the highly secularized 
societies of the world there erupts the incon- 
gruous but increasing popularity of the horo- 
scope and the ouija board. Martin points out 
that such a phenomena clearly call into question 
the meaning of not only secularization but. re- 
ligiosity. Many forms of “folk religiosity” and 
“subterranean theologies,” to use Martin’s 
terms, are completely untapped by the standard 
sociological survey questions. 

The author attacks the fashionable belief that 
the religious institutions are “unreal” and in an 
inevitable decline. He asserts that in Britain 
religious institutions possess greater social im- 
pact than do political parties and trade unions 
combined. The fact that churches tend to cater 
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to women, children, and the “over-forties” in 
no way makes them less real. Modern institu- 
tional Christianity has its problems, he concedes, 
but so do most other social institutions. The 
difficulties of the church, according to Martin, 
are rooted in changes in sexual roles and author- 
ity relationships—not in moral or intellectual 
arises. 

The author also takes aim at a stereotype, 
commonly held by sociologists, that views 
church members as a homogeneous category of 
moral and intellectual dropouts, in contrast with 
the “joyous, liberated masses on the outside.” 
He cites evidence indicating that, with regard 
to such an important doctrine as belief in the 
life to come, the degree of disbelief is almost 
the. same among those within the church and 
those outside. 

In his introduction, Martin admits that his 
ideas are not neatly stated in one place and 
that he has not attempted to achieve complete 
consistency. His objective is to suggest the com- 
plexity of the issues and to open up ideas for 
debate. In light of these objectives, Martin has 
produced a most commendable book. What may 
be lacking in consistency or continuity is more 
than compensated for by the author’s breadth 
of scholarship and his critical acumen. Would 
that more sociologists would examine the “re- 
ligion” of their profession, and place some of 
the sorely abused concepts of the field (eg., 
“Institution”) under the clear-sighted scrutiny 
Martin applies to the concept of secularization. 


Sociology and Religion: A Book of Readings, by 
NorkMAN BIRNBAUM and GERTRUD LENZER. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
452 pp. $7.95. 


ANDRE D. HAMMONDS 
Indiana State University 


This interesting anthology in the sociology 
of religion might well have been subtitled 
“Studies in the Sociology of Knowledge.” The 
editors have insightfully selected a wide range of 
classical and contemporary writings that attempt 
to describe and analyze the general historical and 
intellectual context from which emerged sociol- 
ogy in general and the sociology of religion in 
particular. Although religion is depicted as both 
a cause and an effect of social change, the 
focus seems to be on the implications of politi- 
cal and economic conflicts in 19th century 
Europe for an understanding of the develop- 
ment of contemporary religion. Thus coherence, 
though not always clarity, is achieved by em- 
phasizing historical and cultural perspectives. 

The list of contributors reads like an honor 
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roll in the sociology of religion: Frazer, Tylor, 
Spencer, Wundt, Freud, Malinowski, Troeltsch, 
Comte, Weber, Durkheim, Marx, Engels, and 
more contemporary writers like Glock, Burger, 
Herberg, Parsons, and LeBras. 

There are 54 selections divided into 4 parts, 
3 of which are further subdivided into sections. 
Some of the selections included in the anthology 
are translated into English for the first time. 

Birnbaum and Lenzer’s sixteen-page introduc- 
tion is an excellent overview of the development 
of the sociology of religion. Their essay is per- 
haps the most appealing feature of the anthol- 
ogy. It is lucid and concise, yet comprehensive, 
and reveals the scope and depth of the editors’ 
knowledge of the field. I would consider this 
essay itself to be a contribution to the literature 
in the field. 

If the editors intended their essay to pro- 
vide the reader with the necessary information 
to move smoothly from one writer or section to 
another, this objective is only partly achieved. 
If, on the other hand, they intended to demon- 
strate to the reader that “the development of 
the sociology of religicn is inseparable from a 
context of concrete historical, religious, and 
political conditions and conflicts,” this objective 
is admirably achieved. 

It might be helpful to read Gabriel LeBras’ 
concluding statement immediately after reading 
the introductory essay. LeBras’ description of 
many of the problems, prospects, dimensions, 
and functions of the “sociology of religions” 
should increase the student’s appreciation for 
and sensitivity to the diverse selections of the 
anthology. The editors make no attempt to 
provide transitional statements between the 
various segments of the book—which in my 
opinion is a definite limitation. 

As one would expect, the selections vary tre- 
metidously in style, clarity, and quality. Further, 
many of the selections, to be appreciated, re- 
quire the reader to be familiar with the political 
and religious movements of the late medieval 
and early modern pericds of European history. 
This is especially true of the selections in Part 
II, “Religion in Transformation: Historical 
Studies.” Students who recently read the anthol- 
ogy in my sociology of religion class found 
Desroche’s “Socialism and the Sociology of 
Christianity” to be a good example of this 
difficulty. This observation is not intended as a 
criticism, but it does suggest that the anthology 
may be of greater interest to the advanced stu- 
dent in the sociology af religion or at least to 
those with some feeling for European history. 

It is to the editors’ credit that the articles 
selected, whether on the origins and essence 
of religion or the phenomenon of secularization 
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in modern society, consistently reflect their pri- 
mary concern, i.e., “a theoretic tradition which 
incorporates the movement of history itself.” 

This anthology is neither a history nor a 
sociology of religion text, but should interest 
specialists in both fields. 


The Gathering Storm in the Churches: The 
Widening Gap Between Clergy and Laymen, 
by JeErFrReyY K. HADDEN. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1969. 257 pp. $5.95. 


James R. Woop 
Indiana University 


Churches in America are facing a crisis which 
could seriously undermine their role as “a 
value-creating, value-carrying, and value-legiti- 
mizing force in society.” The heart of that 
crisis, according to Hadden, is the widening gap 
between clergy and laymen in their understand- 
ing of the meaning of the church, of theology, 
and of authority. The civil rights movement has 
exposed this gap to public view. 

Hadden documents a variety of evidence re- 
lated to the current ferment among Protestant 
churches in America. Included are data from 
two national sample surveys made under the 
direction of the author. One of these is a 1965 
random sample of parish clergy (N==7441) in 
six major Protestant denominations (American 
Baptist, American Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Missouri Synod Lutheran, and Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A.). Ministers were asked about 
their theology and their view of social issues. 
The other survey is a 1967 national sample of 
the American public. 1,504 respondents were 
asked how they felt about civil rights issues 
and the role of clergy in the civil rights struggle. 
In comparing clergymen with laymen, Hadden 
operates as though he had a sample of the total 
population of clergymen as well as of laymen. 
This may exaggerate the gap between clergy 
and laymen. A sample of laymen of the six 
denominations represented by the clergy sample 
would probably have more liberal civil rights 
views than the general population of church 
members (for one thing, four of Hadden’s six 
denominations have less than six percent of their 
membership in the South). Alternatively, a sam- 
ple from the total population of American 
clergymen would likely have more conservative 
social views than the ministers studied (it is 
certain that they would have less education, 
for the six denominations studied here all value 
an educated clergy). While this is a methodo- 
logical difficulty of some importance, more 
appropriate samples would not have changed 
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Hadden’s general conclusicns. That these con- 
clusions are sound for at leest the more socially 
liberal denominations is supported by several 
surveys oi denominations and of local churches. 
Hadden reports some of these, but an important 
survey of the United Presbyterian Church ap- 
peared after his book was completed: Clifford 
Earle, “How Presbyterians Think About Civil 
Rights,” Soctal Progress (January/February) 
1969. 

Hadden supplements his own survey results 
with data from surveys by other researchers, 
case studies, and information gleaned from 
numerous interviews (formal and informal). His 
practice of packing in data relevant to the 
general thesis even when it does not clearly fit 
the precise argument at hand gives the book 
something of a cluttered appearance (because 
of this feature an index would have been help- 
ful). Nevertheless, to have all of these recent 
data in one volume is alone worth the price of 
the book. In addition, one gets usually con- 
vincing interpretations based on a thorough 
knowledge of the literature and the author’s 
wide experience. The book should be of interest 
not only to sociologists of religion but also to 
those interested in the study of organizations. 

The major data chapters are: “The Nature 
of Religious Belief,” which pictures the differ- 
ences between laymen and clergy in theology; 
“Religious Beliefs and Social Issues,” which 
suggests that religious and social beliefs are 
congruent for clergy but not for laymen; and 
“Clergy and Laity View the Civil Rights Issue,” 
which depicts the differences in attitudes toward 
the issues and toward the involvement of clergy. 

The argument that differences between clergy 
and laymen create a crisis in the churches is 
convincing, but the theme is overplayed. The 
clergymen Hadden discusses are representative 
of an important, visible, and powerful segment 
of American church life; therefore, the crisis is 
real and demands attention. But the rift between 
clergy and laymen is not nearly so deep in some 
other large denominations (for example, the 
largest one, the Southern Baptist Convention) 
and hardly exists at all in most of the smaller 
ones (whose aggregate meribership makes up a 
large proportion of Protestants in America). 
While these churches are a subject of study in 
themselves, some mention of them is necessary 
to put Hadden’s theme in perspective. Further- 
more, the existence of numerous churches (not 
discussed by Hadden) whose leadership is in 
accord with members about social issues is an 
important dimension of the crisis in those _ 
churches where there are deep clergy-laity dif- 
ferences. Many members have threatened to 
leave the more liberal churches if their leaders 
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continue to employ the name and resources 
of the church in social struggles. The fact that 
such members have a number of alternative 
denominations welcoming them gives credence 
to their threats. Thus Hadden, because he over- 
emphasizes the extent of the clergy-lay rift m 
the churches, ignores an important dimension 
of the crisis created by that rift. 


Spiritualism and Society, by GEOFFREY K. 
Netson. New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 
307 pp. $7.50. 


FRIEDA FLIGELMAN 
Institute of Social Logic 


This likely book (lively as sociological analy- 
sis goes) will interest students in various fields, 
even those fields unrelated to the sociology of 
religion, because it describes a considerable 
variety of social organizations having the cen- 
tral theme of communication with the dead. The 
“major problem” was to explain “the continu- 
ance of a minimal form of organization” for a 
rather vigorous movement. 

Nelson is a lecturer in sociology at the College 
of Commerce, Birmingham, England; the book 
is based on his master’s and doctoral theses ac- 
cepted by the University of London. He used 
contemporary journals and obtained informa- 
tion through interviews and the technique of 
“participant observation over a period of about 
fifteen years, mainly in London, the South and 
the Midlands.” 

The book is divided into three main sections: 
Part I, “The Origins of Modern Spiritualism,” 
dealing with the “social causes of the rise and 
fall of American Spiritualism” in the second 
half of the 19th century. Part II, “Spiritualism 
in Britain,” or the movement as transplanted 
from America in 1852 and from there into the 
1960’s. A whole chapter is devoted to “The 
Recruitment of the Child.” Part ITI, “Sociology 
and Spiritualism,” officially dealing with such 
factors as (1) the relation between church, sect, 
and cult; (2) authority, leadership, and organi- 
zation; and (3) the social sources of spiritual- 
ism. The whole section is a delightful socio- 
logical analysis of structure and function in 
general. 

All this is followed by a 16-page appendix 
giving a large variety of coordinated statistics 
on British spiritualism. 

The 13 pages of bibliography are conveniently 
arranged by subheadings, e.g.: Typology of 
Authority and Leadership; Church-Sect Typol- 
ogy; Rationalism and Religion; and Spiritualist 
Publications. 
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There is an alluring apparatus of subtitles 
throughout the text (unfortunately not listed 
in the table of contents nor in the index: these 
deal with the topics Ideas of Organization, 
Social Reform, Resistance to Organization, 
Shamans and Priests (charisma versus dogma 
as authority), Social Class, Warfare, and Spirit- 
ualism as an Urban Religion. 

That mediumship is a distinct type of experi- 
ence is shown in an analytical table comparing 
prophetic, mystic, and mediumistic experience 
according to seven categories: preconditions, 
onset, technique, physiological aspect, subjective 
interpretation, and consequences. Strangely, the 
jacket blurb claims that “the book shows 
Spiritualism as an attempt to create a scientifi- 
cally based religion for modern man and also 
demonstrates that there are truths in the basic 
claims of Spiritualism,” I am not aware that 
Nelson demonstrates any such truths; he does 
not even show concern with that aspect of the 
movement, in spite of numerous references to 
the empirical basis of spiritualist beliefs. 

The book has many pithy analyses, but the 
highlight is Chapter 13, where Nelson assesses 
modern spiritualism against the 21 criteria of 
the scale evolved by Liston Pope (Millkands 
and Preachers, New Haven, 1942) to measure 
the ‘position of religious organization along 
the Sect-Church continuum.” The juxtaposition 
of diferent typologies makes for lively reading. 


Prejudice U.S.A., edited by CHARLES Y. GLOCK 
and ELLEN SIEGELMAN. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1969. 194 pp. Clothbound. $5.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 


JoHN B. EUBANKS 
Morris Brown College 


Nine Americans here address themselves to 
the evil of prejudice in American society. They 
consider the nature of prejudice and suggest 
what our social institutions might do to help 
eradicate it. The articles are calm and reasoned 
and avoid the excessive emotional appeals some- 
times found in such writings. Although all the 
writers express some pessimism, they also point 
out the areas of optimism. 

In the foreword, Father Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh offers a theological definition of preju- 
dice; he calls it “rash judgment.” He points out 
that this involves passing detrimental or nega- 
tive judgment on a person or a group without 
sufficient evidence. Prejudice is not only wrong 
judgment but inflexible judgment, and it almost 
always finds an outlet in discriminatory action. 
Ridding ourselves and our descendants of preju- 
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dice will require a profound cultural change. 
Such a change must come from within each 
of us as an individual, but the agents of such 
individual change may be our social institutions. 

Each essay is geared to the basic assumption 
of the book, that the greatest promise for re- 
ducing prejudice and discrimination lies with 
our major social institutions. The book explores 
the current condition of the country’s schools, 
churches, mass media; its industry and labor; 
and its governmental agencies—and the potential 
of all of these for bringing about human equal- 
ity. 

In the first chapter, “Ends and Means in the 
Struggle for Equality,” Saunders Redding is 
concerned with the continuing social and psy- 
chological effect of past discrimination. He 
contends that the operation of the law, by forc- 
ing changes in behavior, will bring about a 
change in attitudes. Although institutions among 
Negroes must place a high value on cooperation 
for group goals and at the same time must 
promote individual responsibility and accom- 
plishment, black identity must work coopera- 
tively with the goals of other minority and 
interest groups. For Redding, the end in view 
is an inclusive American community, a pluralis- 
tic society. 

In the second chapter, “Prejudice and Politics 
in the American Past and Present,” Seymour 
Lipset gives an excellent account of how the 
political “backlash” has worked in this nation. 
From the extremist movements of the 1820’s to 
the Wallace movement of our day, he shows 
how “never-hads” furnish the grist for the 
extremist mill. In the course of his analysis 
Lipset reminds us that Henry Ford, the indus- 
trialist, was in the 1920’s a spokesman for 
right-wing extremism and religious prejudice 
in attacking the Jews, that Warren Harding 
appealed to fears of “racial differences,” and 
that Calvin Coolidge is quoted as saying, “Bio- 
logical laws show that Nordics deteriorate when 
mixed with other races.” All such appeals to 
racial and religious prejudice were efforts to 
preserve the status and values of groups who 
felt they had a special claim to the American 
tradition. \ 

The chapter by Stark and Glock dealing with 
prejudice and the churches considers the extent 
of prejudice in the church, and what the 
churches can do to reduce prejudice. The studies 
by these authors show that theological notions 
and convictions play an important role in 
religious and racial prejudice. 

The mass media contribute—not always con- 
sciously—to prejudice and discrimination, not- 
ably through news reports, commentaries, the 
content of entertainment, public service pro- 
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grams, and their hiring and promotion policies. 
The author acknowledges ihat, some improve- 
ments have been made in the treatment of the 
black community by the media. Compensatory 
treatment of the Negro in the mass media over 
an extended period is deemed necessary if equal 
opportunity is to become a reality and not just 
a slogan. 

In discussing the fight waged by the schools 
against prejudice, Silberman points to limita- 
tions that hinder the schools in their effort. 
One of these limitations is that schools do not 
know how to educate studer=s from other socio- 
economic levels, i.e., schools tend to destroy the 
culture that is deviant and to insist that the 
child adjust to the culture cf the school. Silber- 
man argues for moral education: the socializa- 
tion of the individual in the ideals and values 
common to all and the recognition that in a 
pluralistic society minority groups can make 
valuable contributions. 

Samuels points out what business, industry, 
and labor are doing as well as what they are not 
doing. Though unemployment and underemploy- 
ment plague minority group life, there is much 
activity (among such groups as the National 
Alliance of Businessmen) to find, employ, and 
train thousands of hardcore unemployed. Sam- 
uels sees the world of work as the setting for 
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that support the thesis that prejudice can be 
reduced—if the groups in contact have equal 
status, seek common goals, are cooperative 
and dependent upon each other, and interact 
with the positive support of authority. 
Clearly, the essential message of this volume 
is that prejudice and discriminatory behavior 
are usually learned early in life; that once they 
are learned, they continue because they are not 
challenged effectively; and that one way to control 
prejudice is to prevent deliberate and inadver- 
tent teaching of children. To guide and oversee 
the nation’s efforts to control prejudice and 
discrimination, it is suggested that a central 
coordinating agency, a National Foundation 
against Prejudice and Discrimination, be estab- 
lished. The purpose of such a foundation would 
be to fight “our most virulent social disease.” 


The Vertical Ghetto: Everyday Life in an 
Urban Project, by WILLIAM Moore, Jr. New 
York: Random House, 1269. 265 pp. Paper- 
bound. $3.95. 


ERNEST WcRKS 
California State College, Fullerton 


' The data indicate to me that the public hous- 
ing project is one of the worst mistakes in 
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social engineering ever attempted in the United 
States. This is particularly true of those public 
housing projects in which the dominant physical 
structure consists in what is known as the 
“high rise.” The main goal in the erection of 
these projects was to satisfy the need for hous- 
ing of that segment of the population that 
could not afford to purchase housing on the 
private market. Experience with these housing 
projects over a number of years has indicated 
that while these projects may have met the 
housing needs of many low-income families in 
large cities, there were many needs to which 
the projects did not address themselves and 
which probably could not be met by public hous- 
ing projects even if attempts had been made to 
do something about them, Moreover, the proj- 
ects gave rise to certain kinds of problems that 
were unknown in the communities from which 
the residents of public housing came. Social 
scientists have been somewhat remiss in their 
failure to anticipate the kinds of consequences 
generated by trying to raise families in public 
housing projects. More recently, they have be- 
come more cognizant of the probabilities asso- 
ciated with this kind of situation. The Vertical 
Ghetto is an attempt to describe day-to-day 
activities in one such project. 

The book is primarily descriptive. The first 
five chapters deal primarily with the project; 
the remaining chapters deal not so much with 
project residents as with poor people in general, 
particularly minorities. The Introduction and 
Chapters 1 and 2 describe the socio-economic 
characteristics of the tenants who reside in 
the project, summarize the events which led up 
to the public housing movement for low-income 
families, and describe the attitudes of tenants 
toward the project. Chapters 3 and 4 show that 
although the physical facilities are in certain 
respects a distinct improvement over the prior 
residences of the tenants, there are other and 
more urgent needs than housing—needs to 
which the project does not address itself. 

As mentioned above, Chapters 5 through 11 
discuss topics that are not peculiar to public 
housing projects. The problems probably exist 
on a greater scale in public housing projects, 
but they can be found among the poor in general 
and minority groups in particular. Among the 
topics discussed are the questions of identity, 
unemployment, health, family relations, and the 
school. The final chapter, entitled “The Road 
Ahead,” considers a number of proposals for 
meeting the housing needs of low-income fami- 
lies. 

I must say that I was elated upon being 
asked to review this book. I have for a number 
of years been very critical of public housing 
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projects as a means of meeting the living needs 
of low-income families and was anxious to 
see what this analysis would have to say. My 
interest was heightened somewhat upon learning 
that the author was black, for I felt that he 
wou-d bring certain insights to the study of pub- 
lic housing projects that white social scientists 
could not supply. I was hoping that he would 
be able to make some meaning out of what goes 
on in public housing projects, but I was dis- 
appcinted. For the most part, the author is 
content to describe what went on in the project. 
The standard against which activities are evalu- 
ated is always the white middle-class standard. 
Moare seems to think that the white middle- 
class standard represents the actual behavior of 
the white middle-class. To illustrate: on page 
80 he writes that “few boys in the project en- 
vironment learn to use such a common tool as 
a hammer correctly or to manipulate a screw- 
driver.” Statements of this nature abound 
throughout the book. 

The high rise public housing project seems 
to be a fertile setting for the scientific study 
of the social process. We need other compari- 
sons of behavior than that of high rise resident 
behavior with behavior in the white middle- 
class. We need to know something about the 
project as a social system. We need data on 
the social functions of the housing project. 
We need data on the subculture of the project 
and the functions performed. The Vertical 
Ghetto is not addressed to these needs. 


On Understanding Poverty: Perspectives from 
ths Social Sciences, edited by DANIEL P. 
Moynraan. Volume I of Perspectives on 
Poverty. New York: Basic Books, 1969. 425 
pp. $10.00. 


On Fighting Poverty: Perspectives from Experi- 
ence, edited by James L. Sunnquist. Volume 
II of Perspectives on Poverty. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 256 pp. $8.50. 


Joan M. Hunnicutt 
Wisconsin State University, Eau Claire 


These volumes, Perspectives on Poverty, are 
the result of a continuing seminar on the “Prob- 
lems of Race and Poverty” held during the 
academic year of 1966-67. The seminar was 
sponsored by the American Academy of Arts 
and Science. Included in the above works are 
the major papers presented to the seminar and 
revised after discussion. The first volume is 
organized around the theme of understanding 
the concepts and theories of poverty. The sec- 
ond volume includes papers on the development 
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and experiences of the anti-poverty program. 
The papers present divergent views on the 
concept of poverty and the operation of the 
poverty program. No single answer to the prob- 
lems is claimed and no attempt is made to 
reconcile differences. 

These books are recommended reading for 
all who wish to gain a perspective on poverty. 

Twelve articles are included in the first 
volume. These papers are of special interest 
to the social scientists. Moynihan sets the 
theme for this book with his article, “The Pro- 
fessors and the Poor.” The “conceptual origins 
of failure,” the lack of a “common understand- 
ing,” and the academician’s hang-up on words 
are subjected to the searching probe of Moyni- 
han’s pen. He then states: “American social 
science can do better, and so it ought. An 
honorable, and on the balance honorably ful- 
filled, desire to be helpful has here and there 
succumbed to a fear of disappointing or to an 
alarm of contradicting. That is not the way 
science is done, nor in the end is it the way a 
republic can be governed. This volume is an 
effort to do what must be done: It would be 
presumptuous to call it a beginning effort, but 
not, I think, wrong to state that it appears at 
a time when the need for such a beginning is 
more widely appreciated.” 

The reader interested in the concept of the 
culture of poverty, the identification of the 
problem, and the characteristics of federally 
Initiated programs will find a number of articles 
to challenge his thinking, These articles range 
from Oscar Lewis’ work, “The Culture of Pov- 
erty,’ to Otis D. Duncan’s development of a 
“model of the socio-economic life cycle” of 
poverty. The views of sociologists, economists, 
urbanologists, a historian, an educator, and a 
psychologist broaden the reader’s perspective. 

Walter Miller continues Moynihan’s attack 
on the conceptual problems of poverty. He is 
extremely critical of both the administrator’s 
and the social scientist’s reliance on words. 
This dependency is indicated as the “true be- 
liever cult.” The cult members loudly protest 
dichotomies and oversimplification. However, all 
too frequently, the administrative pressures 
produce the same results: believers are the 
good guys and those who disagree and effectively 
challenge the system are the bad guys. Theory is 
never wrong. Unpredicted results can always be 
corrected by getting rid of the bad guys and 
replacing them with good guys. 

The poverty problem was conceived in words, 
measured in words, administered in words, eval- 
uated in words, and its failure is excused in 
words. The chasm between the academic world 
and the world of poverty is never wider than 
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at the point where the conceptual world of 
the professor and the real world of poverty are 
compared. To people in poverty, the world of 
words is unreal; hunger is reality. 

People who expected so much in 1964 will be 
disappointed in the record detailed in Volume H. 
Sundquist calls the anti-poverty program a 
“story of superlatives.” He uses such terms as 
the “boldest objectives,” “the broadest powers 
and discretion,” the “most controversial,” the 
“least understood” program passed by Congress 
in the “shortest” time wita the “least care.” 
A list of indictments is presented to the reader. 
In addition to the usual problems of most 
federal programs (such as red tape, delays, shift- 
ing objectives, instability of funding, propa- 
ganda, etc.), a question is raised concerning 
the motives of people in high places. Was the 
partisan promotion of the program based on a 
real concern for the poor, or was it.a convenient 
instrument for personal political ambition, with 
residual benefits for the poor? William C. Sel- 
over, State Department Correspondent for the 
Christian Science Moniior, states: 


Mr. Johnson had long since given up on the pov- 
erty program as the vote-getter it had once been. 
It had served its purpose well in 1964. But from 
that time forward, it had meant only trouble for 
the White House. Because Mr. Johnson had 
taken such pains to accept credit for the original 
idea, he was the first to be blamed when it went 
sour. And when the problems came, when the 
controversies erupted, they did not come singly, 
they came In scores, First, the Republicans pro- 
tested. Then the mayors. Then the liberals, the 
civil rights activists, and the poor. Then the black 
militants. And, of course, through it all, white 
southerners grumbled their dissent. Anyone who 
had a gripe could hang it on the poverty program 
and the White House. This was obviously not 
io Johnson’s ideal immortalization (pp. 179- 
180). 


Selover’s indictment of the motives of people 
in high places will produce a torrent of protests 
from the “true believers.” 

Sundquist evaluates the seminar in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The members of the seminer out of which this 
volume grew were united in their judgment that 

a ‘Jobs and income strategy’ has to be adopted. 
‘Our policy discussions . . , were focused on that 

issue. Regardless of how poverty is defined, we 
cannot rely on either a services strategy or an 
opportunity strategy,’ said Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, the seminar’s in summarizing the 
conclusions of ten weekends of discussion. ‘What 
we must have is income redistribution. . . . The 
poor do not have enough money!’ 


Is the poverty program doomed to failure 
without a fundamental change in the economic 
institution of ‘our society? Specifically, should 
the ethic and practices related to the distribution 
of wealth be radically altered? In these publi- 
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cations the members of the seminar only hint 
at. answers. They leave the. final conclusion to 
the reader. 


A Death in the Sánchez Family, by Oscar 
Lewis. New York: Random House, 1969. 
119 pp. $4.95. 


LEONARD LIEBERMAN 
Central Michigan University 


The member of the Sánchez family who dies 
is Guadalupe, maternal aunt to the children 
of Sánchez. The book begins with an intro- 
uction containing a brief statement of purpose, 
the story of Guadalupe’s life of “deprivation 
and trauma,” and a description of the vecindad 
in which she lived in Mexico City. The larger 
portion of the book consists of three sections 
devoted to the death, wake, and burial. Each 
section is divided into three parts, in which 
Manuel, Roberto, and Consuelo, the children of 
Sanchez, describe the events in their own 
words. The final section of the book is a 
strangely detached appendix of six pages de- 
scribing the furniture, clothing, and household 
objects of the dwellers in the vecindad. 

Lewis does not intend this work primarily 
as a foray into the sociology or anthropology 
of death. His objective has a minor and a 
major theme: “The struggle to get Aunt Guada- 
lupe decently into the earth is one of the themes 
of this book. A larger theme is how her death 
illuminated her life and how both her life end 
death reflected the culture of poverty in which 
she lived (X).” 

The conflict, jealousy, and distrust of those 
who surround Guadalupe after death do illumi- 
nate her life and do indeed reflect the culture 
of poverty as Lewis interprets it. But the book 
goes one step further, and those who have read 
the earlier works of Lewis about poverty will 
be surprised to discover that Guadalupe, “her 
husbands, and her neighbors were better repre- 
sentatives of the way of life which I [Lewis] 
have called the culture of poverty than were 
Jesus Sánchez and his children, who were more 
influenced by Mexican middle-class values and 
aspirations (IX—X).” Thus Lewis distinguishes 
unexpected levels within the subculture of pov- 
erty. He goes on to detail the differences be- 
tween Guadalupe’s vectndad, with its marked 
poverty, tension, and irritability, and the less 
impoverished vecindad in which the children of 
Sanchez had lived. 

I am left with several questions. What factors 
bring about these different levels of poverty? 
To what extent are the differences traceable to 
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family characteristics, socialization processes, 
and subcultural norms? To what extent can one 
discern the influence of economic exploitation? 
How do these types of influences interact? 
How can the middle-class aspirations attributed 
to Consuelo be explained when the theory of 
the culture of poverty stresses the depressed 
aspirations of those caught up in the culture 
of poverty? How does mobility out of the sub- 
culture occur? 

Specialists in social stratification and others 
who have followed the development of Lewis’ 
theory will be concerned with the above issues. 
There will also be those who will be interested 
in experiencing one more segment of life and 
death with the children of Sánchez, seeing the 
events through three sets of eyes, witnessing 
their distrustful and suspicious perception of 
each other, and seeing in all this the expression 
of their own impoverished life styles. 

The work is worthwhile both because it re- 
lates to the above theoretical problems and 
beceuse it adds to the chronicles of the poor 
in life and death. Its value would be increased 
if the author had given more explicit considera- 
tion to the relationship between data and con- 
cepts, 


The New People: Desexualization in American 
Life, by CHARLES WIniIcK. New York: Pega- 
sus, 1969. 384 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Paper- 
bound, $2.25. 


MICHAEL GORDON 
University of Connecticut 


When one of our colleagues dons the cap of 
the social critic, we tend to expect more of 
him than we do of a non-sociologist. This is not 
to say that we necessarily expect more piercing 
insights or more prefound commentary, but 
that we do expect evidence of the fact that the 
man has been trained in the evaluation of data 
bearing on his ideas (i.e., he will appraise and 
use the relevant data in such a way as to lend 
credence to his argument). In this book Winick 
doe3 cast himself in the role of social critic, 
but unfortunately he chooses to play the role of 
sociologist only when it is convenient. 

The thesis of The New People is, as its sub- 
title indicates, that American life is undergoing 
desexualization. This, we are told, takes a num- 
ber of forms, but the two of particular interest 
to Winick are: (1) sexual depolarization (i.e., 
men and women are increasingly hard to tell 
apart in activity, dress, attitudes, etc.), and 
(2) a concomitant decrease in sexual interest 
and activity. These aileged developments have 
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created what the author characterizes as a 
“bitter metallic existence” that may hardly be 
worth “enduring.” In support of the thesis he 
analyzes a variety of aspects of American life, 
including the arts, interior decoration, child- 
-hood, dress, and, of course, man-woman rela- 
tions. Let us look more directly at the type of 
documentation given for the serious and wide- 
ranging claims found in this book. 

Winick is unquestionably a serious student 
of popular culture and displays a wide knowl- 
edge of the ramifications of fad and fashion 
in our society. It is not with the accuracy of 
his knowledge that I take issue, but rather with 
the plausibility of his interpretation. For ex- 
ample: 


We may speculate that one reason for the cur- 
rent success of women’s dresses, coats and boots 
of vinyl, in spite of the material’s stiffness and 
non-porousness, could be that a woman in vinyl 
somewhat resembles a penis sheathed in a con- 
dom. The vinyl “shower curtain” or “wet look” 
woman may be reminding man, on a non-verbal 
level, that the decision making power which he 
formerly had via the condom has shifted to her 
because of the pill and the IUD (p. 317). 


To insure the readers that such a seeming 
flight of the imagination is not the product 
of a quotation taken‘out of context or an iso- 
lated instance, it is only necessary to look at 
the author’s discussion of another topic. Popu- 
lar music comes in for the following sort of 
comment; 


Audience enthusiasm for the asexual helped make 
Peter, Paul and Mary the single most successful 
folk group. Mary often stands between Peter 
and Paul and provides a visual obligato by shak- 
ing her hips in frug-like motion while the men 
play their guitars. The group conveys asexual and 
role-reversed sex from the time they walk onto 
the stage hand in hand (p. 34). 


One wonders what Winick would make of the 
recent popularity of blues as sung by B. B. 
King and Janis Joplin. I trust he would find 
some ‘way of fitting it into his interpretive 
scheme. Obviously, the problem with the use 
of such material to support or document a 
point is not merely that it is subject to differen- 
tial interpretation, but also that it changes 
rapidly and in doing so creates embarrassing 
negative cases which have to be explained on an 
ad koc basis. 

Perhaps a more serious failing is the way 
the available research literature is used. This 
is not a question of whether or not an author 
should be aware of uncited studies allowing 
alternative interpretations, but rather of the 
use to which cited studies are put. As an illus- 
tration, Winick attributes significance to what 
he alleges to be an increase in the amount of 
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oral and anal sex at the expense of coitus. 
The importance of these behaviors is to be 
found in the fact that they involve “neuter 
and are thus part and parcel of the 
sexual neutralization he sees descending upon us. 
What sort of evidence does he use to support 
this alleged increase? He begins by acknowledg- 
ing the inconclusiveness of the available com- 
parative data; but two pages later, after dis- 
cussing the differences between Hamilton’s find- 
ings reported in the 1920’s and Kinsey’s reported 
in the 1940’s, he says: . 


Women as well as men ar2 finding that oral sex 
meets their needs. Although oralgenitality was 
known to only eleven percent [sic] of a sam- 
ple of wives in the 1920’s[,] by the 1940’s three- 
fifths of the younger generation had partici- 
pated in it (p. 321). 


J am not arguing that Winick is intentionally 


distorting his evidence, but rather that he is 
committing sins of omissions by not more care- 
fully spelling out the nature of his references, 
particularly when he is using studies as problem- 
atic and as little known as Hamilton’s. Further- 
more—and this is somewhat of an aside—there is 
no reason to believe that shifts, real or imag- 
ined, in the amount of oral-genital sex indicate 
that this behavior is being used as a substitute 
for conventional intercourse. Might not its role 
be—and I am referring here specifically to oral 
sex——that of an adjunct rather than a substi- 
tute? 

Given Winick’s indiscriminate use of data, it 
is difficult to keep from totally condemning his 
book. To do so, however, would be an injustice, 
since it does provide an interesting way at look- 
ing at some changes in American society and 
their possible consequences. 


Men in Groups, by Lionet Ticer. New York: 
Random House, 1969. 254 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound (Vintage), $1.95. 


FLoyp M. MARTINSON 
Gustavus Adolshus College 


Tiger's main concern is to answer the ques- 
tion: Why do human males form all-male 
groups? His hypothesis iz that the behavior of 
men in groups reflects an underlying biologically 
transmitted “propensity” having roots in hu- 
man evolutionary history (phylogeny). The 
hypothesis is thus a test of the utility of the 
biologically oriented approach to human be- 
havior. It is not an empiczical study based on an 
explicit piece of field research; it is rather a 
record and analysis of literature, discussions, 
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and visits in a number of countries—‘‘prom- 
iscuous eclecticism.” 

The discovery that primates develop cultural 
forms in addition to species-specific “pro- 
grammed” behavior may be of importance to 
sociologists. “Biologists are speaking sociology.” 
Among primates male bonding occurs fre- 
quently. A human male bonding propensity 
may be a hominid inheritance from the pri- 
mates. Extensive findings by archaeologists sup- 
port the contention that strategic violence 
associated with meat-eating and hunting con- 
stituted an important behavioral specialization 
and bestowed an advantage upon its practition- 
ers early in human life. Specialization for hunt- 
ing widened the gap between the behavior of 
males and that of females. It favored those 
“genetic packages” that. arranged matters so 
that males hunted co-operatively in groups 
while females were busy with child care and food 
gathering. These became “programmed” into 
the life-cycles of the creatures. 

Tiger suggests that perhaps the relationship 
between male bonding, political organization, 
and sexual difference is a function of the de- 
velopment of the human brain; this develop- 
ment, in turn based on a particular ecological 
and breeding system, culminated in Homo 
Sapiens. This system gave genetic advantage 
to those males who could dominate, who were 
willing and able to bond together to dominate 
and hunt, and who could none the less main- 
tain affectionate (if undemocratic) relation- 
ships with females and young. The process of 
identification may thus depend on neurologi- 
cally based predispositions or propensities. 

When a community deals with its most vital 
problems, the public form is a male forum. 
Cultural forms result from the interactions of 
behavioral propensities—-or inborn biological 
programs—with existing social patterns and 
expectations. There is no evidence that these 
situations vary between societies according to 
the liberality of their views on feminist princi- 
ples and the political equality of the sexes. The 
attitudes of males and females to female par- 
ticipation in the political arena remains stable. 
The political elites of the U.S. and other so- 
cieties are male. 

Internal and external use of force is also 
virtually a male monopoly. Females are not 
equal to this task. On all occasions defined by 
a community as vitally important and during 
which strong emotion is experienced by com- 
munity members aware of the over-all situa- 
tion, a male or males will assume the most sig- 
nificant roles. This happens cross-culturally, 
and the incidence of the pattern is the result of 


more than intra-cultural diffusion and tradition. 
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Tiger chooses to interpret male bonding as be- 
ing dependent on economic-ecological evolution- 
ary factors rather than on non-materialist psy- 
chological ones. He prefers to derive psychologi- 
cal factors from economic restraints rather 
than the other way around. l 

One characteristic of the male bond is its - 
close interconnection with aggressive and possi- 
bly violent action. Inherent in the responsibility 
of males to their groups is a willingness to un- 
dertake aggressive action in the group’s behalf. 

Besides experiencing different socialization, 
males are endowed with diferent propensites 
for both male bonding and aggression. Partici- 
pation in a bond in which internal aggression 
is inhibited facilitates aggression against the 
outside world. The logic of Tiger’s argument 
is: Males are prone to bond, male bonds are 
prone to aggression, therefore aggression is ‘a 
predictable feature of human groups of males. 
It is necessary to assume that hurtful and de- 
structive relations between groups of men are 
inevitable. In other words, the “harmfull” re- 
sults of male bonding derive from the same 
process as the “healthy” ones. It makes the 
problem of peacekeeping no less difficult than 
if aggression is seen as a private matter, the re- 
sult of frustration or a response to wholly 
social stimuli. 

According to Tiger’s proposition, the male 
bonding propensity can only be released by so- 
cial contact with other males. It is, in this 
sense, a refinement of the obvious need for hu- 
man gregariousness. This does not mean that 
symbolic stimuli are unimportant. Individuals 
will presumably react to male-bond symbolic 
stimuli according to their own experience and 
the canons of their own culture. 

On a more general level, the male bonding 
hypothesis requires that an addition be made 
to the list of “universals.” Thus, along with 
sex, food, shelter, social interaction, et cetera, 
one would specify the need for a male-bond. 
For social science, the efect could be that we 
could predict more clearly the needs (and per- 
haps the behavior) of males through their life 
cycles, and the correspcnding groups and in- 
stitutions communities will have—if Tiger’s 
analysis is correct. 

This has consequences for social policy and 
for education. Some objective discussion of 
anti-female tradition and the nature of exclu- 
sion of females from various male groups might 
simplify or clarify the problems women have 
when seeking careers in predominantly male 
organizations. 

Men “need” some haunts or occasions that 
exclude females, These might provide a useful 
counterbalance to the heavy emotional and 
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temporal demand of nuclear family life. Wives 
may fear their husbands congregating in all- 
male groups because it is assumed they will 
collectively seek out other women; in fact, they 
do not do this but prefer to drink, talk, or 
gamble. l 

Modifying the dynamics and repercussions of 
the male bond may help to after attitudes 
toward power, the value of destroying other 
communities’ people and property, and the con- 
ception that manliness is strength (rather than 
flexibility) and authority (rather than atten- 
tiveness to others). 

If women join in male enterprises, it may be 
necessary to recognize the desirability of either 
clearly permitting or clearly prohibiting sexual 
relations between participants, or of simply 
acknowledging the fact that sexual attraction 
exists and may cause difficulty for the group. 

According to Tiger, it may be unwise, there- 
fore, to be optimistic about the possibility that 
females will soon stimulate much change in the 
social system and sub systems at the root of 
war, as well as of happier actions. 

Sociologists must keep abreast of develop- 
ments in related disciplines. Among other de- 
velopments, the claims of contemporary biology 
that social life is accompanied by an infra-so- 
cial process demand an evaluation and a testing 
by sociologists. Tiger's book is a bold attempt 
to do just that, and on a currently unpopular 
theme. Hopefully it will not be the last. 


Women and the Law: The Unfinished Revolu- 
tion, by Leo Kanowitz, Albuquerque, 
N. M.: University of New Mexico Press, 
1969. 312 pp. $8.95. ' 


Ruts F. THOME 
St. Mary’s College 


Leo Kanowitz risks discovery by—and honor- 
ary membership in—the rising National Organi- 
zation for Women (N.0.W.). His carefully 
thorough analysis of the legal discrepancies 
surrounding women in today’s American society 
penetrates the socially acceptable and probes 
the cultural conditioning that “permits the con- 
tinuance of differential treatment.” Docu- 
mented cases from diverse courts and areas 
clarify historical nuances of overt and covert 
discrimination. In sharp contrast, the 1964 
Civil Rights Act (Title VII) and the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963 open doors to new legal status 
for women, regardless of the personal relation- 
ships suggested by the terms single, married, 
or divorced. 

A man no longer confers a “chattel” status 
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on the woman he marries; wives no longer lose 
property rights; divorce procedures begin to 
protect both spouses; and single women are 


_freed from marital expectations. 


Kanowitz has explored America’s sex-based 
legal inequalities with the precision and com- 
petence of the legal mind; his search for con- 
crete ‘examples to clarify responsibilities and 
to establish proofs of sex-based discrimination 
includes the court handling of the socially ab- 
normal (rape, abortion, prostitution) as well 
as increasingly known social injustices such as 
occur in divorce settlements. For the first time, 
to my knowledge, the varieties of discrimina- 
tion against the single woman (never married) 
are revealed. 

The interdependent and interrelated roles of 
man and woman bring into sharp focus the 
fact that the resources of mind, will, and emo- 
tion are significant to personal integrity and to 
American society and culture. 

Kanowitz’ description of an unfinished revo- 
lution offers hope to the educator, the execu- 
tive, the philosopher, and the theologian be- 
cause he presses firmly toward “a much-needed 
examination of the respective roles of the sexes 
in every sphere of American life” (p. vii). 

As a woman, educator, sociologist, and Ameri- 
can, I thank Kanowitz far his clarity of per- 
ception and his sensitivity to values; his book 
adds significantly to the growing library on 
women. I recommend it highly, particularly for 
its excellent appendices and detailed documen- 
tation. 


The Search for an Abcrtionist, by NANCY 
HowELL Lee. Chicago, Il.: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1969. 207 pp. $7.50. 


Joyce A. LADNER 


institute of the Black World 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Memorial Center 


The Search for an Abortiontst appears at a 
time when the topic has assumed a highly po- 
litical form. It was one of the most contro- 
versial issues of the Sixties because of the coun- 
try’s preoccupation with problems of hunger, 
women’s liberation, and the implications of the 
population explosion. 

Lee has filled a gap in our knowledge in sev- 
eral pertinent areas: the subjects of the study 
were women who have ‘actually encountered 
abortion; the study itself describes the tedious 
and often painful process necessary to find an 
abortionist; and it vividly describes the trauma 
and physical after-effects some women experi- 
ence. The greatest contribution is the revela- 
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tion that there is an informal communications 
network that a women must become a’ part 
of if she is to be successful in locating an abor- 
tionist. i 

The informal flow of information illustrates 
the importance of social networks in acquiring 
a service such as this one. It is within the con- 
text of these social networks that one recognizes 
the “ephemeral” social structure that regulates 
the abortion “underground.” Most of the sub- 
jects in the study encountered great difficulty 
in making contact with an abortionist. 

Lee demonstrates through the use of case 
studies that there is no single and direct chan- 
nel of information that can lead a woman to an 
abortionist. Often the search will lead the 
wealthy woman to a quasi-medical person and 
the lower-middle class woman to a doctor with 
the highest credentials. This differential access to 
services is almost accidental because the strict 
laws governing abortion prevent the establish- 
ment of a more regularized set of procedures. 
Some of the factors that account for this 
differential access are: “an unconflicted de- 
sire for abortion, personal qualities of skill and 
persistence, access to money, and... access to 
friends who are willing and able to help.” 
Lee’s conclusion is: “In obtaining an abortion, 
.. . it igs not what you know but who you 
know that matters” (p. 167). 

It is somewhat ironic that a book such as 
this could be written about the general difficulty 
of getting an abortion in this country, when, 
for example, Singapore has legalized abortions 
and charges only $1.50 for this service. Coun- 
tries throughout the world have relaxed abor- 
tion laws, but the United States continues to act 
a3 a “moral guardian” over her people. There 
is a contradiction in a social system that has 
stringent laws against abortion and, at the 
same time, allows millions of its citizens to 
starve. 

Unfortunately, this study is not an investiga- 
tion of what the average American woman un- 
dergoes in her search for an abortionist. It is 
a study of 114 middle and upper-middle class 
women, most of them well-educated and urbane. 
Almost 60% of the sample was drawn from 
the New York City-Boston area, nearly 20% 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles, and the 
remainder from about eight other states. The 
study excludes the lower-class, uneducated, 
rural, and perhaps black woman, since there is 
no mention of racial composition. The study is 
also marred by the inclusion of countless tables 
and charts that offer little more than additional 
verification for the theory that a large informal 
“social network” is necessary to obtain the in- 
' formation needed to secure an abortion. It is 
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the woman’s search unless an investigation is 
conducted with those women who tried unsuc- 
cessfully to obtain an abortion. Only then can 
the effectiveness of the informal “social net- 
work” of this ephemeral social system be as- 
sessed. 

Those social scientists who feel that the in- 
vestigator must assert his values in his work 
will be disappointed with this study. It is only 
in the last paragraph that one discovers what 
Lee’s attitudes toward abortion are. In the 
last sentence she asserts: “Only under a system 
of legally provided abortion can decisions about 
abortion be made on universalistic grounds, and 
only when the decision lies entirely in the hands 
of the woman involved and the doctor she 
chooses can we be assured that incompetent 
abortionists will cease to practice.” 


Sex in Prison: The Mississippi Experiment with 
Conjugal Visiting, by CoLumsus B. HOPPER. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1969. 160 pp. $5.95. 


WILLIAM NARDINI 
Indiana State University 


Hopper states that the purpose of this book 
is to l 
present the tindings of my study of the program 
(conjugal visiting )as it is practiced in Mississippi 
so that the students of penal institutions will be 


able to better evaluate its relevance for use in 
other prisons in America (p. 15). 


Hopper’s study involves a lengthy, but ap- 
propriate, description of the Mississippi State 
Prison at Parchman, and includes a discussion 
of its physical facilities, programs, staff, and 
inmates. He indicates that this prison is one of 
the largest penal farms in the world: it com- 
prises some 20,000 acres and in general ap- 
pearance resembles a large, private cotton 
plantation. The total inmate population at the 
time of this study was 2,223. Unfortunately, 
little or no data is presented on characteristics 
of the inmate population such as types of of- 
fenses, length of sentences, and previous crim- 
inality. However, it is important to note that 
the ratio of negro to white prisoners is two to 
one, and that most prisoners who avail them- 
selves of conjugal visiting privileges are negroes 
over twenty-five years of age. 

The data were compiled from personal inter- 
views, observations, and questionnaires, and 
analyzed by percentage comparisons and chi- 
square. The sample understudy comprised 77.9% 
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of the prison population confined in camps al-.> 
lowing conjugal visiting ; of this group 29% 
were actually receiving such visits. 

Hopper attempts to compare “inmates receiv- 
ing conjugal visits with those not receiving such 
visits in terms of their attitudes toward each 
other and the penitentiary staff’ (p. 111). 
Hopper’s theoretical concept is Clemmer’s 
prisonization process, i.e. “that process by 
which a prisoner adjusts to—and indeed adopts 
—the folkways, mores, customs and general cul- 
ture of the prisons” (p. 111). Seven hypotheses 
were tested to determine if those inmates re- 
ceiving conjugal visits were less prisonized 
than those noć receiving such visits. The hy- 
potheses were stated in reference to the varia- 
bles of loyalty to fellow prisoners; willingness 
to work hard at prison tasks; willingness to co- 
operate with staff; willingness to trust staff; 
trust in other inmates; inmate view of staff 
fairness; and tendency to have close inmate 
friends. 

Of the hypothesis tested, the findings sup- 
port only the four hypotheses dealing with in- 
mate-staff relationships. The remaining hypothe- 
ses, not substantiated by the findings, dealt with 
inmate-inmate relationships; and thus were 
most critical for determining whether conjugal 
visits insulate inmates from anti-social and 
primary inmate group influences, i.e., the proc- 
ess of prisonization. 

On the basis of extensive practical experi- 
ence in correctional work, I believe that findings 
can be explained by reference to the inmate’s 
desire to continue to have conjugal visits. If 
such inmates do not work well, do what staff 
desire, etc., the visits are terminated. There- 
fore I cannot support a program of conjugal 
visting, even as a useful method of neutralizing 
the process of prisonization. What is even more 
startling is that such a program was not suc- 
cessful in small, rural, camp-like or non-prison 
settings where most of the inmates participat- 
ing were serving their first sentence! 

Certain critical questions remain unanswered, 
altaough it must be realized that Hopper did 
not attempt to deal with all of them: 


(1) What is the relationship of conjugal visiting 
to post-release success or failure? The find- 
ings indicate that such visits do not eliminate 
inmate-inmate relationships. 

(2) What is the relationship between conjugal 
visiting and the maintenance of constructive 
family ties? Only sixteen families were in- 
terviewed, and the representativeness of such 
families is not clearly Indicated. I suspect 
that most inmates have few or no construc- 
tive family ties prior, during, or after com- 
mitment. 

Do available data from this or other studies 

indicate thet conjugal visiting will prevent 
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_ homosexuality ? It may be that those who 
“receive these visits are neither homosexuals 
or so disposed. 

(4) How can conjugal visiting succeed without 
a total and Sele ceri ta program of cor- 

f rectionalization ? 

(5) What will the future criminality of inmates 
be if we allow the same privileges to those 
who violate the law as we allow to those who 
are law-abiding in the absence of adequate 
programs of rehabilitation? 


It would appear that conjugal visits are al- 
lowed and encouraged in the Mississippi Prison, 
especially for negro inmates, because of the 
traditional, conservative, and Southern biologi- 
cal view of sex and the negro. It is probable 
that most of the innates who are receiving such 
visits should be on probation or parole, since the 
study indicates most were serving their first 
sentence. l 

One certainly must ag-ee with Hopper's 
statement that “a more meaningful study to 
ascertain the actual influence of the visits might 
employ a before and after technique” (p. 138). 
Even so, this book is certainly recommended, 
since it deals with a controversial subject now 
being considered by many administrators of 
correctional institutions. 


The Child Savers: The Invention of Delin- 
quency. by ANTHONY M. Pratt. Chicago, 
IlL: The University of a Press, 1969. 
230 pp. $8.50. 


RONALD L, AKERS 
University of Washington 


As an undergraduate, I learned that the ju- 
venile court represented a significant improve- 
ment over the earlier handling of young of- 
fenders as if there were in all respects indentical 
to and deserving of the same criminal sanctions 
as adult law violators. Later, I learned to 
modify this somewhat naive conception. But 
for the past five years I have been teaching 
students in my criminology and delinquency 
courses that the juvenile court and the related 
structure of delinquency control organizations 
grew out of a penological philosophy that was 
a fine ideal, a beneficial break with the past, 
but never attained in practice. After reading 
the Child Savers I shall never again teach these 
falsehoods. 

In a well reasoned and documented socio- 
historical analysis of the development of the 
juvenile court idea (mainly in Ilinois), Platt 
shows that the “child savirg” movement, which 
resulted in the establishment of a separate 
court and corrections’ system for juveniles in 
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essentially the form we know it today, grew out 
of social and political interests and a penal 
philosophy that were neither radical departures 
from the past nor especially liberal. The child 
savers were typically upper middle-class moral 
crusaders (mostly women) whose reforms were 
conservative consolidations of traditional poli- 
cies developing throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, not pieces of a new system. Their reform- 
ist zeal grew less out of humanitarian concern 
for harshly treated youngsters than out of a 
reaction to the threat urbanization, industriali- 
zation, and immigration posed to their values. 
The result was a system that incarcerated youth 
for long periods of time under regimes of strict 
discipline for the sake of inculcating “middle- 
class values and lower-class. skills” (p. 176). 

Platt’s major thesis (indicated in the book’s 
subtitle and repeated a number of times 
throughout) is that since the main object of 
the childsaving movement was the discovery 
and control of juvenile deviance, it “brought 
attention to and thus ‘invented’ new categories 
of youthful misbehavior which had been hi- 
therto unappreciated.” The “reforms” solidified 
the emerging paternalistic conception of adoles- 
cence as an inherently dependent status. This 
conception justified the erection of an anti-legal 
juvenile correctional system that blurred the 
distinction between dependency, pre-delin- 
quency, and delinquency, intervened in a youth’s 
life, stripped him of freedom without due proc- 
ess, and “saved” him from a “bad” nature and 
environment even when no offense (or one hav- 
ing no victim) had been committed or when acts 
for which adults were not indictable were 
involved. 

At times Platt digresses into polemics that add 
nothing and should have been omitted. He is 
scornful of sociological theories of delinquency, 
which he maintains are typically based on of- 
ficial data without “concern for how the label 
of delinquency gets applied” (p. 7). Such an 
indictment can no longer hold in view of the 
existence of a sizeable body of literature (none 
of which Platt cites) that has bypassed official 
data sources and that fully recognizes that 
populations of officials delinquents are ill-suited 
for constructing and testing theories of delin- 
quent behavior. He further attacks the “posi- 
. tivistic influence and scholar-technician tradi- 
iton,” which “tends to avoid issues that might 
be critical of responsible officials and manage- 
ment” (pp. 180-181). But I have yet to see a 
serious piece of sociological research on the 
correctional system that fits this agency-pander- 
ing description supposedly characterizing the 
whole field (and Platt cites none). The ap- 
pendix, which shatters the notion that up until 
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the last part of the nineteenth century the death 
penalty was commonly administered to chil- 
dren, is so well done that it should have been 
made a full-fledged chapter. 

The Child Savers is a valuable contribution 
to the growing corpus of knowledge on the so- 
cial and political process by which behavior and 
people get publicly defined as deviant. It is an 
interesting book, and an important book. Read 
it. 


Social Class and Delinguency, by LYNN Mc- 
DonaLtp. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1969. 240 pp. $8.50. 

Angry Adolescents, by Ronan GOLDMAN. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1969. 119 pp. $4.95. 

Kids, Cops, and Kilos: A Study of Contempo- 
rory Suburban Youth, by G. THOMAS GITCH- 
orr. San Diego, Calif.: Malter-Westerfield 
Publishing Co., 1969. 178 pp. Paperbound. 
2.95. 


EDWARD SAGARIN 
City College of New York 


Delinquency, like the related subjects of so- 
cial protest, generation gap, and the angry 
mood of blacks, is producing a plethora of 
literature, which occasionally offers new in- 
sights and perspectives. 

These three books range in quality from ex- 
cellent to less than mediocre: McDonald’s 
work, a dissertation fer the London School of 
Economics, is the best: the others will be eval- 
uated in detail later. McDonald sets out to 
determine the relationship between social class 
and delinquency, and investigates at the same 
time three other variables: neighborhood (not 
always reflecting social class), type of school 
(public versus grammar), and the “stream” 
within the school system. After a thorough re- 
view of the literature (primarily that of 
American writers—with the amazing omission 
of the Gluecks), McDonald notes major dif- 
ferences between the American and British 
scenes. American lower-class urban delinquency 
cannot be separated from the problems of the 
ghetto and the racial crisis. One can add that 
social class differentiation is certainly much 
sharper in England than in the United States: 
this country does not have the equivalent of 
the grammar and public school systems, and 
our division of students by ability or potential, 
a sort of tracking or a homogeneous system, is 
quite unlike English streaming. 

Working with four variables and with a- 
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group of young people given a self-administered 
questionnaire, McDonald found a positive re- 
lationship between lower social class and de- 
linquency admissions. The results were statis- 
tically significant for many types of admissions; 
other showed only non-significant trends. The 
manner in which the work was conducted and 
the results presented make the book extremely 
valuable for students in methods courses—more 
so, perhaps, than for students of delinquency. 
In the latter part of her book, McDonald dis- 
cusses the implication of her work for the 
British school system, but some of this dis- 
cussion, interesting as it is, is not germane to 
her major theme and does not even flow from 
it. It should not be overlooked, however, by 
those concerned with the sociology of educa- 
tion. 

Had this study been conducted in America, 


it would constitute a serious challenge to those 


who deny the preponderance of working-class 
delinquency. I have two major reservations. 
First, McDonald seems over-anxious to dis- 
count the work of those whose findings con- 
tradict her own and too ready to accept that of 
others with whom she agrees. She notes, for 
example, that Akers used a small sample of 
lower-class youth and that he obtained trends 
that were not statistically significant. There- 
fore, she states, it seemed reasonable to recom- 
pute the chi-square values, using the same pro- 
portion of admissions but making the N larger 
—the trend is magically transformed into sig- 
nificance. That this does violence to statistical 
concepts is quite apparent. A second reserva- 
tion concerns the validity of the responses she 
received. She never answers the question 
whether it is possible that middle-class school- 
boys might be more reluctant to reveal their 
transgressions than their lower-class counter- 
parts, even om an anonymous questionnaire. 
True, this is a difficult matter to investigate, 
but not impossible; and in the light of the 
theories of Miller or Cohen, it is not a far- 
fetched possibility. But theses are minor faults 
in a work of genuine scholarship. 

While reading Angry Adolescents, I had a 
feeling of déjà vu, or better, déjà lu. Then it 
struck me: this is To Sir, With Love, taken 
out of the classroom and put into a youth 
center, with the race question removed. What 
is left is a nice little scenario that should in- 
terest youth workers and movie-makers: the 
story of how a high school principal comes into 
a small town in England and tries to form a 
club for the surly, angry, and delinquent lower- 
class youths. He gives them firmness and af- 
fection, and while he does not emerge with a 
group of angels with whom he lives happily 


ever after, his results, in a small way, must 
have been rewarding. 

Using a title whose alliterztion is neither ap- 

pealing nor original, Gitchoff has published his 
doctoral dissertation in a form “that does not 
differ substantially from the original.” What a 
pity! If a faculty must award a doctorate for 
an oversized term paper of grade C quality, 
at least let it be concealed, lke the secrets that 
sociologists have discovered in other profes- 
sions. 
- This is the story of an effort to draw delin- 
quent suburban youth into what emerges as a 
toy government, and it is to be hoped that the 
work with the boys, was more successful than 
the work about them. But this is doubtful, if 
one judges by the evidence produced, such as 
the transcription of a taped interview. 

I confess that I have difficulty discussing the 
ideas of a book which is a complete jumble and 
in which nothing is clearly presented. It is sup- 
posed to he a study of middle- and upper-class 
delinquency, but from tke biographical re- 
marks, many of the youth emerge belonging 
to lower strata. In‘ one instance, where some 
autobiographies of boys are presented, the au- 
thor tells us that no changes were made, “with 
the exception of corrections in spelling.” At 
least someone tried to be kinder to the kids 
than anyone was to Gitchaff. Gross errors are 
not always that bad for the reader, as for ex- 
ample, when we are told of a kid who goes 
“from pot to heroine’— an exquisite example 
of double-double entendre. Despite this sort of 
thing, there is some good writing here and there | 
—-but it is invariably in mzterial being quoted 
and is often irrelevant. But even the quota- 
tions turn me off. The late Joseph D. Lohman 
(then dean of the school where the dissertation 
was being written) is quoted more frequently 
than anyone else; alas, Lohman died while the 
work was in progress, and he was succeeded by 
Leslie T. Wilkins. On the very last page of the 
book—hold the presses—guess who gets quoted. 
Such sycophancy will, I hope, go unrewarded 
and unencouraged. 


Marsjuanc, edited by ERICE Goopr. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1969. 197 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Hans SEBALD 
Arizona State Umversity 


“Tt is through the experience of disagreement 
and discord that the reader will encounter the 
‘reality’ of marijuana.” So promises the editor. 
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Goode acheives his goal, which is to present ob- 
jectively the major controversies surronding the 
use and abuse of marijuana. In fact, this com- 
paratively slim volume is more objective and 
comprehensive than such hefty tomes as Solo- 
mon’s Marijuana Papers. These qualities are 
mainly the result of a careful and balanced 
selection of essays—a selection that aspires to 
an even distribution between pros and cons of 
the complex drug issue. For example, the con- 
tributors include such contrasting figures as 
Harry J. Anslinger, former chief of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, and the editors of LEMAR 
(LEgalize MARijuana). The same Continental 
Divide separates the views of Earle and Robert 
Rowell—as expressed in three classics, “The 
Missing Link,” “The Pusher,” “The Weed of 
Madness” and the philosophy of several anony- 
mous authors relating their experiences as 
smokers and peddlers of the drug. 

A less judgmental and more sociological 
posture is reflected in Herbert Blumer’s “Atti- 
tudes Toward Addiction,” Howard S. Becker’s 
“Marijuana Use and the Social Context,” John 
C. Ball and Carl D. Chambers’ “Marijuana 
Smoking as a Precursor of Opiate Addiction,” 
and David P. Ausubel’s “The Psychology of the 
Marijuana Smoker.” 

Several papers are written by psychiatrist- 
physicians. Again, the editor selected divergent 
opinions. The restrictive view is expounded by 
Donald Louria, who teaches medicine at Cornell 
University’s medical school and believes that 
marijuana is harmful and should not be legal- 
ized. The permissive view is presented by 
Sheldon Cholst, who regards marijuana as “in- 
stant joy and relaxation” and holds that “‘hash- 
ish, the ‘fountain of youth’, causes no harm.” 
Between these extremes fall the more moderate 
opinions of James L. Goddard, former head of 
the Food and Drug Administration, and Dale 
Beckett, psychiatrist at Cane Hill Hospital, 
England. Both agree that properly conducted 
physiological and sociological research is re- 
quired before extreme political or legislative ac- 
tion can be realistically defended. 

Two papers make clear statements of the 
pharmacological qualities of marijuana; they 
should help dispel various popular myths—such 
as the assumption that marijuana is addictive 
and induces insanity and violence. “Dependence 
on Cannabis” is by the American Medical As- 
sociation; “The Medical View” is by Jerome 
H. Jaffe, Professor of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The papers, 24 in all, are arranged in seven 
sections: The Question of Motivation, Physio- 
logical Effects, Connection Between Marijuana 
and Heroin, The Dealer: Buying and Selling 
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Marijuana, Marijuana in the Schools, The Ques- 
tion of Legalization, The Epistemology and 
Esthetics of Pot. The book has a combined 
author-subject index, and there is a limited 
bibliography of recent works on the issue. 

This book can be recommended to students 
of behavioral science {particularly teachers and 
college students, for supplementary reading in 
deviant behavior, delinquency, social problems, 
etc.), social workers, law enforcement officers, 
and the general public. With only minor excep- 
tions (the sociologists write less clearly than the 
others), the articles are quite readable. Knowl- 
edge of technical terminology is not required 
for understanding. Another asset of the-book is 
the recency of most papers and references. The 
editor anticipates the curiosity of readers con- 
cerning individual authors by providing brief 
biographical notes. 

Goode’s informative and objective prefaces 
to each section add to the sociological quality 
of the book. He writes clearly and with insight. 
In summary, the book is an admirable achieve- 
ment, especially in the light of the intense emo- 
tionalism characterizing the marijuana issue in 
America today. 


Contributions to the Theory of Organization, 
edited by TORBEN Aczrsnap. Volumes I and 
H. New York: Humanities Press, 1969. Vol. 
I, 154 pp. Vol. II, 118 pp. Paperbound. $5.00 
each. 


DoNALD G. CHANDLER 
West Georgia College 


This two-volume publication of the Scanda- 
navian Summer University consists of fourteen 
articles that are the cutgrowth of a three-year 
cooperative effort of students and scholars from 
five countries: Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. The subject matter covered 
is broad and is approached from an interdisci- 
plinary basis. Three major areas of interest are 
considered: (1) the theory of organizations, (2) 
the conceptual models and theories that have 
been used in organizational research, and (3) 
current research projects. 

With respect to the theory of organization, 
P. G. Herbst (Volume I) aims to develop laws 
that can operate in all the possible kinds of uni- 
verses that may evolve. He does not reach his 
goal but does discuss some essential conditions, 
such as outcome certainty, under which net- 
works of behavioral laws emerge. In the article 
“Exchange, Influence and Power” in Volume I, 
Edmund Dahlstrom campares the approaches to 
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power of Homans, Blau, et al., with the ap- 
proaches of Simon, Dahl, and Oppenheim, in 
the hope of establishing a theory of power. His 
emphasis is on the exchange aspect of power. 

A quick overview of a number of papers re- 
veals a broad range of interest in conceptual 
models and theories in current research. Marek 
(Volume I) presents a theoretical model for 
analyzing the interrelation of social and techno- 
logical factors affecting the human contribu- 
tion to productive efficiency. Rhenman (Volume 
I) deals with the goals of organizations. His 
position is that the elements of goal formation 
of an organization exist on a decentralized basis 
similar to the pluralistic concept of community 
power. Moren (Volume II) questions the tra- 
ditional models (legal, political, and efficiency) 
used in analyzing boards and commissions in 
public administration and suggests that the or- 
ganizational goals are more complex than is 
assumed by the three approaches in question. 
Blegan (Volume IT) discusses the systems ap- 
proach to the study of organizations. He con- 
tends that the open-system way of thinking is 
a useful tool in the study of organizations and 
does not prematurely commit the student to 
any conceptual model. Berg (Volume IT) ex- 
amines the case-study method and its signifi- 
cance as a modern tool of organizational re- 
search. He emphasizes the need for careful 
selection of correct variables across organiza- 
tional types. In a brief article, Johnson (Volume 
II) presents a model for analyzing organiza- 
tional change. Wallroth (Volume IT) develops 
a means-ends model for analyzing organizations 
on the assumption that an organization is made 
up of a hierarchy of means and ends. 

The five remaining papers come under the 
heading of current research with specific hy- 
potheses to be tested. Randell (Volume I) deals 
with alienation and uniformity of behavior 
among draftees. Johansson (Volume I), using 
sociological and psychological theory, attempts 
to explain the correlation between rank and 
attitudes of staff members toward patients in a 
mental hospital. Hegland (Volume IT), from a 
study of two dissimilar work organizations, 
shows a close connection between organizational 
types and environmental conditions. Stymne 
(Volume II) deals with intraorganizational 
strain in relation to interdepartmental communi- 
cation. Wallis (Volume IT) studies traditional 
commitments of savings banks as institution- 
alized organizations, showing that both success- 
ful and unsuccessful practices result from tradi- 
tion-oriented policies. ` 

This book provides a review of a portion of 
the theory and methodology applicable to the 
study of formal organizations. It is more ap- 


propriate for the beginning student than the 
mature scholar, who would already be familiar 
with much that is discused. Because of their 
broadly-based theoretical foundations, most of 
the papers dealing with current research have a 
wider range of interest than might be suggested 
by the specific topics. 


Readings on Modern Organizations, edited by 
Amitar ETZIONL Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 292 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.95. 


SUE MARQUIS 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


The 28 articles of this reader have been re- 
printed from other sources, except for the 
editor’s one article and his introduction. The 
question therefore arises, Does the bringing to- 
gether of this particular group of very good 
articles justify another publication? 

One merit of the book is that it does not 
pigeon-hole the articles into sections such as 
methodology, informal orgenization, etc. There- 
fore there is no constrains to view an article 
from one particular direction. Indeed, many of 
the articles can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses (Homans’ report of the Hawthorne 
studies is a case in point). Nevertheless, there 
are several major themes around which the 
articles may be grouped. 

The reader leads off with a series of articles 
concerning the approaches to organization 
theory. In accord with tradition, there is an 
example from Weber, followed by others illus- 
trating the human relations approach (Homans, 
Baumgartel), the classical approach, (Simon) 
and the structuralist approach (Bensman and 
Rosenberg). There is no specific example from 
the recent work with the systems approach, 
though the article by Gecrgopoulos and Tan- 
nenbaum on organizational effectiveness may be 
used. 

Another series of articles deals with the goals 
of an organization. The related articles discuss 
the difficulty of measuring goals, the effective- 
ness of the organization in reaching them, and 
the relationship between goals and structure. 

Another advantage of the reader is that in 
many cases one article flows from another and 
builds upon or extends tie articles before it. 
This is particularly apparent in the series of 
articles starting with decision-making and ending 
with leadership. The sequence includes an ex- 
planation of the rational and nonrational aspects 
of decision-making, an attempt at mechanical 
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implementation of a rational model in HEW, 
and a discussion of the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. 

The final major sequence deals with the rela- 
tion of the organization and society. This in- 
cludes such facets as the power of large corpora- 
tions and the effects of automation. 

- The reader does not provide a summary of 
the field nor touch on all the areas of concern 
to those interested in organizations. For ex- 
ample, there are no articles related to super- 
visory styles or organization size—two areas in 
which considerable work has been done. Indeed, 
many of the articles are not necessarily organi- 
zational. A vivid example is the Bales article, 
“In Conference,” in which some of the experi- 
ments with interaction process analysis are de- 
scribed, as well as some of the laboratory find- 
ings. “In Conference” should be of interest to 
anyone concerned with decision-making, but at 
no point does Bales relate it to organizational 
activity or roles, Similarly, “modern organiza- 
tion” must be broadly interpreted to include 
Etzioni’s article, which questions the ability of 
man to deliberately direct society and suggest3 
a Keynesian theory of societal processes that 
will allow us to improve our guiding capacity. 
Given its idiosyncracies, students of organiza- 
tion will need a guide to get the maximum 
benefit from the reader. 

The obvious guide is Etzioni’s Modern Or- 
ganizations. With the reader, Modern Organiza- 
tions changes from a handy overview of the 
study of organizations into a text for introduc- 
tory courses. With appropriate and necessary 
examples readily available, both the instructor 
and student are spared from going from journal 
to journal. The articles have been well-selected 
to exemplify the format and topics of Modern 
Organizations. 

One final comment: since little work beyond 
the selection of articles is needed to create an 
instant book, complete source references for 
each article would seem to be a minimum ser- 
vice to the reader. In this reader there are 
several instances where the source reference is 
incomplete. 


Occupations and the Soctal Structure, by 
Ricuarp H. HALL. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 393 pp. $7.95. 

BERNARD GOLDSTEIN 
Rutgers University 
According to the author, this book has three 


‘purposes: (1) “to analyze the manner in which 
the occupational system articulates with the 


balance of the social system”; (2) “to describe 
and analyze the various types of occupations as 
they exist in the social system”; (3) to serve 
as a text in courses in occupational sociology or 
as a supplement to related courses. Hall has 
achieved these goals and has, in the process, 
integrated much of the relevant literature of 
the past two decades. 

Part I briefly reviews the historical context 
of occupations and discusses individual re- 
sponses to work in regard to motivation, satis- 
faction, and alienation. In Part II, a systematic 
analysis of occupations is made, using the basic 
census categories of occupations as a framework. 
Hall discusses the salient characteristics of oc- 
cupational situses and career contingencies, par- 
ticularly among the professions. He discusses 
in some detail the meaning of professionalism, 
the process of professionalization, and the conse- 
quences for professions of working in sites with 
different occupational mixes. 

In Part II, Hall examines the relationship of 
occupations to stratification and technological 
change, and to social institutions such as the 
family, education, and the political system. Here 
he touches on most of the relevant topics, but 
in a rather routine way. Thus, for example, in 
the chapter on technological change, he reviews 
findings from a range of empirical studies on 
the impact of technological change on mana- 
gerial structure and functions, the skill levels 
of typical tasks within occupations, and the 
development of new occupations. But he does 
not venture beyond these issues to broader ones. 
What, for example, might be the consequences 
of altering the traditional nexus between skill 
and responsibility? How are wage scales to be 
set when there is a lessening relationship be- 
tween individual eifort and productivity? What 
are the implications, if any, for the traditional 
hierarchy of occupations in the emerging auto- 
mated and computerized industrial society? 

Hall has produced a lucid and useful ordering 
of a large body of sociological literature. The 
focus is clearly on the subject at hand, not on 
sociology itself. Although it is not written for 
the lowest common denominator among under- 
graduates, the book is free of esoteric termi- 
nology and should make an excellent text. It 
will be useful also as background reading for 
graduate students entering seminars in occupa- 
tional or industrial sociology without prior ex- 
posure to these subjects. 

On a technical level, the lay-out and printing 
are attractive. Footnotes are where you can 
find them, at the bottom of the appropriate 
page. Unfortunately, there is no bibliography. 

The bock is deficient in ways that may be 
considered matters of taste. It is antiseptic. 
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Since the census does not classify well-estab- 
lished but illegal occupations, these are ex- 
cluded from consideration. Minorities are 
treated in three pages in the chapter on the pro- 
fessions. The exclusionary practices of the 
crafts, and the consequences of this, are referred 
to in one sentence. Hall emphasizes his concern 
with change, but makes no reference to the pro- 
liferation of job training programs for the dis- 
advantaged or the “new careers” movement, or 
what these phenomena tell us about the nature 
of occupations and their relationship to the 
social structure. The book needs a touch of 
humor and a whiff of life. Perhaps these stric- 
tures are signs of the advancement of our disci- 
pline, 


Planned Organizational Change: A Study tn 
Change Dynamics, by GARTH N. Jones. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 243 pp. 
$6.50. 


CHARLES K. WARRINER 
University of Kansas 


This work is an expression of the faith in 
social engineering. The author, a former “change 
agent” (AID), seeks to bridge “the gap between 
the social science scholar and the practitioner of 
administration” by constructing a “model or 
concept” of change that will help to effectively 
“plan and implement changes” in human society. 

In order that the model will be “based largely 
upon empirical evidence,” Jones chose 190 cases 
reported in journals such as Human Organiza- 
tion, “books,” and other sources. Characteristics 
of these cases (such as type of change agent, 
type of “client system,” goals of each, strategies 
and tactics, “structuring of change,” and evalua- 
tions of effectiveness) are classified according 
to an extensive scheme of categories, sub-cate- 
gories, and sub-sub-categories. 

The meat of the book consists of 28 com- 
pound cross-classification tables and arrays. In 
a few cases Jones has computed percentage dis- 
tributions, but in no case has he made tests of 
the significance of differences or determined 
whether the internal distributions are within the 
range of chance variation. In interpreting these 
data he uses phrases such as “strong correla- 
tion” or “almost perfect correlation,” but if he 
has indeed computed correlations he indicates 
neither the method of computation nor the re- 
sulting values. 

The conclusions Jones draws from these data 
are often stated in terms of general applicability 
to “situations of planned organizational change,” 
yet I suspect that his data come from a very 


special body of change situations and that he 
may be merely describing some of the implicit 
criteria by which these cases come to be in- 
cluded in his study. The exact nature of the 
“sample” is difficult to determine because the 
cases are nowhere listed or generally described. 
It is probable that the greater bulk are cases of 
intervention by an outside agency or society 
(the AID or BIA syndrome). Thus, for ex- 
ample, in 143 of the 190 cases, the agent of 
change was “predominant” in the goal-setting 
process; in 128 of the 190 cases, the initiation 
of change was “75-100%” by the change agent. 

For many, the most interesting table will be 
number 28, “Actor Interachon and Goal Set- 
ting,” which shows the degree of goal achieve- 
ment by the actor predominant in the goal- 
setting process. Where the client system was 
predominant, 83% of the cases resulted in goal 
achievement; where goals were mutually set by 
client and agent, only 51% resulted in goal 
achievement; where the change agent was pre- 
dominant, only 38% resulted in goal achieve- 
ment! Although Jones has the data, he has not 
controlled for variations in other factors (such 
as strategies used) in analyzing these relation- 
ships. 

Despite this evidence that agents of change 
can be successful only 38% of the time, Jones 
concludes that change can be planned by a 
change agent who “functions as a master 
manipulator as well as a social architect”! The 
arrogance and presumptuousness of this view, 
which pervades the book, combined with analy- 
tical and methodological madequacy, obscure 
the many minor faults of presentation, organiza- 
tion, typography, and editirg. 


Remaking an Organization: Innovation in a 
Specialised Psychiatric Hospital, by Jay 
SCHULMAN. Albany, N. Y.: State University 
of New York Press, 1969. 255 pp. $10.00. 


RICHARD F. LARSON 
University of Florida 


Remaking an Organization is basically a study 
of structural innovation and the conditions that 
promote or inhibit organizational change. As 
Larson defines the term, structural innovation 
involves the attempts made by various members 
of an organization to modify the system in a 
qualitative manner. Most of these are based on 
the desire of organizational participants to solve © 
organizational problems or promote organiza- 
tional efficiency. i 

Between 1954 and 1963 Schulman collected 
data from two psychiatric facilities, The New 
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York State Psychiatric Institute and units of 
the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 
‘ using participant observation, interviews, and 
questionnaires. He was able to locate and study 
131 structural innovations in the two facilities. 
` The data were not intended for testing hy- 
potheses; rather the author sought “to uncover 
relationships between a limited number of sets 
of conditions and dimensions of structural inno- 
vation and to state these relationships as hy- 
potheses or propositions in precise enough terms 
so that they may be subjected to verifications.” 

Structural innovation is treated as a process 
rather than a single act. As a process, it consists 
of a series of interrelated actions and reactions. 
This particular study, however, is only interested 
in two points or stages of innovation: initiation 
and adoption. Initiation is defined as the seeking 
of permission from appropriate personnel to 
undertake a trial. The subsequent decision to 
adopt the innovation is the second facet of the 
study. An innovation is defined as adopted when 
any one of three conditions is met: (1) the in- 
novation is given line or budgetary support; 
(2) the innovation continues in existence 
through the life of two consecutive administra- 
tions; (3) the innovation remains in effect for 
a period of three years without substantial 
modification. 
" Although this monograph is relatively short 
(255 pages), the material is divided into six 
parts (Introduction, Historical Context, Social 
Context, Findings, Structural Interpretations, 
and Conclusions), eleven chapters, two appen- 
dices (which list the 131 innovations and re- 
produce an attitude questionnaire), and a 
bibliography. Pertinent data are presented in 52 
tables. These are easy to interpret, even for the 
beginning college student, primarily because 
most of them contain percentage data and omit 
complex statistics. Two features, however, are 
missing: a subject index and an author index. 

Schulman has presented his material in an 
attractive package. It has something for sociol- 
ogists interested in organizational change and 
innovations (as is apparent from a quick glance 
at the title and the table of contents) and for 
the student of medical sociology and social psy- 
chiatry as well. This study of structural innova- 
tions is also a study of the history, origin, and 
development of a psychiatric facility, namely, 
the New York Psychiatric Institute. Chapter 
. two, which gives the history of the psychiatric 
institute, will appeal to most individuals in- 
terested in gaining an inside view of the growth 
and evolution of a psychiatric institution. 

Five variables are analyzed for their impact 
on innovations. These are occupational rank, 
intraoccupational rank or organizational rank, 


area of activity, type of resource mobilization, 
and type of organizational control system. To 
take but one example, the distribution of in- 
novations is presented by occupational sub- 
grouping: psychiatry, clinical psychology, social 
service, occupational therapy, recreational ther- 
apy, nursing, attendants, and sociology. 

Six variables are studied for their association 
with the adoption of innovation. Five of these 
variables are the same as those just mentioned. 
A sixth is the type of implementation used by 
the innovator to move his innovation to 
adoption. 

Schulman is to be commended for his stimu- 
lating examination of structural innovations in 
the areas of patient care, administration, re- 
search, and the training of hospital personnel. 
The result is a highly readable and sociologically 
relevant book. 


An Occupation in Confict: A Study of the Per- 
sonnel Manager, by GEORGE Ritzer and HAR- 
RISON M. Trice. Ithaca, N. Y.: New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, 1969. 127 pp. $5.00. ` 


DoNALD F. Roy 
Duke University 


The authors of this volume seek to con- 
tribute to two fields: personnel administration 
and occupational sociology. They examine the 
behavior of the personnel manager (mainly by 
means of a questionnaire survey) and use their 
findings to provide a basis for critical scrutiny 
of various notions held by social scientists, 
practitioners, and textbook writers. Their inter- 
est is primarily to develop theory, not to im- 
prove practice. However, they do concede that 
their work might turn out to be practically 
useful. 

The survey, conducted with the encourage- 
ment of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration, aimed for a 33% nation-wide 
sample of male personnel managers from the 
ASPA membership lists. The response rate was 
66.2% of a sample of over 600. In addition, as a 
validity check of sorts, there were in-depth 
interviews of 75 personnel executives and spe- 
cialists in five cities. Use was also made of 
materials gathered by another research group 
in a single organization. 

Ritzer and Trice designed their questionnaire 
to apply to iour theoretical aspects of occupa- 
tional sociology, namely, professionalism, com- 
mitment, role conflict resolution, and occupa- 
tional image. With reference to criteria set 
forth by others, they conclude that personnel 
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management, as an occupation, is but partly 
professionalized, possessing some characteristics 
of professionalism but not others. Then, re- 
ferring to their own research, they look at 
individuals who play the occupational role and 
find them but “mildly” professional. For in- 
stance, only two-thirds of the polled personnel 
managers majored in fields related to personnel 
work, only one-third planned to be in personnel 
work while in school, and just 32% found their 
first employment in personnel. Worse yet, they 
tend to be less active in the ASPA than in other 
associations, and they carry a split commitment 
to occupation and organization. 

The discovery of this “dual loyalty” phenom- 
enon leads the authors to critically examine 
Becker’s “side bet” explanation for organiza- 
tional commitment. Noting that respondents 
claim such stakes in continuing company affilia- 
tion as age, wives, and children, while at the 
same time expressing approximately equal com- 
mitment to company and occupation, they call 
for a new theory. They suggest that organiza- 
tional commitment be seen as a “residual cate- 
gory,’ coming into play when the occupation is 
found to lack meaning. The employee who fails 
to find sufficient meaning in his work turns to 
company or union for identification. Since the 
personnel man finds himself involved in both 
meaningful and meaningless tasks, he experi- 
ences but moderate occupational commitment 
and supplements this light attachment to his 
work with moderate organizational identification. 

The research of Gross, Mason, and McEachern 


on role conflict resolution is involved in a second 


major theoretical reconstruction urged by Ritzer 
and Trice. Their questionnaire presents two 
“personnel problem” situations. For each situa- 
tion, six different pairings of four “significant 
other roles pose conflicting decisions for the 
respondents to resolve, and for each conflicting 
decision five options for resolution are pro- 
vided.” “Independent action” if offered as an 
option, in addition to the four used by Gross, 
et al.: act in accord with A’s decision, act in 
accord with B’s, compromise, or withdraw. The 
main discovery was that respondents chose in- 
dependent action most frequently in all varia- 
tions of both cases (50% of the choices for 
Problem 1 and 62% for Problem 2). It was also 
found that choices were influenced by a variety 
of contingencies. 

A fourth conclusion of the study is based in 
this striking predilection for independent action: 
the ideology of personnel management is quite 
at variance with the actual behavior of its prac- 
titioners as revealed-by the questionnaire prob- 
ing. Oddly, personnel people themselves share 
in the “myth” that they are unassertive advisors 


and compromisers. Finally. the authors note a 
trend toward greater professionalism. 

The heart of this study end the main weight 
of its contribution lie in its attempt to revise 
the conceptual scheme used by Gross, et al. and 
to retest their hypotheses. The authors question 
their own assumption that polled choices repre- 
sent real-life actions, then point to the 75 depth 
interviews (admittedly not “representative”) 
as evidence that some personnel managers have 
been behaving in a manner consistent with the 
survey findings. 

The discovery that personnel managers tend 
to entertain a dual commitment is intriguing, 
but the new theory appears to have some loose 
logical connections. It’s not hard to find workers 
with a distaste for their jobs who identify with 
neither company nor-union. There may be dual 
alienations as well as dual loyalties. 

It is interesting to note that the behavior of 
personnel managers is at variance with the 
“stooge” myth that many of us have been 
taking on faith, and that the trend is toward 
an even more assertive professionalism. How- 
ever, whether these men make the team or not 
seems relatively inconsequential in comparison 
with as yet unasked questions concerning the 
social significance of their growing autonomy. 


Doctors ond Docirines: The Ideology of Medi- 
cal Care in Canada, by BERNARD R. BLISHEN. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: University of Toronto Press, 
1969. 202 pp. $8.50. 


Kraus J. RoGHMANN 
Umversity of Rochester 


The ideology of a profession, especially that 
of the medical profession, is a fascinating topic 
for study. Problems like self-governance by pro- 
fessional societies, peer-group control and evalu- 
ation, codes of ethics, and the required intensive 
socialization in professional schools will be re- 
flected in the content of professional ideology. 
Professionalization, as a form of work organiza- 
tion, has received considerable attention in the 
sociclogical literature. In the absence of a hier- 
archical authority structure for the coordination 
and supervision of activities, ideological com- 
mitments serve important control functions. Is 
the form of medical-care organization implied 
by the ideology capable of handling today’s 
problems of quality medical care for all? How 
effective are the internal control mechanisms of 
a profession? 

Questions like these come into one’s mind 
upon hearing the title of this book; however, 
the reader will not find answers to these ques- 
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tions there. To the extent that Blishen attempts 
' a sociological analysis, he is concerned with the 
rise of such ideology, not with its consequences 
for the organization of professional services. He 
interprets the ideology of the medical profession 
as a kind of defense mechanism against the 
strains imposed by its role in modern society. 
The theoretical approach chosen is that of struc- 
tural-functionalism, which focuses on the rela- 
tionship between the ideology of the medical 
profession and the general values in the histori- 
cal setting of the larger society. Readers expect- 
ing new sociological insights into the internal 
functioning of professions will be disappointed. 

The core of the book, presented in three chap- 
ters in the middle of the book, is an informative 
account of the Canadian medical profession’s 
reactions to a medical insurance program ed- 
ministered and financed by the government. 
Blishen served as Research Director for the 
Royal Commission on Health Services, which 
was established in 1961 and submitted its report 
„in 1964. This background gave Blishen a unique 
access to a body of detailed information that is 
both a strength and a weakness of the book. 
We find details on population development in 
Canada, the distribution of educational oppor- 
tunities, the characteristics of Canadian society, 
the physician-population ratio, medical-care 
prices, etc. There are numerous tables from the 
Commission’s report and references to the 1961 
census of Canada. Public statements of the 
Canadian Medical Association on health insur- 
ance are given in the Appendix. Other primary 
data consist of correspondence between the 
Medical Association and the government and 
excerpts from the Medical Care Act. Historical 
details about the enactment of medical-care in- 
surance programs in Canada are discussed. This 
descriptive part of the book is clearly its strong- 
est side: the information is of general interest 
to sociologists, physicians, and administrators 
alike. It can be a valuable starting point for 
sociclogical analyses. 

Unfortunately, Blishen intends his book for 
other readers as well. Following two introduc- 
tory chapters, he presents an introduction to 
medical sociology that deals with medical edu- 
cation, the organization of private practice, and 
the organization of hospitals. The presentation 
is a textbook analysis, i.e., it presents resulis 
_ from the classical literature in the field supple- 
mented by references to the Canadian scene. 


The intended audience would be college students: 


receiving a sociological introduction to Canadian 
medical institutions. 

The last three chapters on the ideology of the 
medical profession are addressed to an audience 
of professional social scientists. However, the 
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textbook character of the first part of the book 
and the descriptive report style of the second 
part “spill over” into this professional part, 
where a more rigorous treatment of the problem 
is needed. For instance, in Chapter 9, “The 
Foundations of Ideology,” after learning that 
“the ideological beliefs of the medical profession 
have emerged out of the common Canadian cul- 
tural heritage,” we are treated to a discussion 
of the historical development of Canadian 
society. In Chapter 10, “The Content of Ide- 
ology of Medical Care,” we find a list of eight 
specific themes and a computation of their fre- 
quency of occurrence in the six statements 
issued by the Canadian Medical Association on 
health and medical-care insurance. The themes 
are discussed with reference to general values 
in Canadian society and interpreted as resulting 
from the strain of the physician’s role. Chapter 
11, “Ideological Consensus,” discusses six tables 
presenting results from a survey among Cana- 
dian physicians on preferred sponsorship of 
medical insurance plans. 

Blishen’s book can be recommended to the 
reader who wants a sociological description of 
Canadian medical-care institutions and the en- 
actment of a governmental insurance plan, but 
not to anyone expecting a contribution to the 
advancement of sociology as a science. 


The Task-Tuned Orgenizatton of Groups, by 
Gumo B. Couen. Amsterdam, Holland: 
Swets and Zeitlinger, 1969. 212 pp. Paper- 
bound. HA. 27.50. 


CHARLES D. WARD 
University of Maryland 


This book is concerned with the structure and 
functioning of small groups. It describes a co- 
ordinated program of theory construction and 
laboratory research carried out recently at the 
University of Groningen in the Netherlands. A 
central thesis is that the nature of the group’s 
task plays an important role in determining the . 
kind of internal structure the group eventually 


evolves. A second and equally important thesis 


is that the group’s task and structure, both 
separately and jointly, influence the group’s 
over-all problem-solving performance. Although 
these basic ideas are bcth interesting and impor- 
tant, they are not new. What remains as the 
original feature of the book, other than the 
reports of the author’s empirical research, is the 
attempt to make the ideas more explicit con- 
ceptually as well as to systematize them into a 
model from which other testable hypotheses 
can be derived. The book is more successful as 
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a theoretical endeavor than as an empirical ef- 
fort at hypothesis testing. 

The book contains seven chapters and a short 
prologue and epilogue. The prologue makes clear 
that the theoretical model to be derived is an 
information-processing model that intentionally 
ignores motivational factors and deals only with 
groups in which all members cooperate fully. A 
preliminary attempt is made in Chapter 1 to 
identify the general characteristics of problem 
solving through an interesting analysis of the 
common features of information processing by 
humans, electronic computers, and cybernetic 
systems. Cohen concludes that problem solving 
proceeds in identifiable phases, and that this 
process is always characterized by a hierarchical 
structure, in that coordination is required to 
combine subproblem solutions into an over-all 
solution. A useful distinction is made in Chapter 
2 between “sensor-type” tasks, which are con- 
cerned primarily with the intake of information, 
and “control-type” tasks, which are concerned 
primarily with the evaluation and coordination 
of informational input. The author contends 
that a hierarchical group organization should be 
optimal for a control-type task, and a group 
organization of low centrality optimal for a 
sensor-type task. Strangely enough, this proposi- 
tion is derived from a review of experimental 
literature comparing the performance of indivi- 
duals with leaderless groups; the proposition 
and its derivation are open to question by reason 
of the conspicuous absence of brainstorming and 
social facilitation research from the review: 
Several important concepts are introduced in 
Chapter 3, but they are treated too generally 
and briefly; the result is an uncomfortable de- 
gree of conceptual ambiguity in their subsequent 
use. Chapter 3 concludes with a formal presen- 
tation of seven hypotheses to be tested empiri- 
cally. The brief epilogue at the end of the book 
discusses possible complexities due to power dif- 
ferences among the members. 

The remaining three-fourths of the book 
(Chapters 4—7) report in painfully great detail 
the author’s efforts to test the hypotheses of 
Chapter 3. For the most part, the experiments 
are relatively barren of unequivocal findings, 
although those that do emerge are more often 
than not consistent with the hypotheses. Ap- 
proximately 30% of the book consists of the 
tables and figures; the majority of the ma- 
terial is of relatively trivial interest or is highly 
redundant. A more serious shortcoming involves 
some rather glaring methodological inadequacies 
in several of the experiments, most notably the 
experiment reported in Chapter 5. The method- 
ological defects in this cumbersome experiment, 
to mention just a few, include serious confusions 
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involving both independent vanables, substan- 
tial subject loss, and conceptual ambiguity with 
respect to both independent and dependent vari- 
ables. A tctal of 22 dependent measures are used 
in just this one experiment. The general scarcity 
of unequivocal findings is not surprising in view 
of such difficulties. : 

The reader of this book must have great en- 
durance and a high tolerance for frustration. 
It is poorly written and poorly edited, even 
after an allowance is made for possible transla- 
tion difficulties. The language is awkward and 
frequently ambiguous; the organization within 
each section is difficult to follow because of 
quite arbitrary variations in paragraphing, in- 
dentation, and size of type; typographical errors 
abound; the depth of detail is uneven; and the 
text contains too many irrelevant digressions. 
The book would be almost impossible to read 
if it were not for its unusually helpful headings 
and summaries. 


Sport, Culture, and Society: A Reader on the 
Sociology of Sport, edited by Joun W. Loy, 
Jr. and GERALD 5. Kenyan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1969. 464 pp. $8.95. 


Gus TURBEVILLE 
Coker College 


Anyone looking for a reacer on the sociology 
of sport will find this book a real smorgasbord 
ranging from such dull and esoteric pieces as 
Roger Caillois’s “The Structure and Classifica- 
tion of Games” to David Boroff’s delightful and 
well-written “A View of Skiers as a Subculture.” 
In between, there are clarifying articles (such 
as the authors’ “Toward a Sociology of Sport’), 
a model research piece by Günther Lüschen, 
“Social Stratification and Social Mobility among 
Young Sportsmen,” and the classic report by 
David Riesman and Reuel Denney on “Football 
in America: A Study in Culture Diffusion.” Al- 
together, there are 35 articles describing various 
aspects of the sports culture. 

Since this book is not intended as the basic 
textbook for a course, it would be unfair to 
criticize it as such. At the same time, I am 
bothered by the unevenness of the writing and 
the inevitable jumping from subject to subject. 
For example, an article.on “Socio-psychological 
Attributes Associated with the Early Adoption 
of a Sport Innovation” is immediately followed 
by a piece on “Sportugese: A Study of Sports 
Page Communication.” There is no single Ime 
of coherent theory tying the various sections 
and subsections together, and this makes the 
selection of articles appear to be capricious. 
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An outstanding feature of the book is the ex- 
tensive bibliography at the end. After noting 
the inclusion of such modern classics as Jerry 
Kramer’s Instant Replay, George Plimpton’s 
Paper Lion, Bill Veeck’s The Hustler’s Hand- 
book, and Jack Olsen’s The Black Athlete—A 
Shameful Story, I was disappointed that none 
of. the selections were taken from these books. 
It is in the reading of such material that a stu- 
dent’s interest is often piqued, and too often in 
sociology interesting material has been covered 
up by turgid prose. Somewhat related to this is 
the fact that some of the articles are old and 
contain outmoded statistics. Examples: ‘“Pro- 
fessional Sports and the Antitrust Laws” was 
first published in 1957, and the costs of college 
football have soared since “College Football 
Has Become a Losing Business” appeared in 
1962. 

But essentially this is a good book, and in 
general I liked it. It will be suitable for its 
intended purpose—to be a reader for courses in 
the sociology of sports—although the instructor 
would be well advised to assign readings with 
Maximum selectivity. s 

Some interesting tidbits: Spencer advocated 
sports as a way of dissipating surplus energy. 
Tarde, naturally, emphasized imitation as a key 
factor in play. It was Lazarus’s contention that 
play was “recreative” and a way of getting over 
fatigue. Groos said that play was study for 
adult life. Appleton thought that play had a 
physical basis, and correlated it with matura- 
tional changes. Hall, in his “Recapitulation 
Theory,” viewed play as a reliving of our 
ancestral activities. To Shand, play was simply 
expressing joy. But McDougall held that it was 
motivated by the rivalry instinct, while Adler 
theorized that it was a method of overcoming 
inferiority complexes. 

One of the better articles in the book is 
A. S. Daniels’ “The Study of Sport as an Ele- 
ment of the Culture.” Of exceptional interest is 
his report of R. Maheu’s views on sport and 
culture. Maheu lamented the failure of artists 
and intellectuals to use sports in their work, 
especially since artistic, intellectual, and athletic 
activities all originate from leisure. He believed 
that sport has not attained its proper acceptance 
because a low value is placed on the body. 

Perhaps the most poignant chapter in the 
book is “The Occupational Culture of the 
Boxer” by S. Kirson Weinberg and Henry 
Arond. They point out that boxers come pre- 
dominantly from the lower socio-economic 
classes and that boxing offers a potentially quick 
road to fame and fortune. Fighters frequently 
develop a coterie of followers, dress flashily, 
and conceive of themselves as neighborhood 
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celebrities. But many of them fight long past 
their prime and even after serious injury. One 
boxer, who was barred from further matches 
because he was blind m one eye, appreciated his 
managers ability to get him matches in other 
States. 


Intsraction Concepts of Personality, by ROBERT 
C. Carson. Chicago, IU.: Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1969. 306 pp. $7.50. 


RoNALD A. HARDERT 
Arizona State University 


This book is a highly systematic analysis of 
interactional concepts and propositions related 
to human personality. Although Carson (a 
clinician) leans in the direction of cognitive 
psychology and interactional social psychology, 
he does not discount behaviorism except “in its 
purest and most radical form” (p. 7). Instead, 
he argues for the use of a parsimonious sub- 
jectivity eventually anchored in observables. 
Carson’s resistance to any single theoretical ap- 
proach to personality (behaviorism, mentalism, 
parallelism, or materialism) gives the book ex- 
cellent potential for upper-division courses in 
social psychology and graduate seminars in per- 
sonality theory. Highlights of the work include 
a sensitive and coherent treatment of the work 
of Harry Stack Sullivan (Chapter 2); a presen- 
tation of an exchange theory of social interac- 
tion based on that of Thibaut and Kelley (Chap- 
ter 5); a discussion of various learning theories 
grouped under two general categories: “Action 
Learning” and “Cogritive Learning” (Chapter 
3): a‘systems approach to personality disorder 
in terms of extranormative attempts to estab- 
lish stable interpersonal relationships (p. 232); 
and, finally, an explication of a psychotherapy 
that would exchange “medical disease” and 
“rizid S-R” models of mental illness for a more 
cognitively-oriented theory (Chapter 8). This 
las: approach describes the disordered person 
in terms of his image (means) and his plans 
(goals) and the relations obtaining among them. 

Other nice features of the book include Car- 
son’s attempt to provide a formal taxonomy of 
recurring social situations, including typical in- 
terpersonal demands that tend to arise in those 
situations (Chapter 4). This endeavor is con- 
sistent with the author’s definition of personality 
and behavior (pp. 7-9) in terms of both “dis- 
positional tendencies’’ and situational demands 
(e.g., social roles). However, some readers will 
be disturbed by the eclecticism inherent in as- 
suming a position somewhere between atomism 
and holism, or, using Carson’s terms, between 
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“intra-individual and environmental forces” (p. 
9). What might be more useful at this point is 
an adequate taxonomy of interactional situations 
that would allow us to somehow “measure” 
the varying relative influence of individual and 
structural variables on behavior in different sit- 
uations. This kind of classification of concepts 
might allow the generation of testable hypoth- 
eses and theory-building in Homans’ sense of 
the term. Mere presentation of “types of inter- 
personal contracts” (Chapter 6), such as “game” 
examples. from Eric Berne (pp. 191-214), 
would not seem to allow us to move in the 
direction of greater refinement. 

More detailed criticisms of Carson’s book in- 
clude the following: 


(1) The contenHon that “Sullivan, to a greater 
‘degree than any other major personality the- 
orist, emphasized the crucial significance of 
language in personality development” (p. 32) is 
not well-founded. Before 1930 George Herbert 
Mead placed heavy emphasis on the importance 
of language in self-development. 

(2) Carson fails to point out what appears to 
be a middle-class bias in certain of Sullivan’s as- 
sumptions. Examples are: “Not long after birth 
the child begins to be perceived by his parents as 
an educable organism ...” (p. 32); “. .. the 
more or less remote goals for the approximation 
of which one will forego intercurrent opportuni- 
ties for satisfaction or the enhancement of one’s 
prestige” (p. 45). 

(3) Carson’s discussion of “Power and De- 
pendence in Dyadic Relationships” (pp. 154-170) 
would have profited greatly by reference to an 
important contribution to that area by Richard 
M. Emerson (“Power-Dependence Relations,” 
a” Sociological Review, 22, Feb. 1962, 

1-41). 

(4) In his attempts to abandon “medical 
model” and “mental illness” concepts of person- 
ality disorder, Carson takes positions (especially 
-in Chapter 7) that leave him open to lengthy 
criticism, Examples are: (A) “Disorders of be- 
havior, in the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances, are unrelated to physical pathology un- 
less one retreats to the somewhat tedious and 
unhelpful position that behavior of any kind 
must bear an isomorphic relationship to events 
in the central nervous system” (p. 220). We sim- 
ply do not know whether what Carson says here 
is true; some people would argue quite the re- 
verse, even with regard to functional] disorders. 
(B) The argument (p. 228) that the mentally 
disordered person persists in rule-breaking be- 
cause ke does not consider society's reactive pun- 
iskment costly enough to deter him (italics mine) 
is based on a utiliterian assumption of rationality 
frequently criticized by criminologists, who re- 
port no significant change in homicide rates for 
states which have abandoned capital punishment. 
(C) Carson insists “that anxiety is mot person- 
ality disorder” [p. 233, Carson’s emphasis] in 
the fare of the many attempts by clinicians to 
establish a tle between diffuse anxiety and certain 
forms of psycho-neurotic behavior (as examples, 
Horney’s discussion of anxiety in The Neurotic 
Personatity of Our Time and Sullivan’s explana- 
tion of how the “mothering one” passes anxiety 


"on to the infant in The Interpersonal Theory of 

Psychiatry). . 

In summary, Carson’s book is largely an at- 
tempt to integrate two major theoretical view- 
points. The success of his approach must be 
judged by future research results based on his 
theoretical framework. In spite of weaknesses 
such as those mentioned above, the book is a 
major contribution to social psychology. 


Social Psychology, by MUZAFER SHERIF and 
CAROLYN W. SERI. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969. 616 pp. $11.35. 


Psychology and Soctology: An Integrated Ap- 
proach to Understanding Human Behavior, 
by GEORGE KALUGER and CHARLES .M. 
Unkovic. St. Louis, Mo.: The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1969. 404 pp. $9.50. 


Wr Scotrr , 
North Carolina A & T Siate University 


The 1969 revision of the Sherifs’ Social Psy- 
chology and Kaluger and Unkovic’s Psychology 
and Sociology both claim to offer integrated ap- 
proaches to understanding human behavior. The 
Sherifs begin by delineating a set of proposi- 
tions and related research identified as the main- 
stream of social psychology. Kaluger and 
Unkovic seem to be guided by their experience 
in teaching elements of behavioral science to 
nursing students. 

Except for some minor faults, the revised 
edition of Social Psychology continues to be an 
excellent text for an intrcductory course in 


-social psychology. Even its tendency to dupli- 


cate. material ordinarily found in introductory 
courses in sociology and psychology is justifi- 
able. Not so justifiable, however, are (1) the 
too frequent use of “etc.,” (2) diagrams that 
appear on different pages than those to which 
they are related, and (3) “leading” questions 
that tend to bias the reader toward the authors’ 
viewpoints (pp. 49 and 73). 

Psychology and Sociology suffers from lack of 
integration. Its attempt to focus on the “whole 
person” and its use of bits and pieces of “prac- 
tical” subject matter related to patient care 
à la nursing profession make doubtful its use- 


. fulness to teachers in social psychology. True 


to its title, the vohime addresses itself to a 
variety of indirectly relatec but nevertheless 
disparate topics in psychology and sociology— 
and also in nursing, social work, psychotherapy, ` 
and biology. Although this approach may have 
some merit in lectures to such student groups 
as undergraduates in nursing and social work, 
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its scope is limited and it lacks both a unifying 
theme and a philosophical base. 


Three Theories of Child Development, by 
Henry W. Mater. Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969. 342 pp. $8.25. 


Joan W. MEYER 
Stanford Umversity 


This book is intended primarily for students 
in the “helping professions.” The first two- 
thirds of the book summarize in detail the ideas 
of Erik Erikson, Jean Piaget, and Robert Sears. 
A chapter is devoted to each, and the ideas of 
each are organized primarily in terms of the 
stages of child development considered to be 
operative. There is also reference to some addi- 
tional general issues. Little attempt is made to 
describe empirical research, case studies, or 
specific research findings. 

A chapter follows which attempts to integrate, 
or at least compare, the ideas presented earlier, 
but the work is essentially descriptive in two 
senses of the word. First, Maier describes, 
rather than analyzes, explicates, or reconstructs 
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the work he summarizes. Second, he organizes 
each author in the descriptive termis of stages 
of child development fe.g., Ages 0-2, Sensori- 
motor Phase, or Phase of Rudimentary Behav- 
ior). This is not useful for clarifying explana- 
tory ideas or structures, and is particularly 
unfortunate for the review of Sears’ work. 

Because the book is so descriptive, it will be. 
of little use to beginning students in the social 
sciences, who will be rushed through a mass of — 
material that appears to have little relevance 
to, or organization around, meaningful issues. 
The language is sometimes obscure and often 
assumes a prior familiarity with the ideas being 
presented. The book may, however, be of use 
to advanced students looking for a review. It 
contains a very good bibliography on each of 
the three men. 

The last third of the book, a discussion of the 
role of the therapeutic agent in dealing with 
children, is aimed at students of social work. In 
a somewhat unorganized way, a number of in- 
sights about child development from Erikson, 
Piazet, and Sears are introduced. These may. be 
of some practical use to students who plan to 
work with children. 
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 SOCIOĻOGY AND. THE; DISTRUST OF, REASON 


- i 5 t a 


- ? pł 


To usé “Historical E and Socio- 


` logical Inquiry” as the theme of an American 


Sociological convention would have been in- 


‘congruots twenty years ago. It is not -so 


to-day. We meet amidst upheaval directly 
affecting the academic community. The so- 


cial sciences, and sociology in particular, 


are at the center of the storm. The freedom 
to do scholarly work has been questioned 
when it is not directed to problems con- 
sidered “relevant” by the critics. In this 
setting we must demonstrate, to those willing 
to listen, that great issues: ‘of the day can 
be examined with „that combination of pas- 
sionate concern and scholarly.’ detachment 
which is the hallmark of reasoned -inquiry 
in our field. 

But there are those unwilling to listen. 
Detachment and analysis as hitherto ‘prac- 
ticed, and almost regardless of content, ap; 
pear to them fatally impaired because ‘they 


feel that even in the midst of great wealth * 


they must live by an ethic of social despair, 
Here is one expression of this sentiment, 
taken from the privately circulated manu- 
script of a sociologist who is a respected 
member of a university faculty: 


“Time is short; we cannot wait years for re- 
search to give ‘us impregnable theses. Amer- 
ica’s ecademia fiddles while the fires are burn- 
ing. Where are the studies of the new cor- 
porate power, of the Defense Department, of 
the military-industrial complex, of the new 
bureaucracies, of Vietnam? American aca- 
demics are prisoners of liberal democratic 
ideology. Even as the chains rust, they do not 
move. A new current of reason and passion 


ke 
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ad is arising in’ eran of its conven- 


tional institutions. The current of reason must 
. flow: faster to create an image of reality and 
“hope for the future, for a ruling class in 
despair will soon reach for some other kind 
of ideolcgy, and all that is.left for the Amer- 
ican estapiabment is ‘patriotism, that is 
fascism.” 


In this: view the evils of: ‘the world loom’ 
so large that only those energies which attack 
these evils head on are legitimately em- 
ployed. By | that, standard, ‘much 6r most 
scholarship fails. ` 

It is true-that they area minority. But the , 
social despair- motivating this’ minority also’ 
moves larger. numbers, , perhaps at a distance, 
but still significantly. Why. is this so? 
The Vietnam war and the race’ ‘problem are 
the- obvious answer. Or more precisely, .the “ 


K declining «credibility of-: governmental au- 


thority in.both fields when’ official. ‘declara- i 
tions. are Belied*by-: official actions.2 Yet the 
protest and. ‘the. ‘ideological: challenges, which 
should, be addressed to the. government, “have ` 
been deflectéd.. to. such ah extent ‘that the ° 
universities appéar.: to: be ‘the ‘institutions | 
most seriously. affected: Same: ‘student leaders 
have -said that ‘thé: universities’ are their | 
arena of public ‘action, But this will‘ ‘not ex- 

plain why large. numbers of students, a sig- 
nificant ‘number’ of faculty-menibers and- 
many nonacademic bystanders have come to- 


exploit the university as a stand-in for the 


politics to which they do not have an access 
commensurate with their convictions. Why . 
do the few who feel moved by social despair, 
and reject ordinary politics altogether, evoke 
such resonance among the many when they 
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attack the universities and the values of 
scholarship? 

In posing this question, I am mindful of 
several contributions. The sharp rise in stu- 
dent unrest during recent years has been 
analyzed in terms of generational conflict. 
Lewis Feuer has amassed evidence on this 
theme from far and wide and on this basis 
delineated the symptoms of student protest. 
Bruno Bettelheim has provided us with “a 
psychograph of adolescent rebellion.” His 
emphasis, like that of Kenneth Keniston and 
Bennett Berger, is on an age-cohort of anx- 
iety. In modern society there is a prolonged 


period of dependence between childhood and ' 


. adult responsibility. In effect, youths are 

permitted very early sexual experience, but 

when on that or other bases they claim or 
except the independence of adults, education 
prolongs their dependence and an automated 

' technology makes them feel obsolete. Ed- 

ward Shils has analyzed the resulting protest 

in terms of a utopian phantasy of plenitude, 

a belief in the sacredness of immediate ex- 

perience, and the consequent attack on all 

boundaries of discipline, institutions, and 
authority.? 

_ I have learned much from these and re- 
lated analyses, but I also note that they end 
rather regularly with an appeal to the people 
‘over thirty. We are called upon to “stand 

firmly by the traditions of teaching, training 

and research as the proper task of uni- 
versities”; we should “not allow ourselves 
to be swept away by the desire to be ‘with it’, 
to relive our lost youth or to prolong our 


fading youth.” 3 I agree, but I ask myself. 


whether this is enough. The literature on 
student protest often gives the impression 
of having been written by kindly uncles 
whose air of concern or sympathy and whose 
analytical stance give one no intimation of 
mortality. But we are mortal. When the value 
of scholarship is in question, an'analysis con- 
fined to the protest of youth will appear 
patronizing. It will miss the fact that the 
protest expresses not only the disquiet of 
the children, but also the growing uncer- 
tainty of their parents. In the midst of a 
crisis of legitimacy, we must try once again 
to Interpret the values we cherish and under- 
stand why our adherence to them has be- 
come ambivalent. 

In addressing myself to this task, I shall 
(1) characterize the belief m science which 


has become the central legitimation of uni- 
(2) examine the attack on the’ 
value of academic .scholarship which the | 
great critics of modern civilization launched’ . 


versities; 


during the 19th century; (3) show that in 
the 20th century Western culture has been 
marked by a changed sensibility in the arts 
which has in¢reased ‘the distrust of reason} 
(4) make reference to political aspects of 


this distrust in reason, especially by examin-’ 
ing the rhetorical use of the term “fascism”; ` 
(5) note the greater institutional vulnera- -.- 


bility of universities owing to the changed 


role of science since World War II. And, 


finally, I shall offer an assessment of the 


problems facing sociology in a period when 


the belief in progress through knowledge has 
been impaired and the legitimacy of scholar- 
ship is in question. 


y 


se 


The belief in science has remained re- 


markably consistent from the time of its first 
articulation in the 17th century to our own 
day. Francis Bacon wanted to inspire men 
with confidence that knowledge enhances 
human power. “Nature to be commanded 
must be obeyed; where the cause is not 
known the effect cannot be produced.” He 
attacked the zealots who opposed science 
because they feared for religious faith and 
state authority. 
“, . . surely there is a great distinction be- 
tween, matters of state and the arts (science). 
. In matters of state a change even for the 
better is distrusted, because it unsettles what 
is established; these things resting on author- 
ity, consent, fame and opinion, not on demon- 
_ stration. But arts and sciences should be like 
mines, where the noise of new works and 
further advances is heard on every side. .. .” 4 


By the mid-19th century the “noise of new 
works” was on all sides and scientists could 
speak with the confidence of great success. 
For a representative statement we may 
turn to the physiologist Helmholtz who con- 
sidered the purposes of the university in 
terms of the relation between the natural 
sciences and all other disciplines. In 1862, 
he noted the specialization and frequent in- 
comprehension among the several disciplines 
and asked whether it made sense to have 
them contmue in the same institution of 
learning. Helmholtz compared the disciplines 


_in terms of the way in which they achieved 


"their results and noted—as so many have 
since—the greater precision in the natural 
sciences and the greater richness and human 


A interest in the Geisteswissenschaften. The 


latter have a higher and morevdifficult task, 
and contribute to order and moral discipline. 
But in respect of method. they can learn 
- much from the. sciences proper. 


- “Indeed I believe that our time has already 
learned a good many things from the natural 
sciences. The absolute, unconditional respect 
for facts and the fidelity with which they are 
collected, a certain distrust of appearances, 
the effort to detect in all cases relations of 
cause and effect, and-the tendency to assume 
their existence,—[all this] distinguishes our 
time- from earlier ones and seems to indicate 
such an [exemplary] influence’ [of the na- 
tural sciences].”® 


The progress achieved through the advance- 
ment of science appeared to justify this posi- 
tion of the natural sciences as the model. 
Scientific knowledge is power and increases 


“the benefit and use of life.” Helmholtz - 


made two reservations only as an aside. 
The scientist must become increasingly nar- 
row in ‘his specialization and “each student 
must be content to find his reward in rejoic- 
‘ing over new discoveries.” Implicitly, all 
other qualities of the human mind were 
diminished.® 

For a contemporary statement, it is per- 
haps best to recall the thesis of C. P. Snow 
that “the intellectual life of the whole of 
Western society is increasingly being split 
into two polar groups.” * World War II and 
the post-war years had been a period of un- 
precedented scientific advance and public 
support of science. As a former research 
scientist, Snow shared the resulting bouy- 
ancy of the scientific community. But, as a 
writer sensitive to the critiques of science, 
he put the case of science more sensitively 
than most. Everyone, he says, is aware of 
human tragedy at the individual level. Sci- 
entists certainly are. “But there is plenty 
in our condition which is not fate, and 
against which we are less than human unless 
we do struggle. ... As a group, the scien- 
tists . . . are inclined to be impatient to 
see if something can be done: and inclined 
to think that it can be done, until it’s proved 
otherwise. That is their real optimism, and 
it’s an optimism that the rest of us badly 
need.” 8 Snow contrasts this scientific creed 
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with the cultural pessimism of literary in- 
tellectuals, whom he calls “natural Lud- - 
dites.” Ever since the industrial revolution, 
men of letters have stood uncomprehending 
at the tremendous advances of science and 
technology, unable or unwilling to see that. 
the age-old scourges of hunger and poverty 
could be relieved only in this way. 

The history of the belief in science still 
needs to be written, but the three examples 
T have cited are prominent enough. The com- 
mitment to scientific work makes sense if 
there is hope that in the long run the con- 
structive uses of knowledge will prevail. Sci- 
ence presupposes a belief in the perfecta- 
bility of man; it does not flourish amidst 
preoccupation’ with its own potential evil. 
These are among the reasons why the scholar 
is freed of purposes extraneous to his in- 
quiry, and why the institutional immunities 
of the university were considered legitimate. 


HI 


We accept these beliefs and institutional 
arrangements as long as we cherish the 
pursuit of knowledge. But during the last two 
centuries the legitimacy of this pursuit has 
been challenged repeatedly by appeals to 
the imagination and to euthentic experience. 
Generational revolts have reflected this con- 
flict of values between reason and the “poetry 
of life.” Such revolts have erupted in move- 
ments ot liberation during the 19th century, 
and in radical movements at the end of 
World War I, during the Depression, and in 
the 1960s. Conflicts over the belief in reason 
are a major characteristic of Western civ- 
ilization. . 

Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Marx,. and Freud are among the greatest 
iconoclasts of the last century. All of them 
questioned the autonomy of knowledge and 
asserted that knowledge is inseparable from 
its preconditions, whether these are called 
will, commitment, will to power, class situa- 
tion, or libidinal sublimation. On this basis 
all five deny the possibility of scholarly de- 
tachment, and some of them deny that sci- 
entific knowledge is desirable at all. 

Two distinct premises are involved. To 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche, 
the search for knowledge appears as an arid 
suppression of life; they seek a true way to’ 
knowledge through Indian mysticism, or 
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religious experiences, or a cultural regenera- 
tion by men larger than life. For these writ- 
ers’ the sickness of our time is a deadened 
feeling and a mediocrity of spirit of which 
the umiversities are an especially glaring 
manifestation. Their attack on scholarship 
is part of a more general critique of culture. 

By contrast, Marx and Freud believe in 
the pursuit of knowledge and its promise 
of emancipation, at the same time that they 
reject academic scholarship. According to 


Marx, universities are involved in the con- ` 


tentions of society, and their vaunted posture 
above the battle is false. For him, true aware- 
ness of history requires a critique of the 
ideological foundation of scientific work. 
And this awareness is achieved through a 
unity of theory and practice only to be found 
in revolutionary movements, not in uni- 
versities. By a similar reductionism, Freud 
considers every intellectual position in terms 
of its function in the “psychic economy” of 
_ the individual. The quest for knowledge 
cannot escape this psychological process, just 
as for Marx it cannot escape the historical 
process. Hence the path to knowledge in 
psychology lies in a heightened awareness 
of self, induced by the analysis and control- 
analysis of psychoanalytic training. This 
extramural recruitment and training of psy- 
choanalysis is as incompatible with academic 
psychology as Marx’s unity of theory and 
practice is with academic sociology. 

Whereas Marx and Freud believed in the 
pursuit of knowledge and its promise of 
emancipation, Schopenhauer or Kierkegaard, 
who revolted against the Enlightenment, be- 
lieved in neither. Shelley’s Defence of Poetry 
(1821) puts the case with great lucidity: 
Science and reason are distinguished from 
poetry and the imagination. The poets, says 
Shelley, “have been challenged to resign 
the civic crown to reasoners and mechanics,” 
and Shelley acknowledges that these have 
their utility. The banishment of want, the 
security of life, the dispersal of superstition, 
and the conciliation of interests are utilities 
‘promoted by the calculating faculty. This is 
of value as long as it remains confined to “the 
inferior powers of our nature.” But poetry 
and imagination represent another, higher 
utility. Shelley writes: 

“The great secret of morals is love; or a go- 

ing out of our own nature, and an identifica- 
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tion of ourselves with the beautiful which 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our ' 
own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his species 
must become his own.” ® 


The great difficulty is that in scientific and 
economic systems of thought “the poetry 
. . . is concealed by the accumulation of 
facts and calculating processes.” Certainly, 
the sciences have enlarged our “empire over 
the external world.” But in proportion as 
the poetical faculty is wanting, the sciences 
have also circumscribed the empire of the 
internal world.!? Shelley continues: 


“We want the creative faculty to imagine 
that which we know; ... [but] our calcu- 
lations have outrun conception; we have 
eaten more than we can digest . . . The culti- 
vation of poetry is never more to be desired 
than at periods when .. . the accumulation 
of the materials of external] life exceeds... 
the power of assimilating them to the in- 
ternal laws of human nature.” H 


The romantic protest was not frequently 
as sober as this. The praise of art was linked 
with a promethean image of the poet as god- 
like, rising above mere humanity and achiev- 
ing ends which nature is incapable of achiev- 
ing by herself. These views from Shaftesbury 
and Goethe to Carlyle and Nietzsche meant, 
as Novalis put it, that “poets know nature 
better than scientists.” 1? Such sentiments 
have a close kinship to attacks on the ab- 
stractions characteristic of all academic 
work. For Nietzsche all scientists were ple- 
beian specialists and the worst enemies of 
art and artists. Kierkegaard made the pri- 
macy of living over reflecting the central 
theme of his work. Philosophy deals only 
with man in general and thus is a treason to 
life. What matters is man’s personal situation 
and his vital relation to God.’® In calling 
for more life and less thought, for more poetic 
Imagination and less abstract reason, the 
romantics also attacked considerations of 
utility and the idea of material progress. 
Since the 18th century, scores of writers 
have elaborated the notion that the division 
of labor turns men into fragments, stran- 
gling their capacities and stultifying their 
emotions. This sentiment has implied an irra- 
tionalist, anti-scientific stance so frequently 
since the industrial revolution that C. P. 


Snow is quite correct when he refers to lit- 
erary intellectuals as “natural Luddites.” 

Yet the romantic protest of the 19th 
century was still bound up with the con- 
ventions of feeling and language that are 
the bases of discourse in ordinary life as 
well as im scholarship. By contrast, since 
before World War I, a new sensibility in 
the arts has increasingly rejected that uni- 
verse of discourse. The form and content of 
artistic expression have questioned the values 
of Western industrial civilization to such an 
extent that today the “Luddism” of literary 
intellectuals jeopardizes the legitimacy of 
academic pursuits and of much else besides. 
T can do little more here than sketch some 
tendencies that provide a’ ready arsenal 
for attacks upon umiversities and scholar- 
ship. 


IV 


It is convenient to start with the genera- 
tion of scholars and writers born in the 
1850’s and 1860’s, who were on the average 
a bit over forty around 1900. The classic 
writers of modern sociology belong to this 
generation. Beyond all the differences divid- 
ing them, men like Freud, Durkheim, Weber, 
Pareto, Park, Thomas, Cooley, and Mead 
are discernible as a group by their common 
concern with the subjective presuppositions 
of thought. This increased self-consciousness 
could easily become self-defeating. With 
Dilthey, for example, self-consciousness led 
to a skeptical relativism, while in the work 
.of Sorel it produced a radical commitment in 
thought and action to overcome that relativ- 
ism. Yet men like Freud, Durkheim, and 
Weber, while making room for this new 
awareness, fought “every step of the way 
to salvage as much as possible of the ration- 
ist heritage.” 14 

Max Weber’s essay “Science As a Voca- 
tion,” written just half a century ago, is a 
document of this generation. It represents a 
careful blend of rationalist convictions and 
romantic sensibility. Like the great rational- 
ists before him, but with none of their op- 
timism, Weber commits himself to the sci- 
entist’s calling. For him science is the affair 
of an intellectual aristocracy. It demands 
concentration, hard work, inspiration, and 
the passionate devotion to a task that can 
only be accomplished if ail extraneous con- 
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siderations are excluded. Increasing knowl- 
edge can enhance the “technical mastery of 
life.” It helps us to perfect methods of 
thought, and to achieve intellectual clarity ` 
about the relation of means and ends. Weber 
stated these goals with deliberate restraint. 
Like the great romantic iconoclasts before 
him, he viewed the ideal of progress through 
knowledze with profound skepticism. The 
very achievements of science have “chained © 
[us] to the idea of progress.” For every 
scientific achievement poses new questions 
and calls for investigations that will lead 
to the quick obsolescerce of the scholar’s 
contribution. Weber states: “It is not self- 
evident that something subordinate to such 
a law [of progress] is sensible and meaning- 
ful in itself. Why does one engage in doing 
something that in reality never comes, and 
never can come, to an end?” 18 Tolstoy had 
attacked science because for men on this end- 
less frortier death has no meaning; the logi- 
cal goal of progress would be man’s immor- 
tality. But in fact the scientific world view 
leaves the meaning of life and death unde- 
fined, ard scientists should not pretend other- 
wise. In stating his case Weber deliberately 
rejected the idea that youth could find lead- 
ership and authentic experience in the uni- 
versities. 

Leadership cannot be found in the acad- 
emy, and those academicians who want to 
assume this role should engage in it where 
they can be challenged politically. Nor can 
the university teacher . provide’ experience 
in the sense the churches offer it to the be- 
liever. Let those who search for authenticity 
learn that the individual who simply fulfills 
the exacting demands of the day, if he has 
found himself, expresses the creative spark 
that is within him. Weber addressed these 
remarks to a generation which rejected his 
skeptical commitment to the Enlightenment 
tradition. The young men of the 1920's, like 
their age-mates in the years before World 
War I and today, demanded experience and 
action rather than words. Their drive had 
culminated in the enthusiasm with which 
they greeted the outbreak of war in 1914, 
and with which they w=re joining extremist 
movements of the Right or Left in 1918 to 
1920. 

But meanwhile imaginative writers had 
begun to explore the possibilities of relativ- 
ism in a world without values, further help- 
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aig to. idene the legacy of the Enlight- 
enment still viable in men like Freud or 
Weber. The arts may have little direct bear- 
ing on science or scholarship, except where 
they destroy the notion of competence. How- 
ever, their development in the 20th century 
jeopardized the standards of discourse on 
which all academic work is based. The 
nature of this jeopardy is conveyed by two 
interrelated tendencies of modern art: the 
retreat from intelligibility and the emergence 
of a radical subjectivism. 

Some 19th century writers anticipated 
-these developments. The German poet No- 
valis (1772-1801) wrote of poetry as a de- 
fense against ordinary life, a magical union 
of fantasy and thought, a productive lan- 
guage which, like mathematics, is a playful 
world of its own, intelligible only to a few.1® 
Novalis was read in France. Many of these 
elements are elaborated by Baudelaire, whose 
poems are deliberately impersonal so that 
they can express every possible human emo- 
_ tion, preferably the most extreme. Baudelaire 
uses the term “modernity” to refer to the 
ugliness of large cities, their artificiality and 
sinfulness, their loneliness in large crowds, 
their technology and progress. He despised 
advertising, newspapers, the tide of a level- 
ling democracy. But modernity also meant 
to him that these and other features of mod- 
ern civilization result in a profusion of evil, 
decay, poverty and artifice which fascinate 
the poetic imagination. Baudelaire and the 
` many who followed him have had a desperate 
urge to escape this reality. Most of them 
were unbelievers with a religious longing. 
For them poetry became a magical incanta- 
tion, designed to cast a spell rather than re- 
veal a meaning. To this end fantasy decom- 
poses the whole created world, and by re- 
ordering the component parts out of the 
wellsprings of human experience fashions 
a new world of its own. 

A retreat from meaning and coherence is 
evident in this orientation. When the poet 
does not want to recognize the existing world, 
ordinary themes and objects lose their rele- 
vance. Instead, style and sound are the 
prevalent means of expression at the ex- 
pense of meaning. The poet has no object, 
Says one writer. Pure poetry must be devoid 
of content so that the creative movement of 
language can have free rein, says another. 
A third speaks of formal tricks maintaining 
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the verve of style; nothing is interrelated 
either thematically or psychologically; every- 
thing is nailed up rather than developed. 
Writers like Rimbaud, Apollinaire, Saint- 
John Perse, Yeats, Benn and others search 
for a “new language” which is tantamount 
to the destruction of grammatical rules and 
rhetorical order.*8 The spirit of this endeavor 
is beautifully expressed i in T. S. Eliot’s East 
Coker: The poet is 


“Trying to learn to use words, and every at- 
tempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of 
failure . 
. And sc each venture 
Is 2 new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate.” 


And in Burnt Norton Eliot writes that 
“words strain, crack and sometimes break, 
under the burden, under the tension.” 

Where language thus loses its comunica- 
tive power, a radical subjectivism comes into 
its own, much as in painting and sculpture a 
free experimentation with colors and forms 
followed the classical ideal of representa- 
tion. In his study of poetry, Hugo Friedrich 
refers to this tendency as “dictatorial fan- 
tasy.” Rimbaud had said that memory and 
the senses are only food for the creative im- 
pulse; the world which the poet leaves will 
no longer resemble its former appearance, be- 
cause artistic fantasy has cruelly disfigured 
it.1° Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Garcia Lorca, 
Proust and Benn expressed similar ideas, In 
The Counterfeiters by André Gide, Edouard 
intends to write a novel which will be a sum 
of destructions, or a “rivalry between the 
real world and the representation of it which 
we make to ourselves. The manner in which 
the world of appearances imposes itself upon 
us, and the manner in which we try to im- 
pose on the outside world our own interpre- 
tation—this is the drama of our lives.” *° 

In the main this drama has been “re- 
solved” by a radical subjectivism of the 
artist. Not only language has been de- 
stroyed, but also persons and objects as 
means and ends of creative activity. In the 
Futurist manifesto of 1909, the rejection of 
language and the rejection of the human 
subject are linked directly. The author, Mari- 
netti, argues for the destruction of syntax, 
the elimination of adverbs and adjectives, 
and the serial listing of nouns, in order, 


among other things, to destroy the ego in 


} 
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literature. “People are completely stupefied 
by libraries and museums, and they are sub- 
jected to a terrible logic and wisdom. Man is 
no longer interesting. Therefore, one has to 
eliminate people from literature.” 71 A paral- 
lel destruction of the object is evident in a 
comment of Picasso’s: “I noticed that paint- 
ing has a value of its own, independent of 
the factual depiction of things. I asked my- 
self, whether one should not paint things the 
way one knows them rather than the way 
one sees them... . In my pictures I use the 
things I like. I do not care, how things fare 
in this regard—they will have to get used 
to it. Formerly, pictures approached their 
completion in stages. ...A picture used to be 
a sum of completions. With me a picture 
is a sum of destructions,” 22 

Here then is the paradox of the develop- 
ment I have sketched. Since the later 19th 
century, modern art has been characterized 
increasingly by a retreat from meaning and 
coherence. That is to say, an ethics of social 
despair has led by circuitous routes to self- 
created, hermetic worlds of pure subjectivity 
in which neither the old romantic ideal of 
the human personality nor the objects and 
themes of ordinary experience have a recog- 
nized place or meaning. Thus, in the dom- 
inant culture of the West a type of sensibility 
has developed which reacts to the world as 
a provocation, and which is hostile to in- 
tellectual positions that retain a belief im the 
constructive possibilities of knowledge for 
all their questioning of fundamentals. In this 
way, the ground was prepared for protests 
which are based on 


“the view that every human being simply by 
virtue of his humanity is an essence of un- 
questionable, undiscriminatable value with 
the fullest right to the realization of what is 
essential in him. What is essential is his 
sensibility, his experienced sensation, the con- 
tents of his imagination, and the gratification 
of his desires. Not only has man become the 
measure of all things; his sentiments have 
become the measure of man.” 


Here is a statement which oan this 
interpretation: 


“We are fed reason in order to give an in- 
feriority complex to the rest of our emotions 
and senses... . 

We are trapped in a philosophical system of 
cause and effect. Rationality binds the mind 
and restricts the soul. It might even destroy 
the brain cells. We need to be liberated. We 
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should be mitai no longer by pesibl 
rational consequences. We should begin to al- 
low other emotions to dictate our actions.” 4 


It is consistent with this approach that in 
their proclamation at Chicago, in 1968, the 
Yippies stated that in the ideal society of 
the future every man would be an artist. 
There is an “elective atfinity” between a 
changed sensibility in the arts and the sec- 
tarian modes of protest which are inspired by 
a mystique of plenitude and subjectivism. 
There is as well a potitical dimension to © 
which brief reference mu=t be made. 


V 


I emphasize the transformation ‘of. artistic 
sensibility for two reasons. The retreat from 
intelligibility and its radical subjectivism 
have long since prepared the ground for a 
distrust of reason among the educated middle 
class, including members of university fac- 
ulties as long as their own field is not in 
question. Also, I emphasize the affinity be- 
tween this changed sensibility and current 
student protests because I see little evi- 
dence that these protests have arisen from 
Communist or Fascist doctrines. To be sure, 
Bolshevism after the Russian Revolution of 
1917 and the Nazi movement before and 
after 1933 launched a concerted attack upon 
the universities as bastions of false claims 
to scholarly objectivity. For example, A. A. 
Bogdanov declared in 1918 that with the 
exception of the social sciences transformed 
by Marxism “all the present sciences are — 
bourgeois [though] not in the sense that 
they defend the interests of the bourgeoisie 
directly. [They are bourgeois] in that they 
have been worked out and presented from 
the bourgeois standpoint, in that they are 
suffused by the bourgecis Weltanschauung 
and as such have a bourgeoisifying influ- 
ence. . . .” Bogdanov also added that all 
teaching and research must be transformed 
from the proletarian standpoint and based 
henceforth on the “living, brotherly cooper- 
ation between teachers and students, rather 
than on authority and intellectual subjuga- 
tion.” 2° Overtones reminiscent of current 
protest themes will be noted, yet'I believe 
that these are distinct. 

The rhetorical use of the word “fascism” 
helps to characterize the situation in which 


we find ourselves. Students proclaim that 
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the Establishment is fascist, and critics over 
thirty reciprocate by calling the protesters 
_ fascists or, as Jürgen Habermas had it, “left 
fascists.” There is no clearer indication of 
mutual incomprehension. What does this 
mean? Let me take each side in turn; though, 
of course, there is much diversity J must 
ignore. 

Broadly speaking, “fascism” is for some 
students, and some faculty members and not 
a few writers, an expressive term of utter 
derogation. It has a proven shock-value for 
the older generation when applied to demo- 
cratic institutions or indeed any aspect of 
industrial society. The term is also a potent 
weapon for a policy of escalation. Agitation 
may lead to police action, which proves that 
the regime is repressive like fascism. But if 
agitation does not lead to this result, then 
the question is raised: What did we do 

wrong? Since the regime is “objectively 
- fascist” and the police was not called, the 
strategy of protest must have been at fault. 
There is no entry into this circle of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. ` 

Note the ethic of social despair that lies 
behind the provocation. Time has run out. 
No landing on the moon can assuage the 
prospect of a nuclear holocaust. The libera- 
tion movements around the world and the 
race problems at home have exposed the 
hypocrisy of the Western claim to liberty, 
justice, and equality. The invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia and the manifest inequalities and 
repressions of Soviet society have exposed 
the hypocrisy of the Communist claim to 
represent the people and end the exploitation 
of man by man. Faced with ultimate horrors 
and proximate evils, protest draws once more 
on the arsénal of cultural pessimism with its 
total rejection of competition, efficiency, the 
division of labor, considerations of utility, 
and the whole world of technology. And 
finally, the old promise of the enlightenment 
has become tarnished—the promise that 
knowledge is power for the benefit and use 
of life. 

In the face of the massive evils of the 
present, the first, and sometimes the only re- 
sponse, is to see everything connected with 
everything else, and to call this web of in- 
iquity “fascism.” Thus, universities, as a 
central institution in a technological society, 
are a prime target. Their values of dispas- 
sionate inquiry and free discussion and of 
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tolerance for ambiguity and diversity pre- 
suppose an ethic of social hope, which means 
a freedom to choose and to wait, to discuss 
and to deliberate. To the protester this ap- 
pears utterly incommensurate with the dire © 
threats confronting us. An academia “which 
fiddles while the fires are burning” appears 
as actually engaged in an insidious “fascist 
repression,” for discussion delays decision, 
and words are seen as a smoke screen for 
inaction. All the values of scholarship turn 
to dross: tolerance is repressive, objectivity 
or neutrality serve the “system,” lectures be- 
come an abuse of authority. Indeed scholar- 
ship which uses abstract terms, as it must, 
“crumbles in the mouth like mouldy fungi,’’”® 
which phrase from Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(1902) helped to initiate the change of sensi- 
bility I have traced. At one level or another 
a good many people respond positively to 
these sentiments, faced as they are with a 
world of local wars and international stale- 
mates in which the threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion hangs over every move. 

On the other hand there are the liberals, 
young or old, who are outraged by these at- - 
tacks upon the values of civilization. To be 
sure, conservatives, rather than liberals, call 
for law and order. But as the legal system is 
dragged into the vortex of political polariza- 
tion, “fascism” comes to be used by liberals 
as a term of alarm at the deliberate abandon 
with which standards of academic and demo- 
cratic civility are flouted. It is a term of 
abuse against those who reject tolerance, 
discussion, and the rule of law,—or, in an 
academic setting, against those who reject 
free inquiry, the quest for objectivity, and 
the civilities of academic deliberation. It 
refers as well to the all-or-nothing perspec- 
tive which fails to distinguish between au- 
thority and oppression, normal national in- 
terest and violent aggression, political com- 
promise and political corruption. 

Liberals believe that the indiscriminate 
and immoderate attack upon all social and 
political conventions and upon traditional 
values is profoundly unpolitical. They see 
protesters frequently attacking not only po- 
litical abuses and empty pretensions, but the 
very institutions that protect their right to 
protest. To the liberal critics, it is clear that 
protesters are blind to the ways in which 
their activities consolidate opinion on the 
far right and in which their ostensible quest 
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for freedom and individuality turns into 
mental and physical coercions of those who 
disagree. But this characterization is an- 
swered by the protesters by saying that 
nothing else can be done when ordinary poli- 
tics have brought us to this impasse. Theirs 
is a sectarian mode of protest outside of 
time, of political calculation, and of tech- 
nical efficiency. 

Indeed, it is outside of ordinary communi- 
cation when one considers how much decla- 


mation has crowded out discussion. With or - 


without drugs “the mystic finds himself ex- 
ploring every negative experience in order to 
make possible his return to the world of a 
‘total’ human being.” 77 Meanwhile, his more 
activist brother develops a cult of distant 
savior-leaders like Mao or Ché, identifies 
with populist causes everywhere, and unites 
with others in a desperate, if superficially 
euphoric, rejection of his own civilization.”® 
In their indiscriminate attack upon social 
and political conventions, the protesters be- 
gin ta resemble intellectuals of the Weimar 
Republic, who were equally sweeping in their 
condemnations. Walter Laqueur has dubbed 
this the “Tucholsky Complaint,” after the 
German satirist of the 1920’s: 


“Tucholsky and his friends thought that the 
German Judge of their day was the most evil 
person imaginable and that the German 
prisons were the most inhumane; later they 
got Freisler and Auschwitz. They imagined 
that Stresemann and the Social Democrats 
were the most reactionary politicians in the 
world; soon after they had to face Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Goering. They sincerely be- 
lieved that fascism was already ruling Ger- 
many, until the horrors of the Third Reich 
overtook them.” 7° 


In a book entitled Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land über alles, Tucholsky said “no” to 
everything except the landscape and country- 
side of Germany. At least, he despaired of a 
society without a democratic tradition. Some 
recent critics like Herbert Marcuse simply 
despair of civilization altogether—without 
telling us how they would live without it. 
Today, discussion within the academic 
community is gravely impaired by the dis- 
trust of reason of the present generation of 
dissenters. This rise of ,irrationalism in the 
cultural sphere is due in part to a failure of 
the national political community. In their re- 
lations with the young generation the univer- 
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sities cannot tackle issues like the Vietnam 
war, the race relations, or the uses of technol- 
ogy which the political leadership, too, has so 
far failed to resolve. The universities should 
not be asked to make the attempt. Neverthe- 
less, protesters and politicians have misused 
the universities as a convenient battleground 
without immediate and obvious disadvantage 
to themselves. They have done so, in part, 
because we are faced with a crisis of legiti- 
macy within the walls of academe. 


VI 


Agonizing questions are raised concerning ` 


the purposes to be served by a quest for 
knowledge wherever it may lead. When scien- 
tists help to create powers of destruction 
which threaten civilization, the authority of 
scholarship is placed in jeopardy because the 
belief in progress through knowledge is im- 
paired. | 

Strictly speaking, the uses of knowledge 
and the conditions that iacilitate its pursuit 
are extraneous concerns. As Don Price has 
stated: “Science has achieved its great 
power by insisting on defining for itself the 
problems it proposes to solve, and by refus- 
ing to take on problems merely because some 
outside authority considers them important. 
But that power, and the precision of thought 
on which it depends, is purchased by a re- 
fusal to deal with many aspects of such 
problems.” 8° The power referred to is the 
capacity to advance knowledge. But the ca- 
pacity to define problems autonomously 
depends upon authority. And this autono- 
mous authority has become more difficult to 
maintain in recent decades. 

The role of science hes changed. Scientific 
research in World War II and its culmina- 
tion in the military and peaceful employ- 
ment of atomic energy produced a marked 
rise in the authority of the scientific com- 
munity. In his report to the President in 
1945, Vannevar Bush spoke for that com- 
munity when he argued strongly that basic 
scientific research is indispensable for the 
nation’s welfare in war and peace.®! Re- 
member: only a year later Bernard Baruch 
declared that we tremble with fear as we 
think of the power science has put at our dis- 
posal, but that science does not show us how 
we can control the dangers inherent in that 
power.5* Nevertheless, for a time, the posi- 
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tive claims of science were accepted very 
generally—-a consensus aided by the Cold 
War. and facilitating a great increase in re- 
search related to war. Between 1953 and 
1966, gross national product in the United 
States doubled, but total funds for basic re- 
Search increased more than six times. Dur- 
ing the same period the federal governmer:t 
increased its support of basic research from 
one half to two thirds of the national total. 
In the five-year period, from 1959-60 to 
1963—64, federal support of research in uni- 
versities more than doubled.** 

In the last 25 years science has become 
very prominent—even the social sciences 
have advanced, albeit at a great distance. 
Clark Kerr, in his Godkin lectures, has 
analyzed the resulting changes in academic 
decision-making. By offering projects, fed- 
eral agencies exert a subtle but potent in- 

‘fluence upon the directions which research 
at universities will take. They affect the 
allocation of funds and space and hence the 
establishment of priorities. As extramural 
research funds become a major portion of a 
university’s research budget; many scholara 
are prompted to shift their identification and 
loyalty from their university to the grant- 
giving agency. Increased emphasis on re- 
search through extramural funds entails a 
shift of resources to graduate, at the expense 
of undergraduate, education, and to the em- 
ployment of research personnel without 
faculty status. Projects, costly facilities and 
program planning introduce a new mana- 
gerial dimension. Scientists who launch a 
series of projects can become caught up in 
the apparatus they have helped to create, 
and may be deflected permanently from 
what they would prefer to do if they still 
had a free hand.” Thus the earlier autonomy 
of science and of umiversities is in doubt 
just at the time when the destructiveness of 
weapons and the dangerous side effects of 
modern technology have become urgent con- 
cerns. 

In addition, the demands on the educa- 
tional system have increased greatly. In 
{939-40, 50% of those aged 17 were high- 
school graduates. By 1967—68, that percent- 
age had risen to 74. During the same period 
college enrollments and the total number 
of college degrees increased by a factor of 
four; the number of higher degrees, by a 
factor of seven. Nor is it a question of num- 
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bers alone. Increasingly, politicians, adminis- 
trators, the general public, and not a few 
scientists who should know better, have 
called upon the universities to help solve the 
race problem, the urban crisis, generational 
conflict, pollution, and the arms race. Sci- 
entists are called upon to be responsible for 
the application of increased knowledge at 
the same time that questions are raised 
whether the consequences of science are still 
beneficial. These and other demands subject 
the universities to a barrage of expectations 
which they cannot possibly fulfill. From þe- 
ing a method of inquiry to answer carefully 
delimited questions, science has been turned 
into a fetish with which to interpret the 
world, advise politicians, examine the future, 
provide an education and entertain the pub- 
lic. 

A crisis of legitimacy results whenever the 
very claims of authority are used to ques- 
tion its justification. The claim is that “basic 
research performed without thought of prac- 
tical ends” is indispensable for the nation’s 
welfare.*® But this claim has led to a public 
support of science, which undermines the 
freedom of scientists from practical ends. 
The claim has also led to uses of knowledge 
which have a destructive potential that ap- 
pears incompatible with welfare. In their 
eagerness to advance knowledge, scientists 
have made claims for the unequivocal bene- 
ficience of their results. Inadvertently, they 
have contributed to the distrust of reason 
which is upon us. 


Vil 


Ordinarily we do not think of science and 
scholarship as bases of authority. But knowl- 
edge has an authority of its own, and I have 
tried to show why the legitimacy of that au- 
thority is now in question. Protest aimed at 
the foundations of academic institutions has 
found considerable resonance among people 
ostensibly committed to the life of the mind. 
What then of sociology? 

Like all academic disciplines sociology de- 
pends on the existence of a scholarly com- 
munity. A modern university comprises a 
congeries of such communities. Teachers 
and students in the different disciplines may 
communicate little or not at all. But while 
they live with their different interests and 
obligations, all of.them can share an inter- 
est in the advance of knowledge—an advance 


DISTRUST OF REASON 
facilitated by independent inquiry, free dis- 


cussion and academic self-government. When 
this shared interest is in doubt, more is at 
stake than the spurious talk about an aca- 
demic community. For when the legitimacy 
of the pursuit of knowledge is questioned, 
discourse itself is threatened by a withdrawal 
of affect. Let me spell this out in relation to 
sociology. 

As in other disciplines, scholarship in so- 
ciology depends on communication concern- 
ing the findings and methods of study. In 
this context every statement made invites 
consent and helps to define the circle of those 
who agree, while to some extent marking off 
those who do not. We are all familiar with 
the feeling of dismay and anxiety or with 
the displays of aggression when such agree- 
ment is not achieved. We are also familiar 
with the school- or clique-building tenden- 
cies that arise from this desire for consensual 
validation. Accordingly, the twin principles 
of toleration and free discussion are more 
difficult to achieve within disciplines than in 
the university at large. Indeed, there is more 
to discuss within disciplines than between 
them, and withdrawal of affect within disci- 
plines threatens discourse quite directly. 

Many sociologists aspire to bring their 
field of study to the status of a science of 
society. To an extent this is salutary. The 
aspiration to engage in empirical inquiry 
is an indispensable bulwark against specula- 
tions which are complacent towards idiosyn- 
crasies and which take a lofty view of the 
merely factual. Yet today sociologists as 
scientists face a crisis of legitimacy. The 
destructive possibilities of knowledge and 
the diminished autonomy of science have 
prompted a questioning of premises which 
is bound to affect a discipline whose sci- 
entific aspirations are well ahead of its 
achievements. Moreover, sociologists of this 
persuasion should have noted the anti-hu- 
manistic impulse of their model all along. It 
appears that the qualities of the scientific 
mind have been extolled at the expense of 
philosophical breadth and historical perspec- 
tive, of literary distinction and aesthetic 
sensibility, and of moral imagination and 
the cultivation of Judgment. To be sure, 
much has been gained in the process. But a 
sociology that takes the natural sciences as 
its model also falls heir to a tradition in 
which these other qualities are at a discount. 
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At the same time we are all aware that in 
our discipline there have always been those 
who thcught science not enough, who be- 
lieved that the cultivation of judgment and . 
moral sensibility was indispensable for so- 
ciology as a scholarly discipline. Such culti- 
vation provides a bulwark against the dan- 
gers of scientism, against the preoccupation 
with techniques for their own sake, ‘and 
against the unthinking denigration of con- 
textual understanding. At the same time, 
sociologists of this persuasion are committed 
to empirical inquiry, broadly conceived. But 
today they, too, face a crisis of legitimacy. 
For the destructive possibilities of the dis- 
trust of reason, with its craving for authen- 
ticity and relevance, are evident once again. 
Hence, the plea for more cultivation of judg- 
ment and sensibility in sociology should be 
made with care. A humanistic sociology 
which takes the distrust of reason as its 
model undermines its own existence. 

To me the tensions and debates between 
the scientific and the humanistic impulse ap- 
pear as the foundation of modern sociology. 
Twenty years ago I wrote an essay on social 
science and the distrust of reason. My pur- 
pose then was to contrast an umreflective 
faith in science with the tradition of critical 
self-scrutiny reaching from Francis Bacon to 
Sigmund Freud. I wanted to warn that 
methodclogical preoccupations not be per- 
mitted to encroach on substantive concerns, 
lest we do harm to our discipline.®’ In the 
meantime there have been notable attempts 
to redirect our efforts tc which I have tried 
to contribute. Hence today I would empha- 
size that the distrust oi reason is not fur- 
thered Ly scientism alone. It consists also in 
a consciousness of crisis, an ethic of despair, 
and a call for action which do away with 
learning and deliberation altogether. I 
think saciology is as endangered by this re- 
treat from meaning and coherence as it was 
by spurious analogies from the natural sci- 
ences. 

Still, we are also enriched by the creative 
interplay of the traditions that have formed 
us. Their constructive use depends upon 
faith in the possibilities of human reason. 
As long as we do not go back to the caves 
in anticipation of the holocausts to come, 
learning has a creative role in the human 
community. It can do so only in universities 
which exist in society and for it, and which 
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provide institutional protection for learning 
in order to perform their mission. Those who 
would destroy that protection and the prox- 
imate detachment it affords would not long 
survive in a world in which the ideals of 
reasoned inquiry have been abandoned. 
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CLUSTERING AND HIERARCHY IN INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS: TESTING TWO GRAPH THEORETICAL 
MODELS ON 742 SOCIOMATRICES * 


James A. Davis 
Dartmouth College 


This paper reports the success of the Davis-Leinhardt graph theoretical mocel in predicting 
structural trends in a data bank of 742 sociograms from diverse small groups. The model 
has an over-all success rate of 70%, but two key predictions are not supported. An alterna- 
tive model is then tested. Its prediction that the sums of pair relations tend toward cluster- 
ability is supported in 77% of the tests, and its prediction that differences of pair relations 
tend toward a transitive tournament is supported in 90% of the tests. 


INTRODUCTION 


Avis and Leinhardt (1970) propose a model 
D or theory of social structure in small 
groups. Following Homans (1950), they 
allege that interpersonal sentiments have a per- 
sistent tendency to crystallize into structures 
that combine cliques (subgroups within which 
are only mutual positive sentiments and be- 
tween which are only asymmetric or mutual 
nonpositive sentiments) and hierarchies (or- 
dered levels of popularity formed by asymmetric 
choices). The model is defined mathematically 
through graph theory and operationally by com- 
paring empirical sociomatrices with the results 
expected in a “random graph,” a sociomatrix 
in which choices are assigned by chance. When 
their model was tested by the analysis of 60 
empirical sociomatrices sampled from a larger 
data bank, the results appeared promising—at 
least to Davis and Leinhardt. 
This paper reports a fuller test of that model 
using the complete data bank of 742 matrices 


* This research was supported by Grant GS 2054 
from the National Science Foundation. I wish to 
acknowledge the special contribution of the fol- 
lowing co-workers: Donald Davidson, Mary W. 
Davis, Robert O. Dryfoos, John Larson, and Van- 
derlyn Pine. Also, the encouragement and advice of 
Paul Holland and Samuel Leinhardt are gratefully 
acknowledged. 


from which Davis and Leinhardt drew their 
sample. The findings are generally favorable, as 
one might expect from the properties of proba- 
bility sampling. A closer scrutiny, however, 
confirms the suspicions oi the original paper 
that although the model works well as a whole, 
certain key parts do not. 

In this paper we shall review the results of 
this test and then consider an alternative model 
which: (1) is similar to zhe Davis and Lein- 
hardt model in substance, (2) is simpler, and 
(3) seems to fit the data a little better. ` 


TESTING THE DAVIS-LEINHARDT MODEL 


While the model is mathematically elemen- 
tary, it is rather complicated, and we will not 
repeat the detailed explanation in the original 
essay. For present purposes we need state only 
the following five ideas. 

(1) The model assumes three kinds of pair 
relations: mutual positive, mutual nonpositive, 
and asymmetric. In sociometry these correspond 
to mutual choices (i chooses j and j chooses i), 
mutual nonchoices (i does not choose j and j 
does not choose i),! and unreciprocated (i 


1 The model treats negative choices and null 
choices as equivalent. Thus the complement of posi- 
tive choice is nonpositive rather than “negative.” 
We will cccasionally use the word negative in this 
paper but only to mean “nonpositive.” 
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, chooses j but j does not choose i or j chooses i 
but i does not choose j). 

(2) The propositions about the model are in 
terms of triad types, sets of three persons and 
their’ three pair relations. Given three kinds of 
pair relations, there turn out to be 13 possibili- 
ties for triads: ten combinations of pair rela- 
tions and an additional three generated by pos- 
sible “directions” for triads with two or more 
asymmetric relations. Chart 1 illustrates. 


Chart 1. Possible Triad es 
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Thus, for example, a 2-1-0 triad has two - 


mutual positive, one asymmetric, and zero mu- 
tual nonpositive sides; a 1-2-0-B has one mu- 
tual positive, two asymmetric, zero mutual 
nonpositives, and the “B” means that the 
asymmetric pairs run in and out of the mutual 
positive side; a 1-2-0-A triad has the same kinds 
of pair relations as 1-2-0-B, but the asymmetric 
relations either both run in or both run out of 
the mutual pair. 

(3) The main substantive ideas of the model 
are these: (a) Groups tend to form levels (like 
floors of a building) and within levels all rela- 
tionsnips are mutual positive or mutual non- 
positive; (b) within levels, clusters or cliques 
occur (like rooms on a particular floor of a 
building) such that (by definition) within clus- 
ters all pairs are mutual positive, and between 
clusters all pairs are mutual nonpositive; (c) 
asymmetric relations all flow between levels, 
running in the same direction and creating a hier- 
archy of choice. 

(4) Davis and Leinhardt prove that a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition for a structure to 
fit the model is the total absence of seven par- 
ticular triads (2-1-C, 2-0-1, 1-2-0-B, 1-1-1, 0-1-2, 
0-3-0-B, 0-2-1-B) indicated by asterisks in Fig- 
ure 1. In a structure with all three kinds of pair 
relations, there will be levels, cliques, and a 
hierarchy if, and only if, none of the triads are 
of the seven “critical” types. 

(5) The notion of “random graphs” is used 
to test the hypotheses operationally. Even small 
systems have a large number of triads (a group 
of size 20 has 1140 distinct triads) and one can 
hardly hope that every single relationship will 
be as predicted. Thus, in practice one deduces 
the frequencies for the various triads in a ran- 
dom system of the same size and same frequency 
of pair relations and compares the observed and 
expected frequencies for the critical types. Hol- 
land (1968) has derived the sampling distribu- 
tions for triads in random graphs, and we will 
use kis formulas without further explanation. 
Suffice it to say, for example, in random graphs 
of 20 persons with 83 mutual positive choices, 
61 asymmetric choices, and 46 mutual nonposi- 
tive choices, one expects 93.1 type 3-0-0 triads 
(with a standard deviation of 7.0), 210.3 type 
2-1-0 triads (with a standard deviation of 11.0), 
etc.—if triads are formed at random. j 

By definition any particular critical triad 
should occur at less than expected frequencies in 
50% of a large set cf random graphs. Therefore, 
Davis and Leinhardt proposed to test their 
theory by collecting a large number of socio- 
grams, calculating the observed and expected 
frequencies for various triad types, and testing 
the proposition that critical triads would turn 
up at less than expected frequencies in a sub- 
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stantial majority of cases. If so, one would infer 
a persistent tendency toward’ the hypothesized 
structure even though few or even none of the 
groups showed perfect fit. 

_A systematic search of books and journals for 
sociograms or sociomatrices and the generous 
contribution of unpublished data by some 50 
investigators led to a data bank of 901 socio- 
matrices and the selection of 742 matrices from 
some 400 groups for detailed analysis. Such a 
collection cannot be a statistically representa- 
tive sample of groups or relationships, but it 
does provide a reasonably thorough coverage of 


sociometric data presented in punch: card form 
(one card for‘each row of a sociomatrix), cal- 
culates expected values for triad frequencies 
using the Holland formulas; compares observed 
and expected frequencies, and tests the ane 
ence for statistical significance. 

The 742 matrices were thus analyzed, and 
Table 1 gives the results fcr the 13 triad types. 
Inspection of the data suggested that the re- 
sults are irregular when th2 expected value for 
a triad is less than 1.000. Therefore such cases 
were excluded, giving a range from 301 tests 
for type 3-0-0 to 716 for type 1-1-1. 


TABLE 1, Terap Resutrs ror Davis-Lemvparpr MODEL 
(PEecenT OF Matrices WITH Triap Frequency Less THAN CHANCE EXPECTATION) 


Group Size 

Triad Type 8-13 14-17 18-22 23-38 39-79 Total 

0-3-0-B* 799% ( 48)** 95% (155) 919% ( 78) 92% (130) 70% (30) 90% (441) 
2-0-1* 80% ( 74) 91% (199) 92% (123) 90% (191) 95% (64) 90% (651) 
0-2-1-B* 64% (102) 81% (201) 84% (129) 90% (198) 97% (71) 83% (701) 
111° 60% (108) 74% (207) 84% (132) 85% (198) 89% (71) 789% (716) 
1-2-0-B* 68% ( 74) 93% (184) 81% (108) 64%. (155) 31% (42) 75% (563) 
0=1-2* 51% (109) 36% (198) 38% (128) 46% (201) 36% (72) 42% (708) 
0-0-3 50% (103) 27% (169) 41% (109) 43% (196) 58% (72) 41% (649) 
2-1-0" 51% ( 67) 51% (172) 42% (106) 19% (151) 0% (34) 37% (530) 
1-0-2 48% (104) 45% (203) 34% (130) 32% (198) 20% (71)- 37% (706) 
0-2-1-A 40% (102) 16% (201) 24% (129) 29% (198) 41% (71) 27% (701) 
0-3-0-A 42% ( 79) ‘17% (190) 13% (110) 10% (172) 2% (50) 16% (601) 
1-2-0-A 28% ( 74) 6% (184) 4% (108) 3% (161) 2% (42) 75% (567) 
3-0-0 10% ( 30) 1% (142) 2% ( 60) 0% ( 60) 0% ( 9) 1% (301) 


* Critical triad in Davis-Leinhardt model. 


** Number of matrices with expected value of 1.000 or greater. 


the groups studied by contemporary social sci- 
ence.” 

Leinhardt and Robert O. Dryfoos developed 
a computer program that counts triad types in 


2 The total data bank includes 901 matrices from 
489 groups: 377 from panel studies; the remainder, 
cross-sectional. Group size ranges from 3 to 80, 
with 45%—10 to 19, and 27%—20 to 29. Eighty- 
eight percent of the matrices are from the United 
States. In terms of age, 8% are pre-schoolers; 31%, 
first to sixth grade; 17%, seventh through twelfth 


grade; 12% college age; 25% adult; 7%, unknown. 


or not applicable. The groups are about evenly 
divided among all male, all female, and mixed sex. 
In terms of group type the most frequent are 
schools and school rooms, 54%; dormitories or 
fraternities, 9%; employees, 8%; neighborhoods, 
7%; voluntary associations, 6%. The 742 matrices 
treated here were selected by excluding (1) groups 
smaller than size 8; (2) matrices where symmetry 
was forced by the investigator (e.g., a matrix of 
only mutual choices); (3) matrices where the 
“chooser” was not a person or a family (e.g, 
graphs of national alliances); (4) matrices where 
the content was kinship tie, influence, formal au- 
thority, or the subject’s guess regarding another’s 
choice, 


Partisans of the model may draw a number 
of cheery conclusions from Table 1: (a) Five of 
the seven critical triads show deficits in 75% or 
more of the matrices. (b) Six of the seven least 
frequent triads are critical; five of the six most 
frequent triads are noncritical. (c) Summing 
across the seven critical triads, 70% of 4,310 
predictions were supported. 

Because of the large number of cases, a formal 
test of significance would gild the lily, but the 
following conclusion seems warranted: 


The Devis-Leinhardt model does significantly 
better than chance in predicting structural 
trends in a wide variety of groups. 


The state of sociological research is not such 
that we can be patronizing a theory. that beats 
chance and makes correct predictions in only 
70% of several thousand tests. Nevertheless, the 
partisan case sketched above conceals a serious 
problem. Granted’ the 70% success rate, it con- 
ceals the fact that five of the seven critical triads 
do very well (deficits of 75%, 78%, 83%, 90%, 
and 90%), two do rather badly (deficits of 
37% and 42%), and for 2-1-0 the results are 


~ 
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catastrophic in the larger groups. Furthermore, - 
the gap between 42% and 75% is so large that 
chance fluctuation is not a promising alibi. 

A fairer conclusion is that 70% of the model 
do extremely well, while approximately 30% 
(critical triads 0-1-2 and 2-1-0) are just plain 
wrong. 

Alas, in the graph theory behind the model, 
all triads are equal. It is necessary that each of 
the seven critical triads be absent for the struc- 
ture to appear. In this sense the conspicuous 
failure of a small part of the model jeopardizes 
the entire approach. 

Where do we go from here? One strategy 
would be to find a plausible graph theoretical 
model that employs only the five successful 
critical triads. I have been unable to do so. In- 
stead, I have developed a second model which 


- is (1) similar to the Davis-Leinhardt model in 


substance, (2) has fewer embarrassments when 
tested against the data bank, and (3) is simpler. 
The remainder of this paper will be devoted to 


` a description and test of the alternative model. 


AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL 


The core of the new model involves the fol- 
lowing notion: a pair relationship may be con- 
sidered to have two independent components, 
a sum and a difference. It is hypothesized that 
pair sums tend toward clusterability and pair 


' differences toward hierarchy. 


We begin with pair sums. Assume for the 
sake of argument that one could measure senti- 
ments on a finely graded interval or ratio scale 
ranging from —100 to +100. Instead of asking 
group members to list their best friends, one 
could ask each person to give us his degree of 
liking for all the others in his group. Thus, for 
example, a particular subject might like John 
Jones + 43.5, like Sam Smith+ 98.4, like Peter 
Piper — 38.7, and so on. With such data, one 
may sum the likings of i for j and j for i to 
obtain pair sums. 

Assume further that the group is divided into 
cliques, here defined as disjoint subsets of per- 
sons with relatively high pair sums. For example, 
a group might have three cliques, within which 
all pairs have sums of + 160.4 or higher and be- 
tween which all pair sums are between + 20.3 


and + 160.3. Note that positive and negative are 


treated relatively. It is plausible to assume that 
in most small groups inter-clique relationships 
are all “really positive” but less positive than 
intra-clique relationships. 

Continuing the hypothetical example, if we 


call all pairs with sums of + 160.4 or higher 


“positive” and all lesser sums “negative,” a 
graph of the data would be perfectly clusterable 
(Davis, 1967). According to the cluster the- 


orem 8_our data would have no triads with two 
“positive” and one “negative” pairs. 

We have no advance knowledge that the 
proper cutting point is 160.4. We could, of 
course, try various cutting points. What will 
happen? If our cutting point is too high, say 
185.7, all the lines scored positive will be truly 
positive, but some of the lines scored negative 
will be in error. If our cutting point is too low, 
say 120.3, the opposite will occur: correct scores 
for all our negatives, but errors among the pos- 
itives. If we should trichotomize the data with 
185.7 or higher as “high,” 120.3 or lower as 
“low,” and 120.4 through 185.6 as “middle,” the 
highs will all be positive, the lows will all be 
negative, and the middles will be a mixture of 
positive and negative.* In general, we expect 
that the higher the cutting point the greater the 
proportion of “true positives.” 

Thus our cluster hypothesis is: If pasr sums 
tend to be clusterable with unknown cutting 
points, the greater the pair sum, the more the 
relationship behaves like a positive line in cluster 
theory; the lower the pair sum, the less the re- 
lationship behaves like a posttive line in cluster 
theory. 


TESTING THE CLUSTER HYPOTHESIS 


We are now ready to return to the real world 
where interpersonal relations are not measured 
on fine scales but in terms of dichotomies like 
“best friend” vs. all cther. The result is that 
for the 742 matrices in the data bank pair sums 
range on a three-point ordinal scale: mutual 
positives are most positive, mutual negatives 
are least positive, and asymmetric pairs are in- 
termediate. 

Which leads us to the following specific prop- 
osition: 2-0-1 triads should be relatively rare in 
empirical sociograms. If mutual positives are rel- 
atively positive and mutual nonpositives are 
relatively negative, then the triad composed of 
two mutual positives and one mutual nonposi- 
tive is a critical triad by the cluster theorem, 
and it should tend to occur at less than expected 
frequencies. Reading across the second row of 
Table 1, we find support for the proposition. 
Type 2-0-1 triads occur at less than expected 
frequencies in 90% of the 651 matrices exam- 


8 The cluster theorem is a proof that in a ‘graph 
with both positive anc negative pair relations, 
clustering (the existence of disjoint subsets such 
that relations within subsets are all positive and 
relations between subsets are all negative) will occur 
if, and only if, there are no triads with two posi- 
tive and one negative relationship. 

“For a detailed discussion of such errors and 
their consequences, see Holland and Leinhardt 
(1969). 


R 
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ined. The pattern is consistent across size levels, 
with deficits ranging from 80 to 95%. 

We further note that if one should adopt the 
opposite hypothesis—that mutual positives are 
really “negative” while mutual nonpositives are 
really “positive’—the critical triad would be 
1-0-2 and little support would turn up for the 
hypothesis. Triads of type 1-0-2 are rare in 
only 37% of the sociograms, and their deficit 
never reaches 50% in any size group. 

The results for 2-0-1 and 1-0-2 provide sup- 
port for the hypothesis. Mutual positive rela- 
tionships act “positive,” mutual negative rela- 
tionships don’t. 

What about the intermediate pair sum, asym- 
metric choices? The hypothesis is that they have 
a somewhat higher cutting point than mutual 
nonpositives, a somewhat lower cutting point 
than mutual positives. At issue are the triad 
types: 2-1-0, 1-1-1, 0-1-2, 1-2-0, 0-2-1, and 0-3-0. 
Note that each receives a different score de- 
pending on whether the asymmetric relationship 
is assumed to be positive or negative. A 1-1-1 
would be treated as a 2-0-1 if asymmetric rela- 
tions are positive, as a 1-0-2 if they are negative. 
This leads us to an empirical test: if asymmetric 
relations are intermediate, their deficit percent- 
ages should lie between the predictions from the 
positive and negative assumptions. An example 
will perhaps clarify the idea. Consider 2-1-0 
triads. If asymmetrics are really positive, 2-1-0 
triads should behave like 3-0-0 triads, with defi- 
cit percentages near 1% according to Table 1. 
If asymmetrics are really negative, 2-1-0 triads 
should behave like 2-0-1 triads, with deficit per- 
centages near 90%. Row 8 of Table 1 shows us 
that the observed over-all deficit percentage, 
37%, is between 1 and 90, consistent with the 
hypothesis. Table 2 gives the results for all six 
triads with one or more asymmetric relation- 
ships.” 

Generally speaking, the middle column of 
Table 2 has an intermediate percentage value. 
This is true in 22 out of 30 tests (6 triads x 5 
size groups); there are three “ties,” and in 5 
out of 30 cases the intermediate value is on the 
left or right. 

Inspection of the data suggests a further pat- 
tern. It appears as if the actual results are 
nearer the negative assumption in smaller groups 
and nearer the positive assumption in the larger 
groups. Table 3 documents the impression. Tak- 
ing the absolute difference between the middle 
and left percentage (e.g., 51-10=41 in the top 


5 Note that for triads 0-3-0, 0-2-1, and 1-2-0 
new calculations not given in Table 1 must be 


made because the hypothesis does not distinguish. 


between A and B subtypes. 
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line of Table 2), summing the differences (ig- 
noring sign) over the six triads and dividing by 
six, we obtain a rough measure of the discrep- 
ancy between the actual deficits and the two 
predictions. Table 3 shows that the discrepancy 
for positive assumptions declines with group 
size while the discrepancy for negative assump- 
tions increases with group size. This means that 
while asymmetric relationships are generally in- 
termediate, they are somewhat closer to negative 
in smaller groups and somewhat closer to posi- 
tive in larger groups. The pattern is plausible. 
Since sociometrists usually ask subjects to pick 
a fixed number of choices (e.g., “your-three best 
friends”), the larger the group the lower the 
proportion of positive choices and the more “ex- 
tremely positive” the cutting point for pair 
means. It is thus consistent with our general 
argument to find that asymmetrics are some- 
what more positive in their behavior in larger 
groups. This refinement helps to explain five of 
the eight exceptions in Table 2. 

We have now reviewed the evidence for the 
general hypothesis that the higher the pair 
mean, the more likely it is to behave like a posi- 
tive line in cluster theory. The consistent deficit 
of 2-0-1 triads, the consistent surplus of 1-0-2 
triads, and the “middling pattern” for the asym- 
metric pairs combine to support the hypothesis. 
Furthermore, the hypothesis gives us a plausible 
explanation of the peculiar behavior of 2-1-0 and 
0-1-2 triads in the Davis-Leinhardt model. In 
Table 1 they created a serious problem, but in 
Table 2 their values are quite consistent with 
the argument. . 

More importantly, perhaps, the hypothesis 
leads us to a simple prediction that will serve as 
a general test of the cluster principle. If asym- 
metric choices are somewhere between positive 
and negative, we can dichotomize our pair sums 
either way (mutual positive and asymmetric 
versus mutual negative or, alternatively, mutual 
positive versus asymmetric and mutual negative) 
and expsct a deficit of critical triads. That is, 
if pair sums vary on a gradient of positivity, we 
don’t have to worry about cutting points. What- 
ever cutting point we use we divide the pairs 
into more and less positive. l 

Table 4 tests this notion and serves as the 
major test of the cluster hypothesis. 

As one would anticipate from the discussion 
of Table 3, we do a little better with the asym- 
metric-is-positive assumption in larger groups, 
and a little better with the asymmetric-is-nega- 
tive assumption in smaller groups, but the dif- 
ference is small. More important is this: regard- 
less of the dichotomy, 77% or more of the 
matrices in the data show more than chance 
deficits of the critical 2-0-1 triads. In terms of 
Holland’s test for statistical significance, 41% 
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` TABLE 2. Trap Resvtts ror Tyres 2-1-0, 1-1-1, 0-1-2, 1-2-0, 0-2-1; 0-3-0 
(PERCENT OF MATRICES WITH TRIAD Frequency Less THAN CHANCE EXPECTATION) 











Triad ` Group Size Positive Assumption Actual Negative Assumption N** 
21-0 '. 3 10% = 51% 80% = 61 
À “14-17 1% . 51% 91% | 172 
ba 18-22 2% 47% 92% 106 
23-38 0% 19% 90% 151 

39-79 a 0% 0% 95% 34 

Total 1% 37% 90% 530 
1-1-1 8-13 80% 60% 48% 108 
: 14-17 91% 74% 45% 207 
~ 4 18-22 92% 84% 34% 132 

se OF 23-38 90% 85% 32% 198 
oe 39-79 95% 89% 20% 71 
a Total 90% 78% 37% 716 
Q-1~2 8-13 + 48% 51% 50% 109 
14-17 45% 36% 27% 198 
18-22 34% 38% 41% 128 
23-38 * 32% 46% 43% 201 
39-79 20% 36% 58% 72 
a | Total * 37% 42% 41% 708 
1-2-0 8-13 10% 41% 48% 91 
14-17 1% 31% 45% 193 
- 18-22 2% 23% ` 34% 115 

ip 8 23-38 0% 10% 32% 181 
39-79 * 0% 0% 20% 58 
| Total 1% 22% 37% 638 
0-2-1 8-13 . 80% 50% 50% 104 
14-17 59% 43% 27% 204 

18-22 : 92% 38% 41% EES v: 
23-38 66% 59% 43% 198 
39-79 95% 70% 58% 71 
7 Total 90% 50% 41% 706 
0-3-0 8-13 ; 10% 51% 50% 80 
14-17 . 1% 45% 27% 191 
18-22 2% 25% 41% 111 
23-38 0% 18% | 43% 177 
39-79 | 0% 4% | 58% 53 
Total 1% 31% 41% 612 


* Middle percentage is not intermediate in value. 
~ ** Number of matrices with expected value of 1.000 or greater. 


of the asymmetric-is-negative and 52% of the Taste 3. AVERAGE DIFFEBENCES IN TABLE 2 BY 


asymmetric-is-positive matrices were significant GRouP SDE 
in that the observed minus expected frequency (MEAN ABSOLUTE PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE 
divided by the standard deviation was ~ 2.00 or FOR ALL Sıx TRIAps) 
_ stronger. $45 l 
Since the 77% rate is better than the 70% hase seve 
for the Davis-Leinhardt model and since there versus versus 
are no triads that stand out as inexplicable ex- Group Size Actual Actual 


ceptions, we believe the results forge a case for 


the newer model. 8-13 27.7% | 8.3% 
‘ > In summary: Isterpersonal relations in smal ae P i S 
groups tend toward clusterability in the follow- ae 163 E A 
ing sense: three-quarters or more of the sorts of 39-79 8.5% 45.3% 


groups studied by soctal scientists show a deficit 


ora) 


1* 
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TABLE 4, PERCENTAGE OF MATRICES IN DATA BANE WHERE VARIOUS ‘Triaps OCCUR AT 
Frequencies Less THAN CHANCE EXPECTATIONS 





A, Asymmetric pairs scored as positive 


. Group Size 
Triad Type 8-13 14-17 18-22 23-38 . 39-79 Total’ 
3-0-0 28% ( 99)* 6% (202) 4% (123) 2% (194) 0% (62) 7% (680) 
2-0-1 62% (113) 89% (212) 85% (132) 79% (202) 7896 (72) 80% (731) 
1-0-2 45% (111) 35% (207) 30% (130) 42% (202) 31% (72) 37% (722) 
0-0-3 50% (103) 27% (169) 41% (109) 43% (196) 58% (72) 41% (649) 
B. Asymmetric pairs scored as negative 

Group Size 

Triad Type 8-13 14-17 18-22 23-38 39-79 Total 
3-0-0 10% ( 30)* 1% (142) 2% ( 60) 0% ( 60) 0% ( 9) 2% (301) : 
2-0-1 72% ( 89) 79% (201) 85% (124) 73% (191) 779o (64) ,779 (669) 
1-0-2 39% (112) 51% (211) 47% (132) 49% (198) 28% (71) 46% (724) 
0-0-3 45% (110) 22% (211) 38% (132) 44% (198) 69% (71) 39% (722) 


* Number in parentheses is the number of matrices with expected values of 1.000 or greater. 


of critical triads when mutual positive choices 
are scored postiive, mutual nonpostitve choices 
are scored negative, and asymmetric choices are 
scored esther way. For the “purer” type 2-0-1 
triads, favorable resulis turn up in nine out of 
ten groups. 

Before turning to the second hypothesis, 
hierarchy, let us briefly comment on the results 
for 0-0-3 triads in Table 4. In the special case 
of clusterability known as structural balance 
(Cartwright and Harary, 1956; Davis, 1967), the 
group is not only divided into disjoint subsets 
but there are exactly two subsets, no more, no 
less. Mathematically, the necessary and suff- 
cient condition for balance is the absence of 
0-0-3 triads as well as type 2-0-1. Table 5 sug- 
gests no such absence in our data, with deficit 
percentages of 41% and 39%. While our data 
support the general hypothesis of clusterability, 
they do not support the hypothesis of a tendency 
toward structural balance. 


THE HIERARCHY HYPOTHESIS 


Earlier we said that a pair relationship may 
be considered to have two independent com- 
ponents, a sum and a difference. Having used 
sums to treat clusterability, we now turn to dif- 
ferences. By difference we mean that it is ex- 
tremely rare for the liking of i for j to have 
exactly the same value as the liking of j for i. 
Certainly, pair sentiments tend toward sym- 
metry; 86% of the matrices in the data bank 
showed positive symmetry coefficients (Davis, 
1968). But the median coefficient is about + .60, 
which is quite compatible with the assumption 
that refined measurement could usually show 


f 


that i likes j more than j likes i (or vice versa). 
(Remember that the data refer to school rooms, 
military barracks, and neighborhoods, not pairs 
of lovers seized by immortal passion.) Similarly, 
we assume that in the case of mutual nonposi- 
tive choices it could be shown that there is 
some difference in degree of disdain. 

Granted this assumption, the same data used 
to test clusterability may be viewed in a sepa- 
rate light (which is why we call the sums and 
differences independent components) as a graph 
in which each pair is connected by a one-way 
arrow running from the lesser-liker to the 
greater-liker. Such a structure in graph theory 
is known as a tournment (Harary et al., 1965: 
289-317) or a “pecking structure,” technically 
defined as a “nontrivial ccmplete asymmetric 
digraph.” 

Tournaments may or may not be hierarchical. 
When they are, the “top” man has only incom- 
ing arrows, the second man receives only incom- 


‘ing arrows from everyone except the top man, 


etc., and the tournament is called “transitive.” 
The logical and statistical properties of transi- 
tive tournaments are well known and for our 
purposes Loil down to three ideas: (1) In a 
tournament there are only two. triad types, 
cyclic and acyclic. These turn out to be what 
we called 0-3-0-B and 0-3-0-A triads. (2) A 
well-known theorem, analogous to the cluster 


6 The assumption forces us to limit our atten- 
tions to groups so small and intimate that there 
are no pairs which are mutually unknown to each 
other. Such assumptions are common in small 
group research and seem gererally plausible for 
the sorts of groups in the dafa bank. 
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theorem, states that a tournament is perfectly 
hierarchical (transitive) if and only if all the 
triads are acyclic. (3) It.has been well-estab- 
lished that in a random tournament (one in 
which the directions of the arrows are assigned 
by chance), 75% of the triads are acyclic, 25% 
cyclic. (Not the 50-50 split which intuition 
might suggest.) Thus it is easy to test the sta- 
tistical hypothesis of hierarchy in a tournament. 
Count the cyclic (0-3-0-B) and acyclic (0-3-0-A) 
triads and determine whether more than 75% 
are 0-3-0-A. If so, there is a more than chance 
_ tendency toward hierarchy. 


>43" Substantively our hierarchy hypothesis is that 


small groups tend to have structures such that 
the members are ranked in terms of differen- 
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When one compares the 91% success for the 
hierarchy hypothesis with the 77 and 80% 
records for the 2-0-1 triads in Table 4, one is 
tempted to claim that the hierarchy hypothesis 
is “better.” Such an inference is unwarranted. 
A complete test would require that we find the 
true direction for the mutual positive and mu- 
tual nonpositive pairs. Presumably such pairs 
would be less successful just as the asymmetric 
pairs are less successful in testing the cluster 
hypothesis. In other words, the 91% success in 
Table 5 should be compared with the 90% suc- 
cess for 2-0-1 triads in Table 1. However, that 
the success rate increases with the absolute 
number of 0-3-0 triads encourages us to be 
optimistic about a fuller test. 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE OF MATRICES IN Data BANK WHeErz Cyctic Traps Occur at FREQUENCIES 
Less THAN CHANCE EXPECTATIONS 


Absolute 
Value of 
Expectation Group Size 
for Cyclic i 
Triads 8-12 14-17 18-22 23-38 39-79 Total 
5,00 or more 100% (10) 100% (100) 100% (52) 100% ( 76) 88% (17) 99% (255) 
2.00t0 4.99 75% (28) 94% ( 31) 89% (19) 94% ( 53) 96% (23) 90% (154) 
1.00t01.99 65% (26) 89% ( 19) 83% (18) 70% ( 33) 70% (10) 75% (106) 
Total 75% (64) 97% (150) 94% (89) 92% (162) 88% (50) 919% (515)" 


* 227 of the total of 742 matrices are excluded because the expected number of cyclic triads is less than 


1.00. 


ential liking. Technically our hypothesis is that 
less than 25% of the 0-3-0 triads are of type 


- 0-3-0-B. 


The computer program used to analyze the 
matrices in the data bank counts the number of 
cyclic and acyclic triads within type 0-3-0 and 
tests the hypothesis that their ratio is 1 to 3. 
Table 5 gives the results. 

These results support the hypothesis of hier- 
archy. Among the 515 matrices where the ex- 
pected number of 0-3-0-B triads was one or 
more (i.e., where the total number of 0-3-0 tri- 
ads was four or more) 91% show less than 
chance numbers of 0-3-0-B’s (more than chance 
numbers of 0-3-0-A’s). A closer inspection of 
the table shows that the pattern holds across 
group sizes and expected values, though the re- 
sults are not so strong in the smallest groups. 
It also shows that in all size groupings the hy- 
pothesis is more successful as the absolute num- 
ber of cyclic triads increases. Where the expecta- 
tion is five or more 0-3-0-B triads, the results 
are near unanimous.’ 


7 Such results tend to make one extremely suspi- 
cious. It is thus reassuring to learn that, in a set 
of 60 artificial matrices with choices assigned by 
random numbers, we observed 28 matrices with 


We thus draw a second conclusion: /nterper- 
sonal sentiments in small groups tend toward 
hierarchy in the following sense: some 90% of 
the sorts of groups studied by social scientists 
show a deficit of cychc triads and a surplus of 
acyclic triads. This suggests that with more re- 
fined data where a direction could be determined 
for each pair, sociometric data would tend to 
fit the model of a transttive tournament. 


CONCLUSION 


Our new model is not really a rival to the 
Davis-Leinhardt model since it arises from it 
and makes rather similar predictions for most 
trieds. Nevertheless, a review of the two sug- 
gests that if a choice must be made, the new 
model has certain advantages. Its success rate is 
a little higher; it uses the same substantive prin- 
ciples of cliques and hierarchies, and it is a lot 
simpler—botling down to the following claim: 
dichotomize pair sums as you will, and the odds 
are that your sociogram will show the deficit of 


less than 25% O-3-0-B’s, 25 with more than 25% 
and 7 with exactly 25%. Each artificial group was 
size 20 and 15% of the random choices were set 
as positive. 
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2-0-1’s indicative of clustering. Examine the 
0-3-0 triads, and the odds are that less than 
25% of them will be 0-3-0-B’s, DEeuve of a 
transitive tournament. 

Our claim is that the data ies a regularity 
in social structure that holds with high consis- 
tency across studies and samples. Nevertheless, 
we must warn the reader that persistent de- 
partures from a null hypothesis are noť the 
same as effects of massive strength. The difi- 
culty is that there does not now exist any well 
reasoned way to measure the strength of effects 
in the analysis of random graphs. Such data do 
not have a “variance” that can be “reduced,” 
and we do not yet know how to calculate the 
maximum possible discrepancy that can occur 
in a graph with a given size and distribution of 
pair reletionships. When we use the rule of 
thumb of comparing observed and expected pro- 
portions, most of the discrepancies do appear 
to be small. Nevertheless, it is entirely possible 
that even a small difference is near the possible 
ceiling since we do know that it is easy to 
construct plausible examples that can not 
achieve perfect fit, e.g., one with only a hand- 
ful of “N” relationships. 

The problem of magnitudes awaits further 
study. In the meantime, all that one can do is 
to ask waether a given matrix (sociogram) does 
or does not show the predicted discrepancies 
and whether the differences are statistically 


; 851 
significant. We have no hesitancy, however, in 
predicting the answer to this limited question. 
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EVICTIONS FROM PUBLIC HOUSING: 
EFFECTS OF INDEPENDENT REVIEW * 


RICHARD LEMPERT 
University of Michigan Law School 


KrvosHr IKEDA 
Oberlin College 


This paper examines the change in eviction decisions within a local housing authority which 
occurred when the power to make those decisions was transferred from a board of authority 
officials to a board of citisen volunteers. Accountability to tenant interests, as measured by 
the percentage of favorable decisions, increased; accountability to project managers de- 
creased. This is reflected by a percentage change in the kinds of actions brought before the 
board and by efforts to evade the formal system. The direction of change is seen as a likely 
but not inexorable result of independent review. Role theory elaborates this idea. The process 
by which citizens were incorporated into the decision making theory is viewed as a form of 


co-optation. 


NE important feature of welfare organiza- 
tions t is that one group, the staff, has 
the responsibility for deciding what is 

“the best interest” of another group, the clients 
(Blau and Scott, 1962:52). Theoretically, the 
client cannot be expected to know what is in his 
best interest. The professional staff, so the theo- 
retical argument goes, can be expected not only 
‘to know what is in the clients’ best interest but 
also to promote that interest. The professions 
are so organized, in the ideal case at least, that 
the practitioner’s self-interest suffers if ke seeks 
to promote it at the expense of optimum serv- 
ice to his client (Parsons, 1954, noted in Blau 
and Scott, 1962:51). One problem with this 
argument, wholly apart from the fact that ideal 
types are found only in theory, is that some of 
the responsibilities and pressures faced by the 
staff of welfare organizations are bureaucratic 


* Work on this study was supported in part by 
grants from the Social Security Administration and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The services of the 
Social Science Research Institute of the University 
of Hawaii and the cooperation of the Hawaii Hous- 
ing Authority are gratefully acknowledged. Fol- 
low-up research by Lempert was supportec by the 
Cook Funds of the University of Michigan Law 
School. An earlier version of this paper was pre- 
sented to the Housing Section of the 1969 American 
Sociological Association Meetings. Albert Reiss and 
the anonymous ASR readers are thanked for a num- 
ber of their suggestions reflected in this final draft. 
The study itself could not have been done without 
` the cooperation of the late Alonzo Sullivan. Yoshio 

“Yanagawa, and the staff of the Hawaii Housing 
Authority. 

1 Welfare organizations (e.g., social work agen- 
cies and public housing authorities) belong to a 
group of organizations called service organizations 
by Blau and Scott (1962:51). The distinguishing 
feature of service organizations is that their public 
in contact, those with whom and on whom orga- 
nizational members work, is also the (intended) 
prime beneficiary of the organization. 
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rather than professional. A welfare caseworker 
must make decisions about eligibility for aid 
on the basis of legal rather than professional 
standards. He may have to tell an obviously 
needy family that they are ineligible for further 
aid because their family income, although barely 
at a subsistance level, is above the level at 
which a nonprofessional state legislature deemed 
further support as necessary. In these circum- 
stances the interest of the client is not promoted 
by revealing all income information to the 
caseworker and letting him decide whether the 
family is eligible for state aid. Indeed, in ‘close 
cases the social worker might decide against 
eligibility because of pressures the agency is 
facing from the state to keep expenses down. 
Similarly, a public housing authority must col- 
lect rents to stay solvent. However, this does 
not mean that the interest of the tenant is pro- 
moted by allowing the authority to decide in 
what circumstances the tenant should be evicted 
for nonpayment of rent. The authority, sensi- 
tive to its fiscal responsibility to its bondhold- 
ers and the political advantages of being sol- 
vent, may be reluctant to take chances on 
supporting poor rent payers even if, from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, the potential for helping 
the tenant is great. Project managers, who de- 
cide when to seek eviction, face central office 
pressures to run the project smoothly and col- 
lect rent on time. The result is that the interests 
of problem tenants in continued occupancy in 
housing, and the good which public housing can 
do for them, receive very little weight when the 
manager decides whether to seek eviction. 

The problem of protecting client interests in 
situations where professionalism cannot guaran- 
tee staff action in accordance with these inter- 
ests is an acute one. Courts are full with legal 
challenges to the decisions of welfare adminis- 
tracors (e.g. Danridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 
471, 90 S. Ct. 1153 [1970]; Rosado v. Wyman, 
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397 U.S. 399, 90 S. Ct. 1207 [1970]) and: wel- 
fare recipients are organizing to promote po- 
litically what they cannot gain through judicial 
procedures. A basic theme, heard in many parts 
of the country, is that welfare clients should be 
given some voice in policy making in the orga- 
nizations which administer their benefits. 

This paper investigates an attempt to orga- 
nize the eviction, process from public housing in 
a way which mitigates bureaucratic pressures in 
favor of eviction. The focus is on a change in 
the contro! structure of a local housing au- 
thority, transferring the power to decide ques- 
tions of tenant eviction from a board composed 
of authority officials to a board composed of 
citizen volunteers. First, we ask whether the 
change in control structure had any clear effect 
on the organization’s decision making processes. 
The evidence suggests quite strongly that it did. 
We then draw on ideas from role theory and 
a modification of Selznick’s concept of co-opta- 
tion to explain the reason for the changes and 
the direction they took. In conclusion, we sug- 
gest that our findings indicate an alternative 
to the due process strategy for those desiring to 
increase the accountability of welfare organi- 
zations to the interests of welfare recipients. 

The data presented below are drawn from the 
records of all eviction actions initiated by the 
Hawaii Housing Authority (HHA) during the 
years 1958 through 1964. During this period 
the eviction of undesirable or undesired tenants 
from public housing projects was, in most areas, 
a simple process. When a local public housing 
authority decided it wanted a tenant to vacate, 
it notified the tenant that his month to month 
lease would not be renewed and that he would 
have to move out within a designated period. In 
the rare case where the tenant refused to move, 
the authority would seek court support (ulti- 
mately the power to remove the tenant and his 
possessions) for its decision through local sum- 
mary eviction procedures. Under summary evic- 
tion statutes court orders can usually be ob- 
tained upon showing that a tenant is holding 
possession of a unit without a lease and against 
the landlord’s wishes. The public landlord has 
been treated by most courts like a private one; 
reasons for refusing to renew the lease have 
been irrelevant.2 (Friedman, 1966; Yale Law 
Journal “Note,” 1968). 


2 The situation has changed somewhat since the 
period under study. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development now requires all local au- 
thorities wishing to terminate a tenancy to notify 
the tenant in an informal conference of the reasons 
for their decisions. It remains to be seen whether 
this procedure will have any substantial effect. See 
Thorpe v. Housing Authority of the City of Dur- 
ham, 336 U.S. 670 (1967). 
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In Hawaii, however, the situation was differ- 
ent. A -territorial statute, neglected for nine 


years, was brought to the attention of the HHA 
in 1957. It enabled the HHA to evict tenants 


_ without going to court, but it required a hear- 


ing before action could be taken and limited the 
grounds on which the HHA could evict (Re- 
vised Laws of Hawaii, Chapter 78). What makes 
the Hawaiian situation particularly noticeable 
to the sociologist is that the local authority of- 
cials tried two different a of meeting this 
hearing requirement. 

From December 1957 util ore 1959 hear-. 
ings were held before a three-member board 
composed of the division heads of the local 
HHA: the comptroller, the chief engineer, and 
the assistant executive director.2 In August 
1959 this three-member board was replaced by 
a five-member board of citizen volunteers. Sev- | 
eral volunteer board members had social ties 
with authority officials (two of the original 
board members attribute their selection to mem- 
bership in the Kiwanis, a club in which the then 
Executive Director was active), but they were 
definitely not part of the Housing organization. 
Indeed, the first-chairman suspects that one of 
the reasons he was asked to serve was that he 
had been outspoken in his criticism of various 
HHA policies. Except for brief periods the board 
has always had at least one social worker and 
one minister. Other membecs have included trade 
union officials, small businessmen, and low level © 
executives from some of Hawaii’s largest busi- 
ness firms. 

To evaluate the effects of this change in con- 
trol structure, we will want to compare the rec- 
ords of the internal and external boards by type 
of action and outcome. For purposes of this 
comparison the first four months of hearings, 
some 13 cases, under the external board (here- 
after “independent board”) are lumped with the 
cases heard by the internal board. This is done 
because the early records show the independent 
board as initially uncertain of its proper role 
and freely taking clues from the assistant execu- 
tive director who appeared before the indepen- 
dent board as the HHA’s prosecutor. Interviews . 
with several “charter” members of the inde- 
pendent board reveal that the early board was 


8 The assistant executive director was the chair- 
man and clearly the most influential member of the 
eviction board. His position within the HHA was, 
however, on the same level as the other two mem- 
bers. All three reported directly to the executive 
director. The assistant executive director at that 
time had direct responsibility for the management 
section and was the first line supervisor of the 
project managers. This has since changed with the 
creation of an intermediate supervisory position in 
the housing section. 
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uncertain as to its proper role and only gradu- 
ally came to assert itself as an independent 
body. . 

The project manager had the responsibility 
of initiating eviction actions regardless of cause. 
During the period studied, actions initiated were 
of three types. (1) The most common were 
cases of nonpayment of rent. In these cases the 
violation was clear but the disposition was prob- 
lematical. The board had cause to evici the 
tenant but could also allow the tenant to re- 
main in housing on the-condition that he pay 
up the rent he owed. (2) Over-income. These 
were cases where the total family income ex- 
ceeded allowable limits, and the family Failed 
to vacate housing during the six months it was 
given to find a new home. Here the vio_ation 
was clear; so was the disposition. Unless the 
family wished to cut back on its labor force 
participation or send a working member cut of 
the house, the board’s hands were tied. The 
most it could do was to give the famiy an 
-additional 30 or 60 days leeway.* (3) Cases 
that involved violations of the often vague 
rules of good tenant behavior. These violations 
included such things as fighting with neighbors, 
holding noisy drinking parties, using a project 
unit as a rendezvous for prostitution, and re- 
fusing to get rid of a pet dog or cat. In these 
cases the violation was often not clear and, 
even when established, the disposition remained 
problematical. The board had to determine 
whether the alleged activity took place, if so, 
whether it constituted a lease violation, and if 
it constituted a lease violation, whether the 
tenant should be evicted. A tenant could not 
claim that he was not behind in his rent or was 
not over-income; the records were indisputable. 
He could claim he had not started a particular 
fight. Often it would be his word against the 
manager’s word, and usually the manager’s 
testimony was based on phoned-in complaints 
rather than personal observation. 

Nonpayment cases and over-income cases 
have two important features in common. In 
both cases the lease violation is clear and in 
both cases tmcorrected violations come to the 
attention of the HHA central office and the 
public housing authority regional office in the 
course of routine auditing procedures. The man- 


t Federal law required the eviction of over-income 
families, regardless of circumstances, until 1961. 
State law, now changed, continued to require evic- 
tions during the period under study. For purposes 
of data analysis a few cases have been put in the 
over-income category In which the formal charge 
was income falsification. In these cases the amily 
would have been over-income had they reported 
their entire Income; so the board faced many of the 
same legal constraints. 
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ager who cannot persuade the tenant to correct > 
the violation and/or vacate must at some point 
bring. the tenant before the eviction board.5 
For certain analytical purposes we will want to 
refer to these two types together. When we 
do we shall speak of “fiscal cases.” We shall 
refer to cases which involve behavior (in the 
common rather than the sociological sense) 
problems as “trouble cases.” When a tenant’s 
behavior is not troubling someone, it almost 
never comes to the attention of the local HHA. 

Tha mamnager’s discretion in dealing with 
trouble cases is much broader than it is in 
fiscal cases, since the norms involved are much 
less clear and violations are not routinely re- 
ported to supervisors. When a manager receives 
a complaint about a tenant’s behavior, he may 
ignore the matter and/or try to “cool out” the 
complainant. He may warn the tenant infor- 
mally, issue written warnings, or threaten evic- 
tion. Trouble cases brought before the board 
involve tenants whom the manager considers 
especially trying or undesirable. Very often there 
is an element of personal antagonism. Since ten- 
ant neighbors are often the only ones with first 
hand knowledge of the undesirable behavior, 
and since in the period under study they were 
almost never willing to testify, evidence, by 
courtroom standards, is usually weak. Because 
norms are vague and promises of reform fréely 
given, the eviction board has wide discretion in 
its disposition of these cases. Conversation with 
the project managers indicates that they avoid 
bringing trouble cases they feel sure to lose.® 
This suggests that the less arbitrary the eviction 


5 The manager does have a good deal of leeway 
in deciding at what point to bring a nonpayment 
tenant up for eviction. Where the manager feels the 
tenant is co-operating and that he initially fell 
behind on his rent for reasons beyond his control, 
such as illness, he may give him a year or more to 
pay off his debt before he starts formal action. 
Where the manager thinks the tenant is undesirable, 
or antagonism between tke two develops, an action 
may be brought after only a month and a half or 
two months of arrears. 

€ In both formal interviews and informal conver- 
sations managers expressed the strain they feel 
when they “lose” a trouble case. If such tenants are 
allowed to stay, they will, according to the man- 
agers, “flaunt” the decision in the manager’s face 
and encourage other tenants to engage in deviant 
behavior, secure in the realization that they won't 
be punished. Managers report considerable joking 
about trouble cases they have lost. This type of 
tensicn relief may express a need to reassure them- 
selves that they acted properly when they brought 
the case in the first instance. Managers also do not 
like to lose nonpayment cases, but they show less 
signs of strain when they do. The rare over-income 
cases in which the tenant is allowed to stay are not 
regarded by the managers as “losses.” 
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Taste 1. A COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF 
TROUBLE CASES TO FISCAL Casts DURING THE 
Periops 1958-1959 anp 1960-1964 


1958-1959 1960-1964 1958-1964 


Fiscal Cases 77.6% 90.2% 87.1% 
Trouble Cases 22.4% 9.8% 12.9% 
(58) (183) (241) 
x 26,216 
p<.05 


policy and the greater the burden placed on 
management to prove its case, the lower the 
expected percentage of “trouble” as opposed to 
“nscal” cases.7 

Table 1 shows the distribution of cases for 
the period 1958-1959 as compared with the 
period 1960-1964. 

The chi-square test suggests that these per- 
ceived differences are not the result of random 
changes in the housing population or environ- 
ment. Reported association is consistent with 
the notion that managers felt freer to bring 
trouble cases to a board composed of HHA off- 
cials than they did to a board which was inde- 
pendent of the HHA 

We can also expect that the more arbitrary 
the eviction process, the greater the percentage 
of forced moves resulting from trouble as op- 
posed to fiscal causes of action.® 


T By an “arbitrary eviction policy” we mean a 
policy of ordering eviction whenever a violation 
of tenant rules is shown regardless of promises to 
reform or other extenuating circumstances. 

8In order to fully justify this conclusion, we 
_ would have to show that the proportion of tenants 
causing trouble at the project level did not drop 
marked'y after 1969, and the proportion of tenants 
having fiscal problems did not rise sharply. There 
was a substantial increase in the number and pro- 
portion of nonpayment cases brought after 1960 
which might suggest that the proportion of tenants 
in the project population having rent payment prob- 
lems had increased. If the project managers’ judg- 
ment can be trusted, it is unlikely that such an in- 
crease would occur without a concomitant increase 
in the number of trouble-making tenants. Project 
managers are unanimous in feeling that the rate of 
trouble-making in a project is closely correlated with 
the rate of nonpayment and that the same tenant 
families are often guilty of both. If such a direct as- 
sociation does exist, our hypothesis would not be 
threatened even if the proportion of tenants in rent 
payment trouble in the general population had in- 
creased after 1960. The average number of tenants 
brought before the board for over-income was con- 
stant during the two time periods, although the pro- 
portion of cases brought for this reason declined due 
to the increase in nonpayment cases. ` 

®The term “forced moves” is used instead of 
“evictians”’ because some tenants vacate after being 
summoned to an eviction hearing without taking 
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‘TABLE 2. A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PROPORTION © 
OF Forncep Moves RESULTING From FISCAL 
AS COMPARED TO TROUBLE CAUSES OF 
ACTION FoR THE PERIODS 1958-1959 
AND 1960-1964 i 


1958-1959 1960-1964 1958-1964 


Evicted or Vacated 
Fiscal Reasons 
Evicted or Vacated 
Trouble Reasons 


71.8% 90.1% 83.6% 
28.8% 

(39) 

x 7==6.19 

P(x?) >.01 

p<.0§ 


9.9% 
(71) 


16.4% 
(110) 


In Table 2, we see the same pattern as we 
saw in Table 1. Before 1960, trouble behavior 
was a rather significant cause of tenants’ “forced 
moves”; after 1960 it became much less im- 
portant. It is interesting to note that the per- 
centages in the 1960-1964 column are almost 
exactly the same as they were in Table 1, sug- 
gesting that the probability that a tenant would 
be forced out after 1960 was almost the same 
whether his case was brought for fiscal or 
trouble reasons. The percentage distribution in 
the 1958-1959 column, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that a tenant brought before the internal 
board on trouble charges was somewhat more 
likely to be forced out than the tenant brought 
before the board on a fisral charge. 

Another way of examining the extent to 
which an eviction hearing provides a meaningful 
forum for vindicating a tenant’s rights is to: 
look at his probability oz success before the | 
Eviction Board. Table 3 looks at the tenant’s 
chances of successfully contesting an eviction 
order before the board during the two periods. 

The data in Table 3 for all cases together 
with that presented in Tables 1 and 2 seem to 
suggest that the structural change in the Evic- 
tion Board was responsible for important 
changes in the extent to which the HHA’s evic- 
tion hearings protected the tenant’s rights and 
supported their interest in remaining in the 
projects. In particular it would seem that -an 
eviction board internal to the agency doing the 
evicting is likely to provide a good deal less 
protection to the tenant than a board external 
to and independent of the evicting agency. This 
makes a good deal of sense in the light of tradi- 


advantage of their right to a hearing. They are in- 
cluded among those “Evicted or Vacated” in the 
tables. Indeed, almost no tenants are physically 
evicted. Cnce eviction has been voted, almost all 
move before the order can be executed. We do not 
include in this analysis tenants who feel the man- 
ager may have forced them out but who never re- 
ceived a formal summons to appear before the 
eviction board. l 
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TABLE 3. Per Cent or Tewant’s Cases CLEARED:* 1958-1959 anp ‘1960-1964 





1958-1959 1969-1964 ; 1958-1964 
# a AAAA 
Per _ Number Per Number Per Number 

‘Type of Case “Cent (all cases) Cent (all cases) Cent _, (all cases) 
All cases* 33 58 61 183 54 241 
Nonpayment" £ 38 34 69 138 63 172 
Trouble” 15 13 61 18 42 . 31 
Over-income° 36 11 22 27 26 38 

* p(x*)<.001 i 

è 65>p(x?)>.01 
*p(x?7)>.30 


+ Cleared cases are those in which a tenant who has been summoned to an eviction -hearing is ulti- 
mately given an unconditional right to stay. Nonpayment cases are cleared when rent owed is paid in full 
or the authority is confident that it will be paid. Trouble cases are cleared when the board finds that 
the authority’s case does not justify eviction. .Over-income cases are cleared when either the family’s in- 
~ come or the project income limits are changed so that income no longer exceeds the limits; 21 cases were 
cleared before the eviction hearing. They are included here because it is likely that the negotiations oc- 
- curred were influenced by the imminence of the eviction hearing and were of the type which would have 
taken place before the eviction board. Three of the cases, all for nonpayment of rent, occurred before 1960 


and 18 cases (16 nonpayment, 1 over-income, and one trouble) occurred after 1960. 


tional bureaucratic theory. However, unfortu- 
nately for the cause of unambiguous data analy- 
sis, there is another possible explanation for 
much of the above data, which must be ex- 
amined before we can attribute these differences 
directly to structural changes. 

This is the possibility that project managers, 
perhaps because. they knew they were facing 
a differently constituted board, began to use 
the board more ‘and more as a tool to ease 
negotiations in nonpayment cases and so began 
to issue eviction notices to tenants, who in the 
past would have been dealt with more extensively 
at the pre-eviction hearing stage1° There is 
some evidence for this. 


1° All managers use the threat of eviction in their 
efforts to- keep problem tenants current in their 
rental payments. Making the threat concrete by 
actually summoning the tenant to appear before 
the board can ease the negotiation process in 
several ways: (1) the summons to appear before 
the board impresses upon the tenant the real 
possibility of eviction; (2) the eviction board 
presents itself to the tenant as a group of fellow 
citizens who affirm the HHA’s rent payment 
norms; (3) the board, by appearing less an- 
tagonistic than the manager, may be able to get 
the tenant to commit himself to a plan for repay- 
ing rent owed; and (4) the board may, and often 
does, condition its decision not to evict on a 
promise by the tenant that he will meet with 
the manager and work out a rent payment plan. 
The manager could feel secure in bringing a tenant, 
on whom he had not really given up, before the 
independent board, because he would know in 
advance that they were not likely to evict. 

The principal factors which would discourage the 
manager from using the board in this way are: 
(1) HHA policy that managers should bring 
‘eviction actions only as a last resort., (2) The 
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manager’s expressed feeling that when tenants were 
given a second chance by the board (a) it de- 
creases the creditability of the eviction threat in 
the eyes of other project tenants and (b) increases 
rent collection problems in the: project. (3) A 
shared professional view that the good manager 
can dzaj with rent collection problems at the proj- 
ect level. And (4) strain felt when the tenant is 
vindicated by the eviction board. This strain, while 
not so great as that felt when a trouble tenant 
is allowed to stay, is none the less real. 

The first factor suggests another reason why a 
manager might be less reluctant to bring a border- 
line eviction action before the independent board 
than he was before the internal board. A decision 
by this board not to evict did not have to be in- 
terpreted by him, his colleagues, or his superiors 
as an offidal HHA pronouncement that he had 
violated policy and brought a case where eviction 
was not necessary. It could be and is often seen 
as an incorrect decision made by a group of people 
who Aave no understanding of poor rent payers 
or the problems of managers, A decision not to 
evict which was made by one’s superiors in the HHA 
could not be rationalized in this way and would be 
much more stressful for the manager whose request 
for eviction was turned down. Conversation with 
project managers indicates that the second factor 
would be their major reason for not trying to 
use tke independent board unless they were really 
unable to negotiate further. The belief that the 
board's leniency makes rent collection even harder 
is widespread among the managers. This belief, 
if true, does suggest another explanation for these 
data. Tenants aware of the leniency of the board 
may be less willing to give in to managers in 
the negotiating process than were tenants who 
knew they were going to a board of authority offi- 
cials. This seems plausible, but our reading of hear- 


ing transcripts, impressions gained from hearings | 


attended, and the number of people who vacate 
upon receipt of the summons convince us that 
this is not the case. 
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In the first place, both the number and pro- 
portion of nonpayment .cases went up after 
1960. In 1958 and 1959 there was an average 
of 29 cases a year before the board, of which 
17, or 59%, were nonpayment cases; during 
1960-1964, an average of 36.6 cases a year, of 
which 27.6, or 75%, were nonpayment cases. 
The ayerage number of cases brought each year 
for reasons other than nonpayment actually de- 
creased by three during the 1960-1964 period. 
I The figures in Table 3 for nonpayment cases 
appear to provide further confirmation. 

A quick comparison between lines 1 and 2 of 
Table 3 might suggest that a difference in the 
disposition of nonpayment cases would explain 
almost all the variance between the two time 
periods. If this were due to a difference in 
the type of nonpayment case brought before 
the board—largely “hard core cases” before 
1960 but both “hard? and “soft”? core cases 
from 1960 on—we would have a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The project managers expect the 
board to be more lenient with tenants than it 
has been in the past, and so they bring cases 
to the board in which eviction is neither the 
only workable solution nor a very appealing 
one. Faced with these more reformable cases, 
the board is a good deal more reluctant to 
evict and so establishes a reputation as being 
a more lenient eviction board. This leads the 
managers to bring more reformable cases; and 
so the cycle continues. While we cannot com- 
pletely dispose of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
hypothesis without an independent explanation 
of the increase in the number of nonpayment 
cases, a close look at all the data suggests 
that it cannot account for differences between 
the two time periods, which may be explained 
by the “change in control structure” hypothe- 
gis 12 

In the first place, even if the 10.6 additional 
nonpayment cases brought to the board each 
year in the post-1960 period are considered 
“soft core” nonpayment cases and are re- 


11 One factor for the increase in cases brought 
for nonpayment after 1960 might be the termina- 
tion of rent control in 1961. This led to increased 
rents on the private market and might have led 
some tenants who would have left voluntarily be- 
fore receiving a summons to remain until they 
- were threatened with formal eviction. It is difficult 
to estimate the effect termination of rent control 
would have had on hoard decisions in the absence 
of structural change. On the one hand, tenants 
could be expected to make more concentrated ef- 
forts to clear their debts and remain in housing; on 
the other, “hopeless” cases may have become less 
likely to move before receiving a summons because 
they were less likely to have an acceptable place 
to go. 
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moved from the cases-cleare category, we still 
find the post-1960 board evicting only 51% 
of all nonpayment cases, while the pre-1960 
board evicted 62%. The case for a structural 
explanation becomes even stronger when we 
look separately at cases brought for trouble 
reasons. Rew 3 of Table 3 gives these figures. 

These differences cannot be explained as easily 
as similar differences in nonpayment cases. If 
the board’s perceived leniency led project man- 
agers to request eviction hearings for problem 
tenants more readily than- if the board were - 
almost certain to evict, it would seem that 
troublesome tenants would have been brought 
before the board in much greater numbers than 
they actually were in the 1960-1964 period. 
Instead, our information suggests that only 
the most flagrant violators were brought before 
the board, and that they w2re more likely-to 
be allowed to remain in housing than were pre- 
1960 tenants accused of similar violations. The 
structural explanation is particularly persuasive 
here. Because both eviction boards had almost 
complete discretion in deciding trouble cases, 
differences between the boards in their inclina- 
tion toward mercy and their respect for legal 
forms, such as the hearsay rule or the alloca- 
tion of the burden of procf to management, 
should be reflected in substantial differences ‘in 
the way they dispose of cases. 

Before summing up this section, we should 
look at the one remaining breakdown of HHA 
evictees, those who were evicted on over- 
income grounds. Unlike the other groups studied, 
this group shows no great distinction between 
the pre-1960 and post-1960 boards. The causes 
of eviction falling under this category are such 
that unless a tenant’s circumstances change 
after he has received his initial vacate notice, 
the board will almost certainly have to evict. 
In addition, the project manager exercises little 
discretion in bringing cases în these categories 
to the board. Row 4 of Table 3 presents these 
figures. The expectation that this category of 
cases would show no significant variation is 
borne out. i 


DISCUSSION 


These findings are of theoretical as well as 
practical interest. The evidence presented above 
ties in with ideas from role theory and about 
co-optation. 

When asked why the independent eviction 
board is less apt to evict than the internal board, 
project managers, although nət acquainted with 
the terminology, adopt a role theory approach. 
“What do you expect from ministers and social 
workers?” is a typical answer. Although there 
will be variations with persznality/ the social 
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worker or minister sitting on an eviction board 
will generally face role strain.12 Indeed, any 


individual who considers himself humane and 


public spirited may face strain when asked to 
evict a family with young children. One way 
to reduce this strain is to give the tenant every 
opportunity to correct his problems before 
evicting. If the board gives the tenant another 
chance to pay his back rent and the tenant 
doesn’t follow through on his promises, the 
final eviction order is the tenant’s doing as 
much as the board’s. Members of the internal 
board are faced with an entirely different set 
of pressures. Their daily work brings them into 
constant contact with the project managers 
and ‘gives them a certain self-interest in the 
outcome of the cases they hear. The comp- 
troller is responsible for the overall financial 
solvency of the HHA and the assistant execu- 
tive director was, while serving on the board, the 
< direct supervisor of the project managers. Evict- 
‘Ing tenants may not be pleasant for them either, 
but, as HHA employees, they can see their ac- 
tivity on the board as part of their job. They 
do not occupy positions which send conflicting 
messages. 

Co-optation, as Selznick (1949:13) defines it, 
is “the process of absorbing new elements into 
the leadership or policy-determining s-ructure 
of an organization as a means of averting 
threats to its stability or existence.” By this 
definition, the situational context (“as a means 
of averting threats”) is so narrow that the con- 
cept may not apply to the eviction board. 
Thompson and McEwen (1958) provide a some- 
what broader perspective. Their conception of 
co-optation centers around the process of ab- 
sorbing outsiders into the decision-making 
structure of an organization, and they predict 
' that this will occur even in a stable organiza- 
tion so long as neither competition nor bargain- 
ing is a feasible way of meeting organizational 
goals. Thus co-optation may not be a conscious 
strategy; a business, for example, might be 
forced to add a banker to its board of directors 
if it wishes to float an expansion loan. 

Housing authorities, like most public bodies, 
must be concerned about their public imege. Dis- 


14 This is a variant of interrole conflict. This term, 
when used in the literature, usually invalves one 
who simultaneously holds two or more positions 
having incompatible role expectations (Sarbin and 
Allen, 1968:540). The classic case is the foreman, 
the marginal man in industry. Of course, when onc 
occupies a major role, which dominates much of 
his life, and must enact a minor role with in- 
compatible expectations, he may experience inter- 
role conflict even if he is not enacting the two 
roles simultaneously. (See e.g, Katz and Kahn, 
1966:185). 
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satisfied people or disgruntled" politicians, are; sab | 
best, time consuming annoyancés and,, at worst, = 
can ‘seriously threaten the continued effettive: l 
ness of agency programs and limit the scope'of ~ 


agency activities.15 Although evicting the. poorest ee 
of the poor from housing which. has supposedly. TR 
been built for the poor is not likely`to help”. ` 


an authority in its public or political relations,1*° ~ 
so long as the purifying rituals of the county - 
courthouse are available, the harm done by’ such z 
evictions should be minimized. But, when the 
law requires the HHA to establish its own body 
to conduct the eviction hearings, there may. 
be severe repercussions if the board appears .. 
unfairly constituted. One solution is to co-opt: ` 
a group of individuals whose independent and 
neutral positions qualify them to take this 
task for the authority. 

One must also recognize that even in the 
absence of external threat, an agency can re- 
linquish some of its powers if enough of its key 
personnel feel it is the right thing to do. A 
number of HHA officials, including the assistant 
executive director, seemed concerned about the 
basic fairness of the eviction procedures totally 
apart from political or public relations con-- 
siderations. Recently the managers and the 
management staff of the HHA were questioned 
about the two systems. None of them expressed 
a preference for the internal board. When asked: 
why, they all said the internal board was unfair. 

No matter what the reason for the incorpora- 
tion of outsiders into the eviction process, the 
solution is still co-optative in nature. We would 
argue, and here we would differ from Selznick, 
and also from Thompson and McEwen, that 
co-optation can be defined in the first instance 
without reference to the motives of the co- 
opting organization. The behavioral characteris- 
tics basic to co-optation are: (1) new elements, 
chosen because of the roles they play in the 
organigation’s environment, are incorporated into 
the decision-making structure of the organiza- 
tion; (2) the co-opting organization is subject 
in some degree to the influence of the co-opted 
parties; and (3) the organization enjoys some 
increment in legitimetion or support from the 


18 This is particularly true in Hawaii since the 
HHA administers a substantial state-aided housing 
program in addition to the federally-aided pro- 
gram. The former is completely under the control of 
the state legislature. 

14 Occasionally, politicians will try to interfere 
with the eviction process. One authority official re- 
marked in the closed portion of one eviction hear- 
ing that the authority was receiving pressure from 
X, one of the most prominent politicians in the state 
of Hawaii, who apparently did not feel that any- 
body should be evicted from public housing for 
any reason. 


Rae ee : EVICTION DECISIONS | | 
| co-opted parties or those they represent. The . 


, ‘Independent ‘eviction board had these -three 
_ cCharactetistics.15 < 


':' The eviction board from its inception has 
_ : consisted of some individuals whose basic con- 


.stituency is the poor themselves and others who 

--Yepresent the broader interests of a predomi- 
‘nantly’ liberal community. The constituency of 
the members of the internal board included 
-the very managers seeking eviction. The change 
in the outcome of eviction actions shown above 
could have been predicted as the result of 
the HHA’s decision to replace the internal board 
with a board of co-opted citizens. 

Generally speaking, those interested in in- 
creasing the accountability of welfare agencies 
to the poor have focused their efforts on winning 
for their clients the procedural protections of 
due process. Welfare rules should only be made 
after notice and hearing; welfare clients are 
entitled (1) to notice before the termination 
of benefits, (2) to a termination hearing, and 
(3) to representation by counsel at such hear- 
ings. These are some of the changes advocated, 
and generally speaking they do further the 
clients’ interests (e.g., Reich 1965). Yet proce- 
dural protections are limited in the protection 
they give. They are of minimal help where what 
is needed is not justice, but mercy. In housing, 
as In many other areas, most individuals brought 
to trial are “guilty.” Here an approach which 
changes the control structure of an organization, 
be it a court, a housing authority, or a welfare 
agency, to incorporate sympathetic judges into 
the decision-making process may furnish more 
protection to the interests of those involved 
than adequate notice of charges, the right to 
cross-examine witnesses, and a whole bevy of 
lawyers. Of course, when those representing the 
poor are incorporated into the decision-making 
process, they control the procedure before them, 
and procedural protections are also likely to 
increase. 

This would be a good note to end on, but 


18 The fact that both co-optation and role theory 
help explain our data raises the interesting ques- 
tion of whether these two approaches can be synthe- 
sized into one theory. The principal author here 
is working on a paper which will attempt to articu- 
late the concept of co-optation in role theory terms, 
illuminate the action elements of co-optation, and 
develop a way of predicting the extent to which 
a co-optative strategy will change the path of 
organizational decision making. Co-optation of the 
type discussed above and in the literature will be 
called “representative” co-optation and distinguished 
from “personal” co-optation, the situation in which 
a particular individual is co-opted because he has 
personally become an annoyance to the organiza- 
tion and co-optation is the least costly strategy for 
dealing with him. 
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our study of the eviction board indicates that 
the matter is yet more complex. Three years 
after collecting the statistical data on which this 
paper is based, the principal author returned 
to Hawaii to study this process in much greater 
depth. He discovered that over time the mana- 
gers have become increasingly frustrated with 
a board which, as it becam2 more accountable 
to tenant interests, became less accountable 
to the managers and seldom followed managerial 
recommendations to evict. Some have responded 
by an increased emphasis on an informal 
“eviction” system, one which has always eixsted 
and is implicit in the HHA’s standard operating 
procedure. 


Functionally, the eviction board serves, in’ | 


most cases, as an agency which impresses ten- 
ants with the seriousness of their lease viola- 
tion, encourages them to rectify their delicts, 
and gives them another chance to do so. For- 
mally, it is the agency the HHA resorts to’. 
when it wants the aid of the sheriff in removing‘ 
a tenant who has unjustificbly refused to re- 
linquish his housing unit.16 The board’s formal 
position means that tenants do not have to be 
told of their right to an eviction hearing when 
they are told their lease will be terminated. 
Many tenants, unaware of their rights or not 
knowing the characteristics of the board, leave 
when a menager tells them they must vacate. 
No action is ever instituted in such cases; so 
these tenants never get a chance to present 
their cases to a sympathetic board. 

For most managers this system of informal 
evictions, which they refer to as the “bluff” 
system, amounts to no more than sending a 
notice, usually headed “VACATE NOTICE,” 
which purports to terminate tenancy and does 
not notify the tenant of his right to an eviction 
hearing. As was mentioned above, this is ap- 
proved operating procedure.!? Several mana- 
gers, however, have further embellished this 
procedure, A few tell tenants that if they stay 
they will face “legal action” without specifying 
the nature of that action. On occasion some 
have told tenants that they will give them extra 
time to find housing if they agree to move, 
whereas the board is likely to allow only two 
weeks. The most extreme action was reported by 
a highly atypical manager who stated that when 


18 See generally Merton’s (1957) discussion of 
manifest and latent functions. 

17 There is no evidence that the authority adopted 
this procedure to enable the managers to circum- 
vent the eviction board. It is more likely that this 
results from the policy makers focusing on the 
formal aspect of the board’s role rather than the 
functions it fulfills. From this perspective, eviction 
is seen as proper only for those tenants remaining in - 
their units despite receiving a vacate notice. 
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a tenant inquired of him whether the HHA hed 
an eviction board he answered, “It does, you’re 
looking at him.” Tenants who are blufed out 
do not get the protections of a hearing and do 
not get a chance to remain in housing by meet- 
ing the conditions of an eviction board. Co- 
optative methods of increasing accountability, 
like procedural methods, can be undermined 
, when unsympathetic line officers are able to 
avoid the control structure which supports 
_ them.18 
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FOUNDATIONS OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE UPON 
ADOLESCENTS: AN APPLICATION OF 
SOCIAL POWER THEORY * 


Tuomas EWIN SMITH 
University of Soutk Carolina 


A lack of field research pertinent to current social power theory and a lack of knowledge 
about the determinants of parental influence upon adolescents prompted a study of parental 
influence based on a theoretical model cf social power. A questionnaire administered to 
tenth-grade students in four public high schools and freshmen in two state universities pro- 
vided data on power variables suggested by the model and on paternal and maternal in- 
fluence in the educational and heterosexual areas of life. The power variables reflecting the 
adolescent’s general orientation to turn to the parent for direction, his belief in the parent’s 
possession of useful knowledge, kis acceptance of the parent’s legitimate right to exert in- 
fluence, and his perception of decisions as difficult are related more strongly than the other 
power variables to parental influence. Predicted statistical interactions among the power 
variables are generally absent. Implications for the study of social power and of parent- 
adolescent relationships are discussed and. suggestions for further research are offered. 


ECENT work on social power has concen- 
trated on elegant abstract models of the 
determinants of potentials for interper- 

sonal influence and similarly elegant laboratcry 
studies of limited aspects of power in small 
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groups. Recent work in the area of parental in- 
fluence upon adolescents has consisted of sur- 
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POWER AND PARENTAL INFLUENCE. `° 86l 


veys, often’ with scanty theoretical satideepiit: 
nings. There has béen little interchange between 
the two areas of study, even though a parent’s 
potential for influencing an adolescent might be 
regarded as -a particular instance of general 
social power. Research on parental influence 
upon: adolescents, when guided by and inter- 
preted in terms of social power theory, could 
contribute to the study of both social power 
and parent-adolescent relationships. 


SOCIAL POWER THEORY 


Social power theorists of the past decade 


(Bannester, 1969; Emerson, 1962; French and- 


Raven, 1959; Harsanyi, 1962; Nagel, 1968; 
Raven, 1965; Secord and Backman, 1964:273- 
293; Tannenbaum, 1962; Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959:100-125; Wrong, 1968) have disagreed 


` about various aspects of the conceptualization 
--of power. There has, however, been general 


agreement on two basic points of definition: (1) 
social power is a person’s potential for exerting 
a force toward change in another person; (2) 
social power is not based simply on a quality, 
or qualities, possessed by the powerful person; 
it is determined, in a majority of cases, by com- 
plex conditions governing the interdependence 
of individuals in a social relationship. 

Generally, within the compass of these points 
of agreement, the power theorists have devel- 
oped. complex models of social power. These 
models are logically consistent and make strong 
appeals to reason, but they are seldom sub- 
stantiated by research findings. (A large ma- 
jority of the citations made by the power the- 
orists refer to definitions and logical connec- 
tions stated by other power theorists.) This 
shortcoming should be overcome as relevant 
research findings accumulate. 

Although the rate of research is increasing, 
an examination of recently published studies 
(Bossman, 1968; Camilleri and Berger, 1967; 
Comorita et al., 1958; Miller and Butler, 1969; 
Miller, et al., 1969) discloses a shortcoming on 
the empirical side of the ledger. Each study 
deals only with a limited, and generally minute, 
aspect of current social power theory. The lim- 
itation is, perhaps, inherent in the nature of 
laboratory research (under which heading the 
recent studies pertinent to power theory fall), 
since a laboratory study seldom deals with more 
than three or four variables—even though it 
has much to contribute through its ability to 
isolate small numbers of variables from “the 
muddy waters” of complexity. Field studies 
guided by social power theory, which would 
examine power in the context of multivariate 
reality, might complement the ongoing labora- 
tory research and theoretical development. 


The present study is an effort to examine the 
particular’ case of parent’s power to influence 
adolescents in terms of a theoretical model of 


' general social power. The model was developed 


by French and Raven, (1959) and was supple- 
mented by concepts from Thibaut and Kelley 
(1959:100-125) and Emerson (1962) in an in- 
tegrative discussion by Secord and Backman 
(1964:273-293). In delineating five types of so- 
cial power, the French. and Raven - model 
focused on various potential bases for influence - 
—five kinds of resources which give one per- 
son a potential for influencing another. The 
model distinguishes among reward, coercive, 
referent, legitimate, and expert power. If the 
powerful person’s potential for influence rests 
on his ability to dispense rewards, he has reward 
power. If his resource is punishment. or the 
threat of punishment, he. has coercive power. 
If he is granted the right to exercise control ` 
either by an obligation or norms accepted’ by?’ 
the influenced person, he has legitimate power. 
If the resource of the powerful person is an 
established general disposition on the part of 
the influenced person to turn to him for guid- 
ance, referent power exists. When the resource 
is supposedly useful knowledge, the powerful 
person has expert power. 

Secord and Backman (1564:273-293) incor- 
porated into the French and Raven (1959) 
model the concepts of dependence and alterna- 
tives, derived from Thibaut and Kelley (1959: 
100-125) and Ernerson (1962). Thibaut and 
Kelley and Emerson equated power with the 
level of the influenced person’s dependence on 
his relationship with the powerful person. Thi- 
baut and Kelley regarded an individual’s de- 
pendence on a relationship as determined by 
the distance between the level of his outcomes 
in the relationship and the level of outcomes he 
might expect in “the best available alternative” 
relationship. Emerson regarded dependence on 
a relationship as a direct function of the indi- 
vidual’s “motivational investment in goals medi- 
ated by” the other person and an inverse func- 
tion of “the availability of those ial outside 
of the relationship. 

Secord and Ba ckan-cintepaating the ideas 
of French and Raven, Thibaut and Kelley, and 
Emerson—suggested that there were three 
determinants of social powez: (1) the powerful 
person’s resources of the types delineated by 
French and Raven; (2) the influenced person’s 
dependencies on the resources (a subjective- 
need component, equivalent to Emerson’s “mo- , 
tivational investment in goals”). And (3) the 
availability to the influenced person of alterna- 
tive sources of the resources (equivalent to 
Thibaut and Kelley’s “best available alterna- 
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tive” relationship or Emerson’s “availability of 
goals outside of the relationship”). This power 
model (suggesting that five types of social 
power—reward, coercive, referent, legitimate, 
_ and expert power—provide bases for inzerper- 
sonal influence and that levels of power are de- 
termined by the interaction of resources, de- 
pendencies, and alternatives) seemed an appro- 
priate theoretical framework for a study of 
parental influence. It was a model capable of 
directing attention to conditions which might 
partially determine a parent’s ability to induence 
an adolescent. 


CONDITIONS FOR PARENTAL INFLUENCE 


In general, works on parent-adolescent rela- 
tionships have emphasized one of two themes, 
` conflict or influence. Those which have focused 
on conflict (Coleman, 1961; Davis, 1940; Sherif 
‘and Sherif, 1965; E. Smith, 1962:72) have 
emphasized adolescent resistance to parental 
control, especially resistance fostered by peer 
groups. The ones which have focused an par- 
ental influence (Douvan and Adelson, 1966: 
151~200; Kandel and Lesser, 1969; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968; Sebald, 1968:240) have emphasized 
that parents have considerable influence upon 
adolescents, especially in the occupational and 
educational areas of life. 

The evidence makes it clear that both sub- 
stantial conflict and substantial parental influ- 
ence exist. What seems to be needed now is more 
thorough specification of the conditions govern- 
ing levels of parent-adolescent conflict or of 
parental influence upon adolescents. To be of 
maximum value, the efforts at specification 
should be guided by theoretical ideas which 
would direct attention to potential bases for 
interpersonal influence. 

Solomon (1961) and J independently recog- 
nized the advantages of studying parertal in- 
fluence upon adolescents in terms of the model 
of social power developed by French and Raven 
(1959), which was described in the preceding 
section. Solomon, in a post-hoc interpretation 
of research findings, wrote that the diffsrences 
among various areas of the adolescent’s life in 
levels of parental influence might be explained 
by the parent’s possession of ‘‘expert power” in 
certain areas. In a pilot study for the present 
project, I (Smith, ¿n press) have demonstrated 
some of the advantages of using a revised 
version of the French and Ravan model in 
studying parental influence. 

When the pilot study was being designed, it 
was, recognized that a revision in the French 
and Raven model—combining two of tke orig- 


1 


inal five types of power—would be necessary. 
Reward power and coercive power were com- 
bined in a single power type. Even though re- 
ward power and coercive power are, in one 
respect, opposites, they share two features: (1) 
both require surveillance on the part of the 
powerful person, who must be aware of the be- 
havior of the influenced person, in order to ad- 
minister rewards for compliance or punish- 
ments for noncompliance; (2) the resources 
for both types of power involve control over 
the outcomes of the person being influenced. 
These common features suggested that the same 
conditions which would give a parent reward 
power would also give him coercive power. (For 
example, a parent who is an adolescent’s pri- 
mary source of money may punish him by with- 
holding money or reward him by providing extra 
money.) If the research was to deal with con- 
ditions of power as potential bases for influence, 
rather than dealing with the ways in which par- 


ents exerted influence, it was necessary to com- - 


bine reward and coercive power. One of the com- 
mon features of the two suggested a name for 
the combined power type: ‘outcome-control 
power.” 

In the more comprehensive theoretical model 
(including dependencies and alternatives as 
well as power resources) which guided the de- 
sign of the present study, the previously estab- 
lished merger of reward and coercive power is 


continued. The hypotheses derived from the’ 


theoretical model predicted that the parent’s 
influence upon the adolescent would be posi- 
tively related to each of four types of parental 
power resources—outcome-control, referent, 
legitimate, and expert resources—and to the 
adolescent’s dependency upon (or need for) each 
of those types of resources. A negative relation- 
ship was hypothesized between the parent’s level 
of influence and the availability to the adol- 
escent of an alternative source of each of the 
four types of resources. Interactions among the 
power variables within each of the four types 
of power were also hypothesized. With regard 
tò interaction, it was predicted that (1) influ- 
ence would be more strongly related to resource 
when dependency was high and alternatives were 
less available than when dependency was low 
and alternatives were more available; (2) in- 
fluence would be more strongly related to de- 
pendency when resource was high and alterna- 
tives were less available than when resource 
was low and alternatives were more available; 
and (3) influence would be more strongly re- 
lated to the availability of alternatives when 
resource was high and dependency was high than 
when resources and dependency were low. _ 
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POWER AND PARENTAL INFLUENCE 


' METHOD 


The Sample 


A questionnaire + was administered in the fall 
of 1968 to a large sample of university freshmen 
and tenth-grade public school students in a Mid- 
western state. Approximately one-third of the 
college sample came from the state’s major 
university; the remainder, from a smaller state 
university with an enrollment of 14,000. The 
questionnaire was administered to the college 
students in large sections of introductory soci- 
ology and psychology courses, which were 
regardec by faculty members of the two universi- 
ties as including broad cross-sections of fresh- 
men. The college sample was defined as includ- 
ing all unmarried freshman no older than 19 
years of age who were from intact families and 
were present in the selected class sections at 
the time of questionnaire administration—a 
total of 657. After the elimmation of 27 un- 
usable questionnaires, a final college sample of 
630 remained, 230 males and 400 females. (The 
preponderance of females resulted largely from 
the low sex ratio in the smaller of the two uni- 
versities.) 

The high school sample came from three ur- 
ban schcols in three separate cities and a small 
rural school. One of the urban schools was large 
and had a racially? and economically diverse 
student body. The other two—a medium-sized 
and a small school—had all-white student bodies, 
predominantly from middle class and skilled 
working class families. The high school sample 
was defined as including all tenth-grade students 
from intact families who were present at the 
time of questionnaire administration in the 
four schools—a total of 1,016. After the elim- 
ination of 231 inadequately completed question- 
naires, a final high school sample of 785 re- 
mained, 384 males and 401 females. 


The Variables 


The questionnaire included measures of 
power variables suggested by the theoretical 
model ard paternal and maternal infiuence in 
the educational and the heterosexual areas of 
the adolescent’s life. (The educational area was 


1 Copies of the questionnaire will be available 
from the author upon request. 

2 Although a substantial proportion of the stu- 
dents in this high school were Negroes, it seems 
likely that Negroes were seriously underrepresented 
in the sample. While race was not determined by 
the questionnaire, it was the impression of the re- 
searchers that a far larger proportion of Negro 
than of white students in the large high school did 
not adequately complete the questionnaire. 
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chosen for study as a representative of those 
areas in which past research had indicated high 
levels of parental influence; the heterosexual 
area represented the areas in which past research 
had indicated less parental influence.) The par- 
ental power variables included power resources 
of the outcome-control, xeferent, legitimate, 
and expert types, adolescent dependencies upon ' 
the various resources, and adolescent alterna- 
tives to the resources. The variables pertinent 
to the power and influence of the father are 
named and briefly defined in Chart 1. For each 
variable which includes the word paternal in 
its name, there is a corresponding maternal 
variable, (defined and measured in the same 
manner), which is not in the chart. The varia- 
bles which do not include paternal in their 
names are regarded as relevant to-the power of 
the mother as well as of the father. 

As Chart 1 indicates, neither outcome-contro] 
nor referent resources are differentiated be-, 
tween the educational and the heterosexual areas 
of life. Since a parent’s ability to reward or 
punish an adolescent (outcorme-control resource) 
or an adolescent’s orientation to turn to the 
parent for guidance (the pzrent’s referent re- 
source) may provide a basis for parental in- 
fluence in a wide variety of areas of life, ‘there 
seemed to be no need to differentiate outcome- 
control or referent resources between the two 
areas under study. The same may not be said 
of legitimate or expert resowrces. An adolescent 
might accept the parent’s right to exert in- 
fluence (legitimate resource) in one area with- 
out accepting it in the other; or an adolescent 
might believe in the parent’s expertise (expert 
resource) in one area but nor in the other. 

With a few exceptions which will be noted 
in subsequent paragraphs, each of the variables 
was measured by a set of four items, two posi- 
tive and two negative in direction. Almost all 
the items used in measuring the variables were 
Likert-type items, each with a nonverbal seven- 
point response format which was anchored at 
one end by strongly agree and at the other end 
by strongly disagree. 

In the measures used for a majority of the 
research variables, the separate items were 
weighted by means of factor analysis, using the 
bio-medical Computing Program BMDO3M 
(Dixon, 1965). In the case of each of the 18 
variables for which this weighting technique 
was employed, the four items designed to mea- 
sure a given variable were factor analyzed to 
produce the first principal component solution. 
From these results, a factor score ® was gener- 


8 Factor analysis provides a technique for weight- 
ing the scores of similar items and combining them 
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CHART 1. Brier DEFINITIONS OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE VARIABLES AND VARIABLES PERTINENT 


, Variable 
` Paternal Educational Influence 


Paterna] Heterosexual Influence 


Paternal Outcome-Control 
Resource 


Paternal Referent Resource 


Paternal Legitimate 
Educational Resource 


Paterna] Legitimate Hetero- 
sexual Resource 


Paternal Expert Educational 
- Resource 


Paternal Expert Heterosexual 
Resource 


Outcome-Control Dependency 


" Referent Dependency 


TO THE POWER OF THE FATHER 
Definition 
subject’s perception of his father’s influence on his decisions and behavior 


in the educational area 


subject’s perception of his father’s influence on his decisions and behavior 
with regard to members of the opposite sex 


the father’s control over the subject’s finances and social-emotional en- 
vironment 


subject’s general orientation to turn to the father for guidance 


subject’s conception of his father’s right to exercise control in the 
educational area 


subject’s conception of his father’s right to exercise contol in the 
heterosexual area ' 

subject’s belief in his father’s knowledge about the educational area 
subject’s belief in his father’s knowledge about relationships between the 
sexes 


subject’s perception of the importance of money and aversion to inter- 
personal conflict 


subject’s orientation to act in accord with his conception of moral impera- 
subject’s perception of the complexity and difficulty of educational deci- 
subject’s perception of the complexity and difficulty of heterosexual deci- 


subject’s perceptions of his abilities to find other sources of money, should 


subject’s need for affiliation 
Legitimate Dependency 
tives 
Expert Educational 
Dependency sions 
Expert Heterosexual 
Dependency sions 
Alternative to Outcomes 
Controlled by Parents 


Alternative to Paternal 
Referent Resource 

Alternative to Paternal 
Legitimate Educational 
Resource 

. Alternative to Paternal 
Legitimate Heterosexual 
Resource 

Alternative to Paternal 
Expert Educational 
Resource 

Alternative to Paternal 

' Expert Heterosexual 
Resource 


his parents give him less, and to find places to go, when he wants to 
escape from his parent’s house 


subject’s general orientation to turn for guidance to the strongest indivi- 
dual alternative to his father 


subject’s conception of the right to exercise control in the educational 
area held by the strongest individual alternative to his father 


subject’s conception of the right to exercise control in the heterosexual 
area held by the strongest individual alternative to his father 


subject’s belief in the educational knowledge of the strongest individual 
alternative to his father 


subject’s belief in the heterosexual knowledge of the strongest nevada 
alternative to his father 





ated for each separate respondent and used as 
his score on the variable. 

Only two items included in the 18 factor- 
analyzed measures did not fit the previous 





into a composite (factor) score. According to Horst 
(1965) this use of factor analysis provides a purer 
measure of the variable than would be achieved 
through simple summation of the scores. Factor 
analysis attempts to weight the separate items in 
terms of their relationships to the underlying dimen- 
sion (common quality of the items) which is iden- 
tified by the analysis. Additional details on the 
factor analyses performed in the present research 
may be obtained from the author. 


description of questionnaire items: the formal 
education of the father and the mother, re- 
spectively, on the seven-category scale suggested 
by Hollingshead (1957). Each of these formal 
education items was included, along with one 
positive and two negative Likert-type items, in 
the measure of the appropriate parent’s expert 
educational resource. 

The factor analysis weighting technique was 
not used in the measure of any of the outcome- 
control power variables, since each of these was 
regarded as a composite of two conceptually 
separate variables. The decision that a parent’s 
outcome-control resource would include the 
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parent’s control over both the adolescent’s 
finances and the adolescent’s social-emotional 
environment required that each outcome-control 
variable have two distinct parts which could 
not be assumed to reflect the same underlying 
factor. 

A parent’s outcome-control resource was 
measured by three. items: (1) the parent’s in- 
fluence in deciding how much money the subject 
received from his parents; (2) the parent’s in- 
fluence in deciding when and how things were 
done in the family’s house; and (3) the subject’s 
perception of the parent’s ability—through 
words and actions—to influence the feelings of 
others. Before these items were summed, (1) 
and (2) were weighted. The first item was given 
a weight of three if the subject’s parents paid 
more then two-thirds of his expenses, a weight 
of two if they paid from one-third to two-thirds, 
and a weight of one if they paid Jess than one- 
third. The second of the three items was given 
a weight of three if the subject was living with 
his parents and a weight of one if he was not. 
The third item was not weighted. The other 
outcome-control power variables—outcome-con- 
trol dependency and alternative—were each 
measured by the unweighted sum of two posi- 
tive and two negative items. 

The factor analysis weighting technique was 
not appropriate for any of the alternative vari- 
ables, since each of those other than outcome- 
control alternative was measured by a single 
item score. A subject’s score on his alternative 
to each of the referent, legitimate, and expert 
resources was the highest item score made by 
the particular subject on a set of five items. 
The five items were all exactly the same as one 
of the resource items, except that they had been 
rephrased to refer to individuals other than the 
parent who possessed the resource. The referents 
of the items were the other parent (“my 
mother” or “my father”), “a particular teacher 
I know,” “one of my brothers or sisters,” “a 
friend of my own sex” and “a friend of the 
opposite sex.” 4 

Before the relationships among the variables 
were tested, each of the 32 research variables 


4 This manner of measuring alternatives seemed 
in accord with Thibaut and Kelley’s (1959:100— 
125) conception of “the best available alternative” 
to a relationship. But a different manner of measur- 
ing alternatives was also tried and compared with 
the manner just described. In this approach, the 
scores on the five items were summed to produce 
a “general alternative” score. When the two ap- 
proaches were compared, the correlations between 
the influence and “the best available alternatives” 
variables were more in accord with the predicted 
pattern than those between “the general alterna- 
tives” and influence variables. 
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was converted to standardized scores; with a 
mean of 59 and a variance of 10. i 


Statistical Analysis 

In examining the relationships among the re 
search variables, two statistical techniques were 
used, analysis of variance and product moment 
correlation. Three-way analyses of variance— 


employing the various types of resources, de- 
pendencies, and alternatives as independent 


variables—-provided a means of examining the _ 


main effects and interaction =ffects of the power 
variables upon parental influence within each of 
the four types of power. For these analyses, 
each of thei ndependent variables was dichoto- 
mized at the median, creating an eight-cell de- 
sign. The weighted-means sclution to the prob- 
lem of unequal cell frequencies was employed 
(Clyde eż al, 1966). Product moment correla- 
tion, which more fully utilized the level of 


measurement achieved in measuring the inde- 


pendent variables, was used to provide a more 
complete picture of the zero-order relationships 
between the power and the influence variables 
than could be seen in the analyses of variance. 

Since the hypotheses predicted the direction 
of relationships, an F from an analysis of vari- 
ance was regarded as statistically significant 
only when the difference b2tween cell means 
was in the predicted direction. For the same 
reason, one-tailed tests of statistical signifi- 
cance were used in the correlational analysis. 
The .05 level was chosen as the critical level for 
statistical significance. 


FINDINGS 


Interactions Among Power Variables 


“M 


The predictions of statistical interactions 


among the power variables were based on the 
assumption that resource, dependency, and al- 
ternative—within a particular power type— 
would jointly effect the parent’s ability to in- 
fluence the adolescent. It was expected that the 
power variables within a particular type of 
power would support each other. 

To test the hypothesized interactions among 
the power variables, 64 three-way analyses of 
variance were performed. Each of the four par- 
ental influence variables—paternal educational, 
paternal heterosexual, maternal educational, and 
maternal heterosexual influence—was used as 
the dependent variable in 15. analyses. These 
analyses of variance were performed- within 
four separate analytic groups—high school 
males, high school females, college males, and 
college females. In each of the analyses, the 
three independent variables were the resource, 
dependency, and alternative variables from one 


- 
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of the four types of ‘power suggested by the_ 


theoretical model guiding the study. Each inde- 
pendent variable ‘was dichotomized at the 
median to insure adequate cell frequencies. The 
F’s for the main effects and interaction effects 
tested in the 64 analyses of variance may be 
seen in Tables 1 through 4. 

There is little evidence of statistical inter- 
action effects among the power variables. Only 
one of the 64 three-way interactions tested—the 
interaction effect of outcome-control resource, 
` dependency, and alternative upon paternal 
heterosexual influence among high school fe- 
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males—reaches the .05 level of statistical sig- 
nificance. Statistically significant two-way inter- 
actions in accord with the hypotheses are found 
in only 11 out of 192 tests. Results such as 
these might easily occur by chance, under ran- 
dom conditions. 

Some credence might still be given to inter- 
action between two specific types of power 
variables if the small number of statistically 
Significant interaction effects were concentrated 
among the tests of a particular type of inter- 
action. Such concentration, however, is not pres- 
ent. Three out of 16 tests of interaction between 


TABLE 1. F’s FoR MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS oF POWER VARIABLES FROM THRER~Way ANALY- 
BES OF VARIANCE WITH PATERNAL EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE BY AGE 
AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS 








Age and Sex Divisions 
High School CoLLe e 
Male Female 


Male Female 


. Effect Power Ind. Var. 
Main Outcome- Res, 7.70%% 6.04% 9.05%% 10.564% 
Control Dep. Oils 0.47 Lel 1,61 
Alt. 1.18 0.11 3.50 0.74 
Referent Res. S4, Yoee YS 6Oee LE Ugee 25 LAER 
Dep. 0.60 1.53 0. 393 Tede 
Alt. 0.95- H, 5.6% 6.04% 0.78 
Legiti- Res. 33.962" 23. 098% ol. 094% 28. 39"8 
mate Dep. 32l 0.00 6.58 1.74 
Alt. 1.90 0.02 6.28° 2.71 
Expert Res. 37.822% 51.1044 17, 8Le* 99,528% 
Dep. 6.962% 22,9992 -> 5,83% 2.71 
Alt. 5.177 0.19 0.29 0.14 
Inter- Outcome- Res. & Dep. 0.00 3.03 0.0L 0.78 
action Control Res. & àlt. 0.02 1.39 1.65 6. 30€ 
Dep. & Alt. 0.41 0.56 0.89 4.05 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0. 44 2,74 0,54 0.02 
' Referent Res, & Dep. 0.0 0.31 0.03 0.78 
Res, & Alt. 1.34 0.04 1.37 0.22 
Dep. & AIt. 0.74 0.00 0.01 2.22 
Res., Dap. 
& Alt. 0.71 1.88 0.10 0.30 
Legiti- Res. & Dep. 0,380 59 0.8 a I 
mate Res, & Alt. 1.04 0.00 0.18 0,09 
Dep. & Alt. 0.27 0.69 3.13 0.00 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.02 0.97 3.14 0.75 
xpert es, & Dep. . D1 i . . 
Res. & Alt. 0.42 0.35 Leis 3.61 
Dep. & Alt. 0.03 0.10 0.57 0.20 
Res,, Dep. 
& Alt. 0.62 1.55 0.74 1.05 


* p is less than .05, but examination of cell means and frequencies shows that the direction of the re- 


lationship is the reverse of that predicted. 


* p is less than .05, but examination o? cell means and frequencies shows that the direction of the in- 


teraction is the reverse of that predicted. 
* p< 05. 
** n<.. 
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TABLE 2. F’s FOR MAIN. EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS OF POWER VARIABLES FROM THREE-Way ANALY- 


SES OF VARIANCE WITH PATERNAL 


HETEROSEXUAL INFLUENCE AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE BY AGE 
AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS 





Age and Sex Divisions 


Hi chool 
Male Female 


ollege 
Male fonate 


Effect Power Ind. Var. 
Main Outcome- Res. 2275 6.88% 0.10 4.62% 
Control Dep. 0.06 3.12 0.05 3.45 
Alt: 8.15#* 3.20 6.06% 1.17 
Referent Res. 28. 94ke 26.544% 13.15%% 60.70%® 
Dep. 0.05 1.10 3.73 0.507 
Alt. 0.31 2.69 8.13% 0.36 
Legitie Res. e L3 RE -43t 1.H1 85.55 
mate Dep. 0.13 11.714% 2.30 0.46 
Alt. 0.52 0.10 0.06 0.00 
Expert Res. : 25.084 GY 96FF 3y, Ikk 42, Syst 
Dep. 16.51%? 18,01** 20.86*%* 7,67%% 
Alt. 7.63 0.67- 1.52 2.28 
Inter- Outcome- Res. & Dep. 0.85 2.30 0.87 2.10 
action Control Res. & Alt. 0.00 0.23 0.63 3.43 
Dep. &‘Alt.. 1.21 0.08 0.06 0.10 
Res., Dep. | 
& Alt. 1,27 5,94% 1.67 2.35 
Referent kes.-& Dep. 0.14 2.41 0.17 0.09 
Res. & AIt. 0.0L 6.814% 5.08# 0.23 
Dep. & Alt. 0.62 0.47 0.04 0.13 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.00 0.44 0.02 0.04 
Legiti- Res. & Dep. 7.948% 0.04 2.67 0.02 
mate Res. & Alt. 0.16 0.01 4, 4L? 0.64 
Dep. & Alt. 0.15 9.74% 0.78 0.10 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.03 2.56 0.62 0.15 
Expert Res. & Dep. 0.00 0.58 T.41 0.12 
Res. & Alt. 1.06 0.05 0.37 0.02 
Dep. & Alt 1.20 3,25 0.01 0.22 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. . 0.00 -0.27 0.79 1.63 





* See Í.n. a in Table 1. 
» See f.n. b in Table 1. 


* p<.05. 
** p<.0l. 


referent resource and alternative are statistically 
significant. The same may be said of interaction 
between legitimate resource and dependency. 
None of the other types of two-way interaction 
shows even three statistically significant F’s. 
Assuming that the power variables were mea- 
sured with some degree of validity, the findings 
call into question the theoretical expectation 
that power resources, dependencies, and alterna- 
tives would operate jointly in determining the 
parent’s ability to influence the adolescent. 


Zero-Oraer Relationships Between Power 
and Influence Variables 


The zero-order relationships may be seen in 
the F’s for main effects derived from the analy- 


-ses of variance, which are presented in Tables 1 
through 4, and in the correlation coefficients, 
presented in Tables 5 and 6. The overall patterns 
of relationships disclosed by the F’s and by the 
rs are similar. Of the 98 relationships which 
meet the criterion of statistical significance in 
the correlational analysis, 30 are statistically 
significant in the analyses ci variance; of the 
83 statistically significant main effects from the 
analyses of variance, 80 are statistically signifi- 
cant in the correlational analysis. The patterns 


- found in the differences in magnitudes among 


the various types of relationships are also sim- 
ilar for the two statistical approaches. Since the 
correlational approach utilizes the level of mea- 
surement achieved in measuring the power vari- 
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TAsLe 3. F’s For MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS CF POWER VARIABLES FROM THREE-Way ANALY- 


SES OF Vann WITH MATERNAL EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE BY AGE 
AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS 


Age and Sex Divisions 
Hi a School College 
Mala Female Male Female 





Power 





Effect Ind, Var. 
‘Main ‘Outcome= Res. 2.90 0.52 0.19 0.9L 
Control Dep. 2.62 0.65 8.19% 1.57 
Alt. 3.54 1.70 Lac? 1.36 
Referent Res. Poa 23,25%% 23.BL2#16,10%% 
ep. 7.95%% 0.38 0.04 2.66 
Alt. 1.55 3.95% 2.27 0.08 
Legiti- Res. 20.6588 29,85%% 02. 54eei ly YLES 
“mate Dep. 2.38 0.30 4.988 1.16 
Alt. 0.21 2.13 3.61 0.09 
Expert Res. 17.LO"® 1.325% 37. 028872, 64th 
Dep. LO.15*@ 28.70%% 1.46 5.95% 
AIt. L.il 001 2655 0.18 
nter- Outcome- Res., Dep. $ aie 0.30 0. 
action Control Res. & Alt. 0.28 0.27 0,11 0.04 
i Dep.. & Alt. 0.00 0.0L 0.23 0.03 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.28 0.02 0.27 0.95 
eferent Res. Dep. 0.5 IL 0. 
Res., & Alt. 0.12 2.59 Leos 1.07 
Dep. & Alt. 0.02 0.03 1.18 0.22 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.07 0.4L 1.28 0.23 
egiti- es. & Dep. UL sL 0. -b08 
mate Res. & Alt. 1.90 1.88 0.28 1.16 
Dep. & Alt. 6.18% 0.63 0.04 $21.10 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.25 0.06 1.10 0.13. 
xpert Res. & Dep. . U0 ; 0.80 0.66 
Res. & AIt. 0.02 0.02 - 2.42 0.26 
Dep. & Alt. 0.90 0.86 0.00 0.05 
/ Res., Dep. 
& Alt. Lao fk 0.33 0.19 0.08 





* See f.n. a in Table 1. 
® See f.n. bin Table 1. 
* p< .05. 

¥¥D< OL, 


ables more fully than analysis of variance— 
which involves dichotomizing these variables— 
and since correlation indicates the directions of 
relationships, the zero-order relationships will 
be discussed primarily with reference to the 
coefficients of correlation. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the correlations between 
the various types of power variables and pa- 
ternal and maternal influence in the educational 


and the heterosexual areas of life. Since the. 


correlations were computed in four separate 
analytic groups, there are 16 correlations be- 
tween the four parental influence variables and 
each of the 12 types of power variables—re- 
sources, dependencies, and alternatives under 
the headings of outcome-control, referent, 


legitimate, and expert power. All 16 of the co- 
efficients of correlation are statistically signifi- 
cant at the .01 level for each of three types of 
power variables—referent, legitimate, and ex- 
pert resources. The same relationships are all 
statistically significant at the .01 level in the 
analyses of variance as well. For a fourth type 
of power variable, expert dependency, 13 of the 
correlation coefficients reach the .01 level of 
statistical significance, and two of the remaining 
three reach the .05 level. In the analyses of vari- 
ance, 14 of these relationships are statistically 
significant, 12 of them at the .01 level. 
Although they are less consistently correlated 
with parental influence than the four types al- 


‘ready discussed, four additional types of power 
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variables—-outcome-control resources, referent 
dependency, legitimate dependency, and out- 
come-ccntrol alternative—show definite tenden- 
cies toward correlation with influence. Each of 
the four is correlated with parental influence at 
a strength which reaches the .05 level of sta- 
tistical significance or better in eight out of 16 
tests. 

Only one additional type of power variable 
shows any tendency toward the predicted rela- 
tionship to parental influence. Outcome-control 
dependency has three statistically significant 
correlations with parental influence variables. 
None of the remaining three types of power 
variables—referent, legitimate, and expert al- 
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ternatives—is correlated with parental influence 
in any of the tests at a level which would per- 
mit accepting the hypothesis of relationship. In 
fact, each of these alternative shows a tendency 
toward a positive relationship with parental in- 
fluence, rather than the predicted negative re- 
lationship. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings indicate that parental power re- 
source accounts for far more of the variance 
in parental influence upon adolescents than 
either adclescent dependencies or alternatives. 
The primecy of resources and the general lack 


TABLE 4. F’s ror MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS OF Power VARIABLES FROM THREE-Way ANALY- 
SES OF VARIANCE WITH MATERNAL HETEROSEXUAL INFLUENCE AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE BY AGE 
AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS 





Age and Sex Divisions 


High School 


ollege 
Male oT 


Effect Power ind. Var. Male Female 
Main Outcome- Res. 4.26% 2.16 0.62 0,32 
Control Dep. 0.12 7.74%% 0.92 0.00 
Alt. 13.8644 7.7988 5.63#* 0.57 
Referent Res. 16.824% 10.72%% 19,2163. 698% 
Dep. 1.18 2.46 6.32% 0.0L 
Alt. 0.75 1.27 0.07 0.01 
Legiti- Res. 52. Shee SG. 61Le*® 16.63*%67. 36%" 
mate Dep. 1.93 8.93%% 5.13% 0.67 
ALt. 0.03 0.37 0.80 0.02 
xpert es. J 9. A Š 
Dep. 20.24%% 24,954% 15.9728£12,03%% 
Alt. 0.05 0.90 L.96 1.88 
Inter- Outcome- Res. & Dep. 0.70 0.1L L. t2 0.09 
action Control Res., & Alt. 0.72 2.06 0.17 0.00 
Dep. & Alt. 2.61 0.37 0.05 3.08 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 265 2.96 2o e3 0.33 
Referent Res. & Dep. 0.00 0.08 1.4 0.18 
Res. & Alt. 0.92 4.90% D.O4 1.73 
Dep. & Alt. 0.04 0.14 0.35 0.18 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.08 0.39 0.01 1.66- 
Legiti- Res. & Dep. 4. L8% 1.44 1.89 0.27 
mata Res. & Alt. 0.32 0.01 Led 0.38 
Dep. & Alt. 0.30 0.00 0.84 1.48 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.86 DO. L7 J.82 2.3 
xpert es. Dep. 3.89 0.01 3.03 0. 
Res. & Alt. 0.22 1.46 0.06 0.00 
Dep. & Alt. 1.30 0.00 0.14 0.06 
Res., Dep. 
& Alt. 0.21 0.12 0.03 0.40 





* See f.n. ain Table 1. 
b See f.n. b in Table 1. 


¥n< 05. 
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of statistical interactions among the power vari- 
ables suggest reconsideration of the heavy 
emphasis on dependency and availability of al- 
‘ternatives in the power theories of Thibaut and 
Kelley (1959:100-125) and Emerson (1962). 
Investigation of the relative extents to which 
resources, dependencies, and alternatives affect 
social influence would seem to deserve high pri- 
ority in future social power research. By em- 
ploying various approaches in the measur2ment 
of resources, dependencies, and alternatives, and 
by investigating their relationships with social 
influence in a wide variety of settings, future 
studies might supply evidence concerning the 
generality of the present findings with regard to 
procedures and populations. 
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The primary implication of the findings for 
the study of parental influence upon adolescents 
would seem to be that several potential bases 
for parental influence which have been ne- 
glected in the past deserve increased attention 
in future theory and research. Parental referent 
resources—roughly equivalent to adolescent 
identification with the father and the mother— 
are the only power variables in the study which 
have been investigated extensively in the past. 
The other types of power variables which are 
consistently correlated with parental influence 
still require further thorough study. 

The correlations between parental influence 
and parental legitimate resources suggest fur- 
ther study of the adolescent’s acceptance of the 


TABLE 5, CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PATERNAL INFLUENCE AND POWER VARIABLES BY AGE AND SEX OF SUBJECT 





- Age and Sex Divisions 


influence Area Power Variable 
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TABLE 6. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MATERNAL INFLUENCE AND POWER VARIABLES BY AGE AND SEX OF SUBJECTS 
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parent’s right to exercise control. One research 
question which might be investigated is what 
parts are played by such sources of norms as 
socialization in the family, the mass media, and 
religious institutions in determining an adol- 
escent’s acceptance of the legitimacy of parental 
control? 

The strengths of the relationships between 
the parental influence variables and expert 
resources and dependencies call for additional 
research on parental influence based on adoles- 
cent belief in parental possession of useful 
knowledge and adolescent perception of decisions 
as difficult. The following might be appropriate 
research questions. How is an adolescent’s be- 
lief in a parent’s expertise affected by the 


parent’s occupation, formal education, and 
breadth of cosmopolitan experience? And what 
kinds of experience affect an adolescent’s per- 
ceptions of the difficulty of decisions in im- 
portant areas of life? 

It is not suggested that parental referent, 
legitimate, and expert resources and adolescent 
expert dependency should be emphasized in fu- 
ture research to the exclusion of other potential 
bases for parental influence. Use of different 
research procedures or study of different areas - 
of life or different populations might yield 
stronger correlations between parental influence 
and some of the other types of power variables. 

Comparisons of the relative magnitudes of 
correlations indicate that expert and legitimate 


~~ 
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dependencies are more strongly correlated with 
heterosexual than with educational influerce by 
the parent. In view of this pattern, one migh: 
consider the possibility that some types oi 
power vdriables might be correlated more 
strongly with parental Influence in areés not 
included in the present study than with either 
educational or heterosexual influence. 


Possibilities. of Cutural Influences. 


Configurations of values and norms in the 
family institution and in the society as a whols 
may affect the strengths of various bases for 
parental influence. For example, Devereux ež 
al.’s (1969) finding that English parents rely, 
more than American parents, on physical punisk- 
ment and that adult control of English children 
depends more than adult control of American 
children on surveillance suggests the possibility 
that outcome-control power may be a stronger 
basis for parental influence in England than in 
the United States. 

Within a particular cultural setting, of course, 
patterns of norms and values may cause a type 
of power variable to be related more s-rongly 
to paternal than to maternal influence or to in- 
fluence upon one sex of adolescents than upcn 
the other. The findings indicate that paternal 
influence is correlated more consistently ard 
more strongly than maternal influence with cut- 
come-control resources. This finding my pos- 
sibly be explained by the continued presence in 
the society of patriarchal family values. The 
traditional patriarchal values would give more 
support to the use of rewards and punishments 
as bases for paternal than as bases for maternal 
influence, l 

With regard to adolescent sex differenzes, the 
negative correlations between parental influenze 
and outcome-control alternative appear to de 
stronger for males than for females. Pertaps tae 
fact that adolescent males have more possibili- 
ties for earning money and greater freedom of 
movement than adolescent females makes an 
‘alternative to outcomes controlled by per- 
ents a more potent power variable in the life 
of the male than in that of the female. 
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SOCIETAL REACTION AS AN EXPLANATION OF MENTAL 
= ILLNESS: AN EVALUATION * 


~ WALTER R. GOVE 
Vanderbilt University 


The societal reaction perspective, which sees stabilized deviant behavior as being primarily 
a consequence of the reactions of others, has been very much in vogue during the 1960's. 
This perspective, however, has received bitile systematic evsluation. This paper ts an attempt 
to mest the lack of critical evaluation by examining the evidence in a particular area of 
deviance—that of mental iiness. The evidence strongly suggests that the societal reaction 
explanation of how and why persons enter the mentally Èl role is incorrect, for it appears 
that there is a fairly rigorous (if largely informal) screenixnz process and that the substantial 
majority of persons who are hospitalized are suffering from a serious disturbance, Further-~ 
more, the soctetal reaction theorists would appear to have greatly overstated the degree to 
which secondary deviance is associated with mental hospitalization, 


URING the 1960’s the societal reaction per- 
spective, sometimes referred to as “label- 
ing theory,” has been one of the most 

pervasive and influential sociological approaches 
to deviance. However, this perspective has re- 


* The research for this paper was conducted 
under a grant from the Vanderbilt University Re- 
search Council. I would like to thank James Thomp- 
son, John McCarthy, and particularly Mayer Zald 
for comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 

1Some of the most important statements of this 
approach are Lemert 1951, 1967; Becker, 1963; 
Scheff, 1966; Erikson, 1957, 1964; Kitsuse, 1964; 
Goffman, 1961; Schur, 1969. 


ceived little systematic evaluation. In this paper 
I will attempt to assess the empirical validity of 
the explanation of mental illness provided by 
the societal reaction theorists. 


THE SOCIETAL REACTION PERSPECTIVE 


One of the most fundamental distinctions 
made by the societal reaction theorists is be- 
tween primary deviance, which may cause some- 
one to be labeled as a deviant, and secondary 
deviance, which is the behavior produced by be- 


ing placed in a deviant role. Regarding primary 


and secondary deviance, Lemert (1967:17) says: 


tn 
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“Primary deviation is assumed to arise in a 
wide variety of social, cultural, and psycho- 
logical contexts, and at best has only marginal 
implication for the psychic structure of the in- 
dividual; it does.not lead to symbolic reargani- 
zation at the level of self-regarding attitudes 
- and social roles. Secondary deviation is d2=viant 
behavior, or social roles based upon it, which 
becomes a means of defense, attack or adapta- 
tion to the overt and covert problems created by 
the societal reaction to primary deviation.” 

The societal reaction theorists do not eppear 
to attach significance to an act of primary devi- 
ance except insofar as others react towards the 
commission of the act. To them deviance is not 
a quality of an act, but instead deviance 5 pro- 
duced in the interaction between a person who 
commits an act and those who respond to it 
(Becker, 1963:14). As Erikson (1964:11) says: 
“Deviance is not a property inherent in certain 
forms of behavior; it is a property conferred 
upon these forms by the audiences which di- 
rectly or indirectly witness them. The critical 
‘variable in the study of deviance, then, is the 
social audience rather than the individual actor, 
since it is the audience which eventually deter- 
mines whether or not any episode of bearavior 
or any class of episodes is labeled deviant.” 
Similarly Becker (1963:9) states: “Social 
groups create deviance by making rules whose 
infractions constitute deviance, and by applying 
those rules to particular people and labeling 
them as outsiders. From this point of view, 
deviance is not a quality of the act a person 
commits, but rather a consequence of the appli- 
cation by others of rules and sanctions to an 
‘offender.’ The deviant is one to whom the label 
has successfully been applied; deviant behavior 
is behavior that people so label.” Becker goes 
on to emphasize the distinction between rule 
breaking and deviance, noting that many per- 
sons who commit rule-breaking acts do not re- 
‘ceive a deviant label while others, who have 
committed no rule-breaking act may, by mistake, 
be labeled deviant. 

Persons do not usually commit acts that would 
place them in a deviant status without some 
` reason. Although the societal reaction theorists 
have not been particularly concerned with ex- 
plaining acts of primary deviance, they have 
provided a number of explanations of why a 
person might commit such acts. (1) A person 
may belong to a minority group or subculture 
whose values and ways of behaving may lead 
to violations of the rules of the dominant group. 
(2) He may have conflicting responsitilities, 
and the adequate performance of one rols may 
produce violations in a second role. (3) He may 
violate rules for personal gain, usually with the 
expectation that he won’t be caught. (4) He 
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may be simply unaware of the rules and violate 
them unintentionally. Primary deviance is thus 
attributed to inconsistencies in the social struc- 
ture, to hedonistic variables or to ignorance, 
while psychological characteristics such as per- 
sonality or psychiatric disorders are ignored.* 
What concern the societal reaction theorists 
have with an individual’s personal and social 
attributes is focused on how these attributes 
affect the way others respond to an act of pri- 
mary deviance. Their argument is that the more 
powerful a person, the less likely the deviant 
label will be imposed upon him. 

According to this approach, usually the most 
crucial step in the development of a stable pat- 
tern of deviant behavior is the experience of 
being caught and publicly labeled deviant. 
Whether or not this happens to a person “de- 
pends not so much on what he does as on what 
other people do” 3 (Becker, 1963:31). Erikson 
(1964:16), writing about the public labeling 
process, states: “The community’s decision to 
bring deviant sanctions against the individual 
... is a sharp rite of transition at once moving 
him out of his normal position in society and 
transferring him into a distinctive deviant role. 
The ceremonies which accomplish this change 
of status, ordinarily, have three related phases. 
They provide a formal confrontation between 
the deviant suspect and representatives of his 
community (as in the criminal trial or psychi- 
atric case conference); they announce some 
judgment about the nature of his deviancy (a 
verdict or diagnosis for example), and they per- 
form an act of social placement, assigning him 
to a special role (like that of a prisoner or 
patient) which redefines his position in society.” 

Erikson (1964:16) goes on to state: “An im- 
portant feature of these ceremonies in our own 
culture is that they are almost irreversible.” 4 
Why might this be the caser According to the 
societal reaction theorists, the status of deviant 


2 For the exception to this otherwise apparently 
uniform trend, see Lemert (1967:55-59). 

3 Becker does note the possibility that the person 
might brand himself as “deviant” and “punish him- 
self.” 

* Becker (1963:37) notes that in the situation 
where a person is apprehended for the first time, 
the act of apprehension does not necessarily lead 
to secondary daviance if the person is still in a posi- 
tion to choose alternative lines of action. Similarly, 
Lemert (1967:42) indicates that the importance of 
degradation rituals is not in their drama but in 
their consequences and that “for stigmatization to 
establish a total deviant identity it must be dis- 
seminated throughout the society.” In any case, it 
would appear that when a person’s mental disorder 
leads to a public hearing which results in hospitaliza- 
tion, that person has no alternative lines of action 
and that his “deviance” is well established. 
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is a master status which overrides all other’ 
statuses-in determining how others will act to- 
wards one (Becker, 1963:33). Once a person 
is stigmatized by being labeled a deviant, a self- 
fulfilling prophecy is initiated with others per- 
` céiving and responding to the person as a devi- 
ant (Becker, 1963:34; Erikson, 1964:16). Fur- 
thermore, once persons are publicly processed 
as deviants, they are typically forced into a 
deviant group (usually by being placed in an 
institution). As Becker notes (1963:38), such 
groups have one thing in common, their devi- 
ance. They have a common fate, they face the 
same problems and because of this they develop 
a deviant subculture, This subculture combines 
a perspective on the world with a set of routine 
activities. According to Becker (1963:38), 
‘membership in such a group solidifies a deviant 
identity” and leads to rationalization of their 
position. 

In the view of the societal reaction theorists, 
once this has occurred it is extremely difficult 
for the person to break out of his deviant 
status. As Lemert (1967:55) states, “Once de- 
viance becomes a way of life the personal issue 
often becomes the cost of making a change 
rather than the higher status to be gained 
through rehabilitation or reform. Such costs 
are calculated in terms of the time, energy and 
distress seen as necessary for change.” The devi- 
ant has learned to carry on his deviant activities 
with a minimum of trouble (Becker, 1963:39). 
He has already failed in the normal world, sug- 
gesting to himself and others an inability to 
make it even when things are relatively normal]; 
now he faces the world as a stigmatized person. 
If he is in an institution, such as a mental hos- 
pital, to become a candidate for reinstatement 
in society he must, as Lemert (1967:45) notes, 
give allegiance to an often anomalous concep- 
tion of himself and the world. Denial of the 
organizational ideology may lead to the judg- 
ment that the deviant is “unreformed” or still 
“sick.” Even if he is returned to the community, 
he presumably will face an audience which an- 
ticipates the worst and which will take steps 
to protect himself, steps which make it difficult 
for the person to succeed. Furthermore, in the 
community he may be on a form of probation 
which forces him to live by extremely rigorous 
rules, the violations of which are grounds i 
reinstitutionalization. 

In summary, the argument of the societal re- 
action theorists is that persons who have passed 
through a degradation ceremony and have been 
forced to become members of a deviant group 
have experienced a profound and frequently ir- 
reversible socialization process. They have ac- 
quired an inferiority status and have developed 
a deviant world view and the knowledge and 
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skill that go with it. And perhaps equally im- 
portant, they have developed a deviant self- 
image based upon the image of themselves: they 
receive through the actions of others. Although 
the societal reaction perspective of deviance has 
been very much in vogue during the 1960's, 
most of the work based on this perspective has 
been intuitive and/or theoretical, and there has 


been very little systematic evaluation and test- ` 


ing of the perspective. What follows in this 


paper is an attempt to mee? this lack of critical ` 


evaluation by examining the evidence in a par- 


ticular area of deviance-——that of mental illness. 


ENTRANCE INTO THE MENTALLY ILL ROLE 


The Theoretical Explanation. A fairly explicit 
statement of how the societal reaction perspec- 
tive may be used to explain how a person be- 
comes mentally ill has been provided by Scheff.” 
Following Becker, he makes a distinction be- 
tween rule-breaking and deviance. He then goes 
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on to note that: “the culture of the group pro- ` 


vides a vocabulary of terms for categorizing 
many norm violations: crime, perversion, 
drunkenness, and bad manners are familiar ex- 
amples. Each of the terms is derived from the 
type of norm broken, and ultimately, from the 
type of behavior involved. After exhausting these 
categories, however, there is always a residue of 
the most diverse kinds of violations for which 


the culture provides no explicit label” (italics 


added), (Scheff, 1966:34). 

Scheff terms these types of violations residual 
rule-breaking and then indicates that it is the 
violation of these diverse kinds of rules that 
lead to labeling someone mentally ill. He notes 
that “we can categorize most psychiatric symp- 
toms as instances of residual rule-breaking or 
residual deviance” (Scheff, 1966:33). Through- 
out the remainder of his work he equates the 
diverse behaviors of residual deviance with the 
symptoms of the mentally ill. According to him 
(Scheff, 1966:40) there “should be an unlimited 
number of sources” of residual rule-breaking. 
In giving an example of residual rule-breaking, 
he discusses Goffman’s (1964) position that 
there is a rule that the adult be “involved” when 
in public view. According to Scheff (1966:34— 


39), if a person is uninvolved or “away” with- . 


out giving the appropriate signals, he is a 
residual rule-breaker. Other examples of residual 
rule-breaking presented by Scheff are the Dada 
movement and the reactions to LSD-25, to 


monotony, and to sleep and sensory deprivation. ` 


SIt should be clear by new that mental illness, 
as Scheff and other societal reaction theorists use 


the term, refers to the occupancy of a social role- 


and not to a state of personal ne or disorga- 
nization. 


~ 
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Scheff holds that: (1) acts of residual rule- 
breaking are frequent and they are committed 
by a very wide segment of the “normal” popu- 
lation; (2) they are caused by very diverse 
(and frequently benign) factors; and (3) they 
should not be taken to indicate personal ab- 
` normality or disorder. Scheff’s point app2ars to 
be that we do not need to be concerned with 
the act of residual deviance or its cause, but fhat 
instead we need to focus on the reactions of 
others to acts of residual deviance. Scheff 
(1966:54) explicitly states that the societal 
reaction is the single most important factor 
in the stabilization of mental illness. 

To explain the public’s reaction to an act of 
residual rule-breaking, Scheff turns to the public 
stereotype of mental illness. He notes that 
- “stereotyped imagery of mental disorder is 
learned in early childhood” (1966:64) ard that 
these “stereotypes of insanity are continually 
reaffirmed, inadvertently in ordinary socia! inter- 
action” ® (p. 67). According to Scheff (1966: 
67) an important component of the public 
stereotype of insanity is an umreasoned fear of 
the mentally ill which makes the public -mwill- 
ing to take risks that would routinely be ac- 
cepted in ordinary living. He holds that some- 
times this stereotype is applied to a perscn who 
commits an act of residual rule-breakirg and 
at other times it is not. He notes a general 
tendency to deny that an act of residual rule- 
breaking is an indication of mental illness. When 
denial occurs, residual rule-breaking is presumed 
to. be transitory. However, if for some reason 
“the deviance of the individual becomes a public 
issue, the traditional stereotype of insanity be- 
comes the guiding imagery for action” (Scheff, 
1966:82). When this happens, it is assumed that 
procedures to initiate hospitalization will be 
quickly taken. 

Once a person enters the domain of afficials 
responsible for the hospitalization of the men- 
tally ill, it is argued that he will be almost :nvari- 
ably hospitalized. Scheff (1966:105-155) pre- 
sents a number of reasons for this position based 

upon his research. (1) Psychiatrists are more 
` sensitive to signs of mental illness than the gen- 
eral public; they tend to see a broad array of 
persons as disturbed and in need of care. (2) 
Once the question of whether or not a person is 
ill has been raised, officials, following the medical 
ideology, feel that it is safer to treat someone 


SAt this point Scheff’s argument appears to me 
somewhat Inconsistent. I find it difficult to associate 
a stereotype that is well-established and continually 
reinforced with a set of diverse behaviors (acts of 
residual deviance) whose primary similarity is that 
` no explicit label can be attached to them. For a 
more detailed discussion of this problem see Fletcher 
and Reynolds (1968). 
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who may not be ill than it is to release someone 
who may be ill And (3) there are a number of 
features built into the commitment process, such 
as established routines, lack of facilities, the pay- 
ment schedule for examiners, etc., that make it 
difficult to reverse the commitment process. 
Scheff’s investigation of commitment procedures 
thus leads him to conclude that “the official 
societal reaction . . . exaggerates both the 
amount and degree of deviance,” and once the 
official process is initiated the person is almost 
invariably routed to a mental hospital (Scheff, 
1966:154). 

In summary, Schefi views mental illness as an 
ascribed status, entry into which is primarily 
dependent upon conditions external to the in- 
dividual. His formulation is (1) that virtually 
everyone at sometime commits acts that cor- 
respond to the public stereotype of mental ill- 
ness; (2) if, by some happenstance, these acts 
beceme public knowledge, the individual may, 
depending upon various (unspecified) con- 
tingencies, be referred to the appropriate of- 
ficials; and (3) once this happens the person 
will be routinely processed as mentally ill and 
placed in a mental institution. This is an original 
formulation which very neatly gets around 
a patentially troublesome aspect of the societal 
reaction perspective, namely, why does the per- 
son commit an act of primary deviance? In most 
cases it would be very difficult to argue that the 
person publicly presents psychiatric symptoms 
for personal gain or because he belongs to a 
subculture with values in conflict with the 
dominant group. Instead, Scheff argues that 
psychiatric symptoms are a common phenome- 
non, that their presentation is unintended, and 
only rarely and fortuitously do they cause some- 
one to be labeled mentally ill. The question we 
must now confront is whether or not this 
formulation is consistent with available evidence. 

The Empirical Evidence. A number of in- 
vestigations (Star, 1951; Nunnally, 1961; Cum- 
ming and Cumming, 1957) have been made of 
the public’s image of mental illness. These 
studies indicate that the public lacks accurate 
knowledge about mental disorder, distorting 
and exaggerating the amount and type of dis- 
turbance. In addition, “the mentally ill are re- 
garded with fear, distrust and dislike” (Nun- 
nally, 1961:46). In the public conception, mental 
illness appears to involve unpredictable and 
potentially dangerous behavior. Furthermore, 
there is a halo effect: once a person is perceived 
as mentally ill, he is not only thought to be 
unpredictable and dangerous but also “dirty, 
unintelligent, insincere and worthless” (Nun- 
nally, 1961:233). These investigations clearly 
indicate that the public has a negative, highly 
stereotyped image of mental illness and suggest 
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that the public generally views mental illness 
as a master status that overrides other character- 
‘istics of the individual. The question, however, 
is whether people are treated as mentally ul 
because they inadvertently perform an act that 
activates the stereotype of mental illness. The 
evidence from field surveys and from studies 
of the path to the mental hospital indicates 
that this is not the case. 

In a pioneering study, Yarrow et al: (1955) 
investigated how wives came to define their 
husbands as mentally ill. The research demon- 
strated that the wives utilized strong defenses 
to avoid seeing their husbands’ behavior as 
deviant. The wives would make every effort to 
interpret their husbands’ behavior as normal. If 
that failed, they would minimize the importance 
of the behavior and balance it off against more 
normal behavior. Only when the husband’s be- 
havior became impossible to deal with? would 
the wife take action to have her husband 
hospitalized. Even at: this time the husband 
was not always viewed as mentally ill.8 This 
pattern appears to be consistent with the findings 
of other investigators (Schwartz, 1957:290; 
Sampson et al., 1964; Hollingshead and Redlich, 
1958; also see Jaco, 1960:18). Furthermore, in- 
vestigations have indicated that rehospitalization 
does not typically occur because of the expecta- 
tions of others but because of the manifestation 
of severe psychiatric symptoms which have be- 
come impossible to handle in the community 
(Freeman and Simmons, 1963; Angrist et al., 
1968). 

The results of field surveys also bear upon 
how people identify the mentally ill When 


TIn the example provided by Yarrow et al. 
(1955), the husband, in a two-day period, thought 
a TV program was about him and the set was after 
him, threatened to kill his wife, got the shakes, kept 
his wife up and talked to her all night in a bizarre 
fashion (for example, he asked her if she were his 
mother or God), created a serious disturbance 
where his wife worked, said his male organs were 
blown up and little seeds covered him, and finally 
chased his wife around the apartment growling like 
a lion. 

8 After a persons is hospitalized, he is not neces- 
sarily perceived by himself or others as mentally ill. 
Yarrow, eż al. (1955) found that even after the 
husband’s hospitalization one fifth of the wives did 
not view their husbands as mentally ill and another 
fifth did so only sporadically. The wives Schwartz 
(1957) studied also tended to deny their husbands 
were mentally ill Scheff (1966:86) himself notes 
many hospitalized patients deny they are mentally 
ill, and a group of ex-mental patients which I 
studied (Gove and Lubach, 1969) generally ac- 
knowledged they had needed and benefited from 
hospitalization but denied they had been mentally 
ill. Also see Cumming and Cumming (1965). 
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people are presented with descriptions of per- 
sons with various types of mental disorder, .the 
disturbed behavior is not regarded as an in- 
dication of mental illness except when the per- 
son is presented as dangerous (Star, 1961; Cum- 
ming and Cumming, 1957). Phillips (1963), 
using the same case materials, has shown that 
rejection of the mentally ill is not related to 
their behavior® but to their being labeled as 
mentally ill by being in treatment. In sum, the 
evidence strongly suggests that persons, typi- 
cally, are hospitalized because they have an 
active psychiatric disorder which is extremely 
dificult for themselves?” and/or others to 
handle. It would appear that the public’s stereo- 
type of mental illness does not lead to persons 
being inappropriately labeled mentally ill through 
an inadvercent act of residual rule-breaking. In- 
stead, the evidence suggests that the gross exag- 
geration of the degree and type of disorder in 
the stereotype fosters the denial of mental ill- 
ness, since the disturbed person’s behavior does 
not usually correspond to the stereotype. 

Once a person is brought to the attention of 
public officials as mentally ill, do the officials, 
as Scheff suggests, act on the assumption of 
illness and routinely route him to a mental 
hospital? We might first look at persons who 
voluntarily seek hospitalization. Mechanic 
(1962) and Brown (1961:€0) feel that public 
mental hospitals accept virtually all such pa- 
tients, but they present no data. To my knowl- 
edge there are only two studies that have sys- 
tematically evaluated hospital acceptance of 
voluntary mental patients. Mishler and Wexler 
(1963) found that the public mental hospital 
they studied accepted for admission only 39% 
(n= 246) of the applicants, and the private 
mental hospital accepted 58% (n=137) of the 
applicants. Similarly, Mandel and Rapport 
(1969) found that the public mental hospital 
they studied accepted for edmission 41% (n= 
269) of the applicants. Both studies thus found 
that the public mental hospitals only admitted 
approximazely 40% of the voluntary applicants. 
Although there probably are hospitals that rou- 


®The exception again is zhe paranoid schizo- 
phrenic who appears dangercus. 

10 As state hospitals improve, an increasing pro- 
portion of patients seek voluntary admission. For 
example, Northern State Hospital, located in the 
State of Washington, has shown a marked improve- 
ment over the years, and the admission rate rose 
from 3% in 1955 to 57% in 1967, A study (Gove, 
1968) of a sample of these patients found that most 
of the voluntary patients initfated their own hos- 
pitalization due to their acute distress (and oc- 
casionally disorientation), a r2ason for hospiltaliza- 
tion not readily explained by the societal reaction 


perspective. 
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CHART 1, OUTCOME OF THE PSYCHIATRIC EXAMINATION 


Wilde (1968:216-17) 


Haney and Michielutte (1968) ° 


Examiners’ Evaluation of Prospective Patients 


Age t Competent 
up to 64 35.7% (158) 
“ 65~over 8.5% (11) 
Total 29.6% (169) 
Kutner (1962) 
Scheff (1968:284) ° 
Release 
7.7% (2) 


Recommendation of Examiners 
Release * Commit N 
4.8% (200) 95.2% (4000) 4200 
Temporarily. 
Incompetent ° Incompetent N 
13.6% (61) 50.0% (221) 442 
3.1% (4) £8.4% (129) 129 
11.4% (65) 59.0% (337) 571 
Recommendation for Examiners 
Release Commit N 
33% 7796 not given 
Recommendation of Examiners 
30 Day Observation Commit N 
23.1% (6) 69.2% (18) 26 


"Over half of the requests for commitment came from psychiatrists. If we assume that the court psy- 
chiatrists in such cases agreed with their collzagues, then in those cases where the proceedings were initiated 
by a layman, the proportion of persons for whom commitment is recommended drops to about 90%. 

P Although the authors do not explicitly say so, the examining board apparently had the power not 


- only to examine but also to commit. 


° The authors do not indicate whether or not persons judged to be temporarily incompetent were 


to be committed to a mental hospital. 


* Elsewhere Scheff (1968:281) notes that in the examination of 196 court records there was not a single 
recommendation for release (he does not indicate the outcomes of these hearings). This may be taken 
as an indication of an almost uniform presumption of illness, but it may be the case that when the psy- 
chiatrists recommend the person be released. the officials try to settle out of court by getting the partici- 


pants to agree to the release of the subject. 


tinely assume illness and admit virtually all 
" voluntary mental patients, it is clearly inap- 
propriate to assume this is always or even usually 
the case. 

Let us turn to involuntary patients. Such 
persons may be thought of as going through 
three stages in their contact with public oficials: 
(1) a screening stage where the police or some 
other screening agency makes the decision to 
hold or not to hold the person for examination 
and possible commitment, (2) an examination 
by a court psychiatrist or other duly qualified 
board and (3) the court hearing where the of- 
ficial decision is made to release the person or 
to commit him to a mental hospital. 

First, let us examine the limited data availa- 
ble on the screening stage. A recent study of 
police discretion in the apprehension of the 
mentally ill by Bittner (1967:280) found that 
the police “like everyone else avail themselves 
of various forms of denial when it comes to 
doing something about it (mental illess).” 
Furthermore, it is Bittner’s impression that 
“except for cases of suicide attempts, the deci- 
sion to take someone to the hospital is based 
upon overwhelmingly conclusive evidence of 
illness” (Bittner, 1967:285). He goes on to 
note that the police regularly assist persons in 
the community whom they and others recognize 


as having a serious mental disturbance while 
making no effort to have them hospitalized. 
There is, to my knowledge, only one study 
(Wilde, 1968) of a psychiatric screening agency 
that presents the agency’s response to requests 
to initiate commitment proceedings. In this 
study when a nonpsychiatrist made a request 
to initiate commitment proceedings, the screen- 
ing agency approved the request in only 33% of 
the cases?! (n=6000). In contrast, when a 
psychiatrist made a request, the request was 
apparently routinely approved—the approval 
rate for hospital psychiatrists being 98% (n= 
2000), and for court psychiatrists 100% (n= 
250)—presumably on the assumption that the 
psychiatrist had carefully and expertly evaluated 
the need for hospitalization. Support for this 
assumption is provided by the fact that the 
court psychiatrists examined approximately 1000 
suspected mental cases sent by the jails but 
only requested commitment proceedings on 250 
(Wilde, 1968:216). These studies clearly sug- 


11 Wilde (1968), from a study of a sample of per- 
sons processed by the screening agency, came to 
the conclusion that there was no relationship be- 
tween degree of disturbance and the initiation of 
procedures. His study, however, suffers from meth- 
odological problems, and it can be shown that his 
conclusion is probably erroneous (see Gove, 1970). 
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. gest that during the initial screening stage of- 
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ficials do not assume illness but in fact proceed 
rather cautiously, screening out a substantial 
number of persons. 

Let us shift to the outcomes of the psychi- 
atric examination of persons held for commit- 
ment. Scheff in his study of these examinations 
found them to be unsystematic, arbitrary, and 
prejudicial. He felt that “except in very unusual 
cases, the psychiatric examiner’s recommenda- 
tion to retain the patient is virtually automatic” 
(Scheff, 1968:287). Nonetheless, in each of the 
studies reviewed, release was recommended for 
at least some persons (see Chart 1). Generally, 
such recomendations were relatively rare; how- 
ever, in the largest study (Haney and Michiel- 
utte, 1968) only 50% of the persons under 65 
were found to be incompetent. 

When we look at the outcome to the court 
hearing, we ‘find a similar pattern with most, 
but usually not all, persons being committed 
(see Chart 2). The description of commitment 
proceedings (Miller and Schwartz, 1966; Wen- 
ger and Fletcher, 1969; Scheff, 1967) indicate 
that they are very rapid, that there is rarely 
any real exploration of the facts surrounding 
the case, and that proper legal procedures are 
not closely observed. From their experience 
Miller and Schwartz (1966:34) guess that “the 
judgment about mental illness had already 
been made earlier in the commitment process 
and that the hearing was a rubber stamp-to an 
earlier decision.” From the rates presented 
by Wilde (1968), it would appear that those. 
persons who are released are exclusively those 
for whom the psychiatrists had recommended 
such action. Wenger and Fletcher (1969:68) 
explicitly state this to be the case in their 


CHART 2. OUTCOME or Court HEARINGS 


Wilde (1968:216~17) 

Proportion of Cases 
Committed 
95.2% (4000) 








Released 
4.8% (200) 
Miller and Schwartz (1966) 
Proportion of Cases* 
Released Held Over 
22% (13) 10% (6) 
Wenger and Fletcher (1969) 
Proportion of Cases 


Committed 
68% (39) 


Released Committed 
19.7% (16) 80.3% (65) 


Scheff (1967:113) 

Proportion of Cases 
‘Committed 
100% (43) 


Released 
0% (0) 


2 Of the 58 prospective patients, 13 were volun- 
tarily seeking admission. 
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study. Miller and Schwartz {1966:34), however, 
found that “the judge reversed the medical rec- 
ommendation for commitment . . in neari 
one-fourth of the cases.’ 

In summary, the available AE on how 
people enter the mentally ill role indicates that 
the societal raction formulation, at least as 
stated by Scheff, is false. The evidence is that- . 
the vast majority of persons who become pa- 
tients have a serious disturbance, and it is only 
when the situation becomes untenable that ac- 
tion is taken. The public officials who perform 
the major screening role do not simply process 
all of the persons who come before them as 
mentally ill but instead screen out a large por- 
tion. If the person passes this initial screening, 
he will probably be committed, and there is 
reason to assume the process at this point 
frequently becomes somewhat ritualized. But 
even here a number of persons are released 
either through the psychiatric examination or 
the court hearing. 


CONSEQUENCES OF HOSPITALIZATION 


Let us now turn to what happens to a person 
who enters a mental hospital. As noted in the 
introductory section, the societal reaction theor- 
ists feel that once a person has gone through 
a public hearing, and has been certified as a 
deviant and placed in an institution, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the person to break out of — 
his deviant status. For a number of reasons, 
the impact of this process is held to be especially 
pronounced for the mental petient (see Goffman, 
1961). First, the mental patient may have’ been 
misled, lied to, jailed and <estified against by 
those he trusted; and by the time he arrives at 
the hospital, he is presumed to feel deserted, 
betrayed and estranged frem his family and 
friends, a. condition that should promote the ac- 
ceptance of the mentally ill role. Second, in the 
hospital the patient is surrounded by severe 
restrictions and deprivations which are presented 
as “intended parts of his treatment, part of 
his need at the time, and therefore an ex- 
pression of the state his self has fallen to.” 
(Goffman, 1961:149). Third, the events re- 
corded in the patient’s case history are selected 
in such a manner that they are almost uniformly 
defamatory and discrediting. These events tend 
to be public knowledge, and they may be used 
to keep the patient in his place and to validate 
his mental illness. 

Unfortunately, the research in the societal 
reaction tradition dealing wità the effects of hos- 
pitalization has focused almost exclusively on 
what goes on in the hospital. Such studies have 
probably focused primarily on long-term patients 
who make up the bulk of the resident popula- 
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tion; they tend to ignore the majority of psychi- 
atric patients whose hospitalization is relatively 
brief. For this reason much of this research 
may present an unrepresentative picture. Let 
us agree, however, that mental hospitals may, 
in many ways, be debilitating places where pa- 
tients may come to accept the preferred role 
of the insane and may, over time, develop skills 
and a world view adapted to the institutional 
setting and gradually lose their roles and even 
interest in the community.!4 

Resistutive Processes. The fact that debilitat- 
ing processes may be present does not mean 
that restitutive processes are not also in opera- 
tion. One such process may of course be treat- 
ment, but that is not the only one. An important 
study by Sampson ef al. (1961, 1964), which 
looked at the patient before, during, and after 
hospitalization, found that hospitalization ini- 
tiated major restitutive processes, most of which 
were not consciously guided by hospital per- 
sonnel. Let us outline these processes. It was 
found that hospitalization interrupted a situa- 
tion which was experienced as untenable and, 
by doing so, it blocked actions which threatened 
irremediable damage to family life. This inter- 
ruption was “legitimated by the act of hospital- 
ization which ratified the wife as ill and in 
need of special isolation and treatment” (Samp- 
son et al., 1961:144). This ratification of illness 
was decisive in blunting and redefining the nega- 
tive implications of the interruption. The acts 
leading to the hospital were not viewed as aliena- 
tive, “but as actions of an involuntary nature 
required by and serving the present and future 
interests of the patient and her family” (Samp- 
son et al., 1961:144). Furthermore, through 
moral and legal obstacles the husband was forced 
to defer a sometimes planned divorce allowing 
other solutions to marital difficulties to be con- 
sidered and attempted. 

As hospitalization occurred “at a EA 
late stage in family and personal disorganiza- 
tion” (Sampson eż al., 1961:143), frequently a 
number of alienative acts had occurred which 
seriously jeopardized the resumption of the mar- 
riage. In such situations a certain “undoing” 
must be accomplished if the marital family is to 
be restored. Hospitalization was found to facii- 
tate this “undoing? by a number of processes. 


12 A study by Wing (1962) of the effects of pro- 
longed institutionalization on the mentally ill found 
length of hospitalization was associated with a 
growing apathy towards events outside the hospital 
and with an increesed contentment with institu- 
tional life. However, contrary to what one might 
expect, if one felt that psychiatric symptoms were 
primarily a response to cues in the immediate en- 
vironment, prolonged hospitalization was not as- 
sociated with changes in symptomatic behavior. 
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(1) It enabled the patient and family to separate 
the deviant behavior and ideation from the real 
self of the patient. (2) Treatment was inter- 
preted as an important and successful “undoing” 
process. According to Sampson et al. (1961: 
148), “patients and their spouses often assigned 
remarkable diagnostic acumen and therapeutic 
efficiency to the hospital, and they strained to 
view their eventual release as a carefully deter- 
mined medical judgment of recovery.” (3) Dur- 
ing and following hospitalization there was a 
transition period of construction where the fam- 
ily evolved a new “working consensus.” During 
this period, as is conscnant with the concept of 
illness, relatives were advised not to upset the 
patient, and they in fact tended to avoid touchy 
subjects. 

Hospitalization was also found to have ini- 
tiated processes which served in a positive 
way to move the family toward reintegration. 
In some cases the removal of the patient and 
the conflict situation promoted a revival of posi- 
tive ties and feelings. In many other cases the 
dislocation in family life produced by the wife’s 
absence caused considerable problems and “at 
the first sign of improvement the husband often 
began to pleasurably anticipate his wife’s re- 
turn and resumption oi responsibilities.” (Samp- 
son et al., 1961:152). Furthermore, the hospital, 
by treating the husband as responsible for his 
wife and eager for her recovery, put him into a 
role which frequently reinstituted a relationship 
of concern and improved marital communica- 
tion. 

A major issue is whether the processes just 
presented generally have a major impact on the 
patient or if they are overshadowed by the 
processes pointed to by the societal reaction 
theorists. Before the era of the tranquilizers 
and the open door policy, the average patient 
was probably heavily influenced by the deaden- 
ing institutional procedures of the traditional 
mental hospital. Now, however, the vast ma- 
jority of mental patients receive fairly rapid 
and intensive treatment.4# In such cases the 
restitutive factors of hospitalization may well 
dominate; and, in any case, with a brief hos- 
pitalization the impact of many of the processes 
outlined by the societal reaction theorists should 
be minimal. 

Stigma. There is, of course, the possibility 
that the patient is so stigmatized by having 
been labeled mentally ill that when he returns 
to the community he is not aHowed to resume 
his previous interpersonal and instrumental 


18 For exemple, in the State of Washington the 
median length of stay for the admissions to the 
state mental hospitals was only 2.0 months in 1966 
(State of Washington, 1966). 
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roles. In an attempt to evaluate the question of 
whether or not the stigma of having been a 
patient in a mental hospital necessarily leads 
to the chronic occupancy of the mentally ill role, 
let us turn to a detailed study of 287 women 
after treatment conducted by Angrist et al. 
(1968). Their sample of women tended to be 
severely disturbed but to have an acute rather 
than chronic illness (for example, only one 
third of their sample had been hospitalized 
previously). Their patients had received fairly 
intensive treatment and on the average had 
been in the hospital 52 days. The study was con- 
cerned with those patients who had been returned 
to the community and who were able to remain 
there for 15 days. 

One of the first things to be noted is that 
the ex-patients were not like their neighbors, 
or like a random sample of females in the com- 
munity, the ex-patients being atypical in their 
lack of education, their singleness, and their 
household living arrangements. These factors 
apparently predated their hospitalization and 
could not be considered a consequence of being 
publicly labeled mentally ill. Once the former 
mental patients and their neighbors were 
matched on these characteristics, the groups 
were extremely similar “in the areas of instru- 
mental role performance, role expectations and 
tolerance of deviant behavior” (Angrist et al., 
1968:161). The ex-patients, however, manifested 
significantly more psychiatric handicaps. The 
authors also found that “as performance (or 
the ability to perform) degenerates, the ex- 
pectations of family members are corroded, so 
that they become accustomed to expect less of 
their relative” (Angrist et al. 1968:171). This 
suggests that expectations for poor performance 
may be determined more by ineffectual behavior 
than the reverse, a conclusion that appears to 
be consistent with the work of Freeman and 
Simmons (1963). 

For former patients, probably the most im- 
portant indicator of continued occupancy of 
the mentally ill role is rehospitalization. Of the 
patients in this study 15% had been rehospital- 
ized after six months; 24% after two years; and 
32% after seven years (Angrist e¢ al., 1968: 
passim). Thus, over two-thirds of these patients 
had not been rehospitalized after seven years, 
and probably a significant proportion of these 
never will. l 

What caused rehospitalization? -The evidence 
indicated that following the initial hospitaliza- 
tion, the readmitted patients had exhibited more 
deviant behavior and more psychiatric symp- 
toms (particularly extreme and,.acutely dis- 
ordered symptoms) than ex-patients who 
avoided rehospitalization. Furthermore, the data 
showed that in spite of the fact that ex-patients 
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had previously been labeled as mentally ill, the 
relatives viewed “readmission as a last resort 
for behavior which cannot be handled without 
medical help” (Angrist et al., 1968:100). In 
conclusion; the authors (Angrist et a}., 1968:176) 
State that “the fact that the returnees were 
decidedly sicker than community patients in- 
dicates that intrinsic features of the illness are 
of greater consequence in precipitating read- 
mission than are the variations in the way sig- 
nificant others perceive, evaluate or tolerate 
such illness.” 

Although this study clearly suggests that the 
stigma attached to a former mental patient does 
not generally have serious consequences, it does 
not specifically deal with the question of stigma. 
Unfortunately, very little work has focused 
directly on this issue. A study of psychiatric 
patients by Jones et al. (1963) found that pa- 
tients, typically, felt that the lay public would 
not view a person as undesirable because he had 
been in a mental hospital. Cumming and Cum- 
ming (1955) found, in a study of 22 former 
mental patients, that 41% felt stigmatized, four 
expressing shame and five having a generalized 
expectation of discrimination. They suggest that 
with the passage of time, or with the occupancy ` 
of normal roles, feelings of stigma will dis- 
appear. Freeman and Simmons (1961) in a 
study of feelings of stigma by relatives of ex- 
mental patients found that only 24% of the 
families (n=394) felt stigmatized. Further- — 
more, their findings indicete that feelings of 
stigma are associated with the perception that 
the patient is acting in an abnormal fashion and 
with a fear that persons in the community will 
discriminate against the family because of the 
patient’s current bizarre behavior. In general, 
the evidence on stigma, although far from con- 
clusive, suggests that stigma is not a serious 
problem for most ex-mental patients and that, 
when stigma is a problem, it is more directly 
related to the person’s current psychiatric status, 
or general ineffectiveness, than it is to having 
been in a mental hospital. 


DISCUSSION 


The societal reaction perspective does not 
view the deviant as someone who is suffering 


from an intra-personal disorder but instead 


as someone who, through a set of circumstances, 
becomes publicly labeled a deviant and who is 
forced by the societal reection into a deviant ` 
role. In essence, they view the deviant as some- 
one who is victimized (see Gouldner, 1968). 
The available evidence, however, indicates that 
the societal reaction formulation of how a 
person becomes mentally ill is substantially 
incorrect. There is very little systematic evi- 
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a substantial majority of the persons who are 
hospitalized have a serious psychiatric dis- 
turbance quite apart from any secondary devi- 
ance that may be associated with the mentally 
ill role. Furthermore, persons in the community 
do not view someone ag mentally ill if he hep- 
pens to act in a bizarre fashion. On the contrary, 
they persist in denying mental illness until th2 
situation becomes intolerable. Once prospective 
patients come into contact with public officials, a 
substantial screening still occurs, presumablv 
sorting out persons who are being railroaded o7 
who are less disturbed. It is only in the les: 
stages of the commitment process that some 
ritualization appears to occur, and ever here 
a noticeable proportion of persons are 3orted 
out. 

The evidence also indicates that the societa 
reaction theorists have overstated the degree 
to which secondary deviance is associated witk 
mental hospitalization. (1) There appear tc 
be many restitutive processes associated witk 
hospitalization even apart from the question 
of therapy. (2) Patients treated in a modern 
psychiatric hospital typically do not spend 
enough time in the hospital to become truly 
institutionalized. (3) In most cases the stigma 
of having been a former mental patient does not 
appear to affect greatly one’s performance in the 
community following discharge. In summary, the 
studies reviewed, while in no way denying the 
existence of the processes outlined by the 
societal reaction theorists, suggest that mental 
‘hospitalization does not necessarily or even 
typically lead to a prolonged occupancy af the 
mentally ill role. Furthermore, the available 
evidence indicates that when former pacients 
continue to have difficulty, these difficulties are 
generally due to the person’s confronting a 
troubled situation or to some psychiatric dis- 
order, and not to the social expectations of 
others. 

It would appear, from what we know of 
mental illness, that it is useful to make a dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary devi- 
ance. However, contrary to the position taken 
by the societal reaction theorists, the primary 
deviance may reflect a serious disturbance, one 
that in some cases may be considerably <nore 
important than the problems associated with 
secondary: deviance. Most of the hospitalized 
cases of mental illness appear to reflect a psychi- 
_ atric disorder that requires societal interven- 
tion (treatment). If the treatment is rapic, in- 
tensive, and effective, the psychiatric crisis can 
be handled without any significant development 
of secondary deviance (see for example Gove 
and Lubach, 1969). Clearly in the past a great 
deal of secondary deviance was produced by 
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mental institutions. However, mental hospitals 
have moved a long wav from the traditional in- 
sane asylum, and the amount of secondary 
deviance has been greatly reduced.14 

The inability of the societal reaction theorist 
to explain the development of mental illness 
together with their exaggeration of the amount 
of secondary deviance produced by treating 
someone as mentally ill is probably indicative 
of a general bias in the perspective. The societal 
reaction perspective does not explain why people 
initially commit deviant acts; it deals mainly 
with secondary processes that may not always 
be of crucial importance. Just as focusing only 
on the processes involved in producing primary 
deviance may lead to an unrealistic image of a 
deviant behavior, so also will an exclusive focus 
on the societal reaction to an act of primary 
deviance. 

The evidence reviewed suggests that a per- 
son’s behavior determines the expectations of 
others to a much greater degree than the re- 
verse. This relationship between behavior and 
expectations is probably generally true in the 
short run; it certainly appears that it is the 
person’s disturbed behavior that generally 
leads to the mentally iil role. In the long run, 
however, the expectations of others may play 
an important role in determining the behavior 
of a person, and such expectations should be 
taken into account in a general theory of men- 
tal illness45 Unfortunately, the societal reac- 


14 Modern mental hospitals, however, still have 
demonstrable detrimental effects (see for example 
Pasamanick et al., 1967). l 

15 As has been shown, a focus on the expectations 
of others does not in general Jead to an explanation 
of why someone becomes mentally ill. However, 
whether or not a person who is mentally fll remains 
mentally ill may depend in part on the social ex- 
pectations he confronts. Let me, as an illustration, 
indicate one way in which the expectations of others 
would appear to relate to mental illness. As 2 gen- 
eral rule, people normalize the behavior of others; 
ie., they interpret it in light of the situation and 
the person’s past behavior. If in the past a person 
has acted in a normal (appropriate) fashion and 
then, for a brief period, acts inappropriately, others 
will tend to normalize his behavior (see it as being 
within the bounds of normality). However, if the 
person has a long history of inappropriate behavior 
and then starts to act in an appropriate fashion, 
others will again normalize his behavior (still see 
him as inappropriate). Thus, although it is the psy- 
chiatric disturbance of the individual that generally 
places a person in the mentally ill role, once he 
becomes firmly entrenched in that role (the evidence 
would indicate that a single brief psychiatric hos- 
pitalization is generally not sufficient for this), the 
expectations of others may make it very difficult 
to leave it. Elsewhere I am presenting in consider- 
able detail the relationship between social! expecta- 
tions and mental illness (Gove, 1970). 


bd 
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tion theorists have generally treated their frame- 
work as a sufficient explanatory system. In doing 
so they have underemphasized the importance 
of acts of primary deviance and overemphasized 
the importance of the forces promoting sec- 
ondary deviance.1® Future attempts at explain- 
ing mental illness will have to redress the 
balance. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF ROLE-RELATIONSHIPS: 
A SYSTEMATIC DESCRIPTION * 


GERALD MARWELL AND JERALD HAGE 
University of Wisconsin 


Two sets of raters independently scored 100 role-relationskips on 16 general variables. 
Factor analyses of these two sets of ratings produced similar factor structures defined by 
three major factors. These factors were interpreted as refleciing the “intimacy,” “visibility,” 
and “regulation” of the role-relationships. Eight types of role-relationships emerge from a 
cross-classification of these three factors, afier dichotomization. Some of the structural pres- 
sures underlying the appearance of various role- relationships in each of these types are 
dicussed. Particularly important seem to be variations in the kinds of social control most 


relevant to different role-relationships. 


HERE is a history in the discipline of concern 
with distinguishing among types of social 
relationships, even if there have been few 
relevant empirical studies. Toennies’ (1957) 


* We are particularly grateful to John G. Con- 
dran, our research assistant, who was especially 
helpful in the process of devising and testing the 
operational definitions of the variables used in this 
paper. This research was supported by the U. S. 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research, Grant 
AFOSR-926-65. . 
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distinction between gesellschaft and gemein- 

schaft is, as Nisbet (1966) notes, perhaps the 
most lasting’ terminology. Communal vs, as- 
sociative (Weber, 1947); mechanical vs. or- 
ganic (Durkheim, 1933); particularistic vs. 
universalistic and the other pattern variables 
(Parsons, 1951) are alternative or supplemen- 
tary distinctions prominent: in the literature. 


1It might be noted that Durkheim’s distinction 
between mechanical and organic solidarity refers 
more to the basis than to the kind of social rela- 
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All.of these distinctions have proven insightful, 
as attested by their endurance in the field. Yet, 
they are mostly one-dimensional, typically in- 
volving only one variable or characteristic, and 
all are intuitively based. 

In this paper we hope to further elaborate 
the basic dimensions which distinguish among 
types of social relationships and to identify some 
of the reasons for their commonality and dif- 
ference. It is not our intention, however, simply 
to pit our own intuitions against those of the 
theorists who have postulated the existing con- 
cepts. Instead, we shall follow a more formal 
process of induction. Starting with specific de- 
scriptions of what we shall call role-relation- 
ships, e.g., professor-student, district attorney- 
police chief, husband-wife,2 we shall arrive 
at salient dimensions through an analysis of 
the interrelationships among their properties. 
In so doing, we may derive a classificatory sys- 
tem similar to or dissimilar from those that 
currently dominate the field. In either case it 
should be one that more closely approximates an 
empirically based system. 


PROCEDURES 


Our inductive procedures confront four key ` 


problems: (1) The selection of a set of role- 
relationships to be described. This may be called 
the sampling problem. Our “population” con- 
sists of all possible role-relationships in American 


society. (2) The specification of a set of vari-. 


ables for the description of these role-relation- 
ships. These variables must be general in that 
they apply to all role-relationships. The varia- 
ble “drills teeth,” for example, might be crucial 
in defining the dentist-patient role-relationship, 
yet it is not useful for our purposes as it dis- 
tinguishes dentist-patient as a class of only 
one, and applies as a “variable? only to state 
that all other role-relationships do not include 
this activity. Thus, it would be of little use in 
developing a set of major distinguishing dimen- 
sions. (3) The assignment of scores on each of 
the specified variables to each of the selected 
role-relationships. (4) The reduction of the set 


tionship, and is generally more useful for describ- 
ing different kinds of societies. On the other hand, 
Parsons’ pattern variables are explicitly designed to 
describe role-orientations and are, ‘therefore, com- 
paratively adaptable for the purpose of comparing 
role-relationships. 

2 Our reasons ior selecting the role-relationship 
(e.g., professor-student) as the unit of analysis 
rather than the single position (e.g., professor) or 
the interpersonal relationship, which would involve 
two specific persons (e.g., Joe X and Fred Smith), 
are explained at length elsewhere (Hage and’ Mar- 
well, 1968. 
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of general variables to some parsimonious yet 
particularly important set of dimensions. 

Our methods for meeting these demands are 
detailed below. But we should like to make 
perfectly clear in advance that, at best, our 
procedures constitute very rough approxima- 
tions to desirable social science methods. How- 
ever, since the problem we are confronting 
has little methodological history, we feel that 
our procedures provide a useful starting point 
for the development of research instruments 
and theoretical hypotheses. Possibly, they repre- 
sent an economical pilot approach which may 
eventually lead to fruitful large-scale research. 


Sample 


Even when the unit of analysis is the in- 
dividual, researchers often have difficulty locat- 
ing the relevant population and selecting a 
sample. The problem is considerably more acute 
when one is attempting to sample role-relation- 
ships. We know of no attempt at the compila- 
tion of an inclusive inventory or classification of 
either positions or role-relationships. Thus, our 
procedures in selecting a list of 100 role- 
relationships for study were somewhat arbitrary. 

We began by compiling a list of nouns from 
the dictionary. Although this sensitized us to a 
large number of positions in society, it became 
quite clear that many positions require com- 
plex descriptions, and thus did not appear. We 
were alsc interested in maintaining the same 
approximate level of generality. Therefore, a 
number of the more specialized positions were 
eliminated. 

Using this list as a starting point, however, 
100 role-relationships were selected for study. 
An eight-fold, systematically derived list of in- 
stitutional realms was used, and examples from 
each realm selected so that there would be 
representation of each of the major areas of 
society. Thus, the sample includes role-relation- 


‘ships found in- the econemic, political, health 


and welfare, science and education, family, re- 
ligion, art and leisure sectors of society. In 
addition, several deviant role-relationships, such 
as abortionist-customer, prostitute-procurer, and 
bookie-customer, were included. Within par- 
ticular institutional realms, an attempt was 
made to represent several different levels of 
status and authority and, where deemed relevant, 
age. For a few positions, several different role- 
relationships from the same role-set were in- 
cluded. Finally, we included several role-relation- 
ships that are dubious, that is, where the ques- 
tion of whether relationships actually exist 
can be raised, e.g., acquaintance-acquaintance, 
kibitzer-cardplayer, ward leader-voter. In all 
these procedures, our objective was to insure 
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the comprehensiveness of our sample, e factor 
that we feel is particularly important given our 
theoretical objectives.? A complete listing of 
all 100 role-relationships studied is given in 
. Appendix II. 


The Variables 


In the role area, a large number of variables 
have been used in different studies. Th2se are 
mostly summarized by Thomas and Biddle 
(1966). The perspectives on “role” and the 
units of analysis to which the concepts relate 
are so numerous and varied, however, that 
translation into a role-relationship perspective 
was extremely difficult, and the resultant set of 
variables would have been burdensome. In- 
stead, we felt that our exploratory study would 
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properties, thereby exposing the logic of their 
choice. Some variables were excluded, while 
others were added in the process. 

The major coordinates we selected are called 
“elements” and “quantities.” The elements are 
defined in a manner similar to the system ad- 
vanced by Dodd (see Lundberg, 1956), in 
terms of who, what, where, and when. These 
seemed to us to be four fundamental elements 
of all relationships and, therefore, a useful be- 
ginning point for the selection of general varia- 
bles. Each role-relationship involves occupants, 
activities, locations and occurrences. Thus, the 
general variables must refer to characteristics 
of these elements. 

The next step was to look for inherent aspects 
of these elements, or basic ‘quantities, which 
could be used to generate variables. In Chart 1, 


Cuart 1. Tre GENERAL VARIABLES OF ROLE-RELATIONSHIPS 


i ELEMENTS 
Quantitieg Occupants Activities Locations Occurrences 
Scope of — ` Average number Average number Average Average number 
relationship of occupants number of number of of occurrences 
(uniqueness) activities locations (frequency) 
“specificity) (availability) 
Intensity of Average distance Average Average Average 
relationship between occupants act effort location duration of 
(compartmental- compactness occurrence 
ization) 
Integration of Average occupant Average Average Average 
relationship overlap (common ect dovetafling communality simultaneity 
role-sets) (articulation) of locations of occurrences 
Independence of Average degree of . Average degree Average degree Average degree 
relationship occupant choice cf activity of location choice of occurrence 
(replaceability ) choice (formaliza- (movability) choice 
tion) 
mS (who-whom) (what) (where) (when) 


be better served by attention to a systematically 
derived set of variables whose theoretical inter- 
relationships were given and which clearly were 
not measuring the same things. 

The full rationale behind the selection of the 
16 variables eventually used in this research is 
described elsewhere (Hage and Marwell, 1368). 
In brief, a large number of role-relationships 
was considered, and what appeared to be im- 
portant similarities and differences which could 
be applied across all of them noted. The next 
step was to apply a set of coordinates that 
would indicate the systematic basis for the 


3 Glaser and Strauss (1967), especially: 61-62, 
argue for what they call “theoretical saturation” as 
the major criterion for sampling. The idea is “to 
look for groups that stretch diversity of data as 
far as possible, just to make certain that saturation 
is based on the widest possible range of data on 
the category.” « 


i 


we have used the basic quantities of scope, in- 
tensity, integration, and independence. This is 
by no means an exhaustive list of quantities, 
but it does represent a starting point for the 
generation of variables. These quantities also 
have the advantage of referring to some basit 
concepts in the sociological literature. 

Scope refers to how many, while intensity 
represents how much of each element is present 
in a given relationship. The integration of the 
relationship refers to the articulation of the 
relationship vis-a-vis other relationships, while 
independence represents the amount of choice 
that is allowed by society. 

The cross-classification of four basic char- 
acteristics and four elements generated 16 
general variables. In some cases they correspond 
to familiar concepts, e.g., the number of oc- 
currences is the frequency of interaction. In 


other cases, the general variables appear to us 


” 
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to represent new concepts, at least new within 
the context of the role literature. The degree 
of occupant choice, or replaceability, and the 
number of locations, or availability, intuitively 
' appear to be important variables, and yet they 
do not seem to be prominent in the literature. 

In the process of locating basic quantities 
that could be applied to each of the elements, 
some variables were excluded. These represent 
a starting point for the location of still more 
quantities. We have not continued in this direc- 
tion because we feel that 16 variables are enough 
to begin the development of a theory, and be- 
cause we believe we have isolated some penia 
variables. 

Future analyses will probably want to go 
beyond these variables, and the list provided 
by Thomas and Biddle (1966) indicates a host 
of possible directions for expansion. For the 
present, however, we feel that 16 variables are 
enough to begin the development of a theory 
and the exploration of the area. 


Raters 


There remains the problem of assigning a 
specific score on each variable to each of the 
role-relationships in the sample. Obviously, a 
role-relationship cannot answer questions and 
describe its own self-image. Thus, we must rely 
on observation, at best by trained and knowl- 
edgeable observers, to supply these data. 

Although one may posit several techniques 
by which the quality of these observations may 
be maximized, most of them seem to involve 
enormous expenditures of funds and research 
effort. For example, if we seek “expert knowl- 
edge” from persons who have performed in 
each of the role-relationships, we would have 
to have approximately 100 samples of re- 
spondents, one sample for each role-relationship. 

Our procedures for this exploratory research 
were therefore much less ambitious. Our “ex- 
pert observers” may be classified into two 
groups: Ourselves (the authors) and 56 graduate 
students from the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin. This provides 
at least some variation in personal biographies 
and, at the same time, a group possibly able to 
think with abstract concepts. Raters with greater 
experiential and background variation would 
undoubtedly have been better, but could they 
have done the job described below? 

The two authors worked as a team, scoring 
each relationship on each variable. The scoring 
took place in a series of conferences over a 
period of several months. In each conference 
one of the variables was considered and all 
. 100 relationships scored on that variable. These 
“data” are therefore acquired in a manner 
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similar to that once described by. Anthony F. C. 
Wallace (1965) as one in which “the anthro- 
pologist uses himself as his own informant.” ¢ ` 

The 56 graduate students were paid for their 
work and were volunteers. All volunteers were 
accepted with the exception of three foreign 
students who were judged insufficiently familiar 
with American society to qualify as “experts.” 
Each student worked alone. He was randomly 
assigned only one variable on which to rate 
the 100 role-relationships. Eight of the 16 vari- 
ables were scored by four students each, and 
the remaining eight were scored by- three 
each. 

The set of scores assigned by the authors 
working together (“author scores”) and a set 
of scores obtained by takirg the mean of the 
relevant student responses for each variable 
(“student scores”) were treated separately in 
the analyses. Since the analyses of the two sets 
of scores were wholly parallel, they provide 
comparable results. 

Each procedure of assigning scores seemed to 
have certain advantages over the other. The con- 
ference technique allowed an individual knowl- 
edgeable about some aspect of a given role- 
relationshio to explain to his colleague what 
happened in that role-relationship. For example, 
one of the authors is Catholic, the other is not. 
The non-Catholic’s understending of what took 
place in the confessor-penitent relatichship was 
mistaken on several important points. The as- 
signed score, however, generally reflected the © 
(presumably) more accurate description of the 
Catholic author. 

Advanteges of the student ratings include the 
fact that results from these ratings cannot sim- 
ply reflect correlations among the variables 
that exist in the minds of the observers but not 
“in reality.”5 Different persons working in- 
dependently, without knowledge of scores being 
assigned by other students, rated the different 
variables. Similarly, “use of the scale” artifacts 
of the scoring procedures should be minimized 
with this procedure. 


4Wallace (1965:278) argues the merits of the 
technique as follows: “Thus, for the anthropologist 
to record, by writing or dictating, his own thoughts 
about his own culturally relevant behavior involves 
only a minor difference in method from standard 
procedure. And, as in this case, when the technique 
is used as a means of approach to certain theo- 
retical problems, it has the edvantage of approach 
to ‘psychological reality’.” We might add that an- 
thropologists use informants to report on the be- 
havior of others as well as themselves as “standard 
procedure.” 

5 No doubt a variant of the famous problem often 
called “the personal equatian.” For a recent de- 
tailed discussion of observer bias in science, see 
Friedman, (1967), especially Chapter 1. 
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Operationahizations: Definitions and Response 
Categories 


Each rater was given a detailed description 
and explanation of the variable he was using. 
The descriptions varied in length as necessary 
to convey the meaning. Since the operationaliza- 
tions were usually lengthy, we cannot include 
all of them here. However, four definitions are 
provided in Appendix I as examples. The four 
examples (Nos. 4, 6, 11 and 13) represent the 
various kinds of content and form that were 
employed. Thus, each definition involved a dif- 
ferent “element” and a different “quality” as 
well, and all four quantities and all four elements 
are represented. 

In general, we attempted to provide re- 
sponse categories which were quite specific, such 
as those used in Definitions 4, 11 and 13. These 
were developed by the authors with the inten- 
tion of distributing the scores of the 100 role- 
relationships evenly over the seven response 
categories. In some cases this was not accom- 
plished. For example, a large number of role- 
relationships occur in only one type of loca- 
tion, creating a somewhat skewed distribution. 
In general, however, a reasonable distribution 
was achieved. We found that the process of de- 
veloping precise response categories was itself 
a goad to refining and further understanding 
our conceptions of the variables. 

For three of the variables we were unable to 
specify concrete response scales. All three in- 
volved the element of “activities.” For the 
number of activities, the concrete numbers 
seemed to us to reach such astronomical possi- 
bilities that we were defeated in our attempts 
to be specific. Despite this difficulty, however, it 
seemed that comparisons among the role-rela- 
tionships were feasible. Thus, as illustrated by 
Definition 6 in the examples, Q-sorts were used 
In these cases. 

Besides these differences in response cate- 
gories, there are variations in the examples used 
for clarification. We felt that the definition 
of average act effort (No. 6) would not be made 
much clearer by the use of an example. Nor 
is there an example of a role-relationship in 
Definition 13. On the other hand, there are very 
specific examples used to clarify both of the 
other two definitions given above. In all ten 
' definitions in which role-relationships were used 
for clarification, the examples were not taken 
from our sample of 100. 

Perhaps the most crucial aspect of the 16 
definitions concerns the request for the “typical” 
or modal way in which the relationship is played, 


® Definitions and response categories for all 16 
variables are‘available from the authors on request. 
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rather than for ideal expectations or some nor- 
mative prescription. Of course, it is understood 
that there may be great variance among inter- 
personal relationships as to how they “play” 
a given role-relationship. Not all doctor-nurse 
dyads interact in exactly the same way. This 
makes the task of abstracting the common ele- 
ment difficult. We believe, however, that it is 
important to isolate the kinds of interactions 
toward which “playing” a given relationship 
“forces” the participants, i.e., what might be 
called the societally defined “center of gravity” 
toward which given dyads tend when they are 
in a particular role-relationship. It is against 
this backdrop of normal patterns that interper- 
sonal variations among specific actor dyads may 
best be understood. 


Establishing Major Dimensions 

To reduce the sixteen variables to a parsimoni- 
ous set of dimensions, each of the two sets of 
scores was factor analyzed, using a principal 
factor solution.’ Both sets of unrotated factors 
were then rotated by sight, attempting to max- 
imize two criteria at the same time: (1) estab- 
lish dimensions as neerly identical as possible 
for the two sets of data; (2) approximate 
orthogonal simple structure. The distribution of 
relationships among the variables indicated that 
oblique solutions would not have been very dis- 
similar from those found with orthogonality 
maintained. 


RESULTS 

Reliability 

Given the unusual method of collecting our 
“data,” some attention should be paid to how 
much agreement there is among the ratings, au- 
thors’ and students’. While the causes of dis- 
agreement between ratings can be many, the 
presence of agreement would suggest at least 
some utility for our method of description. 

Since there were several raters scoring each 
role-relationship on each variable, we were able 
to estimate the between-rater reliability of the 
scoring. To achieve this estimate, we corre- 
lated the authors’ scores with the scores of each 
of the students, and the student’s scores were 
correlated with each other’s. Thus, for half of 
the variables, five sets of scores are intercorre- 
lated, and for the other half, four sets of scores 
are treated. 

The mean intercorrelation among raters for 
each variable is given in the last column of 
Table 1. Despite the fact that the students re- 


T For a general treatment of factor analysis, see 
Harman, (1967). 
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TABLE 1, RELIABILITY: CORRELATIONS AMONG RATERS 
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Spective variables, the correlations are reason- 
ably high. The mean of all correlations is .57. 
There is, however, considerable variation among 
the variables in their reliability. Two variables 
have mean correlations over .70, while two have 
mean correlations of under .40; these latter two 
are the independence of occupants and of times. 
In general, correlations among raters on a single 
variable were homogeneous. Since students were 
assigned randomly to variables, this suggests 
differential clarity of description among varia- 
bles rather than differential abilities of raters 
primarily accounts for the variations in mean 
correlations. 

The level of reliability also seems to be pat- 
terned-by the type of variable being scored. The 
highest reliability is for those variables identified 
as measuring scope, the next highest for prop- 
erties of intensity, the next for variables measur- 
ing integration, and the least for variables 
measuring independence, These data substanti- 
ate our subjective feelings that we were having 
the greatest difficulty in preparing operational 
defimitions for the variables involving integra- 
tion and independence. One possible reason for 
this differential difficulty is that both scope and 
intensity variables are primarily internal to the 
dyad, while integration and independence in- 
volve an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the role-relationship being scored and 
other role-relationships, i.e., a simultaneous un- 
. derstanding of several social relationships. The 
latter task is certainly more complicated and, 
therefore, the difficulty lowers the size of the 
correlation. These results also indicate that some 
refinements in our definitions are necessary for 
future research. 


~ 
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ceived no real training in the use of their -re-. 


Factor Structures 


Although there were some differences, the fac- 
tor structures elicited from the two factor, analy- 
ses were basically similar. In both analyses the 
first unrotated factor accounted for over 50% 
of the common variance of the data, thereby 
approaching the status of a general factor. Sim- 
ilarly, two additional important factors were ex- 
tracted in each analysis. For the students’ data, 
no factor beyond the third contained more than 
one variable loaded 40 or higher. For the au- 
thors’ date, a fourth factor with two variables 
loaded approximately .40 did emerge, but this 
factor accounted for less than 5% of the com- 
mon variance in the data. Therefore, we shall 
be wholly concerned with the first three factors 
extracted from the two sets of data. The load- 
ings of the items on these factors after rota- 
tion are given in Table 2. 

Attention to only three factors based on the 
presence of 16 variables made sight rotation rel- 
atively easy. The presence of a relatively clear 
factor structure with at least two well-saturated 
and independent clusters made the utility of 
alternative rotations less likely. 

A look at the rotated factors emphasizes the 
achieved similarity of the two factor structures. 
Rank order correlations of the item loadings 
on the parallel factors from each analysis results 
in a correlation of .90 between the two first fac- 
tors: .87 between the two second factors, and 
83 between the third factors. Although there 
are no firm criteria for judging these correla- 
tions as providing significant goodness of fit, 
the three figures seem to us to be quite high, 
and more than satisfactory. 

The rotated factors suggest three basic dimen- 


Taste 2. ROTATED Factor STRUCTURE 
ÅUTHORS (a) AND GRADUATE STUDENTS (s) 


Ia 
Number occupants 1 ~~ .710 
Number activities 2: -939 
Number locations 3. 843 
Number occurrences 4, .599 
Intensity occupants 5. .916 
Intensity activities 6. 516 
Intensity locations 7. .303 
Intensity occurrences 8. .389 
Integrate occupants 9. .840 
Integrate activities 10. .614 
Integrate locations 11, we 207 
Integrate occurrences i2. .338 
Independ. occupants 13 — , 259 
Independ. activities 14. <53 
Independ. locations 15. .613 
Independ. occurrences 16. .329 
Percent of total variance 37% 
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sions, Even after rotation, the first factor is 
close to a general dimension; 10 of the 16 vari- 
ables load higher than .40 for each set of data. 
The factor is primarily defined in both analyses 
by four variables loaded higher than .80. One 
extreme is defined by a-high average number 
of activities (low specificity), a high number of 
locations (movability), low average distance be- 
tween partners (low compartmentalization), and 
, high average occupant overlap (role-set over- 
lap). Considering these variables, we have titled 
this factor “Intimacy.” In Parsonian terms, this 
_ factor seems to reflect the expressive social re- 
lationship, combining several of the pattern 
variables. Examples of role-relationships that 
scored particularly high on this dimension are 
husband-wife, father-son (age 12), best friend— 
best friend (same sex) and boyfriend (age 23) 
girlfriend (age 22). Particularly low on this 
dimension are movie customer-usher, newspaper 
vendor-buyer, stripper-customer and super- 
market cashier-customer. 

The high extreme of the second factor in both 
analyses is primarily defined by a high average 
communality of locations, a high average simul- 
taneity of occurrences, and a low average loca- 
tion compactness. The general question of 
whether these tend to be private or public rela- 
tionships open to‘intrusion seems to be the focal 
concern of the factor. Our tentative title for this 
factor is “Visibility.” Highly visible are such 
role-relationships as movie customer-usher, 
guard-convict, quarterback-center and supermar- 
ket cashier-customer. The other private end of 
the dimension is represented by abortionist- 
client, prostitute-customer, psychidtrist-patient 
and confessor-penitent role-relationships. 

The third factor, although basically similar 
fór both analyses, does not exhibit as high a 
degree of congruence as the first two factors. 
Nevertheless, five variables load above .40 in 
both analyses; and high average act effort, high 
average act dovetailing, a low degree of act 
choice (formalization), a low degree of location 
choice, and a low degree of occurrence choice, 
define one extreme on the factor. In addition, 
average occupant choice loads above .40 in the 
analysis of the author ratings. One extreme on 
the factor is represented by role-relationships 
such as quarterback-center, judge-defense law- 
yer, company president-union president, and 
dancer-conductor. The other pole is represented 
by acquaintance-acquaintance, newspaper ven- 
dor-buyer, policeman-speeder and best friend- 
best friend. Perhaps the best interpretation of 
this dimension may be summarized. in the title 
“Regulation.” At one end are those role-rela- 
tionships in which the definition of activities, 
times and locations are left to the members of 
the relationship themselves. At the other ex- 
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treme are relationships where there is a good 


through ‘normative pressure or through jntegra- 
tion into other ongoing social relationships. For 
example, the newspaper buyer and the’ police- 
man may, within broad limits, decide’ which 
seller or speeder to contaci 


behave. The dancer and the quarterback are 
trapped in “scripts,” like the courtrooms’ multi- 
tude of law and tradition, restricting behavior to 
a place, a time, a form, and the presence of de- 
fendants, witnesses, etc. 

It should be noted that our interpretation of 
this factor seems to deemphasize the importance 
of intensity of activities. It is our guess that the 
appearance of this variable cn the factor may be 
more causal than isomorphic., Regulation may 
rarely be exercised where the need for intense 


concentration on activities does not arise, and `- 
as we see by the emergence of integration of - 


activities, “need” is defined by the importance 


of third parties for the behavior i in- these rela- 


tionships. 

None of the three terms selected to charac- 
terize the major dimensions are entirely new to 
the discipline. As we shall more fully discuss 
later, intimacy is one of the basic components 
of Toennies’ (1957) distinction between gemein- 
schaft and gesellschaft. The concepts of regula- 
tion and visibility appear most prominently: in 
contexts other than the discussion of role-rela- 
tionships. Regulation, whether in the sense of 
laws or norms is central to most of Durkheim’s 
analysis (1933: Book I; 1951:168-169; John- 
son, 1965). Although his unit of analysis was 
usually either. the individual or the entire so- 
ciety, the idea of regulation is equally relevant 
to social relationships.. Indeed, Durkheim’s dis- 
cussion of the role of “third parties” in social 


contracts is particularly germane. Similarly, the. 


importance: of visibility has been emphasized by 
Merton in his discussion of mechanisms for re- 
ducing role conflict (1957:374-376). ‘Again, -al- 
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when to contact . 
him, and to.a great extent, in what manner to . 


+ 


‘deal of specification of what goes on, either -> 


though Merton is primarily concerned with the - - 


amount af visibility in the entire system, it is 
not difficult ‘to see the parallel use of the-con- 
cept for comparing specific -social-relationships. 


We are encouraged that each of the dimensions — 


has this kind of history. Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of these fincings is the possibility 
of bringing. these historica_ly vigorous concerns 
into some mutually supportive perspective. 


A PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF 
ROLE-RELATICNSHIPS ` 


Having developed a parsimonious set of di- 


‘mensions with which to describe role-relation- 


ships, we face alternative possibilities for a next 
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step. We could try to develop testable proposi- 
tions involving these dimensions. For examp.e, 
we might postulate that organizations primarily 
built on role-relationships without intimacy are 
brittle and likely to collapse under stress. Such 
propositions would constitute the bases for fur- 
ther research and, perhaps, provide evidence for 
the “usefulness” of the dimensions. 

Eventually we would hope to undertake just 
such a task. For now, however, the nacure of 
our data seems to preclude testing such prop- 
sitions in a meaningful way. In addition, we do 
not feel that we have yet fully exploited the 
story the data have to tell. Among them the 
three dimensions provide the basis for a pre- 
liminary classification of role-relationships. As 
Meadows (1967:83) suggests, the ability to 
describe any unit as a member of some class 
of units allows the making of inferences from 
the class to the unit. For example, to the extent 
that urbanism, regionalism and national:ty are 
important dimensions, knowing that an individ- 
ual is an “urban eastern American” is to im- 
prove predictions for his behavior. 

Besides, there is a tradition of typclogical 
concern in the area. Because of their dual ng- 
ture, mechanical vs. organic and gemeinschayt 
vs. gesellschaft might each be considered as a 
variable, the polar extremes of which are spe- 
cified. On the other hand, it is our impzession 
that the authors meant them much more as 
typological dichotomies, gross characterizsations 
of whole classes of relationships or societies. 
Toennies, for example, gives some indication 
of his typological bent when he further dis- 
tinguishes between “union” and “association” 
forms of gesellschaft and gemeinschaft (1957: 
191). 

Thus, this section presents a preliminary 
classification of the role-relationships stucied in 
terms of the three major dimensions. In 30 do- 
‘Ing it uses a typology inductively derived and, 
therefore, provides an opportunity to compare 
this approximation of an empirically derived 
typology with typologies current in the litera- 
ture. More importantly, the analysis suggests 
that some of the ways in which the types o: 
social contro] implied by the three dimensions 
are orgranized in the society. 


Procedures of Classtfication 


In classifying the role-relationships the first 
step was to calculate complete weighted factor 
scores for every role-relationship on each of the 
three factors from the authors’ ratings anc each 
of the three factors from the students’ ratings. 
The weighted factor score was computed by 
multiplying each role-relationship’s score on 
each variable by the factor loading of that vari- 
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able, and then summing these weighted variable 
scores. Each of the six sets of factor scores was 
then dichotomized at the median. Thus, role- 
relationships were characterized as either “high” 
or “low” on each of the factors from the two 
analyses. Where the relationship was “high” on 
one or more factors as scored by either the au- 
thors or the students, but “low” as scored by 
the other procedure, it was dropped from the 
final classification as indefinite. Chart 2 shows 
the classifications of all those role-relationships 
similarly scored by both students and authors. 
There are eight possible categories, considering 
each factor as a dichotomy. 

The advantages of these procedures are fairly 
clear, given the use of raters and the problems 
that are contained in this method of data col- 
lection. By demanding similar placement from 
both analyses, we take a more conservative ap- 
proach. Since the authors used the conference 
method for scoring and the students each worked 
on a single variable, agreement between their 
ratings leads to more confidence in the categori- 
zation of each role-relationship. 

‘The major disadvantage of these procedures 
is’ that they show only 44 of the original 100 
social relationships to be firmly categorized. It 
should be noted, however, that some relation- 
ships not categorized are not necessarily scored 
unreliably. Consider, for example, policeman- 
police reporter. “Reliably” placed as low on 
factor I and high on factor II, the students 
rated this role-relationshin above the median 
on factor TI, while the authors placed it below 
the median. Yet the two rankings were really 
very close, being separated by only 11 ranks. 
Both sets of respondents actually felt that the 
role-relationship was near “average” on this 
characteristic. Nevertheless, dichotomies were 
retained, primarly because of the small sample 
size, 


DISCUSSION 
Interpretation 


In interpreting these findings, we are particu- 
larly concerned with their relationship to the 
theoretical work of Toennies. The research was 
not developed with such a comparison in mind, 
rather, the comparison is post-hoc: after the 
typology was developed inductively, we found 
Toennies’ ideas of particular relevance. 

On the other hand, this relevance might have 
been anticipated. Among the authors who have 
suggested alternative formulations, Toennies 
was perhaps most clearly concerned with char- 
acterizing social relationships at the same level 
of analysis as our own. He calls the social rela- 
tionship “the simplest and most central unit 
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of social life,’ and it is to this unit that the 
basic distinction between gesellschaft and 
gemeinschaft was meant to apply. Perhaps for 
this reason the distinction has remained of long- 
term cenirality to the field. As Martindale says, 
“All modern societal typologies . . . take Toen- 
nies’ conceptualizations as a starting point” be- 
cause Toennies “pulled together all the main 
ideas .. . of previous conceptions of contrasting 
social types ... into a systematic form” (1960: 
86). 

It seems that our eight types of role-relation- 
ships may be clearly linked to this enduring 
and still vital component of the “sociological 
tradition.” Consider first the emergence of an 
almost general first factor and the nature of 
the variables that define that factor. We have 
termed this factor “intimacy” (or its lack). 
Yet, this concept and the variables that defined 
the first factor are closely related to Toennies’ 
description of “concord” or “family spirit” 
which underlies gemeinschaft relationships. In 
his first general statement of the concept of 
gemeinschaft, Toennies says, “All intimate, pri- 
vate, and exclusive living together, so we dis- 
cover, is understood as life in gemeinschaft” 
(1957:33, emphasis ours). Consider further the 
role-relationships that emérge as highest on this 
factor: husband-wirte, boyfriend-girlfriend, best 
friend-best friend, father-son, and other. conjugal 
family relationships. Each falls almost class- 
ically within the set of relationships Toennies 
describes as essentially gemeinschaft. 

Much the same may be said for the other pole 
of this factor. The relationships lowest on the 
first factor all occur in “public life.” Movie cus- 
tomer-usher, newspaper vendor-customer, strip- 
per-customer and supermarket cashier-customer, 
all fit under Toennies’ description of the purest 
gesellschaft relationship—which involves 
strangers whose only principle in the relation- 
ship is “What I do for you, I do only as a 
means to effect your simultaneous, previous, or 
later service for me. Actually and really I want 
and desire only this” (Toennies, 1957:252). 

If we accept the first general dimension as 
analogous to the gemeinschaft-geselschaft dis- 
tinction, the second and third factors (both of 
which contain fewer variables with high loadings 
and account for a much smaller proportion of 
the variance than the first) may be interpreted 
as representing variations on this central theme.® 


8As we have noted, Toennies, in his early 
writings, suggests two types of gemeinschaft and 
two of gesellschaft: union and association. How- 
ever, in his last writings, he shifts to a discussion 
of three types of gemeinschaft. Due to these altera- 
tions and the lack of systematic discussion, we have 
found it more useful not to use either set of 
Toennies’ distinctions. 
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And it is here that we would introduce the no- 
tion of social control. For we view visibility 
and regulation (primarily through specification 
and integration of performance) as two basic 
means by which persons outside the relationship 
insure “correct” performance. On' the other | 
hand, the gemesnschaft-gesellschaft distinction 
may be viewed as involving the internalized 
controls relevant to the situation. For the clearly 
gemeinschaft relationships, we assume, involve 
such strongly internalized primary commitments 
between partners that their interaction need 
not be supervised by society via either visibility 
or regulation. For the purest gesellschaft rela- 
tionships, an the other hand, society may have 
little care, and caveat emptor becomes the norm. 
It is for relationships with important outcomes, 
but without internalized assurances of perfor- 
mance, that the two additional modes of control 
become relevant. This line of reasoning also 
makes clear why social contracts in Durkheim’s 
sense of ths term are quite often not necessary. 
There are alternative mechanisms of social con- 
trol. 

With these interpretations of the three fac- 
tors in mind, let us now reexamine the meanings 
of the emezgent types of relationships. By com- 
bining factors three at a time, we obtain a sub- 
structure of eight probable types. ' 


Types of Gemeinschaft 


(1) Uncontrolled Gemeinschaft. This is per- 
haps the most easily understood type. Here we 
find classic gemeinschaft relationships and most 
of those relationships that rate highest on the 
first factor. Almost all of the conjugal family 
relationships, along with boyfriend-girlfriend 
(older), housefellow-student, and prostitute- 
procurer fall in this cell. Boyfriend-girlfriend 
(teenage) and husband-wife relationships both 
just missed being placed reliably in this cell. 
These are all relationships, it seems, for which 
we May assume basic interpersonal commitment 
and to which, therefore, neither of the other two 
forms of control, visibility and regulation, need 
be applied. i 

We migkt note that the only conjugal family 
relationship in our list which did not closely ap- 
proach inclusion in this cell was brother-sister. 
It failed inclusion because both authors and 
students rated it close to the median on the 
factor of visibility, perhaps suggesting the pres- 
sure of incest taboos for withholding privacy. 
In the same vein, it is interesting to note that 
the inclusion of housefellaw-student suggests 
the presumed “parent-substitute” nature of this 
relationship, and the inclusion of prostitute- 
procurer indicates the common assumption of 
some love or other primary relationship coexist- 
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ing with an economic purpose for those role- 
partners. i 

(2) Regulated Gemeinschaft. Perhaps more 
interesting are those relationships that are regu- 
lated, i.e., for which activities, situations, and 
times tend to be defined externally, yet within 
which intimacy: still develops. Few of the rela- 
tionships that fall into this cell fit Toennies’ 
classic description of gemeinschaft. They tend, 
most importantly, to be occupational, if not 
exchange relationships, such as dean-college 
president, police chief-district attorney, and 
company president-vice president. Perhaps the 
' point that Toennies missed is that even in the 
business world, a camaraderie, a “unity of 
spirit,” develops among persons who work to- 
gether over extended periods of time, especially 
in high-level, important, and satisfying jobs. At 
the same time, the very importance cf their 
work, and the almost antagonistic na-ure of 
Some public as a common enemy, calls for a 
drastic reduction in the visibility of their inter- 
` action. Yet, by the same token, they must be 
regulated somehow, because the effects of what 
they do are of such import for the public. We 
should note that the pressure for regulatcon also 
comes from another source. Most of these role- 
partners are very busy and, therefore, need to 
schedule their activities. While this reflects 
choice, it might be an explanation for the emer- 
gence of regulation. Third parties must be as- 
sured of a minimum of interaction. 

(3) Mixed Gemeinschaft. We also find a 
large number of relationships, such as football 
coach-player, actor-director, and elementary 
school teacher-student, which have not cnly the 
characteristics of regulated gemetnschaft but are 
visible as well. These relationships, in fazt, tend 
to occur in public places. Not only do these role- 
relationships typically interact with other role- 
relationships present but, in most cases, the 
multiple role partners are present as well. In 
addition, although they occur in ‘organizational 
contexts, these relationships are anything but 
commercial in tone. A movie set, a sports arena, 
a courtroom, and a classroom are not the market- 
place. Each relationship involves the acccmplish- 
ment of some task requiring intense concentra- 
tion, and the individuals involved interact over 
long periods of time, both within any single 
occurrence and in terms of the comparatively 
enduring nature of the relationship. 

What distinguishes these relationships from 
their regulated gemeinschaft counterparts may 
well be that they are not, in the main, concerned 
with decision-making tasks; they are concerned 
with quality of performance. Thus, these role- 
relationships may be viewed as team situations, 
in that the performance of each role partner is 
dependent upon the other. This is even true of 
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the teacher-student relationship where the 
teacher is frequently evaluated on the basis of 
the performance of his students. Joint evalua- 
tion creates a common bond, a source of in- 
timacy. This may be especially true in most of 
the relationships noted in this type because of 
the sizable amount of rehearsal time required 
for good performance. Much rehearsal, in Goff- 
man’s (1959) terms, means much time “back- 
stage,” where masks are dropped and “in-group” 
feelings are emphasized. 

(4) Visible Gemeinschaft. This type may best 
be understood in terms of the previous com- 
ments. It is significant because of its infrequent 
occurrence, Although its low frequency might 
result from our restricted sample, it might also 
reflect the operation of some structural pres- 
sures. Gemeinschaft may develop only under 
conditions of either “primary” relations or en- 
during joint concern with important tasks. In 
the former case, regulation is not necessary be- 
cause of basic commitment, but for all other re- 
lationships, regulation may be necessary to as- 
sure the accomplishment of the task. 

The two relationships that came closest to 
being classified in this category are instructive. 
Both typist-typist (same office) and high school 
teacher-high school teacher were rated just above 
the median on regulétion by the authors, but 
in the lowest third by the students. Both rela- 
tionships involve peers whose relationship is 
largely determined by propinquity. Although 
they work in the same place, they do not really 
work together as a team on most of their tasks. 
Have we here Toennies’ gemeinschaft based on 
“neighborhood?” Have we just missed that 
stratum of role-relationships that are neither 
‘best friend” nor “acquaintance,” but some- 
thing in between? For example, best friend’s 
husband-wife’s best friend might very well be 
intimate, visible (the spouse might usually be 
present), and unregulated. Similarly, neighbor- 
neighbor strikes us as a role-relationship which 
is visible and intimate, but unregulated. At the 
same time, it is our belief that there are prob- 
ably not many relationships in this category of 
our typology. Only future research will be able 
to answer this question. 


Types of Gesellschaft 


(1) Visible Gesellschaft. This type, which 
seems to include those relationships closest to 
Toennies’ vision of gesellschaft, contains the 
largest number of role-relationships from our 
sample. It is also the cell which parallels, in the 
second and third factors, ‘the nearly empty type 
of gemeinschaft relationships—visible but un- 
regulated. The relationships so classified seem to 
be characterized by short-term, often routinized 
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behavior, for which the notion of success or 


failure is usually remote, if it exists at all. There 
is a strong tendency for the relationships to 
focus on short-term economic exchanges or 
services, e.g., the role of customer appears 
often. The lack of regulation may stem largely 
from the fact that the customer “pays his money 
and takes his choice.” No third person deter- 
mines when he should buy, or even how he 
should buy. Yet, these relationships are usually 
not regarded as central to the participants’ lives 
or important to anyone else and, therefore, pri- 
vacy is rarely sought. Have we, then, reached 
the point where interaction normally occurs in 
public, and privacy is obtained only when 
sought? 

(2) Regulated Gesellschaft. In contrast to 
the gesellschaft relationships that are visible but 
unregulated are those which are private but 
regulated. These tend to be defined as important 
to the participants; generally, they are client 
rather than customer relationships. These role- 
relationships also differ from their gemeinschaft 
counterparts in that they are predominantly 
short-term. Thus, social workers deal somewhat 
intensely with their clients (unwed mothers or 
prospective adoptive parents), but the relation- 
ships are themselves temporary. The same is 
true for interrogator-enemy captive and, by and 
large, for dentist-patient. In addition, these role- 
partners are not performing joint tasks. They 
are working “on” each other. We might specu- 
late that their privacy is related to the em- 
barrassing nature of the relationships. One of 
the two partners would usually prefer not to 
engage in the relationship. Even the prospective 
adoptive parent, voluntarily engaged with the 
social worker, is being evaluated by that social 
worker, and the interaction is no doubt stressful 
as a consequence. 

(3)Msxed Gesellschaft. Of the four gesel- 
schaft categories, this cell has the fewest clear 
examples in our sample. The relationships that 
are both regulated and visible—conductor-mu- 
sician, bridgeplayer-partner, priest-altar boy— 
are similar in some ways to their gemeinschaft 
counterparts. Their lack of intimacy arises, per- 
haps, from the extraordinary degree of routini- 
zation involved. These are people who follow 
“scripts” throughout much of their interaction 
-—-musical scores, formalized bidding, the ritual 
of the church. Yet these are, perhaps, unique 
cases. In general, we might speculate, relation- 
ships that endure, as these probably do, are 
likely to become gemeinschaft. But the age 
and status distance between priest‘ and altar 
boy, the supposed imperiousness of the con- 
ductor and professionalism of the orchestral 
musician, the constant realignment of bridge- 
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playing partnerships produce variants on this 
basic theme. 

(4) Uncontrolled Gesellschaft. If uncon- 
trolled gemeinschaft is the classic kind of 
gemeinschajt, might we not suspect that unreg- 
ulated, private gesellschaft would similarly rep- 
resent the other pole of Tonnies’ dichotomy? 
In some senses, it does. Yet, it is not the rela- 
tionships of the regular business world that ap- 
pear in this cell. Instead, tkis category is best 


represented by two deviant role-relationships: > 


prostitute-customer and bookie-customer. These 
are both exchange relationships. Yet, most of our 
other exchange relationships fall into different 
kinds of gesellschaft categories. It seems tous 
that these results arise, at least in part, from 
what Parsons (1951) has termed Durkheim’s 
“central empirical insight” namely: that gesell- 
schaft, contractual relationships disintegrate into 
Hobbes’ “war of all against all” without the 
control of societal norms. Only those relation- 
ships that society places tə some etxent out- 
side itself or its norms are allowed to proceed 
uncontrolled. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Starting with the ratings of 100 role-relation- 
ships on 16 variables, we have generated three 
major dimensions for the description of role- 
relationships, which we have titled intimacy, 
visibility, and regulation. These names not only 
reflect the combinations of variables which define 
each dimension, they emphasize the importance 
of kinds of social control for distinguishing 
among types of social relationships. 

Using the three dimensions, an eight-fold 
typology of role-relationships was described. 
Juxtaposicion of this typolegy with the theoreti- 
cal distinction advanced by Toennies indicates 


a number of interesting points of comparison. `, 


(1) The major dimension, intimacy, corre- 
sponds to much of the basic content of the differ- 
ence between gemeinschaft and gesellschaft. (2) 
The other two dimensions may be considered as 
variations on this theme as alternative sources 
of social control. Society does not leave many 


of its rcle-relationships unattended. Thus, al- - 


though the sample of role-relationships con- 
sidered is far from exheustive, a variety of 
types of relationships besides those of the mar- 
ketplace and the family, the prototypes Toennies 
had in mind, clearly emerge. (3) Intimacy it- 
self does not always distinguish “business” from 


familial relationships. Mcdern society is more . 


complicated than the marketplace. Most non- 
familial role-relationships occur within orga- 
nizational contexts which allow intimacy to 
develop, but where social control by the organi- 
zation is also exerted. 
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way of suggesting some new aspects about the 
kinds of social’ control mechanisms that are 
available. Future research needs to replicate 
this analysis to be sure that the same variables 
are included in each dimension, and, more im- 
portantly, approximately the same dimensions 
appear in an analysis. Our attempt here has 


. been to systematically organize insights regard- 


ing’ role-relationships, a step in theory construc- 
tion. Despite this limitation, this study has, at 
least, been informative, for it indicates some- 
thing different about society than is commonly 
believed. | 

It might be fitting to close with a conment 
on what Sorokin (in Toennies’, 1957:viii) seems 
to view as one of the most important contribu- 


' tions of Toennies’ work. At the time that Toen- 


nies was writing, Sorokin says, few thinkers 
could see the “inherent and well-hidden weak- 
nesses” of the gesellschaft-type of society which 
was then “at its climax, full of vigor anc life.” 
“Still fewer,” says Sorokin, “were able to get 
to their roots. . . . Subsequent decades have 
shown, however, the validity of most of the 
conclusions of Toennies.” Yet, by concentrating 
on polar types, an adaptive strength in the de- 
veloping gesellschaft societies seems to have 
been missed. Wesenwille and kurwille are per- 
haps not so antithetical. In the midst of busi- 


_ hess, man constructs intimate, gemetnschaft- 


types of relationships with his co-wcrkers. 
Perhaps this is why Sorokin’s assertion that con- 
temporary gesellschaft societies are “crumbling” 
can be strongly disputed by many sociologists. 
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APPENDIX I 
EXAMPLES OF VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 


4. Average Number of Occurrences 


In some relationships the individuals occupy- 
ing the roles typically interact very often during 
the course of the year. For example, the typical 
airline pilot may interact with his co-pilot at 
least once a day. These relationships may be said 
to have a high number of occurrences during a 
given year. On the other hand, the typical draft 
board member may interact with the typical 
draftee appealing his classification only once 
in a given year. This type of relationship has a 
low frequency of occurrence. In ‘computing num- 
ber of occurrences, phone conversations and 
correspondence may be considered as discrete 
occurrences, An occurrence is defined by in- 
ception and temination of a sequence of be- 
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havior oriented toward or including the other 
person. It may take a few seconds or a whole 
day. In either case, it still counts as a single oc- 
currence, | 


Scale 


7 250 times per year or more (5 times a 
week or more) 

6 100-249 times per year (approximately 
2-5 times per week) 

5 50-99 times per year (approximately once 
or twice per week) 

4 15-49 times per year (several times per 

month) 

6~14 times pər year (approximately once 

per month) 

2-5 times per year 

once a year 


ww 


Re Ko 


The notations in parenthesis are meant as sug- 
gestions for those relationships which distribute 
their occurrence more or less uniformly over the 
year’s time. A relationship may, however, 
achieve a high score by having very high rates of 
occurrence during part of the year, even with 
no interaction during the rest of the year. For 
example, a waiter in a resort may interact with 
the cook three times a day during the summer, 
but never see the cook for the other nine months 
of the year. This relationship may, therefore, 
average a score of six (three times a day times 
80 days =240). 


Remember, this is for the United States dur- 
ing one year. 


6. Average Act Effort 


Inherently, some activities require much more 
attention and/or exertion than others. These ac- 
_tivities literally demand effort. This effort may 
be mental or physical, but it is effort neverthe- 
less. In contrast, some activities require little 
concentration or exertion; here the activities 
may be said to be almost effortless. In some 
relationships, the activities typically require a 
great deal of effort. In contrast, in some rela- 
tionships the activities typically require little 
effort. 

Use a Q sort technique as described in the at- 


tached sheet, dividing the 100 relationships into 
seven separate scores such that: 


7 Very high act effort 
1 Very little act effort 


Remember, this is for the United States dur- 
ing one year. 
11. Average Communality of Locations 


Some relationships typically interact in pub- 
lic places,- that is, where other relationships 
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tend to be present. The idea of a public place 
includes the notion of accessibility; that is, 
other relationships can come into the place 
while interaction goes on, even though they 
might not always be present. In contrast, some 
relationships typically interact in private places, 


tbat is, where other relationships will not or, 
cannot intrude. The idea of a private place is 


a socially defined fortress, e.g., bedroom, pri- 
vate office, private telephone line. A place which 
the occupants may make private, i.e., where 
third parties feel constrained to get at least im- 
plicit permisison to enter—must have important 
reasons to enter during interaction, interrupt 
only at scheduled points of time—should be con- 
sidered private. 


Scale 

7 Almost all (99-100%) interactions occur in 
public places 

6 Most (85-98%) interactions occur in pub- 
lic places 

5 Many (65-84%) interactions occur in pub- 
lic places 

4 About half (36-64%) interactions occur in 
public places 

3 Some (16-35%) interactions occur in pub- 
lic places 

2 Few (2-15%) interactions occur in public 
places 

1 Hardly any (0-1%) interactions occur in 
public places 


Remember, this is for the United States dur- 


ing one year. 


13. Average Degree of Occupant Choice 


In some relationships, eech role occupant has : 
almost complete freedom to choose who shall . 


play the other role in the relationship. For ex- 
ample, few, if any, third parties are concerned 
with the selection of partners in the artist-pa- 


tron relationship. Jt remains only for one party ' 


to call himself an artist, the other to call him- 
self a patron, and for the two to agree to enter 
into the relationship with each other. On the 
other hand, two navy shipmates may have no 
choice as to whether or not to interact in this 


relationship. They are ordered to. The key point | 


here is whether or not the choice of partner re- 
sides in the relationship or with some third 
party. Thus, although few slaves may choose 
their masters, the masters have a high degree 
of latitude in choosing their slaves, and the 
freedom of choice is determined by this latter 
level. That the master may choose means that 
there is a high choice within the relationship. 
In the scale below, the key element is the 
range of choice that a person has. Society greatly 
restricts or broadens the range of choice. At 
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one extreme, almost everyone is qualified; at tke 
other, specific individuals are designated by cus- 
tom or law or other aspects of society, including 


5 A large number of individuals | are per- 
mitted , 
4 Many individuals are permitted; moderate 


third parties. choice 
3 Some individuals are permitted; some 
Scale : choice 
7 All individuals are permitted except fcr 2 Few individuals are permitted; very little 
age and sex criteria choice 
6 Almost all individuals are permitted; some 1 Specific individuels are designated; no 
restrictions on choice choice 
APPENDIX II 
ROLE-RELATIONSHIPS 


1. barber—customer 
2. judge—defense lawyer 
3. abortionist—client 
4, dean—college president 
5. bridegroom—bride 
6. bishop—priest 
7. host—dinner guest 
8. dancer—conductor 
9, company president—private secretary 
10, police chief—district attorney 
11. social worker—supervisor 
12. father—son (age 12) 
13. screen star—autograph seeker 
14. newspaper vendor—buyer 
15. guard—convict 
16. surgeon—head nurse 
17. school superintendent—member/Bd. of Ed. 
18. grandfather—grandson (age 12) 
19. football coach—player 
20. writer~editor 
21. company president—union president 
22. ward leader—voter 
23, hospital administrator—benefactor 
24. boyfriend (age 16)—¢irlfriend (age 15) 
25. rabbi—-minister 
26. stripper—customer 
27. assembly worker—foreman 
28. policeman—speeder 
29. psychiatrist—patient 
30. elementary school E PEE 
31. aunt—~nephew 
32. kibitzer—card player 
33. artist-—model 
34. typist—typist (same office) 
25. social worker—unwed mother 
26. husband—wife 
37. best frlend—best friend (same sex) 
38. company president—member/Bd. of Dir. 
39. combat soldier—enemy soldier 
40. dentist—patient 
41, professor—undergraduate student 
42. father—son (age 22) 
43. confessor—penitent 
44, movie customer—usher 
45. conductor—musician 
45. office boy—typist 
47. general practitioner—surgeon 
48. boxer~—-manager 
49, real estate salesman—buyer 
50. policeman—reporter 


51, social work—-slum teenage boy 

52. chemist—laboratory technician 

53. boyfriend (age 23)—-girlfriend (age 22) 
54. bridgeplayer—partner 

55. farmer—farmhand 

56. company president—pool typist 

57, army private—army private 

58. surgeon—X-ray technician 

59, professor—graduate student 

60. uncle—nephew 

61, minister—member of congregation 
62. caddy—golfer 

63. actor—director 

64. company president—vice president 
65. mayor—local industrialist 

66. social worker—prospective adoptive parent 
67. prostitute—customer 

68. bookie—customer 

69. supermarket cashier—customer 

70. politician—newspaper interviewer 

71. general practitioner—drug salesman 
72, housemother—student 

73. brother (age 16)—-brother (age 12) 
74, priest—altar boy 

75. boy scout—scout master 

76. performer—accompanist 

77. company president—bank president 
78. judge—district attorney 

79. resident surgeon—detician 

80. school superintendent—high sch. prin. 
81. mother—son (age 12) 

82. star—-supporting actor 

83. sculptor—gallery owner 

84. Jandlord—tenant 

85. interrogator—captive 

86. nurse—nurse’s aide 

87. dean—professor 

88. prostitute—procurer 

89. minister—church elder 

90. quarterback—center 

91. jazzman—audience member 

92. assemblyline worker—shop steward 
93. head of state—head of state 

94. surgeon—surgeon 

95. high school teacher—high sch. teacher 
96. sister (age 16)—brother (age 12) 

97. bartender—customer 

98. actor—agent 

99. drug store mgr.—mfgrs.’ represen’tive 
100. acquaintance—acquaintance 
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WEBER AND FREUD: ON THE NATURE 
AND SOURCES OF AUTHORITY 


Donatp MCINTOSH 
City College of New York 


Webers views on authority are examined from the point of view oj Freudian psychology. 
On the whole the two fit well. Traditional, charismatic, and legal authority appear to rest, 
respectively, on pre-Ocedipal, Oedipal, and post-Oedipal psychological levels. Weber's account 
of prophetic (charismatic) leadership has much in common with, and receives support from, 
Freud’s. However, the point made by several authors, that Weber failed to distinguish sufi- 
ciently between personal and institutional authority, seems to be correct. Weber appears 
to view the latter as a straightforward transferral from the former, but tn fact institutional 
authority resis on a much more complex set of identifications, giving i a very different 
character. This is especially clear for modern secular institutional authority. Also, the 
classical and early modern cities may not, as Weber jelt, have been characterized by non- Š 
legitimate domination but instead may kave exhibited a special form of (legitimate) institu- 


tional authority. 


1, INTRODUCTION 


HIS essay is a critique of Max Weber’s 


views on authority from the point of view. 


of Freudian psychoanalytic theory.1 The 
main thrust of the argument will be to sup- 
port Weber’s theories as psychologically sound. 
In addition, the psychoanalytic material will 
serve to fill in some gaps in Weber’s argument 
and iron out some apparent inconsistencies. 
However, it will also be argued that the Web- 
erian theory is in some respects incomplete 
and one-sided, indicating the need for some 
revision. Such a revision is not here attempted; 
rather a few tentative ideas in that direction 
are introduced and briefly discussed. 

The use of psychoanalytic theory as an aid 
to understanding social and political phenomena 
is still in an early stage and beset with problems, 
especially those oz empirical verification. Hence, 
no claim is made as to the factual correctness 
of the interpretations advanced. Rather, the 
object is to ascertain in what respects Freudian 
theory fits in with or does not fit in with 
Weber’s views. 

On another level, this essay examines the 
relevance of psychological to sociological modes 
of analysis. Weber felt that psychology had little 
to contribute to sociology, and this view has 
become widely held. I disagree, and have here 
chosen to argue the case by example rather 
than by precept. 


Weber’s thought is mainly concerned with- 


1¥ am grateful for the helpful comments of the 
members of the New York Psychoanalytic Society’s 
Seminer on Group Psychology, to whom an earlier 
draft of this paper was presented, and of my good 
friend Dr: Eric Plaut, Director of the- Herrick- 
Berkeley Psychiatric Clinic, 
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explaining the existence, nature, and historical 
vicissitudes of social order (Ordnung): of co- 
herent, organized, stable social life. He saw 
social order as resting on many factors, but 
most importantly as the product of stable sys- 
tems of command and obedience. The combina- 
tion, or likely combination, of command and 
obedience (that is, successful command) he 
termed “Herrschaft,” which is often translated 
in English as “domination.” 


The bases of actual systems of domination: 


are always complex, but for analytic purposes 
it is possible to distinguisk three main factors, 
two “external” and one “internal.” The first 
external factor is coercive power: mainly the 
compulsions of the sword, the purse, and the 
pen (of the expert). The second external fac- 
tor is the existence of constellations of mutual 


interest which lead men to accept associations. 


(Geselischaften) of command and obedience 
as useful in an utilitarian sense. The third, 
and internal, factor is the sense of legitimacy: 
the belief that the commands of a leader are 
rightful, and that obedience is morally or 
legally obligatory, quite apart from questions 
of coercion or utility. The sense of legitimacy 


is a group phenomenon, invariably springing | 


from sentiments of group solidarity (Gemein- 
schaft). 

In general, to ask which of the three main 
supports of social order—coercion, utility, or 
legitimacy—-is the most important is pointless; 
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it is tantamount to inquiring which is the most ' 


important leg holding up a three-legged stool. 
Usually all three elements play an indispensa- 
ble role in maintaining systems of domination. 

From the point of view of the strategy of 


sociological analysis, however, Weber chooses . 
to categorize systems of domination according | 
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to the central type of legitimacy involved, so 
that his typology of systems of domination 
(social orders) more or less corresponds to 
his typology of legitimacy. 


This point must be kept in mind when speak- 


ing of the Weberian typology of “authority,” 
which is a good English word for legitime 
Herrschaft (legitimate domination). This term 
can refer either to a type of legitimacy or to 
a type of institutional system. The two ideas, 
while closely connected, must be kept distinct. 
Thus, the term “bureaucratic authority” refers 
to actual institutional systems of domination, 
with their complex and varying supports of 
legitimacy, coercion, and utility, while the 
closely connected idea of “rational legal au- 
thority” refers to a type of legitimacy. Bu- 
reaucracies are characterized by rationa! legal 
authority to a greater or lesser degree, dapend- 
ing on historical circumstances. The same point 
can be made for all social orders, which exhibit 
the principle of legitimacy by which they are 
categorized in varying degrees and forms. 

For the purposes of psychological analysis, 
it would seem appropriate to concentrate on the 
‘inner justifications, rather than the external 
means, which support social orders, and -bis is 
the approach which will here be taken: We will 
focus first on the psychological constellations 
behind the various types of legitimacy, and 
then move on to an examination of how these 
psychological forces fit into actual historical 
circumstances. 


2. CHARISMA 


For Weber, the legitimacy of all authority 
rests on attitudes towards the supernatural. It 
is the sacredness (Heiligheit) of authority that 
gives it its compelling inner power. Later we 
will inquire in what sense this can be true 
‚for purely secular institutions, but as an his- 
torical fact social orders have predomirantly 
been legitimated by divine sanctions—indeed 
exclusively so until very recently. It is therefore 
appropriate to introduce and analyze Weber’s 
views on legitimacy in terms of his sociology 
of religion. (I follow, below, mainly Weber, 
1925a:399-634.) 

According to Weber, in the most primitive 
‘preanimistic” societies, no distinction is drawn 
between natural and supernatural causation. 
Neither the one nor the other idea predominates; 
rather the distinction is not made. “Rubbing 
will elicit sparks from pieces of wood, and in 
like fashion the simulative action of the magi- 
cian will evoke rain from the heavens” (Weber, 
1925a:400). The effect is achieved through the 
special or extraordinary “power” of the agents 
or agency. This idea may perhaps become clear 
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to the modern mind by considering the phe- 
nomenon of magnetism. Two pieces of metal 
appear identical in every respect, but one has 
the “power” to attract iron and the other does 
not. Weber says, “It is primarily, though not 
exclusively, these extraordinary powers that 
have been designated by such special terms as 
‘mana,’ ‘orenda,’ and the Iranian ‘maja’ (the 
term from which our word ‘magic’ is derived). 
We shall henceforth employ the term ‘charisma’ 
for such extraordinary powers” (Weber, 1925a: 
400). 

It is behef in such supernatural powers, pos- 
sessed by leaders, norms, laws, institutions, or 
a ruling divinity, which justifies and renders 
obligatory the authority of all forms of social 
order. (Weber also uses “charisma” in a nar- 
rower sense, “prophetic charisma,” which will 
be treated presently.) It must be emphasized, 
as Weber does, that charisma is not so much 
a quality as an experience. The charismatic 
abject or person is experienced as possessed 
>y and transmitting an uncanny and compelling 
jorce. 

Freud’s writings contain much material on 
magic and religion. I will here follow mainly 
Totem and Taboo (1914), The Future of an 
Uusion (1927), and Moses and Monotheism 
11939). From a psychoanalytic point of view, 
“charisma” designates the force of the ex- 
ternalized unconscious, that is, unconscious tend- 
encies which slip into awareness in the guise of 
en external force. 

Repressed unconscious tendencies always rep- 
resent a threat to the ego, first because of their 
contents, and second kecause of the difficulty 
in maintaining the repression. Perhaps the most 
effective and economical form of ego defense 
in this situation is to distort perception in such 
a way that the unconscious tendency (Gin a 
suitably disguised form) is seen as inhering in 
or emanating from something outside the self: 
te unconscious is projected . outward. 

The aura of magic springs from the reson- 
ance between what is perceived to be the ex- 
ternal reality and the unconscious thought 
which is the real source of the experience. The 
reverberations, thus set up, seep up through 
and around the layers of repression, blocks, 
displacements, and transformations which stand 
batween the conscious and the wnconscious, 
and enter consciousness as the “sense of the 
uacanny.” 

The outstanding quality of charisma is its 
enormous power, resting on the intensity and 
strength of the forces which lie unconscious in 
every human psyche. The ability to tap these 
forces lies behind everything that is creative and 
constructive in human action, but also behind the 
terrible destructiveness of which humans are 
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capable. White and black magic have the same 
source. In the social and political realm, there is 
no power to match that of the leader who is able 
to evoke and harness the unconscious resources 
of his followers. 


3. TRADITIONAL AUTHORITY 


Weber follows general opinion in distinguish- 
ing between magic and religion, and views the 
latter as evolving from the former. As a con- 
sequence, while traditional authority has a 
religious, not a magical, source, it is always more 
or less admixed with magical elements. The 
essence of magic is the attempt to use magical 
practices to influence the behavior of the divine 
powers that rule the world. In contrast, the 
religious attitude sees the gods (or in advanced 
religions, a single deity) as commanding or 
prohibiting certain behavior. Correct religious 
practice consists in obedience to, not coercion 
of, the divine will. It is only at this level 
that authority as “the power to command and 
the duty to obey” can arise. The power of the 
ruler and the laws to command, as well as the 
duty to obey them, arise from their divine 
support. 

Despite the presence of magical elements in 
the religions which support traditional authority, 
it seems strange that Weber should hold that 
at this level the predominate motives for 
obedience to the divine will are hope for divine 
reward and fear of divine retribution. This does 
not seem to square well with his insistence 
that legitimacy is an “inner” justification in- 
volving the sense of duty or rectitude quite dis- 
tinct and apart from the “external means” 
which compel obedience through the individual’s 
desire for material gain and fear of material or 
physical loss. As we shall see, psychoanalytic 
theory appears capable of throwing light on this 
question. 

Whether or not one is willing to accept 
Weber’s evolutionary views of the development 
of religion from preanimism to the magical and 
then to the genuinely religious level, and finally, 
as will be treated shortly, to the prophetic 
level, this account appears to fit in well with 
the psychoanalytic theory of the maturation of 
the psyche; that is, for each stage in the 
development of religion, as presented by Weber, 
there is a correponding stage of psychic de- 
velopment, as presented by Freud. 

We have pointed out that charisma is an 
unconscious force which has been displaced 
outward. Preanimism, with its failure to dis- 
tinguish between natural and supernatural, would 
seem to correspond to or rest on a very primi- 
tive psychological stage, before any substantial 
ego development has occurred, and in which 
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conscious and unconscious thought processes are 
not sharply distinguished. 

The magical level is psychologically somewhat 
more developed but still pre-Oedipal in nature. ' 
At this earliest stage of ego development, the 
approach to the environment is primarily manip- 
ulative. The all-powerful magician who can 
bend the universe to his will through purely 
symbolic means typifies the early stage of 
psychic development featured by, in Freud’s 
phrase, “The omnipotence of thought” (Freud, 
1914:Ch. 3). Weber’ points out that magical 
practices tend to become symbolic, stereotyped, 
ritualized, and to spread to encompass larger 
and larger areas of everyday life. Weber in- 
terprets these as logical developments (a ra- | 


- tionalization) of the basic approach of magic, 


but the ego defensive nature of such develop- 
ments may also be pointed out, for these are 
exactly the methods that -he pre-Oedipal ego 
uses to ward off and keep under control its © 
(partly etxernalized) wumconscious tendencies. 
In fact, it would appear possible to go through 
Weber’s account of the characteristic features 
of the magical level, point by point, and show 
that these are exactly the typical pre-Oedipal 
ways of dealing with the environment. However, 
space is lacking for such a treatment here. (See 
Freud, 1914; Balint, 1943; Beres, 1958; Spitz, 
1958.) 

From a psychoanalytic pcint of view, Weber’s 
insistence that authority involves legitimacy in 
the sense of duty to obey indicates that we are 
dealing with an aspect of superego functioning. 
Authority rests not only on ego interests (mo- 
tivations induced by desire for gain or fear of 
loss) but also is validated by the superego 
in that the social domination is supported by the 
inner sense of right and wrong, ought and ought 
not. It thus represents n advance to the 
Oedipal level. 

Weber holds that in the course of the develop- 
ment from magic to religion the spirits assume 
coherent and human-like personalities. A single 
dominant deity tends to emerge, who takes an 
active and sustained interest in human affairs 
and presents mankind with a code of behavior, 
to which obedience is rewarded and disobedience 
‘punished. 

Freud has termed this process “The Re- 
establishment of the Father” (1939:86). The 
rules of behavior which are commanded and 
enforced by the religion express the superego 
code, which originated in the parent’s values. 
What requires explanation, however, is (1) in 
what sense the charisma of this deity con- 
stitutes an externalized unconscious force, and 
(2) if we are dealing with a superego phe- 
nomenon, why, as Weber claims, the predomi- 
nant motive for obedience is fear of punishment 
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and desire for reward, not a genuine (internal- 
ized) acceptance of the code. 


Psychoanalytic theory holds in brief that the 


superego arises during the Oedipal period 
through identification with an idealized parental 
image. (We will follow Weber in assuming this 
parent to be the father, although as we shall 
see later this is one-sided.) The motive is ego 
defensive; the internalized and idealized father 
image helps the ego ward off threatening id 
impulses. The son “borrows,” as it were, the 
father’s strength in order to control his libidinal 
(incestual) and aggressive (parricidal) drives. 
The development of the superego, however, 
proves to be a mixed blessing to the ego. The 
primitive superego is harsh and punitivs, and 
the ego finds itself ground between the lower 
millstone of the id and the upper millstone 
of the superego: between anxiety and guilt. 
The superego as well as the id impulse3 con- 
stitute a threat to the integrity of th= ego. 
The ego’s typical response to the threatening 
superego is the same as towards the threaten- 
ing id; the superego, or at least the most threat- 
ening aspects of the superego, is repressed. 
This unconscious superego is now available for 
displacement, the same as any other part of 
the unconscious. 

The deity is thus a father image which has 
been idealized, internalized, repressed, and finally 
displaced outward. His commands represent the 
more or less repressed superego code. It is 
essential to the process of warding off the 
unconscious that these commands be perceived 
as external, not inner, compulsions. It is less 
stressful to be ruled by fear of divine retribu- 
tion than by anxiety that the ego will be over- 
whelmed by the primitive superego. The trans- 
formation of the demands of the. superego into 
the commandments of an omnipotent and 
wrathful deity enables the ego to. enlist the aid 
of the superego in controlling the id, while 
avoiding much of the anxiety that this al- 
liance would otherwise entail. 

Thus Weber’s view, that traditional authority 
rests om an inner justification but that the 
central motivation for obedience is fear of 
divine wrath and hope for divine reward, does 
not appear, from a psychoanalytic point of view, 
to involve a contradiction. 

It is not only the deity which can be invested 
with charisma. Any figure who resembles >r can 
be associated with the repressed father image can 
be invested with the aura of charismatic power, 
and indeed this can include the original father 
himself. While the traditional leader may him- 
self possess charisma, Weber holds that this is 
not essential. What always characterizes the 
traditional leader is that his domination is 
backed by and validated by divine power, and 
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hence is authoritative. Thus the head of a 
family-charismatic household may possess more 
or less charisma, but what is crucial is the 
legitimation of his role by the god of the 
household cult. So also the authority of a 
traditional monarch and his administration rests 
not on the (variable) charisma of his person, 
but rather on the charisma of the god of the 
official state religion. 


4, PROPHETIC AUTHORITY 


While the distinction between prophetic and 
the other types of leadership is complex, Weber 
is quite clear as to the essential element: “. . . 
the prophet, in our special sense, is never to be 
found where the proclamation of a religious truth 
of salvation through personal revelation is lack- 
ing. In our views this qualification must be re- 
garded as the decisive hallmark of prophecy.” 
(Weber, 1925a:446.) 

The prophet brings news (Gospel) of a 
personal god who reveals himself to man. The 
revelation involved is quite literal: God ap- 
pears to man personally and speaks to him 
directly. Through this religious experience—the 
communication (or communion) between man 
and God—personal salvation is achieved. 

What validates God's commandments is not 
the threat of punishment or promise of reward, 
but the faith of the individual in God, based 
on this religious experience: The ethical code 
has been internalized. The prophet partakes of 
this relationship; he himself has been possessed 
by the divine spirit, his voice is the voice of 
God literally, and not in an intermediate way. 
He is the vessel, not the agent, of God. Hence 
faith in God cannot be distinguished sharply 
from faith in the prophet. Since the voice of 
the prophet is the voice of God, the prophet’s 
word is law, his command completely and 
unconditionally decisive in the inner psycho- 
logical sense. Through him, social organization 
achieves a new level of strength and intensity. 

Weber sees authority legitimated by prophetic 
charisma as inherently revolutionary. If success- 
ful, it breaks through and destroys the major 
existing institutional forms, and moves so- 
ciety onto new paths and into new directions. 

To move to a psychoanalytic account of 
prophetic charisma,? we have seen that the 


* The following account of the psychic dynamics 
of prophetic authority departs from Freud’s Totem 
and Taboo, and Moses and Monotheism in two re- 
spects. (1) The idea of a “racial memory” is not 
used. It seems more plausible to assume that a 
given mechanism of defense can become a cultural 
trait and hence be handed down from generation 
to generation. (2) Freud’s treatment of the de- 
velopment of Judaism as a prophetic religion and 
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psychological constellation underlying tradi- 
tional authority involves something of a divorce 
between ego and superego, by the repression of 
important elements of the latter. Psychologi- 
cally, the decisive fact about prophetic religions 
is that they establish a partial reintegration of 
these estranged elements. As Freud put it, the 
fundamental process is “Reconciliation with 
the Father” (1914:144). 

It is communion with God that makes this 
possible. The inner acceptance of God’s word, 
through the experience of his presence, enables 
the estranged portions of the supergo to re- 
enter the psyche in a conscious form. This ac- 
counts for a distinctive aspect of prophetic 
religion, and perhaps of mystical and ecstatic 
religions in general, that the voice of God 
comes at once from within and from without. 

At this level the superego is relatively less 
primitive than at the traditional level. While 
the God of the prophetic religions is by no 
means the milktoast he is today, he is still 
distinctly removed from the predominantly 
wrathful (and occasionally indulgent) prepro- 
phetic God. The individual’s trust in God is 
reciprocated by a divine acceptance that con- 
stitutes a far greater reward than the bumper 
crops, victorious battles, and prolific wives, 
promised by the earlier deity. As a consequence 
it becomes possible for the forces of repression 
to be partially lifted and for a relative integra- 
tion to occur between ego and superego. To be 
accepted by God is a metaphorical way of ex- 
pressing a basic self-acceptance. This is ex- 
perienced as an enormous exaltation and libera- 
tion for which the appropriate terms are “grace” 
and “salvation.” The breakthrough can occur 
In a very sudden and dramatic way, as with 
Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus, to cite 
the best-known of many instances. 

This does not mean that there is a lessening 
of the conscious sense of guilt or sinfulness. On 
the contrary, since the superego has become 
comparatively less harsh and punitive, feelings 
of guilt will not result in an overwhelming anxi- 
ety, and hence can be permitted to enter con- 
sciousness. The admission of guilt, repentance, 
and atonement thus become integral parts of 
the process of salvation. 

It is this relatively direct liberation of uncon- 
scious forces which accounts for the enormous 
dynamism of prophetic charisma, which so fas- 
cinated and impressed Weber, and we do not 
wonder at the ambivalence with which he viewed 
the phenomenon. 


of the emergence of Christianity is more concrete 
and specific, especially with respect to id psychol- 
ogy, than the more generalized and ego-oriented 
account of prophetic charisma per se, which is here 
attempted. 
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The prophetic revelation liberates large areas 
of the psyche, but it does not change the basic 
direction of the instinctual tendencies. The 
unleashed forces may be benefic or malefic. For 
example, against the creative and constructive 
accomplishments of Christianity must be placed 
in the balance its bottomless destructiveness 
toward infidels, and especially heretics. The an- 
gelic power of a Gandhi and the demonic power 
of a Hitler both spring from the same kind of 
psychic process; it is only the content’of what 
is liberated that differs. Among the various 
historical instances, the route through which the 
breakthrough occurs, and the content of the 
new ideology, appear to differ widely. However, 
we cannot examine this in detail. 

Tt is obvious that the prophet is not a clear- 
cut and unambiguous father substitute, as is 
the traditional leader. On the contrary, the 
rebellious quality which Weber stressed as 
common to all prophetic charisma appears to 
represent an acting out of the universal Oedipal 
fantasy oi the sons rising to overthrow their 
father. This is the central point in Freud’s ac- 
count of the development of Judaism into-a 
prophetic religion, and the sources and nature 
of Christianity. 

From the psychological point of view, the 
process appears to be quite complex, and may 
vary importantly from one religion to another 
and one individual to another. Here our treat- 
ment must be confined to a few remarks. The 
syndrome may resemble the one presented in 
Hamlet, where the father image becomes split 
into two presences, the ghostly (internalized, 
then projected) father, in whose name Hamlet 
acts, and Claudius, the villainous usurper who 
must in his turn be usurped. Axelrad has sug- 
gested that the decisive psychological constella- 
tion in delinquent urban gangs is the negative 
Oedipal complex (Axelrad, 1965), and it might 
be possible to, generalize this point in connection 
with charismatic movements. . 

In the eyes of the followers, the leader fre- 
quently takes the form of an older brother, 
at once a father surrogate, the object of super- 
ego identifications, and a brother—a peer with 
whom. ego identifications are established. From 
this point of view, one would expect the ideology: 
of charismatic movements to have a strongly 
equalitarian tone. 

Freud held that when it is driven into the 
unconscious, the superego tends to ally itself 
with the id. It would appear that in its journey 
back to consciousness. the superego brings its 
new ally with it, for in- contrast to traditional 
leadership, the relationship of the followers to 
the prophetic leader appears to be heavily 
libidinized. These libidinal ties can take a 
variety of forms, whether they be homosexual, 
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as with fascism (Nathan, 1943:Chs. 1-4), nar- 
cissistic, so prominent in “hero worship,” or 
feminine object choice, where the leadership 
has a bisexual character as with Gandhi, Jesus, 
or Joan of Arc. Perhaps a typology could be 
established according to which kind of libidinal 
relation predominates. Redl (1942) has done 
some work in this direction. 

In connection with the routinization ol char- 
isma, Weber laid stress on the difficulties which 
purely technical considerations pose to the 
maintenance of the charismatic faith in its pris- 
‘tine form. The transition from the retellious 
band to a group responsible for the administra- 
tion of the organization they have seized br cre- 
‘ated must also be extremely difficult psycho- 
logically. It is striking, in this connection, how 
often the charismatic leader leaves the task of 
building the new order to his successor, as with 
Jesus and Peter (and Paul), Caesar and Augus- 
tus, Robespierré and Napoleon, Lenin and 
Stalin, Gandhi and Nehru. 


5. NATURAL LAW 


If we are speaking of pure types of legitimacy, 
as against types of systems of domination, the 
third member of the Weberian triology is not 
bureaucratic authority, nor even strictly speak- 
ing rational (positive) legal authority, but 
rather natural law. To put it differently, a sys- 
tem of domination can be legitimated in three 
- ways: by an appeal to tradition, to (prophetic) 
charisma, or to natural law. (Weber, 1925a:867. 
See also ibsd: 36.) 

Natural law consists of a set of rules or norms 
which are legitimate not because of their 
source but because of their inherent rationality. 
As a legitimator, natural law would thus seem 
to embody the very opposite of charisma. Ab- 
stractly this is true; the antithesis between 
charisma and natural law poses the Weberian 
dichotoniy between charisma and reason in its 
sharpest form, but when we come to actual 
historical circumstances the matter cannot be 
Stated so simply. Until comparatively recent 
fimes, natural law was held to be of divine 
origin. Its legitimacy was thus both charismatic 
and rational. This idea is worked out witk great 
philosophical depth and rigor, for example, by 
Aquinas, perhaps the most important of all 
‘natural law theorists. 

Beginning with Grotius, natural law began 
to be divorced from its divine justifications and 
held to be legitimate purely because of its 
rational nature. It was precisely this develop- 
ment, Weber felt, that caused it to lose force, 
both as a revolutionary principle and as a 
legitimator of existing forms of domination. It 


turns out that as a historical force, the idea 
of natural law depends upon its charismatic 
appeal for its effectiveness. 

It is difficult, however, to find a great deal of 
charisma in natural law even where its divine 
source is accepted. The divine hand is always 
in the background operating indirectly through 
the way in which God has shaped the cosmos 
and given man the capacity to reason. If all 
social legitimacy is charismatic in origin, we 
should expect natural law to lack the ideological 
power of either tradition or prophetic charisma, 
and indeed, as Weber held, this has been the 
case. 

Freud did not discuss natural law. The fol- 
lowing psychoanalytic interpretation is there- 
fore my own. In the course of psychic develop- 
ment there comes a time, normally in adoles- 
cence, when the superego is firmly established 
enough to become independent of the actual 
attitudes of the parents or parent surrogates. 
With the full internalization of the superego, 
and the lessening of its conflicts with the ego, 
through the development of more reasonable 
and less primitive standards, the superego no 
longer needs outside support. In fact, it is 
not uncommon for the rebelliousness so frequent 
to this period to take the form of calling the 
parents to task for failing to live up to the stan- 
dards which they themselves have instilled in 
their children. 

Here we have the psychological source of 
the natural law doctrine of the “right of rebel- 
lion,” advanced, for example, by Aquinas, Locke, 
and Jefferson. It is the consciences of the mem- 
bers of the community which form the re- 
pository of the moral standards on which alone 
legitimate government can be based. A govern- 
ment which violates these standards flagrantly 
and persistently (and all three men mentioned 
insist on this qualification) is no longer legiti- 
mate and may rightfully be defied. 

From a psychoanalytic point of view it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the secularization of 
the doctrine of natural law has caused its lack of 
ideological power. As we shall see, the other 
two forms of legitimacy can be secularized 
without apparent loss of force, and there is 
no reason to suppose that natural law should 
be different in this respect. Rather, the doctrine 
would seem to appeal to too advanced a stage 
of psychological develapment for it to be able 
to enlist mass support. The idea of natural law 
rests on a post-Oedinal psychological level, 
while the vast bulk of mankind in their main 
psychic constellations either remain fixed at 
the Oedipal phase or regress to a pre-Oedipal 
level. Most people have not achieved a suf- 
ficient degree of moral autonomy to enable 
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natural law to be an effective legitimator of a 
system of domination. This point is reinforced 
by Freud’s view that all group phenomena are 
regressive in character. Thus, Freudian theory 
supports Weber’s view that rational legal sys- 
tems of domination must in the main be 
legitimated by either traditional or prophetic 
charisma, but on different grounds. 


6. THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF AUTHORITY 


Several writers have accused Weber of fail- 
ing to distinguish sufficiently between personal 
and institutional authority (Blau, 1963; Fried- 
rich, 1961; Lazarsfeld and Oberschall, 1965). 
At first glance this accusation does not appear 
well’ founded, for the distinction is in fact 
basic to his thought. It is necessary at this point 
to summarize Webers views more fully than 
we have done for other more widely understood 
aspects. 

Domination and authority are relations be- 
tween persons. An institution (by which in this 
context is meant an organized institution) is 
a coherent system of action (Ordnung) which 
is, in part, regulated by these relations. How- 
ever, personal authority is more or less altered 
or transformed when it becomes embedded in 
a stable institutional system—hence the distinc- 
tion between personal and institutional au- 
thority. The process of transformation can take 
a multiplicity of forms, depending on the type 
of authority and the type and degree of in- 
stitutionalization. In addition, institutions are 
constantly undergoing historical changes, which 
often profoundly affect authority relations. The 
consequence is a very complex frame of analysis. 

In treating the process of the institutionaliza- 
tion of authority, Weber makes much use of 
three closely connected ideas: routinization, 
rationalization, and formalization. When ap- 
plied to traditional authority, these three proc- 
esses result in the typical ritualism of its in- 
stitutional forms. From a traditional point of 
view, routinszation requires that each repetition 
of an action which is related to the divine be 
identical with previous observances down to the 
smallest detail. The form of rationalization 
typical of traditional authority is neither pur- 
pose nor value rationality but systematic ra- 
tionality, or what Rheinstein has termed “ex- 
trinsically formal] rationality” (in Weber, 1925b: 
xlii). This involves the systematic application 
of ritual procedures to every outward aspect 
of the life of society. Through the process of 
formalisation the ritual activity of tradition 
becomes purely symbolic in nature. 

Ritualization can occur in other than tradi- 


tional systems, for example, in bureaucratic be- 
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havior. In that case, it is a sign that the inner 
justification of behavior has become partly 
traditional, and that we are dealing with a mixed 
type. 

Weber does not draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween the personal and the institutional mani- 
festations of tradition, because the latter are 
simply the logical and systematic applications 
of the former, in coming to terms with the ma- 
terial and historical requirements with which 
the institutions are faced. Tere is a difference 
but not a contradiction between the external 
institutional manifestations end the inner spirit 
of traditionalism. 

On the other hand, prophetic authority is 
an intensely inward spiritual process. A powerful 
emotional relationship with God and with his 
prophet is the essence of the phenomenon. It is 
paradoxical to attempt to institutionalize this 
living spirit, to give it a stable, everyday, visi- ` 
ble, material (and coercive) embodiment. 

The two basic dichotomies in Weber both: 
spring from the Christian tradition. The di- 
chotomy between charisma and reason is his 
own form of the traditional distinction between 
faith and reason, while the ane between bureau- 
cratic and charismatic (prophetic) authority 
is nothing but a reworking of the age-old 
dualism between body and spirit, this world . 
and the other world, the city of man and the 
city of Ged, the materialism of Marx and the 
idealism of Hegel. Weber's vision of the history 
of Western civilization as the marriage of and 
struggle between these two principles is essen- 
tially eschatological. 

Institutionalized prophetic charisma can take 
a number of forms, but in Western civilization 


its characteristic form is modern bureaucratic 


authority. The main lines oy Weber’s treatment 
of the genesis of modern bureaucratic forms 
and the paradoxical consequences of the proc- 
ess are well known, and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say, the institutionalization of - 
prophetic charisma into bureaucratic authority 
tends first to dilute, and then to destroy the 
original charismatic impetus. If the underlying 
sentiments which gave rise to the original 
charismatic movement rerain, or if a new 
set of such sentiments builds up, the stage 
has been set for a new charismatic breakthrough. 
For Weber, the dialectical tension between char- 
ismatic and bureaucratic authority has sup- 
plied the main dynamic of the development of 
Western civilization. 

From a psychoanalytic point of view, even 
though the distinction between personal and 
institutional authority is basic to Weber’s 
theory, it does not appear to have been carried 
through iar enough. To restate more. fully 
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a point made earlier, in this context by “in- 
stitution,” we mean “organized institution,” 
that is, a stable system of action (the organiza- 
tion) which conforms to, is legitimated by, and 
partly supported by a stable system of thought 
(the normative order of the group, or, more 
broadly, the culture). In these terms, “institu- 
tional authority” is a stable system of command 
and obedience for which the general acceptance 
as legitimate is an indispensable support. This 
formulation follows Weber’s “method of 
Verstehen,” which holds that in order to under- 
stand the system of action we must understand 
the system of thought (and vice versa). 

In the minds of its members, however, an 
organized institution is more than a stable 
structure of interaction and thought: it is an 
entity with which they identify.® The inszitution 
is personified, that is, invested with externalized 
superego elements. Moreover—and this is where 
our account is at odds with Weber’s—these 
identifications are not always simply transferrals 
of the identifications behind the personal forms 
of traditional or prophetic authority. Specifi- 
cally, the institutionalization of authority may 
bring maternal and fraternal identifications 
strongly into play, to supplement or even re- 
place the essentially paternalistic forms which 
lie behind tradition and prophetic charisma, 
as described by Weber. 

Freud held that superego identifications are 
by no means always or exclusively with the 
father. Rather, maternal identifications may 


_ play a fundamental role for either the son or 


the daughter. Thus the mother or a mother 
surrogate may wield equal or greater authority 
than the father or father surrogate. 

For Weber, authority is a relation of superior 
to subordinate (Weber, 1925a:213-214), and the 
superior is always masculine. In other words, 
all authority is paternal. For example, in his 
treatment of matriarchy he explicitly denies 
that it is the woman who possesses authority, 
and instead asserts that in actuality the authority 
springs from the woman’s kinship group, i.e., 
the male leaders of her kinship group (Weber, 
1925a:367-369). 

In fact, however, personal authority can 
rest on either paternal or maternal superego 
identifications. To invest a single leader with 
both elements would seem to produce a AwAighly 
unstable or at least ambivalent situation. Al- 
though personal authority must be expected 


. to be predominantly either paternal or maternal, 


institutional authority can be both. 
Inescapably, institutions assume the guise 
of a maternal presence, especially those such as 


3 The ideas in the following treatment are drawn 
mainly from Freud, 1921, 1927, 1929. 
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churches, hospitals, universities, and the state, 
whose role it is to protect, nourish, guide, and 
admonish their children—and perhaps somewhat 
less so for institutions whose role is more ag- 
gressive and masculine, such as armies or busi- 
ness corporations. 

While an institution often has a maternal 
identification, the leadership of the institution— 
those with the right to command—can be ex- 
pected normally to have a paternal identifica- 
tion. The personified organization stands for the 
mother; its leaders, for the father. Thus, in- 
stitutional authority is capable of resting in 
an unambiguous way on both kinds of superego 
identifications. 

Institutions, in fact, provide an avenue for 
the displacement of the full range of identifica- 
tions developed within a family. The institution 
itself represents the mother; its government, 
the father; and the rank and file members are 
the children. Hence, a well developed system 
of institutionalized authority differs in decisive 
ways from personal authority, because it rests 
on a broader set of identifications. 

We are not here asserting that on the psycho- 
logical level institutions are simply families writ 
large. That would be to ignore the other side of 
the coin: the influence of the system of action on 
the system of thought. Thus, one can expect to 
find very different psychological formations 
behind, for example, armies, churches, and 
business corporations, precisely because they are 
very different systems of action, governed by 
very different sets of material and technical 
imperatives. What we are asserting, on the 
basis of Freudian theory, is that the psycho- 
logical source of the intense emotions of loyalty 
and rebelliousness which institutions are able 
to evoke from their members is to be found 
within their original family relations. 


7. THE SECULARIZATION OF AUTHORITY 


From the discussion so far, it would seem 
that all authority rests on a belief in its divine 
support. Such indeed was the case until modern 
times, but modern socialism and above all 
nationalism have been ideological sources of 
legitimacy on which political authority has rested 
without any decisive support by religious ideas. 
Already during the French Revolution it began 
to be clear that social or political authority 
need not have a religious basis, and the point 
is beyond dispute when we come to Lenin and 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 

It has been said that nationalism is a “secular 
religion,” but this phrase is a contradiction in 
terms, for the very essence of religion lies in 
the distinction between the secular and the 
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spiritual. What is meant, of course, is that 
the way in. which nationalism is a source of 
legitimacy is psychologically the same as the 
way in which religion is a source of legitimacy. 
This is undoubtedly what Weber had in mind 
when he traced the appeal of modern secular 
charismatic leaders back to the religious 
prophets. However, although Weber is perfectly 
clear that the authority of secular charismatic 
leaders rests on the same forces, and is the 
same kind as that of the prophets, he presents 
no explanation of how this can be so—how the 
compelling inner force remains despite the 
absence of religious ideas. 

We have already pointed out that charisma, 
which for Weber is the legitimating principle 
behind all authority, denotes the uncanny power 
associated with externalized unconscious tenden- 
cies. This is an extremely widespread and varied 
phenomenon, and its existence does not depend 
in any way on the vocabulary of “demons,” 
“spirits,” and “spells,” although this vocabulary 
is indeed very apt. Great art, for example, al- 
ways speaks to the unconscious, and we do not 
need to believe that the artist literally possesses 
supernatural ability to feel the deep power 
(charisma) of the magical spell he casts. So also 
the charismatic personality belongs to him whose 
ideas, actions, or demeanor speak to the un- 
conscious of those with whom he comes into 
contact. Charisma is a universal human experi- 
ence and, in principle, the secularization of 
charisma need involve no more than a change 
in the vocabulary in which this experience is 
expressed and described. 

The secularization of social and political au- 
thority, however, involves special features. On 
Webers account, when authority has a religious 
justification, the leader himself may or may 
not possess charisma. What is crucial is that 
his authority is backed or validated by a 
divinity. Secularization must thus involve more 
than a change m vocabulary and imagery 
through which the charisma of the leader is 
described and understood. In addition, the 
secular equivalent of a legitimating divinity 
must appear. 

Although there are historical precursors, 
which will be mentioned presently, stable and 
enduring secular authority has arisen only in 
recent times, in connection with the development 
of the nation state and of its main current 
legitimator: nationalism. The secularization of 
authority is thus tied up with the whole de- 
velopment of the modern state and cannot 
profitably be analyzed apart from the con- 
text of this very large subject. Therefore we 
present here only a few remarks which will 
attempt to relate this subject to the views 
of Weber and Freud. 
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As Carlton Hayes .(1926) already pointed 
out in the twenties, the nation-state is an 
amalgam of three elements. (1) It is a geo- 
graphical entity—a territory with mountains 
and streams, cities and towns, that is, it is 
a country. (2) It is a governmental organiza- 
tion—a set of offices formed into bureaus which 
in turn are organized into branches. The men 
who occupy these offices perform various func- 
tions, and some of them (the police) possess 
the right to use violence to enforce the rightful 
commands.of the officers: in short it is a 
state. (3) It is a group of people who identify 
with each other in their egos, and, often, share 
a common culture, that is, it is a‘social group 
called a nation. 

A nation-state is thus composed of -three 
elements: country, state, and nation, and ties of 
identification exist between its citizens and all 
three elements. In part these identifications are 
maternal, in part paternal, and in part sibling. 
Thus, as mentioned above, the identifications 
among members of the nation are ego identi- 
fications with sibling surrogates. The “country” 
appears to have a maternal identification. The 
term “fatherland” would seem to indicate ` 
otherwise, but we would interpret this term to 
be “the land of our fathers,” i.e., the area pos- . 
sessed by one’s father. 

Identification with the state as an institution 
would appear to be quite complex. There is 
often a strong maternal element as with the 
“ship of state” (a female), or as with a uni- 
versity (alma mater). However, at the heart of 
any organized institution there is a system of ` 
rule: a set of commands as to how the members 
are supposed to behave, and a set of officers who 
exercise those commands. In this aspect, the 
organization plays a paternal role and replaces 
the deity as the central source of authority. 

The distinction between an office and the man 
occupying it is fundamental to the modern state. 
Authority vests in the office, not the man. The 
officer thus has a dual role. On the one hand 
he is a member of the nationality (a sibling). 
On the other hand, as long as he holds the office, 
he has the mantle of authority. He is a son who 
acts for the father, and temporarily wields his 
authority—exactly the same situation as en- 
countered with the charismatic prophetic leader, 
only now the process is carried out within the 
firm outlines of an organized institutional set- 
ting, instead of depending on a divine legiti- 
mator. _ 

Weber’s intended treatment of the modern 
nation-state and nationalism was interrupted 
by his death. His actual writings on the subject 
are fragmentary. The material presented here, 
however, would seem to have implications for 
the basic Weberian dichotomy between charisma 
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and reason, when it is applied to the modern 
State. 

Weber felt that the rationalization of institu- 
tional behavior tended to undermine the charis- 
matic basis of social authority. (This holds only 
for prophetic charisma and two forms of raticn- 
ality: purpose rationality and intrinsic formal 
rationality; but these are precisely the features 
characteristic-of modern Western social organi- 
zation.) Now, if charisma is identified with re- 
ligious legitimacy and religious institutions, this 
view appears incontestable. Twentieth century 
experience has shown that political and economic 
modernization has everywhere been at the ex- 
pense of religious legitimation and religious in- 
stitutions. But once it is grasped that the mod- 
ern state is legitimated by a secular caarisma 
fully as powerful and effective as the previous 
religious charisma, and entirely compatible with 
the new institutional forms, the Weberian op- 
position between charisma and reason appears 
to disappear. 

This point may also be made with respect <o 
other institutions besides the modern state. The 
business corporation has reached the most ad- 
vanced form of rational organization in the 
United States. Precisely those firms in tke forz- 
front of this process have sought, more or le3s 
successfully, to legitimate their role among 
the members of the firm by fostering ties of 
identification and loyalty similar to those which 
legitimate the nation-state. We seem to te deal- 
ing here also with a secularized charisma. 

It appears, therefore, that religious ckarisma 
is appropriate to personal authority; and seculer 
charisma, to modern institutional authority. 
Faith and reason are opposed only if the former 
is understood as a religious idea. The real di- 
chotomy is not between charisma and reason brt 
between the heavenly and the earthly kinzdoms. 


8. NON-LEGITIMATE DOMINATION 


The first case of the secularization of euthor- 
ity in the West occurred within the Greek city 
states. It is true that the religious element con- 
tinues to loom large as the basis of the authority 
of the polis, but it is clearly not the exclusive 
and perhaps not the basic element. The polss 
itself, quite apart from its divine origin and 
supports, was a source of authority. In contrast, 


. earlier governmental institutions were regarded 


as instruments or extensions of the person of 
the divine ruler. 

Utilizing psychoanalytic ideas, Dodds (1951) 
argues that the rise of the polis was asscciated 
with the disintegration of the Greek family as 
the central source of social authority. In con- 
trast to that paternalistic, traditionalistir şys- 
tem, with its emphasis on strong hierarchical 
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(father-son) relations, the polis was or tended 
towards an association of peers (brothers) who 
had thrown off the yoke of parental authority 
and ruled themselves freely. Dodds argues that 
this liberation from rigid parental authority was 
responsible for the rationalism and creative 
dynamism of classical Greek culture, but also 
for the failure of the polis as the central po- 
litical institution of Greek civilization. 

Dodds’ analysis points up the fact that peer 
relations (sibling identifications) are an insuff- 
cient basis on which to build a stable system of 
authority. Where the father is absent, or has 
been overthrown by his sons, they will soon be- 
gin to fight bitterly among themselves and end 
up by destroying themselves. (Hence, as Freud 
points out, once the sons overthrow the father, 
it is necessary that they reestablish him.) 

Dodds’ treatment fits well with Weber’s, 
which also saw the democratic polis as based on 
a peer alliance. Weber, in fact, felt that all 
cities, insofar as they resembled the pure type, 
rested on a confraternization of peers, whether 
warriors, peasants, merchants, or craftsmen. 
These groupings were. he felt, essentially asso- 
ciative in nature (Gesellschaften), as against 
more organic communal organizations (Gemetn- 
schaften). Since such groups are based on mu- 
tual interest, instead of sentiments of legitimacy, 
the domination involved is non-legitimate (based 
essentially on the external compulsions of utility 
and coercion). 

Since Freud felt that the source of all legiti- 
mate authority lies in superego identifications, 
and since the characteristic emotional relations 
in a band of equals are ego identifications and 
more or less aim-inhibited libidinal (homosex- 
ual) ties, rather than superego identifications, 
Weber’s point that relations of domination in 
associative peer groups are nonlegitimate would 
seem here to find support. However, we must 
examine the possibility that ego identifications 
among peers may be coupled with superego 
identifications, not with a leader or group of 
leaders but with the institution of the city as 
a whole. There are two points to be made in 
this connection. 

First, we have argued that it is coherent ra- 
tional organization that enables firm identifica- 
tion with an institution. Weber points out that 
such organization was notably lacking in the 
polis. On the other hand, the medieval city in 
the West often achieved a relatively coherent 
rational - organization. Weber makes a special 
point of this in his treatment of Venice, which 
was perhaps the most successful and stable of 
these cities from the point of view of its ability 
to achieve social order. 

Weber argues that the decisive factor was 
the clear and obvious coincidence of interests 
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among the band of merchants which formed the 
basis of the political organization of Venice. 
This does not contradict the line of thought be- 
ing developed here; for the clear perception of 
mutual advantage may have led to a compara- 
tively rational and coherent organization, which 
in turn could have provided the basis for super- 
ego identifications with the city as an institution. 

A second point concerns the “more or less” 
aim-inhibited libidinal relations among the group 
of peers. In the case of the Greek pols, the 
aim-inhibition was less rather than more, and 
overt homosexuality was widespread and ac- 
cepted. This of course is in contrast to the me- 
dieval city of the West. 

Freud held that asm-inhibited libidinal ties 
lead to a commonly accepted “ego ideal” which 
becomes a shared superego component (Freud, 
1921). This is not the case insofar as it is a mat- 
ter of overt sexual relations. On this basis one 
would expect superego identifications to emerge 
more strongly in the Western medieval city than 
in the Greek polis; hence, legitimate authority 
could emerge from peer relations in the former 
far more readily than in the latter. Perhaps 
there is a connection between Socrates’ rejec- 
tion of the sexual advances of Alcibiades in the 
Symposium and the view he expresses in the 
Crito of Athens as the mother who has nur- 
tured her citizens as children and hence must be 
obeyed as a matter of filial duty even when her 
commands are in error. 

Freud defines a social group in terms of two 
sets of identifications: ego identifications among 
the members and superego identifications of the 
members with a leader (or, we would add, a 
personified institution). This formulation sug- 
gests the position adopted here: that in general 
a stable order withm a social group must de- 
pend on sentiments of legitimacy springing from 
superego identifications. On this view, a stable 
nonlegitimate order would be possible only when 
imposed coercively by one group over another, 
or for a group which operates inside the frame- 
work of a larger legitimate order. If the possi- 
bilities of identification with an institution are 
taken into account, nonlegitimate domination 
may be rarer than Weber thought. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 





COMMENT ON “POWER 
a AS KNOWLEDGE” 


I would like to offer a very brief commen: on 
Rytina. and Loomis’ “Marxist Dialectic and 
Pragmatism: Power as Knowledge” (ASR, April, 
1970:308-318). 

Their analysis admirably penetrates anti 


, ~- determinants of the way social ambiguity is de- 
' fined (knowledge is one aspect of such deñni- 


tion; attitudes and feeling tones are other ele- 
ments of orientation of social situatians).. But 
there are many other determinants of, orienta- 
tions as.a brief review of Sherif’s autokinetic 


experiment and much subsequent work will show. 


The authors do little to show how other deter- 


. .Mminants fit in their set of understandings. 


. More disturbing is the fact that Marxism 
and American Pragmatism are identified as world 
views which recognize structural impacts on 2ri- 


` entations while their views are at the same tme 


seen as inadequate for this recognition. The 
authors’ own analysis gives this recognition; so 
I, don’t see the point of their critique, unless 
they wish to identify another world view, a 
“somehow more “objective” one which avoids 
the problem of structural determination of ori- 
entations. If this was to be their contribution, 


` it should have been included in the article. 


Debunking is a good exercise. Debunking plus 
alternatives is more helpful. If the insight was 
that all social scientific frameworks bave a 


‘metaphysical basis, that can be easily agreed 


upon. 
` Ray H. ELLING 
University of Connecticut 


COMMENT ON MARXISM AND 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


The thesis presented by Rytina and Loomis 
(ASR, April, 1970:308-318) concerns the sus- 
ceptibility of science with a Marxist or pragma- 
tist epistemological basis to social control. Inso- 


far as Marxism is concerned, this analysis is 


based largely on the notion of the-verification 
of theory through social action. The authors 
contend. that without a separate logical system 
upon which to base a criterion of trath, the 
value of any scientific work is largely open to 
-being determined by those who exercise political 
PONEI 

-.I am not gaed to deal with the validity of 
this thesis concerning the assumptions of 
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Dewey’s pragmatism. But surely the applica- 
tion of this thesis to Marxism rests on a tre- 
mendous misinterpretation of what dialectical - 
materialism is all about. 

The primary fault of this interpretation is 
the failure to understand the postulated identi- 
ties of Marxism dialectically. Thus, on p. -310, 
the authors write, “for the Marxist, mind itself 
is material” (Rytina and Loomis, 1970:310). 
They then begin to bring up examples of the 
epistemological difficulties that arise when one 
takes this viewpoint. I agree that their taking 
exception to this kind of doctrine is valid; the 
problem is that this concept is not a Marxist 
one. 

The euthors go on to state that the Marxist 
believes that mind is the highest product of mat- 
ter. This is true. That they seem not to notice 
the very real difference between this statement 
and the former one is incomprehensible. 

Engels did indeed write that mind is the 
highest product of matter. But no Marxist be- 
lieves the mind to be material. As put by V. 
Afanasyev (1968:73) in a recent book on 
Marxist philosophy: 

Dialectical materialism rejects the vulgar-materi- 

alist understanding of consciousness and in this 

agrees with the achievements of science. Although 
consciousness is connected with definite material 
physiological processes, it cannot be reduced to 
these processes. Thought is inseparable from mat- 
ter, from the brain, but. it must not be identified 
with matter. Lenin held that to regard thought as 


material means to take a wrong step, one that 
leads to the confusion of materialism and idealism. 


Marx’s conception of the relationship of mind 
to matter is dialectical. The mind is both identi- 
cal with matter and different from it. It is 
matter which has developed to a quantitatively 
different stage and is hence also non-matter. 

When this error is clearly understood, we 
find that the problem raised in the article’s ab- 
stract (Rytina and Loomis, 1970:308)—namely, 
that “Marx asserted that reality was directly 
perceived by the observer without an intervening 
ceptual apparatus’—no longer exists. There 


is for Marx an intervening conceptual apparatus; 


it is conditioned primarily by the superstructural 
development of any given society (which is 
primarily conditioned by the economic base). 
Again, the authors’ problem is their failure to 
understand the relationship between the two - 
dialectically; i.e., when Marxists assert the iden- 
tity of our conceptual apparatus with the objec- 
tive world, they are not suggesting that they 
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are the same, but rather that one develops from 
the other and then directly influences the de- 
velopment of its parent. In his new book, Roger 
Garaudy (1970:42) writes that dialectical ma- 
terialism never confuses the objective world with 
“the model of it, sometimes more complex, 
sometimes less, which science constructs at each 
epoch of history, [sic] dialectical materialism is 
conscious of the fact that the real is inexhausti- 
ble, is irreducible to the knowledge we have of 
it, and that every scientific concept is always 
a provisional construction, pending the appear- 
ance of richer, more effective and truer con- 
structions.” This hardly sounds like the doc- 
trine of a school of thought which maintains 
that one perceives reality in a direct manner; 
indeed, the whole purpose of the Marxist notion 
concerning the determination of individual con- 
sciousness by environmental factors was to show 
that all individuals begin to acquire such a con- 
ceptual apparatus from the very beginning of 
their social existence. 

It is this failure to understand Marxism di- 
alectically that leads to the notion of Marxism’s 
susceptibility to social control. For again, when 
Marxists assert the identity of theory and prac- 
tice, they are not equating the two but are 
asserting only their dialectical relationship. 
Theory grows out of practice and then directly 
influences practice and is verified by it. 

When the dialectical content is taken from 
Marxism, it leads to the loss of its revolutionary 
character. If the authors’ identification of theory 
and practice is to be taken seriously, then it 
becomes a kind of sophisticated reiteration of 
the old saying: “might makes right.” Since 
capitalism in the U.S.A. has survived for so 
long, and since the working-class can hardly be 
said to show many signs of class-consciousness, 
then Marxists would have to conclude, by Rytina 
and Loomis’ reasoning, that since capitalist prac- 
tice has survived, capitalist theory has been 
verified. And no Marxist would hold that posi- 
tion! 

The authors mention the determining of the 
policy of the Indian Communist Party with 
respect to the Indian bourgeoisie by Soviet 
power politics. They say (Rytina and Loomis, 
1970:313) that “What should have been an 
interesting task for political analysis was simply 
settled by Soviet power.” The problem is that 
this was not settled in a Marxist manner. Dialec- 
tical materialism does not consider this question 
settled. It instead attempts to analyze the socio- 
logical circumstances which allowed the U.S.S.R. 
to exercise its power. The fact that Soviet power 
politics can determine the policy of Marxist 
, parties on questions of theory is not the result 
of dialectical materialism, whether Rytina and 
Loomis’ version or Marx’s. It is rather the result 
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of basic economic and superstructural construc- 
tions in the Socialist world—too complicated to 
go into here. 

The authors do pose questions that, to my 
knowledge, have not been dealt with sufficiently 
by Marxism. Bertrand Russell’s comments on 
the empirical foundaton for the assumption of 
the objective existence of the world are hardly 
sufficient, and Marxism has not as yet provided 
us with anything better. But American sociolo- 
gists, Rytina and Loomis in particular, cannot 
begin to study Marxism’s relationship to these 
problems until they understend basic Marxist 
ideas. 

PAUL ECKSTEIN 

Lehman College, CUNY. 
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COMMENT ON MARX’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


Joan Rytina and Charles Loomis’ critique of 
dialectical materialism (ASR, April 1970:308~ 
318) is sound. Unfortunately, they confound 
Marx’s epistemology with tke crude materialist 
philosophy found in Engels’ Dialectic of Nature - 
(1940) and Lenin’s Materishism and Empiro- 
Criticism (1927). Under the heading “Marx’s 
Epistemology,” they present a position that di- | 
verges so completely from Marx’s own views 
that one hardly knows were one’s critique 
should begin. Rytina and Loomis’ observation 
that Marx and Engels “collaborated over a long 
period of time” does not justify an ‘admitted 
failure to “differentiate their views” (1970:309), 

The bald assertion that Marx was a materialist 
is quite misleading. Marx’s materialism was not 
the materialism of the eigh<een-century French 
materialists, nor was it the materialism of Feuer- 
bach, Engels or the early Lenin.t In English the 
term material denotes something concrete. This 
is not the meaning Marx at-:ached to the term. 
As Cole has pointed out (1564:18), a more ade- 


tIn his Philosophical Notebooks of 1914-16 
(1961) Lenin excerpts from Hegel’s Logic and ap- 
parently rejects his earlier mechanistic epistemology. 
On this, and some of the points below, I am in- 
debted to Shlomo Avineri’s superb discussion of 
Marx’s social and political thought (1969). ` 
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quate English term would be “real.” Thus, one 
would say that Marx held a realistic rather than 
an idealistic view of history. Marx’s real wcrld 
_ Includes objects used by men, and conscicus, 
active men. “Not nature... but man’s power 
over nature lies at the root of history” (Cole, 
1964:19). 

Marx’s materialism stands midway between 
classical materialism and Hegelian Idealism. 
While the former viewed consciousness as the 
mere reflection of material existence, the latter 
recognized the active role of consciousness. Marx 
accepted the Idealist view that consciousness is 
an active force, but he rejected Idealism at the 
point where it asserted that consciousress was 
Independent of material [real] existence. Tais 
position is clearly stated in Marx’s first and 
third theses on Feuerbach: 


I 


The main shortcomings of all materialism up to now 
(including that of Feuerbach) is that the okject, the 
reality, sensibility, is conceived only in the form of 
the object or of perception [Anschauung], but rot 
as sensuous human activity, practice [Praxis], not 
subjectively. Hence, the active side was developed 
abstractly in opposition to materialism by idealism, 
which naturally does not know the real, sensuous 
activity as such. Feuerbach urged the real distinc- 
tion between sensuous activity and thought objects; 
but he does not conceive of human activity itself as 
an objective [gegenstindlich] activity.2 (Roten- 
streich, 1965:23). 


iif 


The materialistic doctrine that men are products Df 
circumstances and upbringing and that, tkerefore, 
changed men are products of other circumstances 
and changed upbringing, forgets that circumstantes 
are changed precisely by men and that the educator 
must himself be educated (n.d.: 472). 


It is only in this context that one can unde-- 
stand Marx’s second thesis, which is qucted by 
Rytina and Loomis (1970:309). When ttis the- 
sis is quoted in isolation, it apparently supports 
` their assertion that “Marx felt that the question 
of whether men were capable of objective 
thought was practical, not theoretical” (1970: 
309). This characterization is much too simple. 
Like modern social scientists, Marx believed 
one’s notions about reality must be tested. He 

did not assert that action should be divorced 
` from the attempt to understand or construct 
theories about reality. Man’s relation to the ex- 
ternal world is mediated by his consciousness. 
Contrary to Rytina and Loomis’ assertion, 
“Tt]he notion that the observer immediately 
apprehends empirical truth” (1970:310) is for- 
eign to Marx’s epistemology. The actions cf men 


2 Rotenstreich’s translation is clearly superior to 
Dutt’s well known translation (Marx, n.d.: 471), 
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are conditioned by their perception of the world, 
and their actions in turn change both the world 
and their perception of it. “[P]raxis means for 
Marx both a tool for changing the course of his- 
tory and a criterion for historical evaluation. 
Praxis means man’s conscious shaping of the 
changing historical conditions” (Avineri, 1969: 
138). 

With regard to Marx’s dialectic, Rytina and 
Loomis’ quotation from Cole (Rytina and 
Loomis, 1970:312) is more than misleading. In 
The Meaning of Marxism Cole criticizes Marx’s 
reification of class: “Marx... often wrote as if 
classes could act, and were in some sense more 
real as active agents than the individuals com- 
posing them ... he only substituted a new form 
of metaphysics, masquerading as science” (1964: 
12). The authors quote only the second part of 
this argument and incorrectly present it as 
Cole’s view of Marx’s dialectic. 

Where does Marx assume that “{s]ociety, 
nature and the dialectic ... [are] a single sys- 
tem” (Rytina and Loomis, 1970:312)? This view 
is inconsistent with both Marx’s conception of 
Praxis and his strong empirical orientation. If 
Marx believed that the future were predeter- 
mined by logical necessity, why did he waste all 
those years studying history, economics and the 
blue books in the British Museum? Marx’s cri- 
tique of mechanistic materialism is a recurring 
theme in his work. It continues through Capital. 

Pragmatism is based on the premise that men 
adapt themselves to their environment. Marx’s 
man has a vision of the future, and this vision 
helps man create a new world. 

An adequate discussion of Marx’s use of the 
dialectic would requira a careful discussion of 
his conception of alienation, private property, 
class struggle, and so forth. This is obviously 
not possible here. But perhaps the burden of 
evidence lies elsewhere. 

ROBERT I. RHODES 

State University of New York 

at Binghamton 
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WHAT MARX REALLY, REALLY MEANT: 


REPLY TO ELLING, ECKSTEIN 
AND RHODES 


We are pleased that the comparison of Marx 
and Dewey attracted criticism but we regret 
that Dewey, as usual, was ignored. 

Our point was that many American scientists 
implicitly accept Dewey’s model of verification 
but are unaware of its similarities to Marx’s di- 
alectic model. Elling thinks the comparison 
pointless unless a more “objective” model is 
specified. Such specification is important but 
too complex to develop in a short essay ad- 
dressed to another issue. 

Both Rhodes and Eckstein say we have not 
grasped what Marx really meant. The core issue 
is our assertion that Marx’s epistemology as- 
sumes that the observer immediately apprehends 
reality with no intervening conceptual apparatus. 
The issue is important because philosophers of 
science think that sense data are ordered in the 
mind, with no necessary relation to reality. Our 
statement therefore implies that Marx’s epis- 
temology is inadequate. Rhodes and Eckstein 
want to defend Marx on this point. 

In both the article and abstract our assertion 
was directly followed by the statement that 
Marx also used the dialectic to interpret his 
data. Marx thought that facts spoke for them- 
selves and that the dialectic was useful to inter- 
pret facts. This position is inconsistent. Marx 
also thought that the dialectic had a one-one 
relation to reality. This view is muddled. No 
dialectician has ever described precisely how the 
rules of correspondence work. 

Since Rhodes and Eckstein deny that Marx 
confused logical premises and human action, we 
shall give evidence on this point: 


The premises from which we begin are not ar- 
bitrary ones, not dogmas, but real premises from 
which abstraction can be made only in the imagi- 
nation. They are real individuals, their activity 
and their material conditions of life, including 
those which they find already in existence and 
those produced by their activity. These premises 


i 
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can thus be established in a purely empirical way 
(Marx, 1964:53). 

The phantoms of the human brain are necessary 
sublimates of men’s material life-process, which 
can be empirically established and which is bound 
to material preconditions. ... This method of ap- 
proach is not without presuppositions and does 
not abandon them for a moment. Its premises 
are men, not in some imaginary condition of ful- 
fillment or stability, but in their actual, empiri- 
cally observable process of development under 
determinate conditions (Marx, 1964:75~-76). 


Marx thought that his observations automati- 
cally fitted the categories of the dialectic and 
were hence true. He did not explain why; if his 
opponents’ thought was influenced by structural 


location, his own work was scientifically pure. 


(Mannheim, 1936). Although Eckstein and 
Rhodes imply that Marx postulated a conceptual 
apparatus adequate to meet this problem, no- 
where do they say what it is. Rhodes defends 
Marx by saying that human action is conditioned 
by perception, and Eckstein, that the apparatus 
is conditioned by superstructural development. 
Neither of these truisms constitutes a model of 
verification because neither explains how, if men 
disagree, one can decide whose propositions have 
greater truth value. 

To argue about what Cole really meant is not 
relevant, but Rhodes’ charge of shoddy scholar- 
ship must be answered. Rhodes’ quotation of 
Cole emits the sentences which indicate that 
Cole thought Marx’s dialectic to be a form of 
metaphysics. Rhodes correctly states that Cole 
said that Marx often wrote as if classes were 
more real than the individuals composing them. 
Cole continues: 


In this important respect he never shook himself 


free of the Hegelianism in which he was brought . 


up. In “turning it upside down” as he said he had 
done, he did not get rid of the metaphysical ele- 
ment: he only substituted a new form of meta- 
physics masquerading as science (Cole, 1948:12). 


Cole’s critique of Marx’s dialectic, the last 
chapter of the same book, contains a similar 
statement: 


It is pure metaphysics, and not science, to assume 
that all class-struggles are simple combats between 
two embattled classes. ... What classes did Marx 
suppose to have played the roles of Thesis, Antith- 
esis, and Synthesis in Anciant Greece or Rome? 
Goodness only knows (Cole, 1948:289). 


But Rhodes raises an interesting question. 
Why, if Marx believed the juture predetermined 
by logical necessity, did he waste all those years 
in The British Museum? Al-hough we disclaimed 
this simple formulation of Marx’s position (p. 
311), Rhodes’ formulation nicely parallels the 
question Weber raised about the Protestant 
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2 


did they work so hard? We can not improve on 
Weber’s answer. 
CHARLES P. Loomis 
_ Michigan State University 
Joan Huser RytTina 
University of Notre Dame 
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COMMENT ON SCOTT AND EL-ASSAL 


.The.two comments (ASR, June, 1970:525- 
$28) on Scott and El-Assal’s article (ASR, Oct. 
1969:702-709) failed to criticize the article for 
what I regard as its basic failure: it did not 
prove what it said it proved. Moreover, in his 
reply to the criticisms, Scott reasserts that the 
research “presented evidence to support and 


_ sustain” their “central hypothesis” that “the 
‘more a university constitutes a ‘multiversity’ the 


higher the rate of demonstrations,” where 
“‘multiversity’ was operationalized as adminis- 


' trative complexity and social heterogeneity.” 


(Jume:529). 
Let us look at the key evidence, Table 2 of 
the article (October 1969:707), containing the 


' results of a stepwise regression analysis. This 


analysis clearly indicates that “school size ac- 
counted for almost all the explained variance.” 
In the multiple R, adding complexity to size of 
school added only .011, or almost nothing, Using 


. a standard F test, we find that for an N of 69 
‘one would need to add approximately .20 to R 
_ to show a significant effect. 


For some reason the authors then dismiss this 
evidence or choose to interpret this evidence to 


`- mean that complexity is the intervening variable 


between size and demonstrations. But such is far 
from necessarily the case. Both complexity and 
„demonstrations may simply be results of size. 
“The correlation of complexity with demonstra- 
tions may not be causal at all. 

In fact, a simpler theory would very easily 
connect demonstrations with school size without 


‘ mentioning complexity. The theory would say 


that a given proportion of students are ready to 
stage a demonstration in response to certain 
types of events but that this proportion is small. 
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Given that a demonstration is a collective event, 


it takes some minimum number of such students 
to get a demonstration off the’ ground. The 
larger the university, the greater the chance it 
has to get this minimum number. 

I might add that I am not particularly im- 
pressed by the data in Table 1 (p. 706). These 
purport to show that if you consider only schools 
of fewer than 10,000 students, “‘simple” schools 
are less likely to have demonstrations. A Chi- 
square test on these data for only small schools 
is not significant (Chi-square = 2.22). Even if it 
had been significant, however, the regression 
data suggest that the difference could still be an 
artifact of size. Schools of size 7,000-10,000 are 
more complex and may have more demonstra- 
tions than those of much smaller size. 

The study, in short, demonstrated nothing 
about the effects of “formalization” or “com- 
plexity” and the supposed (imagined?) “de- 
humanization” that these must or do produce in 
“multiversities.” If I may try an observation 
of my own, there is abroad in the discipline a 
generalized fear and set of conservative assump- 
tions about the new forms umiversities are tak- 
ing. Mistakes like the one in the article in ques- 
tion do nothing but reinforce this fear—even 
though it is a fear based on no particular worth- 
while data. We have no ‘evidence that “multi- 
versities” are not in fact more human, more 
open, and more pleasant than their smaller coun- 
terparts—or that they could be if we did not 
approach them with the assumption that they 
must be otherwise. 

l GERALD .MARWELL. 

University of Wisconsin | . gi 


COMMENT ON “THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
NUMBERS TO RANK ORDER 
CATEGORIES” 


It is interesting although not surprising to see 
that random sequences of numbers between 1 
and 10,000 which are paired in a monotone fash- 
ion correlate highly. Labovitz (ASR, June, 1970: 
515-524) concludes that one can assign num- 
bers to ranks in some fashion and apply multi- 
variate techniques such as multiple regression, 
correlation and analysis of variance. Actually, all 
he has shown is that the Pearson r is fairly stable 
with respect to non-linear monotone transforma- 
tions on the numbers assigned to ranks. How- 
ever, Labovitz does not note that the Pearson r 
is a statistic which is invariant under changes in 
both scale (variance) and location (mean). The 
reader should be cautioned’ that the assignment 
of numerical values to the ranks is relatively 
unimportant if the statistics,to be used have this 
dual invariance om On the other hand; if 
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the user intends to use statistics such as the 
sample variance or stendard error of estimate in 
linear regression, then the assignment of numeri- 
cal values to the ranks is crucial. I fail to see 
how the author can justify treating ordinal data 
as interval data in all cases. Clearly multivariate 
techniques such as multiple regression, discrimi- 
nant analysis, or even the simple Hotellings T? 
test can not be used with arbitrarily assigned 
ranks. 

The author fails to mention that most proce- 
dures which require an internal level variable also 
require the variable to have a certain distribu- 
tion. A procedure is “robust” if the assumptions 
about the form of the underlying distribution 
are not crucial (for example, a testing procedure 
is robust if the power function is not affected 
by the fact that the variables being analyzed do 
not have the required distribution). By treating 
an ordinal variable as an interval variable, the 
researcher is declaring that its underlying dis- 
tribution is meaningiul. It is unclear, yet crucial 
to know, how to decide which distribution an 
ordinal variable possesses. Possibly, numerical 
values should be assigned in such a, way that the 
underlymg distribution assumptions are best 
approximated. However, numerical values can 
be assigned in such a way that the variable will 
be only suitable as input for the most robust 
types of analyses. For example, suppose that 
a choice has to be made between using vari- 
able Y or Y’ in a certain analysis. Suppose 
that Y and Y’ are both ordinally equivalent 
and highly correlated but that Y has a nor- 
mal distribution while Y’ has an extremely 
skewed distribution. Although Y and Y’ may 
both have been generated by assigning numerical 
values to the same ordinal variable, Y can be 
used as the dependent variable in an analysis of 
variance while Y’ can not. The problem of deter- 
mining which distribution an ordinal variable 
should be assigned is not mentioned by the au- 
thor but is essential if nonrobust procedures are 
to be used. 

Is the statistician free to assign numerical 
values in such a way as to approximate the dis- 
tribution that is needed for the analysis at hand? 
Should a goodness of fit measure be the guide to 
determining numerical assignments? The re- 
searcher should be cautioned that treating ordi- 
nal variables as internal variables seems satisfac- 
tory if the analysis being used is robust with 
respect to distributional assumptions. Unfortu- 
nately, many procedures which are based on sta- 
tistics that are invariant under both scale and 
location changes are extremely sensitive to de- 
partures from the underlying assumptions. For 
example, a multiple correlation analysis relies 
heavily on the assumption of multivariate nor- 
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mality. It is unclear whether or not ordinal vari- 
ables can be used in this type of analysis. 

The idea of using ordinal data as interval data 
is an interesting one, but it is unclear how the 
sample correlation coefficient is an adequate 
measure of what is being gained or lost. 

LAWRENCE S. MAYER 

Behavioral Sciences Laboratory and 

Depariment of Mathematics 
The Okio State University 
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COMMENT ON “EDUCATIONAL 
EXPECTATICNS” 


t 


I should like to make two suggestions with 
regard to the article by Rhodzs and Nam (ASR, 
April, 1970:253-267). 

1. The authors might consider the possibility 
that Rosenbergs “dissonant religious context” 
can explain some of the lower rate of college 
plans among Catholics and J2ws who are not in 
situations where they are the majority. Rossi 
and I in The Education of Catholic Americans 
(p. 147) found that there was some apparent 
connection between this “dissonant context” 


Taste 1. RETARDATION RATES AMONG CHILDREN IN 
PuBLIc ScHOOLS IN 30 AMERICAN CITIES IN 
1910 BY ETHNICITY AND GENERATION 


Per cent retarded * 
Native born i 
Waite 28 
Negro 67 
Indian ' 48 
Foreign born 
English 27 
Irish 29 
German 32 
Hebrew German 32 
Hebrew Russian 42 
litalian-Northern 42 
Ttalian-Southern 63 
Polish 58 


* Two years or more older than normal for their 
grade. Adapted from Table 15, page 31, Reports of 
The Immigration Commission: The Children of Im- 
migrants it Schools, Vol. 1. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1911. 
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and occupational and educational achievement 
—though my Florentine colleague was less per- 
suaded by the evidence than I was. 

2. In future research Rhodes and Nam might 
also want to consider the pertinence of the 
“ethnic factor.” It is no surprise that the Dill- 
ingham Commission in 1910 found different 
rates of educational achievement among various 
immigrant groups (see Table 1.). Whaz is more 
surprising, however, is that some of these dif- 
ferences persisted into the middle 1960's (Table 
2.). Since the Irish are the most likely of the 


TABLE 2. DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVE- 
MENT BETWEEN IRISH ETHNICS AND 
OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS 


German Italian Poles 
Gross differences in years of 


education 1.38 1.78 1.73 
Net differences when father’s 

education, father’s occupa- 

pation and generation are 


taken into account .95 .05 .26 


Catholic ethnic groups to attend parochial 
schools, some of the differences Rhoces and 
. Nam uncovered might be attributed to high?r 
educational achievements of the Irish. Why such 
differences should persist long after the immi- 


ra 
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gration experience is a question for which there 
is yet no answer. 
ANDREW M. GREELEY 
National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


ERRATA 


The following are corrections for E. Green’s 
June 1970 ASR article (pp. 476-490): 


Table 4, p. 487: 
Michigan White Collar and Skilled, 1960, 
p>.90 (not 1.00, as shown). 
Three corrections for Michigan Not in Labor 
Force, 1960: (1) Index-White-R should read 
1300, not 130; (2) Total for White, 6,600, 
not 600; (3) p>.50, not 1.00. 


Table 5, p. 489: 
Arrest rate of White, Out of State, Semi- 
skilled and Unskilled against Person, should 
read 86.7, not 125. (The same correction 
should be made in text on p. 488, first column, 
line 34). 
Two corrections under Out of State, Not in 
Labor Force: 
(1) Negro arrest rate against Person should 
read 62.5, not 51.9; 
(2) White arrest rate for Other Crimes 
should read 9.0, not 8.8. 


~ BOOK REVIEWS 





Theory Construction: From Verbal to Matke- 
matical Formulations, by Hupert M. BLA- 
LOCK, Je. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. 180 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


Rosest S. WeErss 
Harvard Medical School 


This book is the first of a planned series of 
paperbacks, each treating one topic in research 
methods. The series as a whole will include dis- 
cussions of research design, data analysis, ex- 
periments, sampling, comparative methods, and 
field methods and, when complete, is intended 
to constitute a basic text for courses in research 
methods. This first volume seems to have been 
assigned the role of bridging the gap between 
theory and research formulation, a role that in 
traditional texts is played by chapters on con- 
cepts and hypotheses. Blalock begins with the 
assumption that things are farther along the 
line, that some sort of theory has already been 
developed, and takes as his task discussing (1) 
how that theory might be cast in the form of 
a more or less mathematical model and (2) 
what properties of the theory might then be- 
come evident. He puts it this way in his intro- 
ductory chapter: “One formulates the best 
theory he can in the light of existing evidence. 
He then should formalize this theory in order 
to spell out its implications. These implications 
are then checked against new data... . In the 
present work I will concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on the formal aspect of this theory- 
building process.” 

The first chapter after the introduction dis- 
cusses (1) how one might choose from a prop- 
ositional inventory a subset of logically inde- 
pendent propositions that will together imply 
the entire inventory and (2) how propositions 
might be phrased to expedite model building. 
The next chapter discusses how one might ex- 
tract from ordinary statements of theory the 
propositions from which the model will be con- 
structed, and some of the forms the model may 
take. Blalock gives a good deal of space in this 
chapter to a discussion of typologies that, for 
reasons I give below, seems weak to me. The 
second part of the chapter, on alternative repre- 
sentations of causal models, is of course first- 
rate: Blalock has done much of the original 
work in this area. 


From the fourth chapter on, the book is con- ` 
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cerned with the implications of a variety of 
mathematical models of relationships among 
variables. The fourth chapter considers models 
dependent on simultaneous equations, especially 
linear equations, in which one need not take 
explicit cognizance of the passage of time. It 
gives most of its attention to the “identification 
problem”; ie., the problem of deciding the 
parameters of the equations in the model, when 
one is given only observations of a number of 
equilibrium points and of the levels of certain 
exogenous variables. The next chapter deals 
with models in which time plays an essential 
role. It begins by describing the implications of 
a “lagged variable”’—i.e., a variable that takes 
different values over time and has more than 
one of its time-related values in the system of 
equations—and goes on to consider models in- 
volving a differential equation. Here both iden- 
tification problems and stability conditions are 
considered. The next chavter discusses the 
stability conditions of models involving simul- 
taneous differential equations. As illustrations 
of application of the ideas he has developed, 
Blalock restates Richardson’s theory of arma- 
ment races and Simon’s treatment of the Ho- 
mans propositions about interaction, friendship, 
and activity. There is a concluding chapter on 
generalization and two appendices, one an arti- 
cle on the measurement of interactive causes. 
that appeared in the ASR, the other a twelve- 
page review of essential ideas from the differen- 
tial and integral calculus. 

Most of Blalock’s references in his chapters 
on the imzlications of models are to the econo- 
metrics literature, and I think this material will ~ 
be new to most sociologists. The mathematics 
is not difficult, although I found that the idea 
of “Identification” as an approach to the estima- 
tion of parameters took scme getting used to; 
also, the treatments of some secondary points 
seemed too condensed to me. Still, most of the 
content should be accessible to readers who have 
some mathematical background and, with the 
help of a competent instructor, to graduate 
students who can deal with mathematica] ideas. 

It may be worth noting briefly what the book 
does not do—and indeed could not, because of 
space limitations. It does not show how one 
might estimate parameters and, in the chapters 
on more complex models, does not even men- 
tion this as a problem. It mentions the possibil- 
ity of testing models for goodness of fit only 
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once, briefly, and presents no techniques for 


doing so. In short, the book does not consider, 


how models might be related to data. Blalock 
footnotes references to discussions of koth esti- 
mating and testing, but does not make clear 
why they might be important. 

My primary source of discomfort with the 


book is its underlying assumption that all theory 


in the social sciences can be mathematized un- 
less it is too fuzzy, although Blalock is too knd 
to say that straight out. I think this is not true, 
and in particular it is not true of the kind of 
theory Radcliffe-Brown advocates in his A Nat- 


‘ural Science of Society. He proposed that the 
. task of anthropology should be (1) the iden- 


tification of distinct social forms that might be 
interpreted as entities and (2) the description 
of their structures and functioning. I see Goff- 
man’s work on “total institutions” as being 


' within this tradition, as well as other instances 


of what Glaser and Strauss call “substantive 
theory.” 

Typologies have their usefulness in the intel- 
lectual style that produces substantive theory. 
Because Blalock does not recognize this alter- 
native style, his treatment of types tr-vializes 
them. To his great credit he says: “It is my 
own. observation that typology construction, 
for some reason, does not lend itself to an 
explicit focus on propositions and their inter- 


` relationships.” But then he goes on to discuss 


types in terms of instances in which there is 
an intersection of specific levels of a aumb2r 
of variables. In substantive theory a type is 
much more than a convenient way of describing 
each cell in a two-by-two-by-two table; insteed 
it is what the theory aims to make understood, 
as in Asylums, or whose implications it cries to 
illuminate, as in The Lonely Crowd. It is a 
thought model, abstracted from actual instances, 
with all the complexity, though without tke 
singularity, of the instances themselves. 

I think graduate students who are assigned 
Blalock’s book should be warned that there are 
other kinds of theory besides the kind he dis- 
cusses. If they are not, I am afraid that we will 
lose some who came into the field because they 


‘wanted to understand social forms, confuse 


others who will know intuitively that there are 
ways to develop understanding other than the 
production of multivariate models, and convert 
many who would do better work if they wer: 
to follow a different bent. But if students can 
see this book as suggesting the potential oi 
mathematical models and if they have either 
the necessary mathematical equipment or guid- 


ance skillful enough to allow them to work thei: 


way through it, then the study of the book 
should be a valuable experience. 
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Handbook of Personality Theory and Research, 
edited by EDGAR F. Borcatta and WILIAM 
W. Lampert. Chicago, Il.: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1968. 1232 pp. $20.00. 


MICHAEL SCHWARTZ 
Indiana University 


This volume, divided into six major sections, 
might seem to be a case of under-contribution 
by the editors. It is not that at all. The indi- 
vidual contributors have written superb papers, 
and the hard work of editing this handbook is 
evident throughout. Borgatta and Lambert have 
compiled the best available source book in the 
area of personality theory and research. Its 
scope is very broad, ranging from Burnham’s 
chapter on the historical background for study- 
ing personality to a brief but impressive section 
on changing persons. 

It is impossible to review every one of the 
24 papers included. But some observations about 
a few chapters may make the point. The very 
first chapter by Burnham ought to be read by 
every student who takes the study of personality 
seriously, as well as by those who have an in- 
terest in the history and philosophy of social 
science. It is extraordinarily well crafted, and 
several re-readings are more than worth the 
effort. The second paper in the first section, by 
Irvin L. Child, is quite a good overview, point- 
ing again to changing theoretical perspectives 
and important relevant data. Like Burnham’s 
paper, it is most impressive, although the scope 
is naturally more narrow. 

Thompson’s paper on development and bio- 
physical bases is, as he notes, “. . . something 
of a protest against the prototypic gene-less, 
age-less organism that has dominated so much 
of behavior theory for so many years.” It is 
not easy reading. It ts very important reading, 
especially tor those who adhere closely to 
symbolic interactionism and learning theory. 
Thompson forces a reconsideration of neglected 
variables through good argument based on im- 
pressive data. 

Levin and Fleischmann’s chapter on ‘“Child- 
hood Socialization” tries to do too much too 
fast. It is 2 good overview, but the depth of 
analysis seems weak. Certainly it doesn’t com- 
pare to what one could gain by reading the 
first few chapters of Volume 1 of Hoffman and 
Hoffman (eds.), Review of Child Development 
Research (1964, Russell Sage Foundation). But 
for those seeking a more general statement, the 
Levin and Fleischmann paper is still quite good 
indeed. 

The literature on adolescents is generally dis- 
persed, not well integrated, conflicting, and hard 
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to follow. Elder’s chapter on the “Socialization | 


of Adolescents’ is the best single review'of its 
kind. He points to-real gaps in understanding 
and methodological problems; and one comes 
away from this with a very solid feeling for 
the area. There is no theoretical bias in this 
chapter, and the coverage is really amazing. 
There are interesting cross-national references, 
and there is nothing quite comparable in the 
literature today in scope and depth. 

Kessen’s chapter on “Comparative Personality 
Development” is not difficult to follow and is 
well argued. Most sociologists will find the 
chapter of less general interest than will psy- 
chologists, but sociologists ought to read it 
carefully. The same is true for Lykken’s paper 
on neuropsychology and psychophysiology. 
Thompson’s paper, which is presented earlier, 
fits well with these latter two. 

Borgatta’s chapter on “Traits and Persons” 
is a first-rate analysis. It does not pretend to 
cover the trait theoretical literature, which would 
be a massive volume in itself. Rather, Borgatta 
abstracts the most important findings and prob- 
lems in methodology and conceptualization and 
makes the area exceptionally clear very quickly. 
This chapter has wide appeal across disciplines 
and attacks an area that appears confounded 
and confusing. Some of Borgatta’s own work is 
cited, and in this chapter he leaves no doubt 
of his thorough grasp of problems and general 
expertise in this area. It might be noted, as an 
aside, that Borgatta, as a major contributor 
to the literature in this area, has broadened his 
contribution, as hes Lambert, with this volume. 

Sechrest’s paper on tests, measurements, and 
assessments offers superb coverage and criticism 
and ends with a plea for some imagination in 
this area. After completing a review of his own 
review, his plea is more than justifiable. 

The fourth section of this volume, “Special 
Emphases,” gets down to papers with unique 
and more narrowed interest. Every chapter in 
this section is well done, well written, thorough; 
and the fine hands of the editors continue to 
be evident. The even quality of the work speaks 
to both the authors’ competences and tough 
editorial work. Thomas’ section on role theory 
is an interesting essay, especially in the sense 
that I am more convinced than ever that there 
is no such thing as a role theory. 

Ruth Wylie draws heavily upon her book 
The Self Concept (University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961), but adds to it in her chapter on 
“The Present Status of Self Theory.” Again 
Borgatta and Lambert have asked a thorough 
and thoughtful scholar to review a difficult area, 
and it’s been well done. . 

Subsequent chapters range from work on 


achievement, affiliation, susceptibility to social 
influence, and human reactions to stress, to 
counseling and psychotherapy. 

To be brief, the volume is very long; but it 
is exceptionally useful. It has drawn upon the 
talents of very fine scholars, and it does not 
miss the mark at any point. If every “hand- 
book” matched this one for quality, the series 
would be more than worth the cost. This hand- 
book belongs, well read, heavily marked up, on 
the desk of everyone concerned with the area. 


Belief, Magic, and Anomie: Essays in Psycho- 
soctal Anthropology, by ANNE Parsons. New 
York: The Free Press, 1969. 374 pp. $7.95. 


Joy M. QUERY 
North Dakota State University 


This book contains a collection of papers 
(some published posthumously and for the first 
time) that in essence constitutes a memorial 
volume to a young and exciting behavioral 
scientist. The book is inter-disciplinary and is 
addressed to the question, what factors account 
for (1) uniformities in personality, cultural, 
and social systems and (2) instability, change, 
and inter-dependence of these three systems. 

To answer this question Parsons did research 
in Naples, Southern Italy, England, and among 
Italian Americans. Her dominant framework 
is a combination of psychoanalytic theory, 
social anthropology, and structural functional- 


- ism. For example, in discussing the universality 


of the Oedipus complex as manifested in Neo- 
politan family life, she 3uggested that: the 
Madonna complex represents the sublimated 
wishes of the son in relationship to his mother, 
a relationship in which the Madonna becomes 
a mother without being a wife. This is in turn 
related to family life that is matrifocal, patri- 
archal, and centripetal, in which the most en- 
during relationship appears to be that of mother 
and son. This situation is in effect the result, 
of an older system based on an extended patri- 
archal family structure breaking down after 
generations of city life where the male role is 
constantly jeopardized by irregular and inade- 
quate employment. Parsons may be somewhat 
too Freudian for many readers; but despite 
overstatement she presents her case convinc- 
ingly, and one is forced to reappraise the idea 
that psychoanalytic theory has little place to- 
day in cross-cultural research. 

To me, the essays dealing with Italian Ameri- 
cans are the most valuable. They deal with 
broadly significant questions involving the proc- 
ess of identity maintenance and assimilation for 
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minority group members. The place of sects 
and more marginal religious groups, such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Pentecostal 
churches, in bridging this gap are discussed and 
supported with participant-observation data. If 
Parsons sometimes appears more participant 
than observer, this does not really invalidate 
her thesis that ritual forms help resolve con- 
flicts that arise in the process of psychic adjust- 
ment from one culture to another. 

This book is recommended to any who are 
interested in change, either the transition from 
nature to culture 4 la Lévi-Strauss, or contem- 
porary problems such as the assimilation of the 
‘Puerto Rican in New York. It is perhaps a 
measure of Anne Parsons that she dedicated 
herself almost simultaneously to long-term 
theory building and short-term implications and 
practice. Rose Coser and her six co-editors de- 
serve our thanks for gathering these papers 
together and presenting them in such a cohesive 
form. . 


Resources and Man, by the COMMITTEE ON RE- 
SOURCES AND MAN of the NATIONAL ACAD- 
EMY OF SCIENCES and NATIONAL RESEARCH 
Counc, San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Free- 
man and Co., 1969. 259 pp. Clothbound, 
$5.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Wauıram{m R. BUrcH, JR. 
Yale Universtiy 


This book should serve both as an important 
source of data and as a caution for all saciolo- 
gists. Those who wonder about the durability of 
many of our measurements and theories will find 
it essential reading. Our science of society sel- 
dom deals with five- and ten-thousand-year time 
scales, yet societies and men range within such 
scales. Perhaps we have been missing something. 

We have generally treated our zoo-ogical 
specialty as if it were somehow uniqua and 
above the mundane survival pressures facing 
other animals. To be sure, there have been 
important exceptions, of whom Walter Firey and 
Fred Cottrell are perhaps the most outstanding. 
Yet for the most part their ideas stand cn the 
shelf, while our major theoretical discussions 
continue to treat resources and non-human 
ecosystems as givens or as minor, almost irrele- 
vant stage settings for the grand sweep of the 
human drama. 

When mainstream sociology does treat of 
limits upon human action, it most often -efers 
to social system restraints such as institutions 
or symbols rather than pressure from natural 


ecosystems. Perhaps such a response reflects 
the division of labor in science or is a lingering 
reminder that we heve fought the good fight 
with Darwinism and decided that our species 
is more cultural than animal. Yet, such an ap- 
proach may fail to reflect the realities of human 
life and reflect instead the fact that sociology 
has been a well-fed, urbane science devoted 
to meticulously recording the delusions held by 
our wealthy, urbane subjects. Or in the terms 
of the book under review, our science was raised 
on coal, has flourished on petroleum, and may 
flounder on effluent and famine. Such an inele- 
gant posture may be avoided by incorporating 
into the sociological discourse some of the ideas 
and data presented in this book. 

The first three chapters emphasize the hu- 
man aspects of the problem. Marston Bates 
opens the discussion by indicating how man can 
set himself apart from the ecological realities 
only at his own peril. He argues that protecting 
diversity in nature and men is essential for 
man’s survival. John Chapman follows with 
some definitions of key concepts for considering 
man-resource relations and some illustrations 
of how time, space, and technology are impor- 
tant factors affecting these relations. He closes 
by outlining some of the competing frameworks 
for understanding man-resource relations. 
Nathan Keyfitz provides an extremely cogent, 
careful discussion as to why problems of popu- 
lation growth and density “can no longer be 
deferred.” Keyfitz clearly illustrates some of 
the difficulties in making population projections, 
yet punctures the dreams of those who think 
that since the projections of the thirties were 
in error, the present projections of population 
explosion must also err. He demonstrates that 
a huge world population is inevitable and that 
its consequences will be serious. 

Chapters four and five concentrate on the 
limits and potentialities of food resources. 
Sterling B. Hendricks argues that by bringing 
new lands into cultivation, increasing the pro- 


ductivity of presently cultivated lands, and - 


making innovations in producing proteins and 
fats from substances presently not thought of 
as food, the species might gain some time. He 
concludes, “the facts warrant neither optimism 
nor pessimism about considerable eventual in- 
crease in food production.” William Ricker 
documents that the sea has its limits also. He 
foresees an increase of not more than 2.5 times 
that being produced in 1968, and even here the 
primary gain is in protein rather than calories. 
Those who wish a clear, short introduction to 
modern ecological thought will find this an ex- 
cellent article. 
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The final three chapters examine the mineral 
and energy resource limits which hedge in 
world industrial development. Thomas Lover- 
ing’s article seems to be the most valuable 
sociologically. He demonstrates how industrial 
societies quickly exploit their ephemeral assets 
of non-renewable resources and then move to 
poorer countries to further extend the gap. 
“Both rich and poor countries must-be wary 
of the legacy of resentment that can come when 
a supplier nation finds that it has literally bar- 
tered its industrial potential for a mess of 
pottage.” He demonstrates that technological 
improvements are not likely to lower unit costs 
for many non-renewable minerals, so that in 
the long run even the developed societies are 
likely to end with a mess of pottage. His chapter 
is a persuasive illustration of the necessity for 
social theories to include the limits which re- 
source and ecological conditions impose upon 
human choice and action. 

Preston Cloud’s chapter confirms that there 
is no mineral cornucopia beneath the sea, and 
thereby substantiates Lovering’s sense of limits. 
M. King Hubbert’s article on energy resources 
documents how short a time our high energy 
societies have existed and how quickly they will 
decline unless nuclear or solar sources can be 
developed and made ecologically sound. He de- 
rives greater optimism from his data than I do. 
However, his message to social scientists is 
clear. The period of rapid population and in- 
dustrial growth of the last few centuries, instead 
of being normal, is actually one of the most 
abnormal phases of human history. Those sci- 
ences which have built their theories of human 
behavior upon data from that most abnormal 
period are likely to face some rather severe sur- 
prises in the next few decades. It is an un- 
pleasant message. Perhaps, like our civilization, 
we will continue to whistle in the dark. 


The Nature and Scope of Social Science: A 
Critical Anthology, edited by LEONARD I. 
KRIMERMAN. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1969. 796 pp. $12.00. 


RicuHarp H. OGLES 
Washington State University 


The title of this book may be misleading. 
One might suppose that it attempts to integrate 
substantive social findings and theories; how- 
ever, it is an anthology in the philosophy of 
social science. The editor’s major premise is 
that, at least in part, the subject matter of the 
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social sciences can be delineated on a priori 
philosophical or conceptual grounds. But the 
organization and content of the book are deter- 
mined by and large by the editor’s commitment 
to a separatist view of the physical and social 
sciences. In its weakest form, this view main- 
tains that the study of at least some human 
conduct requires different methods from those 
employed in the physical sciences; in its strong- 
est form, it demands a complete separation of 
methods. 

Nevertheless, the editor does not attempt to 
avoid controversy. He includes many selections 
that disagree with his primary theses, which are 
as follows: the nature of explanation regarding 
some human actions is different from the ex- 
planations exemplified in physical science; cer- 
tain psychological concepts, such as “intention,” 
“belief,” “thought,” etc., are irreducible to ob- 
servational, descriptive physical terms and op- 
erations; verstehen is an indispensable method 
in social science; objectivity is logically impos- 
sible in social science because value-judgments 
necessarily enter into such enquiry; and human 
activity is voluntary in the sense that the actor 
could have done otherwise than a social law 
determined. l 

Although many objections can be raised 


against these general principles and theses,. 


Krimerman has already included selections, 
which he clearly identifies throughout the book, 
that adequately present contrary views, Of par- 
ticular importance is the selection by May 
Brodbeck, who treats the use of concepts such 
as “intention” and deals more adequately with 
reduction and explanation than does the editor. 

For the purposes of this review, however, it 
will be more profitable to contrast this anthology 
with other approaches to the philosophy of so- 
cial science. Although the Sibley report on 
graduate training in sociology offered as one of 


its recommendations that more philosophy of 


science be included, the immediate question 
raised is, what kind of philosophy of science? 
Since there is a wide variety of approaches to 
this area, certainly one has to choose among 
the alternatives, or at least make selections 


from them. The following types, nevertheless,. 


can be fairly clearly distinguished: 

(1) Those concerned with the traditional 
philosophical problems of the distinctions of 
methods and concepts in the social sciences. 

(2) Those that emphasize problems concern- 
ing the nature of explanation, the significance 
of concepts, and the confirmation of laws and 
theories. 

(3) Those that attempt to codify procedures 
exemplified by the practicing sociologist .and 
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t 


_ give advice on an ‘ig supposedly the most 
' fruitful way to construct theories and develop 


concepts in sociology. 
(4) Those that attempt to develop “weaker 


` criteria” (not necessarily modeled after the 


more “rigorous” standards) for the evaluation 
of claims made in-.sociology and for the judg- 
ment of the merits of sociological products. 

In my opinion, the fourth approach s to be 


preferred -to the others because it attempts to 
. establish criteria for evaluating the relevance 
of on-going sociological research. The second 


approach is important because it represents the 
criteria used by many sociologists to evaluate 
the work of fellow sociologists. The third 
approach is next in value, particularly if 
one accepts .the dictum that empirical 
hypotheses for which there is very little 
evidence have at least the merit of immersing 
the sociologist in “working” criteria. The first 
approach is worthy of attention if one has the 
leisure to become entangled in such “quasi- 


`. traditional” philosophical issues. If so, Exrimer- 
. man’s anthology has many merits: (1) The edi- 


tor takes the responsibility in his introcuctory 
essays to do more than give an overview of 
the various sections and develops his own point 
of view in considerable detail. (2) The selec- 
tions represent spokesmen on various sides of 
the issues. (3) Many much-needed selections 
that do not appear in other anthologies are 
included, e.g., the selection. by Olaf Helmer 
and Nicholas Rescher on the issue cf the 
supposed contrast between exact and inexact 
sciences. 


ut 


The Science Game: An Introduction to Research 
in the Behavioral Sciences, by Net. MCK. 
AGNEW and SANDRA W. Pyke. Englewood 
- Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 183 pp. 
Paperbound. $3.50. 


Davin A. GOVER 
Winthrop College 


. This book differs from most textbooks that 
are available for introductory research courses 
in that it emphasizes the principles of logic, 
semantics, and statistics that underlie research, 
rather than the methods and techniques cf re- 
search. The sub-title is “An Introduction to 
Research in’the Social Sciences,” but the book 
has greater scope than this suggests. It touches 
on many of the problems of conceptualization, 
communication, and decision-making which are 
part of human life and thus offers a contribu- 


t 


tion to education beyond that which is usually 
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hand 


found in ‘research textbooks. Also, as a result 


of this broad approach, the reader is made aware 


that the principles of the scientific method are 
not just a set of arbitrary rules and practices 
applicable only to research, but are instead 
necessities for all rational thinking. 

A listing of chapter titles would not be par- 
ticularly meaningful in terms of the subject 
matter of the book because, in addition to such 
standard chapter headings as “Naturalistic Ob- 
servation” and “The Control Group Method,” 
there are also chapters with such fanciful names 
as “Who in the World Are You Talking About?” 
and “The Truth Spinners.” Among the major 
topics discussed are the construction and use 
of theories, the relationship between language 
and science, the rules of evidence, collection of 
data, generalization, measurement, sampling, 
graduete training, and financing of science. ’ 

The style of writing is often colorful, yet the 
lighthearted way in which the authors handle 
the material does not keep them from taking 
the reader directly to the heart of the subject 
under consideration. For example, with refer- 
ence to certain types of knowledge they say, 
“Rarely do we get into arguments about the 
current presence of skunks .. .” and in dis- 
cussing scientists who tend to reject unwelcome 
data they write, “The rejection of a theory once 
accepted is like the rejection of a girl friend 
once loved—it takes more than a bit of nega- 
tive evidence.” 

Extensive use is made of analogy. Thus, sci- 
ence is seen.as a new service; and the gathering 
of data is discussed in terms of the use of a 
sieve. This technique. may make certain points 
more understandable, and precautions are taken 
to prevent the student from concluding that 
concepts treated as analogous are really syn- 
onymous.: 

Even though college students can be expected 
to react positively to thei way in which this 
book is written, some of them will find it a 
particularly difficult textbook. The difficulty 
comes from the fact that there is much to be 
understood in the book. very little to be mem- 


' orized. Students who do not have skill in think- 


ing may be lost as they attempt to apply the 
learning technique of rote memorization to a 
body of information which cannot be mastered 
by such means. 

This book can best be used in sentaselion 
with a standard research textbook or as reading 
collateral to a series of lectures devoted to re- 
search methods and techniques. In either case 
the teacher will probably find it necessary to 
devote classtime to showing how the ideas pre- 
sented in the book are related to the design and 
execution of research. 
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Sociological Thecry: An Introduction, edited by 
Water L. Warrace. Chicago, Ill: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1969. 296 pp. Clothbound, 
$8.50, Paperbound, $4.95. 


Leonardo H. JORDAN, JR. 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


The aim of this well-edited introduction to 
sociological theory is to discover useful ways 
to organize contemporary theories and clarify 
their content. Emphasis is placed on the com- 
mon features among theories. This emphasis is 
based on Wallace’s fundamentally sound be- 
lief that (1) no single current theoretical view- 
point adequately represents the whole range 
of sociological interests and that (2) if several 
theories bear on the same problem, the number 
of theoretical viewpoints should be reduced by 
eliminating or condensing some of their common 
and complementary features. Wallace rightly 
rejects such classificatory criteria as philosophi- 
cal schools, discipline designations, and chrono- 
logical order for a multidimensional framework 
grounded in the question: “What kinds of di- 
rect observations does each theory employ?” 
Using current theories as empirical data, he 
develops a tightly-reasoned, well-illustrated, and 
graphically clear analysis of contemporary 
theoretic viewpoints. The aim of the book and 
its execution are clear and unequivocal, and it 
makes sense of the theory of present-day 
sociological work. 

The content of the book is logically struc- 
tured, yet flexible in function, and is arranged 
in sections of unequal length and purpose. A 
very short preface clearly establishes the uses 
of theory in sociology as a scientific discipline. 
Part I is a compact, carefully reasoned essay 
in which the author develops a multidimensional 
framework for classifying eleven current and 
widely relevant theoretical viewpoints: Ecolo- 
gism, Demographism, Materialism, Psycholo- 
gism, Technologism, Functional Structionalism, 
Exchange Structuralism, Conflict Structuralism, 
Symbolic Interactionism, Functional Imperativ- 
ism, and Social Actionism—plus an additional 
“missing viewpoint.” Part TI consists of fifteen 
articles from the works of contemporary theo- 
rists “keyed” to and illustrative of the theoret- 
cal perspectives. 

The heart of the book centers around Wal- 
lace’s conception of the uses of theory and the 
dimensions of theory selected as criteria for his 
taxonomic framework. Wallace views theory as 
potentially the most informative component of 
the scientific process of sociological inquiry. 
Its informative power is primarily due to two 
important functions: (1) it specifies what fac- 
tors one should measure before doing research; 
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and (2) it makes possible systematic compari- _ 
son and integration of results after’ research is 
undertaken. In this sense, the book systematizes 
current thinking about what is to be observed 
in future sociological investigations and the form 
in which the results of such investigations may 
be expressed. 

Wallace establishes his frame of reference 
around two questions: (1) How is the social ~ 
defined? and (2) How is the social explained? - 
Although not unique, this double-barrelled ap- 
proach is a distinguishing characteristic of his 
taxonomic scheme. In short, he asks: What is 
to be observed and generalized about? and 
What is the logical status (explanans or ex- 
planandum) that is assigned to the generaliza- 
tions? He seeks answers to these basic questions 
in the features given prime emphasis in various 
theories. 

In addition to these central questions, further 
specifications are made: The principal be- 
havioral relations that defne the social are 
divided into two basic types: (1) the objective 
and (2) the subjective. The principal phe- 
nomena that éxplain the social are also divided 
into two major classes: (1) those phenomena 
which are imposed on the social and (2) those 
phenomena which are generated by the social. 
These two classes are further specified into 
characteristics of the participants’ environment 
and characteristics of the participants them- 
selves, The participants’ environment may be 
characterized as people or 2s other non-human 
objects. The participants themselves may be 
characterized by their nervous systems or by 
other systems. This general taxonomic scheme 
constitutes the basic framework of the analysis, 
and the result of its application is the descrip- 
tion and presentation of the eleven theoretical 
viewpoints. To this general taxonomic scheme 
he adds four complicating factors and suggests 
a number of others which could be added for 
greater elaboration of the framework. 

Throughout his analysis, Wallace is ever 
mindful of the fallacies of classification, the 
frequent sterility of typological categories, and 
the dangers of oversimplification. With the ex-- 
ception of several minor flaws—(1) the un- 
necessary use of equivalent terms (system, 
emergent, macro, and principal phenomena that 
explain, explanantes, independent variables); 
(2) the use of one author for two readings; and 
(3) the greater detail given to Parsons and 
Functional Imperativism—this is a good intro- 
duction to sociological theory. It is highly in- 
formative and extremely useful for teaching 
theory analysis and construction. Let us hope 
that Wallace will continue his efforts along 
these lines. 
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The Theory of Social Change: Four Views 
Considered, by Joun McLeisu. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969, 95 pp. $4.00. 


NARSI PATEL 
Indiana State University 


A few years ago books on social change were 
a rarity. Introductory sociology texts still give 
a belated attention to it in the closing chapter 
as if the boy-meets-girl story cannot possibly 
have a romantic development beyond a church 
wedding. Only recently do we find some 
acknowledgment that social order can be more 
clearly understood through the social change 
perspective. Thus those few sociologists who 
fashion themselves as change agents mey com- 
plain with some justification that “‘establish- 
ment” sociology has long been saturated with 
pattern-maintenance men. Whatever the case, 
the mushrooming of literature asserting the 
“rediscovery of social change,” although impres- 
sive, has yet to thrill the sociological imagina- 
tion. 

The Theory of Soctal Change is modest in its 
undertaking. My error was to expect toa much. 
Since the field has recently been littered with 
hypotheses like lag, accretion, ‘differentiation, 
upgrading, and diffusion, I thought that finally 
here was someone trying to string them into 
the theory of social change. Short of codifica- 
tion, McLeish fortunately has moved m that 
direction. The plan in his book is simple. He 
has handpicked four views of social change: 
the Marxist, Malinowskian, Freudian (extended 
by Gordon Rattray Taylor), and Parsonian. 

The questions that are likely to bother read- 
ers are: Why only four theories? Why these 
four? The author does not provide a razionale 
for his selectivity. The four do not exhaust the 
logical possibilities and are uneven in scope and 
applicability. Social change is not focal to any 
of these theories except the Marxist dizlectic. 
Change is mainly exogenous for Malinowski, 
and problematic for Parsons. Taylor’s typology 
of an oral matrist and an anal patrist (“a rather 
eccentric terminology,” p. 73), which connects 
social behavior with personality formation, is 
more accurately an over-psychologized concep- 
tion of social order. Again, in both Parsons’ 
and Taylors works, taxonomy does noz rise 
from the descriptive to the explanatory level, 
since change is not posited as a fact of social 
life and its sources and shifts remain tnder- 
treated. 

In the final chapter on comparative aneélysis, 
McLeish concludes that all four theories are 
“most suited to the study of trends, because of 
their high level of generality,” although egch is 


bugged by its own particular “escape clauses.” 
I cannot help agreeing with the author’s plati- 
tude: “The distinguishing mark of a scientific 
theory is that it is capable of empirical falsifica- 
tion. A theory should not be so flexible that it 
can never possibly be demonstrated to be 
wrong.” However, I privately sympathize with 
the theory-builder’s dilemma of being “damned- 
if-you-do but equally damned-if-you-don’t.” 
McLeish points out that all four theories adopt 
a determinism of sorts, thereby reducing the 
role of human agency in social change; he shows 
that they differ in methodology, predictive 
power, logical structure, and their conception 
of the social system in which change occurs. 

The third question is, where do we go from 
here? With a scholars empathy, McLeish has 
applied certain methodological and substantive 
criteria to selected theories of social change. 
He eschews “making up the reader’s mind for 
him” (p. 70) by analysing values as explana- 
tions of actual social changes. But can an author 
escape doing this? What is needed is to syn- 
thesize insights regarding social change pro- 
cesses achieved in the organic, personality, so- 
cial, and culture systems. 


Giambattista Vico: An International Sym- 
postum, edited by GIorcIo TacLracozzo and 
Haypen V. Waite. Baltimore, Md.: The 
Jobns Hopkins Press, 1969. 636 pp. $12.00. 


A Selective Bibliography of Vico Scholarship, 
1945-1968, by E1io Gianturco. Florence, 
Italy: Grafica Toscana, 1968. 104 pp. Paper- 
bound. $3.00. 


Mervin T. BOBICK 
University of New Hampshire 


The International Symposium on Vico, con- 
sisting of 41 articles by American and European 
scholars and published on the occasion of the 
300th anniversary of the Neapolitan philos- 
opher’s birth, is divided into four parts: Com- 
parative Historical Studies; Vico’s Influence on 
Western Thought and Letters; Vico and Con- 
temporary Social and Humanistic Thinking; 
and Vico and Modern Philosophy, Pedagogy, 
and Aesthetics. The volume is most impressive 
for its presentation of the full scope of Vico’s 
intellectual achievement; his uniqueness, origi- 
nality, and profundity are everywhere apparent. 


It has been argued that Vico’s work generated . 


the foundations of such disciplines as sociology, 
genetic psychology, cultural anthropology, struc- 
tural anthropology, comparative law, and com- 
parative mythology. The ‘symposium, whose 
interdisciplinery character gives it special rich- 
ness and relevancy, assesses his influence on 
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these fields with articles by specialists in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 

A review of this limited nature can only 
focus on a few selected articles. Concerning 
Vico’s relation to the field of sociology, Werner 
Stark’s essay, “Giambattista Vico’s Sociology 
of Knowledge,” argues that Vico, drawing 
heavily from Plato, originated a third sociology 
that was neither organismic nor mechanical— 
a sociology that viewed the social order as “not 
an artifact as Descartes and his disciples be- 
lieved, nor yet a natural datum as Comte and 
his followers were to assume but rather a poten- 
tiality which can be developed, and which has 
to be developed if it is to become a reality.” 
Vico, it is held, occupies a major position in 
the formulation of the sociology of knowledge, 
uniting the “intramental and the extramental, 
subjective metaphysics and objective ordering.” 
“In the last analysis,” Stark states, “all of 
Vico’s thinking and feeling is permeated by the 
conviction that man and society, the inner 
processes of mind and the outer processes of 
conduct, are in the deepest and fullest sense of 
the word linked and locked; this is the con- 
viction which is the life principle, as it were, 
of the discipline known as the sociology of 
knowledge.” 

H. S. Hodges, like Stark, acknowledges Vico’s 
foreshadowing of Verstehen sociology; but he 
confines himself to comparing Vico and Wil- 
helm Dilthey and specifying similarities and 
differences in their distinction of the subject 
matter of the human science, methods appro- 
propriate to its investigation and interpretation, 
and a conception of human nature. Alain Pons, 
in “Vico and French Thought,” traces Vico’s 
influence upon such figures as Michelet and Bal- 
lanche and his rejection by the St. Simonians 
and Comte. 

Vico’s work on the history of universal law, 
which uses the method of comparative analysis 
on available ethnographic data, is the subject 
of Gianturco’s article on the history of legal 
thought. Gianturco’s investigation of Vico’s im- 
pact on criminal law and Neapolitan justice and 
his relation to positivism form a source for the 
further study of the sociology of Jaw in Italy. 
_ It is Vico’s uncovering of a new sense of 
knowing, according to Isaiah Berlin, that 
serves as “the embryo that later grew into the 
ambitious and luxuriant plant of German his- 
toricist Verstehen-empathetic insight, intui- 
tive sympathy, historical Eimfuhling and the 
like.” Vico is assumed to be a basic source of 
a fundamental concept in Verstehen sociology; 
and Berlin’s effort to define and illustrate the 
nature of this sense of knowing in a precise, 
vivid manner is all to sociology’s gain. 
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The essay of Max Fisch, “Vico and Prag- 
matism,’ makes a compazison of Vico and 
Peirce in the context of their anti-Cartesianism; 
it considers problems raised in Aristotle’s Or- 
ganon and Posterior Analytics. Fisch refers to 
the logic of Aristotle, the Stoics, the Middle 
Ages, Bacon, and Descartes, as well as the logic 
of Vico and Peirce. What emerges is a concise 
account of an important part of the history of 
logic and a lucid exposition of the thinking of 
both Vico and Peirce, accomplished by seeing 
each in a process of historical development. 
Yet with all the variety oi these strands, the 
essay unfolds logically and sequentially. With 
Vico specifically, as with Peirce, there is a 
strong sense of a unified thought system. Of par- 
ticular significance to sociology, as well as to 
philosophy, is the treatment of such themes 
as induction, attitudes toward experimentation, 
mathematics, probability, the theory of truth, 
and Scientific procedure. 

The participation of many contemporary 
Italian scholars in the symposium has con- 
tributed to its substance and has advanced the 
study of Vico in this country. The book should 
serve as a vast outline for the future study of 
Vico; and the care of the editors and the com- 
mittee that assembled these scholarly papers 
is to be highly commended. 

The accompanying bibliography of Vico’s 


“writings is of special value to the social sci- 


entist. Intended to bring up to date and to con- ° 
tinue the Croce-Nicolini Bibliographia Vichiana ` 
(which appeared in 1947-1948) and to deal 
with aspects of Vico’s werk neglected in the 
previous bibliography, it deliberately selects 
from the historic and philosophical domains of 
Vico’s work especially those having to do with 
the juridical, sociological, and anthropological 
disciplines. Categories (among them the social 
sciences and the philosophy of law, under which 
articles are alphabetically listed) treat Vico 
material directly; in addition, the bibliography 
includes items that contain material bearing on 
problems discussed by Vico and developed in 
subsequent scholarship. 


Theodor Geiger on Soctal Order and Mass So- 
ciety: Selected Papers, edited by RENATE 
MaAyntz. Chicago, Il.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. 242 pp. Clothbound, 
$10.00, Paperbound, $2.95. 


EMIL OESTEREICHER 
New School for Social Research 


Theodor Geiger belongs to a generation of 
sociologists and scholars whose lives and work 
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were interrupted by the triumph of National 
Socialism in Germany. Unlike his better known 
colleagues such as Mannheim and Adorno, he 
. found refuge, not in England or in the United 
States, but in Scandinavia; and his work has 
remained relatively little known to the Englisk- 
speaking public. That his name is familiar at 
all to American sociologists is due largely to 
Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘who in his book Class and 
Class Conflict in Industrial Society introduce 
Geiger as a significant theorist of class and 
social stratification. 

But Geiger’s scholarship was not limited to 
issues of stratification. His work covered a 
wide range of fields, including methodology, 
` the sociology of law, the sociology of intellec- 
tuals, ideology, and the problems of modern 
industrial society. The present text consists of 
a number of selections from Geiger’s later works 
and is divided into three sections: Sociology of 
Law, Ideology and Truth, and Pathos and Ra- 
tionality in Mass Society. The selections are 
placed in perspective by the very clear and 
: informative introduction by Mayntz. 

Geiger conceives of society as an objective 
reality; for him, the major task of socio-ogical 
investigation must be the unbiased description 
and explanation of the structure of this reality. 
Rejecting Mannheim’s perspectivism end rela- 
tionism, he adheres to the rationalist cictum 
that the fundamental categories of thought and 
the logic of scientific inquiry are of universal 
validity. According to him, objectivity in re- 
search is to be achieved by a systematic renun- 
ciation of values and strict adherence to the 
canons of scientific procedure. Geiger’s defini- 
tion of ideology is epistemological rather thar 
sociological: an ideological statement is one thal 
“cloaks a valuation in the form of a theoretical 
statement of fact and thus imparts to it a claim 
to objective validity.” As a safeguard against 
ideologies, he advocates a general attitude of 
“emotional asceticism” or “value nihilism.” 
Likewise, he seeks the remedy to the problems 
of modern industrial societies, not in the 
` restoration of some form of Gemeinschcft or 
in revolutionary transformation of social struc- 
tures, but rather in the rationalization of the 
attitudes of individuals. 

The selections on social order, law, and mo- 
tality comprise the most interesting part of this 
book. Geiger is dissatisfied with the icealist 
concept of norm as behavioral expectation, and 
studies its empirical content from a behavior- 
istic and genetic perspective. Norms arise in the 
course of social interaction: certain modes of 
behavior become habits and are fixed in cus- 
toms, and certain habitual behavior models are 
elevated to the status of norms. Taking issue 
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with the functionalists, he denies the possibility 
of a teleological explanation of why certain 
models are selected and others rejected. 

He defines law as an order mechanism monop- 
olized by a central authority. Legal orders are 
the exclusive property of differentiated societies 
that are made up of separate coexistent or in- 
terlocking groups. Geiger conceives of the evolu- 
tion of law and morality as parallel processes in 
a single development. In the-communal order 
of primitive societies, external coercion and in- 
ternal reverence are united. As social differentia- 
tion increases, law and morality grow farther 
and farther apart. Law begins with the institu- 
tionalization of control. Morality, on the other 
hand, is the product of the progressive internal- 
ization of moral authority; and its development 
coincides with the increasing self-reliance of the 
individual in the history of western civilization. 
In modern industrial societies, where “instinctive 
unity is replaced by rational reciprocity,” law 
and morality are polarized. A formalized and 
rational legal order is confronted by a diversity 
of antagonistic values, by an “autonomous con- 
Science morality.” 

Geiger seems to share Max Weber’s animos- 
ity toward those utilitarian and Hegelian think- 
ers who anticipate a reconciliation between 
values and rational legal structure at some 
future stage of social evolution. Like Weber, 
he advocates rational goal-oriented conduct, an 
ethics of responsibility, as against the value 
orientation of those who adhere to an ethics 
of conviction. The sphere for rational goal- 
oriented conduct based upon rational “calcula- 
tion of obligation” increases with the widening 
of the gap between law and morality. For the 
content of legal obligations tends more and 
more to become morally indifferent, while the 
content of moral obligations tends more and 
more to become legally indifferent. 

Geiger’s analysis is weakened by his neglect 
of the fact that legal systems themselves are 
not value-neutral and that they are most often 
politically instrumental. A negation of all values 
necessarily implies the negation of those upon 
which any Jegal order is founded. 

Furthermore, Geiger has a tendency to be 
self-righteously didactic, to resort to Manichean 
juxtapositions. Thus one encounters statements 
such as “The komo inteHectualis must be led 
to victory over the komo sentimentalis.” Or 
confrontations such as the one he poses between 
the “prophets of darkness”’—Marx, Pareto, 
Nietzsche, Sorel, the Nazis, the historian von 
Harnack—and men on the side of the “progress 
of objective thinking’—Bertrand Russell, 
Harold D: Lasswell, and—not surprisingly— 
Theodor Geiger. E é: 
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Micro-Macro Politica} Analysis: Accents of In- 
quiry, by Hernz Eurav. Chicago, RI: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1969. 400 pp. $12.50. 


ZDENEK SUDA 
University of Pittsburgh: 


The present volume contains twenty articles 
which Heinz Eulau, as the sole author or in 
collaboration with other scholars, wrote for dif- 
ferent reviews and publications during the past 
fourteen years. Collections of short writings 
under one, usually very general, title constitute 
a sizable part of the contemporary output in 
social sciences; but Eulau’s book aspires to be 
more than just one of them. Its title is far from 
general; moreover, the introductory chapter— 
the original section of the volume—makes the 
reader acquainted with what Eulau obviously 
wants him to understand as the central theme 
of the entire collection, namely the quest for 
a more suitable analytical tool of inquiry into 
the political behavior of groups and individuals. 

The author states that political science has 
suffered from the “longstanding reluctance to 
take its methodological problems seriously.” 
While it has avoided the dispute raging in other 
social sciences between the “nominalists” and 
the “realists” (on the subject of the group), it 
has nevertheless failed to “come to grips with 
the methodological problems stemming from the 
simultaneity of individual and collective action.” 
Studies of the behavior of individuals in col- 
lectives, such as the comparative study of citi- 
zen behavior in five countries in the “classic” on 
civic culture by Almond and Verba, are, ac- 
cording to Eulau, legitimate tasks for political 
science but not an answer to his problem. 

Eulau believes that scholars Jacking an ade- 
quate analytical equipment and moving, more 
or less arbitrarily, among the different levels of 
analysis must inevitably become victims of one 
or another “fallacy of reasoning.” They either 
try to explain the observed phenomenon by 
analogy (the author recalls Dahl’s assumption, 
however cautious and qualified, that the politics 
of the community of New Haven could be 
viewed as a miniature edition of the national 
politics of the United States); or they infer 
the behavior of larger units from the elemen- 
tary units which compose it (or vice-versa), and 
thus succumb to the “fallacy of composition” 
or to the “fallacy of division.” 

As a way out, Eulau suggests a wholly new 
approach. First, he introduces the notion of 
“object unit” as distinct from “subject unit.” 
An object unit is the unit (an individual or a 
group) whose behavior is to be explained. A 
subject unit is the unit whose behavior is to 
be observed in order to explain the behavior 
of the object unit. The subject unit is observed 
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at another ievel (higher or lower) than its own, 
but it is explained at its own level. The dis- 
tinction between subject units and object units 
and between the levels of observation and the 
levels of explanation appears to the author as 
a necessary condition for political inquiry to 
cope with the fact that the behavior of groups 
and the behavior of their components constitute 
two parallel and simultaneous processes. Eulau, 
however, is not prepared to accept the current 
separation of the levels of analysis into micro- 
levels and macro-levels. Arguing that this clas- 
sification may be suitable for economics but not 
necessarily for political science, he proposes 
to replace the dichotomy by 41-polarity. Instead 
of dividing the analytical levels into two op- 
posite categories, the author would imagine 
them as one “micro-macro continuum.” What 
we have so far understood as moves, “upward” 
or “downward” on the “analytical ladder,” be- 
come now a series of shifts within this con- 
tinuum, towards the “micro-ppole” or towards the 
“macro-pole.” 

The subsequent twenty reprints which form 
the bulk of the volume are grouped into five © 
chapters, following the specific “accents” on 
theory, on method, on the linkages, on the 
structures, and on interpretation. I feel that 
if meant to illustrate the micro-macro approach, 
they meet this requirement only exceptionally. 
In fact, only a couple of the most recent articles 
do this, and then only partly, not even clearly 
bearing out the need for a new approach. It 
would, of course, be an ambitious goal indeed 
to document a new theory by writings. pub- 
lished before its final formulation. 

Most likely, the approach devised by Eulau 
in his book will not usher in the “new revolu- 
tion in political science” which David Easton 
predicted in his presidential eddress at the last 
annual meeting of the AFSA. Nevertheless, 
Eulau’s bock, already valuable because of the 
original contribution to the arsenal of research 
tools, will also be welcome to social scientists 
because it republishes many writings of more 
general interest. We would regret these falling 
into oblivion, regardless of whether they do or 
do not illustrate and suppor: Eulau’s most re- 
cent methocological discovery. 


Contemporcry Political Science: Toward Em- 
pirical Theory, edited by Itami pE SOLA 
Poot. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1967. 276 pp. $7.50. 


CHARLES H. McCarry 
California State College, Bakersfield 


Sociologists who expect to find in this work — 
a ‘sketch of the terrain staked out for sys- 
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tematic examination by political scientsts will 
be disappointed. The traditional areas of study 
which comprise the field are mentioned, Lut 
little attention is devoted to the scope of the 
discipline. Some novel hypotheses are acivanced 
and some interesting concepts are suggested 
as foci of attention. Nonetheless, those atten- 
tive to subtitles will also misjudge the book if 
. they expect to find in it well-developec deduc- 
tive, nomological accounts of politicel phenom- 
ena. 

The nine chapters are papers first delivered 
at plenary sessions of the 1966 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association. 
As such, they are related; but they fail to fit 
together into a well-structured volume. The edi- 
‘tor sought works which would assess the con- 
tributions of modern political science to knowl- 
edge contained in the classics of political theary 
and which would also evaluate the relewance of 
those classics for contemporary empirical re- 
search. His own contribution is one of zhe four 
which clearly fit the assignment. Pool confroats 
hypotheses from the classic literature relating 
political participation and stability with findings 
from recent empirical studies. Heinz Eulau as- 
setts that classic theories of representation fail 
to explain what happens in modern gove-n- 
ments. Yet he is convinced that samething 
which he refuses to define but which can be 
called representation does take place. Herbert 
Simon argues that changes in administrative 
theory often result from changes in the settings 
in which bureaucracies operate, Gabriel Almcnd 
contends that a separation-of-powers paradigm 
which gave coherence to the study of American 
politics for two centuries is being replaced by 
a systems approach which can comprehenc a 
greater range of phenomena and which offers 
greater scientific promise. 

Three other papers seem only tanzentially 
related to classic political thought. Karl Deutsch 
offers some predictions regarding the prospects 
of nationalism and international violence based 
‘on his use of communications theory, but the in- 
terested reader would have to examine Deutsch’s 
other works to arrive at an understanding of 
that theory. Lucian Pye argues that in newly 
developing states, which we often think of as 
relying on tradition, legitimacy may be more 
dependent on criteria of efficiency than it is 
in the United States and Europe. Edward Shils 
traces the history of privacy, identifies factors 
which lead to its increased violation, and cau- 
tions against the proposed National Date Center. 

The two remaining papers are primarily di- 
rected toward professional practices. Robert 
Dahli calls for an increased attention to <he 
‘normative evaluation of political systems. 
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Harry Eckstein explicates Weber’s views on 
the social scientist as policy advocate, conclud- 
ing that the gulf between the roles is becoming 
increasingly difficult to bridge. 

While these papers neither chart the bound- 
aries of the profession nor propose theories to 
guide research, they do attend to the future of 
political science. Author after author demon- 
strates agreement with Pool’s optimistic asser- 
tion: 

Our discipline is enjoying a new coherence, a 

pleasant sense of unity, a self-confident identity 

that fits its rapid growth and healthy mien. At 
least until some new generation of rebels comes 
along, we are enjoying a period in which sterile 
debate between camps can be put aside while we 


explore as serious men the interrelations of the 
different parts of our field. 


The mood of the discipline has changed radically 
in the four years since these papers were pre- 
sented. The failure of these established leaders 
in political science to forecast the short-run 
changes which the profession would undergo is 
disillusioning. One must hope that their views 
about political life in the wider society are 
more soundly based. 


Recent Sociology No. 1: On the Social Basis 
of Politics, edited by Hans PETER DREITZEL, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1969, 298 
pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


LYNN MCDONALD 
McMaster University 


Recent Sociology is the first of an annual 
series designed to present to the general reader 
currently important controversies in sociology. 
This first number considers the social basis of 
politics, and the others are to be similarly 
limited to a specific area. Selection criteria for 
articles (all published before) were that they 
should make a significant contribution to the 
ongoing debate on the subject, offer some new 
insights, and take a critical stance. On the whole 
the book fulfills its promise. One could safely 
give it to a colleague in a different field who 
wanted to know what sociology had to do with 
important things. The “general reader” for 
whom the collection was made will have to be 
a pretty serious reader; the material is well- 
written and of good quality, but not easy. It 
will be good for undergraduates, but the special- 
ist will have to go back to the original article 


_or book to get complete references. 


The twelve papers are grouped into five parts. 
The first section, “The Political Implications 
of Scciological Perspectives,” starts with a short 


paper on methodology. It contains much wis- 
dom, but in my opinion does not say anything 
Karl Popper has not already said. Birnbaum’s 
paper on “The Crisis in Marxist Sociology” is 
a tightly compressed presentation of unsolved 
issues in sociology. The limitations of the Marx- 
ist and bourgeois approaches for accounting 
for the phenomena are compared. Culture, the 
theory of the state, imperialism, and methodol- 
ogy are treated, as well as the usually included 
topic, social class. 

The second section, on social power, begins 
with a careful paper by Dennis Wrong on the 
problems of definition, not quite my idea of a 
contribution to an ongoing controversy. Todd 
Gitlin offers a critique on the dispute between 
the power elite and the pluralist interpretations 
of local political decision-making, including a 
good discussion of the role of ideology. Martin 
Oppenheimer’s “The Sociology of Participatory 
Democracy” is an uncritical description of the 
sociological value of the concept; it reveals 
considerable optimism about the future of par- 
ticipatory democracy itself. 

Maurice Pinard’s paper is a reformulation of 
mass society theory that gives more importance 
to the role of strain in stimulating recruitment 
to mass movements, as opposed to mere “con- 
duciveness” in the original model. Depending 
on the severity of strain, secondary associations 
may have a mobilizing or neutral effect, rather 
than a restraining effect as the original theory 
states. Daniel Katz analyzes the civil rights and 
anti-war movements in terms of system values, 
type of commitment to the system (symbolic, 
normative, or functional), and methods of con- 
flict resolution. 

Robin Blackburn’s paper in the “Social 
Classes and Political Participation” section is 
a useful compilation of the statistics on con- 
temporary and undiminished inequality in 
Britain—in income, wealth, and tax burden. 
Given that concerted efforts have been made 
to end this inequality, he believes that it bears 
investigation as a problem in “‘the sociology of 
exploitation.” The explanatory factors here, 
however, turn out to be factory conditions and 
the fact that the laborer must sell his labor 
for less than its worth, hardly an original con- 
tribution. Norbert Wiley analyzes American 
political conflict in reference to that class in- 
consistency found between Weber’s three types 
of class system: labour (employer-employee), 
credit (creditor-debtor), and the commodity 
market (buyer-seller). Rapaport makes a plausi- 
ble case for the existence of an intellectual 
“class” struggling for its own “class interests” 
against the power elite, particularly over Viet- 
nam. Classes are defined in terms of perceived 
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threats—which need not be economic. Thus, 
the right wing is threatened by social change, 
the mainstream by irreconcilable conflict, and 
the new left by any concentration of power. 

Tumin discusses the ironic situation that, al- 
though as early as the 1940’s, sociologists pre- 
dicted the racial problems and conflict of the 
1960’s, their findings have been ignored, first 
by governments, and then by militant blacks. 

The book ends, in my opinion, with the 
weakest paper; it is by one of the three non- 
sociological contributors, George Benello, The 
need for action against the “people killing” 
culture is presented by stringing together the 
assertions of a large number of diverse psycho- 
analysts, historians, philosophers, and others. 

Most of the writers considerately announce 
their own political commitment (typically 
radical non-violent), but the overall style of 
the book is clearly academic. 


The State in Capitalist Soctety, by RALPH 
MunisanD. New York: Basic Books, 1969. 
292 pp. $6.95. 


Joan HUBER RyTINA 
Unversity of Notre Dame 


The thesis of this book is that political equal- 


ity is impossible, except in a formal sense, `. 


under conditions of advanced capitalism (i.e., 
in highly industrialized nations where the major 
portion of economic activity is under private 
control). The analysis focuses on the United 
States, Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Japan. 

Miliband defines the state as a number of 
interacting institutions and asserts that its study 
is neglected because current political theory im- 
plicitly or explicitly assumes that some of the 
big traditional questions are resolved. The “cur- 
rent orthodoxy” is the _ pluralist-democratic 
view, which’ holds that the state is subject to 
crosscutting pressures and that its special role ` 
is to reconcile them; hence the notion of a 
power elite or ruling class is irrelevant. What 
is wrong with this theory, Miliband says, is not 
the insistence on the fact of competition, but 
the claim or assumption that organized interests 
compete on more or less equal terms. Drawing 
on comparative data, Miliband attempts to show 
that advanced capitalism necessarily results in - 
great social and economic inequality, which in 
turn necessarily results in great political in- 
equality. 

Although Miliband’s thesis has some similar- 
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: . ity to Mills’ Power Elite, their arguments differ 
_in structure. ‘Miliband first asks whether a 


dominant economic class exists. Citing Titmuss, 
Lampman, Kolko, H. P. Miller, and others on 
the distribution of income and ownership of 


` corporate property, he concludes that there is 


.a dominant economic class. The next question 


'`is whether such a class may properly be de- 


scribed as a ruling class. Miliband shows that 


the social origins of government personnel are 


‘ mostly business and professional, although cer- 


tainly there is a plurality of elites. At this point 
in the argument, Miliband diverges from Mills, 
who had assumed that common social origin 


- and interaction produced a tripartite elte with 


- common interests. Miliband points out that, 


although government personnel in advanced 
capitalism may and do differ on a host o7 issues, 


-fundamentally they are committed to -the pri- 


vate system of business. “Because of that com- 
mitment, and because of their belief that the 
national interest is inextricably bound up with 
the health and strength of capitalist enterprise, 
governments naturally seek to help busmess— 


_ and businessmen” (p. 76). This commitment to 


f 


k 


the private. enterprise system and to its eco- 
nomic rationality limits the freedom of action 
of government personnel on a multitude of 
issues and problems. Although all governments, 
right or left, do things that men of property 
resent, no government can afford to ignore the 
need to enjoy the confidence of business. 

What Miliband argues is that, to the extent 
that business activity remains in private hands, 
government personnel must make decisions that 


are good for business. Although Milibard does 


. not emphasize the point, his analysis clearly im- 
plies that the social origins of government per- 
sonnel are of relatively little consequerce be- 
cause, under advanced capitalism, serving “the 
national interest” is synonymous with serving 
private interests. 

Miliband tends to be cautious in the infer- 


- ences he draws from his data. An instance is 


his discussion of the tax structure. Tke fact 


‘that it has not affected inequality of wealth and 


income “more deeply than it has” is attributed 
to a bias in favor of the owners of capital. 


_. That Miliband gives the tax structure credit 


for “‘deeply” affecting inequality of income and 
wealth is a conservative position in view of the 
fact that the studies he cites cast great doubt 
on the common assumption that a redistribution 
has occurred in the past generation: we really 
know almost nothing about trends in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and very little about income. 

Altogether, this book merits the attention of 


anyone interested in political sociology. And 


for those who really care, the footnotes actually ~ 
se at the foot of the page. 
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Power and Change In the United States: Em- 
pirical Findings and Their Imphcations, by 
KENNETH M. Doipearze, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1969. 274 pp. Clothbound, 
$8.95. Paperbound, $3.95. 


ROBERT ALLEGRUCCI 
Wichita State University 
Dolbeare says that his book is an attempt 


“to merge empirical ‘reality’ with prescriptions 
for improvement.” This is a laudable undertak- 


ing. Regrettably, the gap between attempt and 
execution is immense. The predicted union be- - 


tween factual findings and political amelioration 
is not consummated in this volume. 

This book is a collection of thirteen empirical 
studies by some of the leading students of 
American politics, all originally published be- 
tween 1959 and 1968. Dolbeare selected them 
as being representative of the “ ‘is’ of power 
and change in American politics.” Though the 
articles are few in number and parochially 
selected from the works of political scientists, 
the author deserves at least some thanks for 
assembling a generally impressive, representa- 
tive sample of empirical political science in the 
decade of the 60's. 

The studies are organized under- four major 
headings: “Elites,” “Values and Ideology,” 
“Mass-Elite Linkage,” and “Political Change 
Processes.” Students familiar with the litera- 
ture will discover na new material, although 
Dolbeare includes an introduction and two 
rather extensive concluding essays. 

In my opinion, this book may have potential 
value for use as a supplemental text to provide 
beginning students of political science with an 
introduction to varieties of empirical findings. 
Sociologists and other behavioral scientists will 
doubtless find little here’ to supplement their 
empirical or theoretical knowledge of the nature 
and distribution of power.in the United States. 

In addition to presenting a collection of em- 
pirical findings descriptive of the American 
political process, the author’s purpose is two- 
fold: (1) to utilize these empirical findings to 
evaluate certain aspects: of the American politi- 
cal process, particularly in the area of political 
change; and (2) to apply these empirical find- 
ings to the concerns of political theory. 

Dolbeare believes that “if we knew the an- 
swers to some of these factual questions, we 
would be ready to make ,the value judgments 


necessary to action in politics.” The factual © 
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answers presented in this collection are poorly 
integrated. This results in ‘considerable vague- 
ness in the author’s position concerning the use 
of empirical data to evaluate the political proc- 
ess. Dolbeare’s treatment of the process of 
political change is a case in point. Ambiguity 
in his position arises from two sources: (1) 
There is no clear and precise definition of a 


-value judgment and its propinquity to the em- 


pirical process. (2) It is never clear whether 
empirical findings concerning the power struc- 
ture are to be used to determine the feasibility 
of political change or to make prophylactic 
evaluations about proposed political charges. He 
fails to differentiate between the likelihood of 
the enactment of a prescription for political 
change and the decision as to which of the 
competing prescriptions for political change is 
the most “virtuous,” i.e., leads to political better- 
ment; he also fails to demonstrate precisely 
how empirical findings prepare one to select 
this most “virtuous” political change. Empirical 
data can serve the first function, but not the 
second. It is a hopeless undertaking to employ 
empirical data to decide among fundamental 
value judgments: If there is agreement on cer- 
tain values, then empirical data can be em- 
ployed to specify the conditions necessary to 
reaching these goals, but not to assess their 
ethical validity. 

Perhaps the major shortcoming of the book 
ig that the empirical findings and the concerns 
of systematic political theory are not linked 
together. The author suggests means for de- 
scribing the process of political change and 
offers occasional informative insights, but rarely 
addresses the more pressing problem of theory 
building. There are few instances where em- 
pirical findings are employed toward the de- 
velopment of a more adequate methodological 
and conceptual basis for the study of political 
power and political change. 

The development of a science of political 
behavior demands the abandonment of this 
kind of fruitless undertaking, which seeks to 
subvert scientific findings into a rationale for 
making fundamental value judgments. The more 
meaningful use of empirical findings rests in 
the systematic development of political theory 
—undoubtedly the primary impetus for the em- 
pirical research here included—not in an effort 
“to establish a set of criteria with which to 
take on contemporary proposals for our politi- 
cal betterment.” i 

What, then, does the miscellany do? It gives 
the reader a look at some of the best political 
empirical research conducted in the last ten 
years, but it fails to explain the political process. 


i 


$ 
Mass Communications and American Empire, 
by HERBERT I. SCHILLER. New York: Augus- 
tus M. Kelly, 1969.-170 pp. $9.00. 


VERONICA Maz 
Georgetown University 


Those interested in the evolution of the 
American radio and television systems, their 
influence in the world, and how they have be- 
come objects of political and economic inter- 
ests in the United States will find this book of 
great value. 

One of Schiller’s major themes is that a global 
communications network has emerged and is 
being influenced by the structure operating in 
the United States. This American communica- 
tion system, instead of being used to increase 
the range of information and cultural experi- 
ence, is a device that serves the needs of the 
market rather than those of the people. More- 
over and unfortunately, emarging and develop- 
ing countries around the world are patterning 
their communication systems after the Ameri- 
can one. l 

Schiller treats this subject clearly and con- 
cisely. He begins with an introduction titled 
“Electronics and Economics Serving an Ameri- 
can Century.” He continues with the discussion 
of the rise of the commercial broadcast system 
and how it has developed into a complex within 
which is traced the evolution of the United 
States governmental broadcast structure, the 
military take-over, and the rise of the military- 
industrial team. He explains how the .commu- 
nications system has been used for crisis man- 
agement by the military. Finally, there is an 
analysis of the global American electronics 
invasion and its impact. 

As radio and television heve grown, they have 
not developed into exciting new possibilities for 
human enlightenment. Instead, “the discovery 
of radio (and later television), came out of 
inventive minds, but the development of these 
media was determined at all points by the 
market system which surrounded them, Busi- 
ness balance sheets, intent on profitability and 
unconcerned with human realization, enveloped 
broadcast communications.” 

The domestic radio and television system has 
evolved into a complex with intensive govern- 
mental controls. Since radio’s introduction in 
the United States, it has been regulated by 
Federal authorities, until today “it is surrounded 
by a formidable industrial-military < sheath.’ 
This communications system has been used tc 
extinguish conflicts over much of the earth’: 
surface by what Schiller calls “the art of crisis 
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Management—to oversee and sometimes over- 
power primitive economies steeped in social 
misery if they give any sign of rebellion.” 

Schiller concludes that the world’s desperate 
communication needs for literacy and education 
are deeply dependent upon and influenced by 
the communications system that operates in the 
United States. American power transcends all 
national boundaries. “The prospect for a genu- 
inely international space communications sys- 
tem which operated to satisfy global educational 
and cultural aspirations, is heavily dependent 
on the degree to which American domestic space 
communications are utilized for the social bene- 
fit of its own population.” 


The Intellectual Migration: Europe and 
America, 1930-1960, edited by DoNnaLp 
FLEMING and BERNARD Baityn. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (Tne Bel- 
knap Press), 1969. 748 pp. $12.95. 


Morris I. BERKOWTIZ 
University of Pittsburgh 


Among Adolph Hitlers other accomplish- 
ments must be counted the complete restyling 
of American intellectual life: hundreds, perhaps 
. thousands, of middle-European intellectvals ran 
before the holocaust and settled in other parts 
of the west, notably the United States, The 
sociology of American scientific, artistic, and 
cultural life will never be understood urtil this 
numerically small but intellectually overpower- 
ing input has been analyzed in a systematic and 
meaningful way. Unfortunately, the present 
book provides some raw materials for this 
analysis but does not attempt the analysis it- 
self: it is a non-book. Every essay within it 
has merit, but there is little justification for 
binding them in the same volume. For the so- 
cial scientist interested in his own discipline, 
the essays by Paul Lazarsfeld (on the develop- 
ment of empirical social research techniques in 
Europe and the United States) and T. W. 
Adorno’s largely personal reminiscence have 
much to’ offer. Jean and George Mandl2r pro- 
vide an analytic statement about the develop- 
- ment of experimental psychology; Marie Jahoda 
does the same for psychoanalysis. These are all 
welcome contributions to the history of social 
science. There is also a fascinating set of 300 
short biographies of notable migrants. 

There are pieces about physics, architecture, 
literature, and symbolic logic, all conzerning 
people who migrated, but none of them is sys- 
tematically related to any theme other than 


that. No analytic first or last chapter ties to- 
gether any of these pieces. It is difficult to see, 
for example, why Leo Szilard’s fascinating 
memoir (transcribed from a tape recording) 
about the moral consequences of membership 
in the group of distinguished scientists who de- 
veloped the atomic bomb should be associated 
in the same volume with an analysis of why 
Kurt Lewin could not break into the “American 
academic psychological establishment” (p. 405). 
Gay’s ‘anecdotal and often unconvincing de- 
scription of the culture of the Weimar re- 
public does not adequately set the scene for 
what follows. It does not clearly outline the 
role of the immigrant in that culture prior to 
migration, and it fails to indicate that their 
leaving had any great impact, leaving us to 
assume that it was Hitler himself who destroyed 
the Weimar culture and created the intellectual 
Migration. This may well.be true, but it should 
be clearly stated. 

In short, this is an unsatisfying book that 
starts nowhere and goes nowhere, but does con- 
tain some interesting and important materials 
for the historian and the sociologist of science. 

The publisher, judging from the price tag, is 
not overly concerned with beating back inflation. 


Scientists în American Soctety, by WALTER 
HrescH. New York: Random House, 1968. 
174 pp. Paperbound. $2.25. 


GEORGE I. J. DIXON 
Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point 


Hirsch is to be commended for a straight- 
forward, uncluttered, concise presentation of 
carefully selected data on scientists in Ameri- 
can society. The work is organized into five 
areas of exploration. In “Who are Scientists” 
Hirsch undermines the mystique of romance 
in and about the sciences, demonstrating clearly 
that there is much that is mundane and ordinary 
in the origins and characters of scientists, and 
showing that scientists are likely to emerge 
more often from lower middle and working 
class strata. They are politically liberal, but 
not widely read outside their fields, and devote 
little time to reading even in their fields. The 
rewards of scientific endeavor are probably 
other than money, for the median salary of 
scientists is about $12,000 per year. Yet, this 
is a rise from lower middle-class origins. Hirsch 
modestly suggests more probing studies of the 
social-econamic-political character of scientists. 
Incidentally, the results of studies of the image 
of the scientist held by people (particularly 
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youth) do not square with other facts regard- 
ing our science-oriented culture. 

“The Setting of Scientific Work” contrasts 
the amount of scientific effort in the settings 
of the universities, government, industry and 
the military. Government and industry show 
extraordinary turnover and mobility of sci- 
entists from the setting; university jobs— 
which tend to be liked—are the most stable al- 
though not the best economically. However, 
scientists frequently move from the university 
base into and out of industry and government, 
often enriching themselves materially. 

The chapters on the “Setting of Scientific 
Work” and “The Organizational Problems of 
Science” raise most provocative, at times very 
frightening, issues. How institutions, agencies, 
government, ideology, and even school admin- 
istrations and politicians govern the direction 
and intensity of the pursuit of knowledge must 
become a more profound concern for humanistic 
social scientists as well as other scientists. There 
is a quiet urgency in Hirsch’s analysis, pointed 
up in a final, brief, pungent chapter on “Science 
and Action,” in which Hirsch observes that it 
is not necessarily the best in science who enter 
the administrating of science—and the higher 
the administrative rank, the more conservative 
and prejudicial is the scientist. 


The American Myth of Success: From Horatio 
Alger to Norman Vincent Peale, by RICHARD 
Weiss. New York: Basic Books, 1969. 276 
pp. $6.95. 


Harvey E. GOLDBERG 
University of Iowa 


At a time when many researchers are examin- 
ing Weber’s hypothesis in non-Western societies, 
Richard Weiss (a historian) has chosen to take 
a closer look at the connections between reli- 
gious and economic orientations within Ameri- 
can culture. Weiss finds, as do others, that some- 
times Weber’s ideas have been overcondensed 
and grassly applied. Thus, while Weber at- 
tempted to demonstrate the subtle effects of 
religious commitments on economic behavior, 
most students of 19th century America have 
been content to state how the emphasis on 
material success, derived from the Protestant 
ethic, supported the rapid industrialization of 
the United States. 

Weiss traces the American myth of success 
from its beginnings in Puritan guides to the 
conduct of life, to contemporary figures such 
as Peale. He treats the success myth as one 
element in a total world view that (1) under- 
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goes change (e.g, as a scientific cosmology 
replaces a religious one) and (2) contains stable 
components, such as the assumption that the 
individual can decide his fate in an ultimately 
ordered universe. 

Weiss speaks of “myth” as being a set of 
beliefs that bridges the gap between values (the 
“dream” of wealth encouraged by rapid indus- 
trial growth) and perceived reality. He chal- 
lenges the accepted view that the Alger stories 
promoted the desire for limitless wealth. His 
own interpretation of those stories is as follows: 


Straddling the worlds of the rural countryside 
and the urban metropolis, “they) preserved the 
purity of the one while conveying the excitement 
of the otner. In these stories, readers might find 
the reconciliation between different modes of life 
realities so harshly denied. People uprooted by 
the eddies of change found a kindred spirit in 
Alger, who, like them, was a stranger in a new 
society (p. 60). 


In analvzing cultural developments, one of 
Weiss’ analytic techniques is to pinpoint links 
between potentially disparate belief systems. 
For example, he discusses the “new thought” 
idealist philosophies that developed in the 
twentieth century and their relation to philo- 
sophical pragmatism. The idealists stressed that 
belief can affect reality and justified “mind- 
power” by citing its utility on the path to 
success. “On the level of symbol the pursuit 
of the material and the pursuit of the ideal 
have a symbiotic relationship in the American 
mind that is one of the . . . enduring marks of 
our culture” (p. 149). 

In relating symbol to society, Weiss is, sensi- 
tive to the manifold and sometimes contra- 
dictory ways in which belief can influence ac- ` 
tion. While the success myth undoubtedly 
encouraged acquiescence to some of the strains 
of laissez-faire economics, its claim that success 
is available to all meant that it could be shared 
by advocates of social reform. With regard to 
personality, Weiss shows how the overdetermin- 
ing Freudian notion of the subconscious, when 
cross-bred with the American belief in mind- 
power, becomes the key to the freedom and 
creativity of the individual, unlocking the door 
to achievement and success. 

In considering these cu'tural trends Weiss 
utilizes such genres as guides to living, novels, 
inspirational tracts, and the writings of such 
people as Emerson, William James, and William 
Alanson White. The question that occurs to 
me is whether there are any historical tech- 
niques for delineating more precisely who are 
the “consumers” of the ideas that he dis- 
cusses. Somewhat curiously, there is little men- 
tion of “social scientists” who have dealt with 
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American “social character,” “values,” end the 
like: In any event, sociologists dealing with 
these subjects should not ignore this book. 


‘The Great Society's Poor Law: A New Ap- 
proach to Poverty, by SAR A, Levitan. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins ee 1969. 
348 pp. $7.95. 


SALLY Bouro VAN TiL 
Bryn Mawr College 


As the national concern over poverty fades 
into historical perspective, Sar Levitan’s ac- 
count of the origin and implementation of tke 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is an im- 
portant reminder of the urgency of this social 
problem. His recounting of those days when 
the War on Poverty was declared and victory 
predicted has the aura of a golden age when 
all was thought possible. As Levitan follows 
the act through to the establishment of OEO, 
problems of financing, staffing, and administra- 
tion arise and the goal of eliminating poverty 
fades fast. His detailed account of the various 
programs administered by OEO—Community 
Action, Head Start, Upward Bound, legal ser- 
vices, community health centers, birth control, 
VISTA, rural loans, migrant assistance, Indian 
Community Action Program, and Job Corps— 
brings this “drop in the bucket” attempt into 
’ ‘even sharper perspective. 

In his conclusion, Levitan indicates that the 
elimination of poverty cannot be a practical 
goal, “given the current political climate” (pp. 
317-318). Though Levitan, an economist, is 
everywhere disposed to label the political cE- 
mate as restraining and constraining, the sociol- 
ogist will find that evidence for this pervasive 
assumption is lacking in the book. Vet it is 
precisely this assumption that limits Levitan’s 
critique to a narrow view of what was possible, 
. given these limitations, rather than allowing a 
‘ real questioning of priorities and pcssibilities 
in the War on Poverty. 

Thus Levitan’s evaluation begins, not with 
a theory of causes and cures of poverty, but 
with the limited framework of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. This leads him to an evalua- 
tion on the basis of empirical analysis alone. 
But empirical analysis suffers severely, as the 
author points out frequently, from the lack of 
good “hard” data concerning the programs he 
is attempting to analyze. Levitan himself de- 
cided to rule out the use of cost-benefit studies 
in his evaluation. While there are serious prok- 
lems with these studies, it is unfortunate that 
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good ones, like Glen Cain’s “Benefit/Cost Esti- 
mates for Job Corps,” are overlooked. 

When evaluation studies are cited, it is often 
only. their conclusions, and not their data, that 
are presented. Thus, the reader must go through 
listed sources to obtain the available facts. In- 
deed, much space is devoted to describing these 
complicated programs; less space is allotted to 
evaluation, except in the case of a very good 
review of the Job Corps—which is reprinted 
from an earlier study by the author (Antt- 
poverty Work and Training Efforts: Goals and 
Reality}. 

The lack of an over-all focus or frame of 
reference in a book packed with important in- 
formation will pose problems for some readers. 
Critical issues are raised only in passing, For 
example, Levitan states that “meaningful help 
for the five million aged poor . . . was pre- 
cluded by budgetary constraints”? (p. 11). But 
why a war to eliminate poverty that fails to 
deal with the largest single category of poor 
persons? This question, and others like it, are 
not answered and not even adequately con- 
fronted. Again Leviten notes that failure to 
develop program goals limits evaluation (p. 
71)—a very importart point, and certainly a 
limiting factor in Levitan’s program-oriented 
evaluation. He offers no analysis, however, of 
why such program goals were never developed 
or clarified. 

The War on Poverty is criticized as suffer- 
ing from a “paucity of alternative ideas.” Re- 
publicans, Levitan suggests, would have made 
changes to improve the bill, had they been 
given a chance. But what these important 
changes might have been, or what other ideas 
should have been considered, Levitan does not 
say. His conclusion is that because of lack of 
data, we can’t judge programs; but the elimina- 
tion of poverty is unrealistic. He proposes that 
OEO be retained as a research and demonstra- 
tion agency, a concept of its role that coincides 
with that of President Nixon. 

The approach of this book represents a nar- 
row focus on the problems of poverty and the 
poor—-as touched by OEO and the programs 
it administers. This approach of studying the 
poor in isolation from the rest of society is a 
product of the rediscovery of poverty in the 
1960's. It is now difficult to justify a study of 
poverty that excludes examination of the society 
that produced the poverty. Sociological concepts 
of social class, social structure, and social in- 
equality are coming to be viewed as necessary 
supplements to the economic and psychological 
variables used in the study of the poor. Levi- 
tan’s book, however, focuses almost entirely on 
the latter variables. 
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Industrial. Democracy: The Soctology of Par- 
ticipation, by PauL BLUMBERG. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. 278 pp. $6.00. 


DONALD AUSTER 
St. Lawrence University 


This book deals with the subject of “work- 
ers’ management,” that is, ‘workers’ decision- 
making powers on the job.” The topic is 
presented from an “issue-oriented” perspective, 
because the author believes that it is a neglected 
area of sociological concern, despite ample evi- 
dence of its value. For Blumberg, a restructur- 
ing of industrial organization that provides 
workers with a genuine and significant degree of 
managerial power is the only realistic solution to 
the problem of worker alienation. 

The book begins with a review of experi- 
mental studies (including Lewin, French and 
Coch, and Bavelas and Lippitt) that point to 
a heightened degree of efficiency and satisfac- 
tion in participation-oriented groups. However, 
the major effort in this examination is a rein- 
terpretation of the Mayo experiments in the 
Relay Assembly Test Room. Blumberg’s anal- 
ysis indicates that both Mayo and his critics 
failed to recognize the significance of a crucial 
variable in those studies, “the ‘accidental’ in- 
troduction of a considerable measure of ‘work- 
shop democracy’” (p. 34). The original studies, 
although noting this effect, proceeded to focus 
on status as a prime factor in increased pro- 
ductivity and job satisfaction. They failed to 
realize that enhanced status was the result of 
an antecedent variable: increased worker par- 
ticipation in decisions concerning the job. Un- 
fortunately this error has become part of the 
basic assumptions of the entire “human rela- 
tions in industry” school. Anyone rereading 
Mayo will find ample evidence for Blumberg’s 
conclusion. However, critics such as Carey 
(“The Hawthorne Studies,” ASR, June, 1968) 
and Sykes (“Economic Interests and the Haw- 
thorne Research: A Comment,” Human Rela- 
tions, August, 1965) raise so many questions 
about the validity of the original findings that 
Blumberg may possibly be making the right 
interpretation of the wrong data. 

Those studies that find worker participation 
groups unsuccessful (e.g., Dubin, et al., Lead- 
ership and Productivity: Some Facts of Indus- 
trial Life) are rejected on the grounds that 
they did not involve significant participation; 
furthermore, they only indicate that produc- 
tivity did not increase. Blumberg is concerned 
with reducing alienation, not increasing pro- 
ductivity. His most formidable criticism is di- 
rected at Clegg’s, New Approach to Industrial 
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Management, which he apparently considers 
the “bête noire” of “workers management.” 
Clegg’s position is described as one that requires 


_ strong trade unions that maintain a stance as 


the “loyal opposition” to management—in Gal-- 
braith’s terms, a countervailing force. However, 
if workers become “managers,” the result would 
be merely the creation of a different type of 
managerial power over lower echelon workers 
and their jobs. Blumberg responds to this 
logic by arguing that a workers’ management 
would incl:de nonunionized workers and that 
democracy and power would remain in the 
hands of the workers because an elected work- 
ers’ management could be held accountable. 

An examination is then made of the actual 
organization of workers’ managément in various 
countries, especially Yugoslavia, where it is re- 
lated to Titoism and compared with the English 
guild system. The organizational structure of 
the Yugoslav workers’ management consists of 
an elected workers’ council and a management 
board selected by the council. These councils, 
through the management board, are concerned 
with the proper operation of the enterprise. 
Actual plant operations are conducted by a 
director selected jointly by the workers’ coun- ° 
cil and the “Jocal people’s committee” (Com- 
mumnist party). 

Blumberg concedes that the Yugoslav experi- 
ence is neither “a clear-cut failture, nor a clear- 
cut success” but admires it for providing the 
framework for an ideal type of workers’ man- : 
agement. Surpisingly enough, Clegg, in his own 
analysis of the Yugoslav workers’ councils writ- 
ten a decade ago, also concludes that the ver- 
dict is not yet in. 

“Workers management” appears to be a 
sound treatment for alienation; whether it 
proves to be the ultimate cure remains’ to be 
seen, Will it overcome such traditional organi- 
zational problems as apathy and oligarchy? In 


a Yugoslav survey, which Blumberg concedes ` 


was characterized by “attractive answers for 
the workers to gravitate towards and conclu- , 
sions nicely harmonizing with the regime’s offi- 
cial ideology” (p. 228), only a little more than 
half of the workers expressed a willingness to 
serve on the workers’. council. 

The book includes a penetrating but pessi- 
mistic appraisal of various popular proposals 
for solving the problem of worker alienation. 
They can be partially summarized as follows: 
(1) leisure: work will remain the central life 
activity of man for sometime to come, and 
leisure has meaning only in contrast to work; 
(2) automation: its technology is not likely to 
have a significant impact on most of the world 
for generetions; (3) anti-industrialism: man 
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must find meaning in life and work within an 
urban industrial world from which there is no 
escape; (4) job enlargement: it probably can- 
not be applied to a significant number of jobs, 
it may be costly, and it may result in job ds- 
placement. All of these proposals are basically 
‘unsatisfactory because they dwell either on 
avoiding work or changing its technology, 
whereas the problem demands an alteration in 
‘the social organization of industry. While oné 
may quarrel with some of Blumberg’s argu- 
‘ ments—for example, is it inconceivable that 
leisure activities may of themselves provide 
identity and status—he raises provocative ques- 
tions about current ideas for reducing worker 
alienation. 

Despite the author’s prefatory remark that 
“the reader will not find herein a model of 
value-free sociology,” the book presents an im- 
pressive case for worker participation and ex- 
amines a wide array of data in a systematic 
and convincing fashion. It provides an impcr- 
tant sourcebook on this topic, valuable not only 
to students of industrial organization kut also 
to those concerned with participation and alien- 
ation in universities, political parties, religious 
` organizations, and elsewhere. 


-The Peripheral Worker, by DEAN Morse. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 202 
pp. $7.50. 


F. WILLIAM HowTon 
; City University of New York 


Unemployment in 1965 was 4.6%, but under- 
employment was nearly ten times greater. Of 
the 76 million persons in the labor force, 25 
to 30 million worked less than full time for 
a full year, i.e., were “peripheral” workers. 
Every five years since 1950 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics hag issued work experience surveys 
_ that report the incidence of partial employ- 
ment. Considering it likely that margiral par- 
ticipation in the world of work means marginal 
participation in society, Morse draws on this 
data to characterize the peripheral worker and 
to raise questions of fact and social policy about 
leisure, skill, age and sex, industry, bureaucracy, 
and racial discrimination. 

Peripheral workers mostly are young, od, 
nonwhite, or women, and are employed in agri- 
culture, trade, or service industries. They are 
the demographic groups (except agricultural 
workers) most acutely affected by prob-ems 2f 
the inner city. The young have trouble gaining 

entry into the market for decent, regular, wel- 


paying jobs. Women and the aged often do not 
have adequate incomes. Nonwhites frequently 
are still the last hired and the first fired. 

Contrary to the widespread assumption, mar- 
ginal employment status (Morse calls it periph- 
erality) is not directly related to the rate of 
unemployment, nor is it necessarily bad. Inter- 
mittent work and part-time work provide some 
women and retired persons with discretionary 
income and social involvement, and some young 
people and immigrants to the city with the 
socialization they need to find and keep a regu- 
lar job. On the other hand, it is a social evil 
when the work is involuntary, poorly paid, 
stigmatized, or irrelevant as preparation for 
those who want to advance into continuous 
full-time employment. 

A particularly significant finding, although it 
is undeveloped in the book, is that nonwhite 
males in their prime years are more than twice 
as likely as comparable whites to be intermit- 
tently employed, and nearly three times as likely 
to be emploved part-time. It seems fair to infer 
that the differential in life opportunities and 
chances in the market between whites and non- 
whites constitutes a class situation. If true, this 
strikingly contradicts the piece of conventional 
wisdom that portrays the main drift of the 
times as being toward a classless social order. 

I have picked out an undeveloped finding for 
comment because it reveals a certain color 
blindness that runs throughout the book. The 
fact is noted that big bureaucratic industrial 
organizations irrationally screen out applicants 
for employment on actuarial grounds (lack of 
high school diploma, driver’s license, bank ac- 
count, clean police record, and the like), but 
little attention is given to the selective handicap 
this imposes on nonwhites: firms that do this 
are generally in industries that have the choicer 
blue-collar jobs. Instead the greater peripheral- 
ity of the nonwhite worker is attributed, albeit 
sympathetically, to an aversion to the world 
of work fostered by the discontinuity between 
the kind of work available to ghetto youth and 
the demanding nature of regular, full-time em- 
ployment. This psychological explanation of a 
social structural phenomenon is obviously defi- 
cient: if the largest part of the nonwhite’s pe- 
ripherality is attributed to his relatively fixed 
set of attitudes and behavior patterns, the so- 
cial dropout syndrome, there is no way to ac- 
count for the disproportionate gains made by 
the Negro in the United States during the 
periods of acute labor shortage of the two world 
wars, gains barely maintained after the scarcity 
subsided. 

The book is flawed but nonetheless stimulat- 
ing and valuable. Peripherality, largely over- 
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looked by social scientists, offers a key to un- 
derstanding the experience of work in’ relation 
to the changing life situation of several signifi- 
cant social categories, particularly urban blacks. 


Work, Youth, and Unemployment, edited by 
MELVIN HERMAN, STANLEY SaporskKy, and 
BERNARD ROSENBERG. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1968. 675 pp. $12.00. 


EMILY S. MACLACHLAN 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Two of the editors are connected with the 
Graduate School of Social Work of New York 
University, while the third is professor of so- 
ciology at the City College of New York. The 
selections are from professional journals, gov- 
ernment publications, parts of books, and media 
such as Fortune and The Wall Street Journal. 
Several of the articles were prepared especially 
for this volume, and the publication dates run 
from the early fifties to the mid-sixties. The 
pieces reflect the thinking of the Center for 
the Unemployed at NYU’s School of Social 
Work, and range from the early history of our 
child labor and public education laws through 
the changing nature of our labor force and the 
rather long history of our juvenile delinquency. 
The book is designed to be helpful to the thou- 
sands of persons now trying to increase the 
employability and the employment of young 
people, especially school drop-outs and alienated 
youngsters of the central cities. In addition to 
its usefulness as background reading for wel- 
fare workers and for those who teach or design 
remedial programs for deprived youth, the book 
might well be placed upon the reading lists of 
college classes in community organization, so- 
cial problems, crime and delinquency, economic 
history, and education foundations. 

As Jobn M. Martin points out in the chapter 
on “Lower-Class Delinquency and Work Pro- 
grams,” not only Western industrial societies, 
but medieval societies before them, have con- 
stantly cited unemployment, idleness, poverty, 
and deprivation as explanations for crime and 
delinquency (p. 442). It is only in the last 15 
years of affluence that we have begun to ques- 
tion poverty and idleness as the surest causes 
of crime and have fallen back upon broken 
homes and emotional disturbances as explana- 
tions. Yet no certain cause-effect relationship 
has yet been positively proven between poverty 
and delinquency or between fatherless homes 
and delinquency. As for unemployment, there 
seems to be more evidence that it may be a 
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contributing factor to adult crime than to youth- 
ful offenses (p. 443). | 
Whatever combination of factors must be 
present in an affluent society to bring about vari- 
ous types of deviant behavior, the authors 
marshall quantities of evidence to refute a 
number of popular assumptions in this area. 
One of the popular myths challenged by recent 
research is the notion that in an advanced in- 
dustrial economy the majority of jobs require 
increasing amounts of formal education. As 
Charles E. Silberman (“What Hit the Teen- 
agers,” p. 51) and Marcia Freedman (“Getting 
Hired, Getting Trained,” p. 187) point out, 
new and old types of entry jobs are available 
in the sales and service fields; and most job 
skills can be rather quickly learned on the job. 
Yet many personal service jobs are distasteful 
to American teengage boys who see them as 
menial. Middle-class youths who may actually 
yearn for work helpful to people find any kind 
of vacation and part-time wcrk more available 


because of their background and family con- _ 


nections, yet income from a job .is only one 
of several sources of income for these kids. 
Middle-class girls are willing to serve as nurses’ 
aides in hospitals, but not slum boys who find 
more exciting ways than work to validate their 
masculinity. 

We lack the British tradition of service with- 
out servility, a fact that explains why American 
tourists encounter so many adolescents at work 
in British and European hotels and pensions 
as dining room attendants and caretakers of 
bedrooms and baths. The help-wanted columns 
of British newspapers are full of job openings 
for sixteen-and-seventeen-year-olds, the age 
group we Americans firmly believe should be 
in school. Yet we are beginning to realize that 
our laws and customs restricting paid employ- 
ment of school-age youngsters are a mixed 


blessing. It is nice to have the doors to the” 


dining salon of a British liner politely held 
open by fresh-faced lads of thirteen (rather 


than .by an electric eye), yet we automatically ` 


wonder why these boys are not at home and in 
school. 

We sociologists are fond of pointing out ‘to 
our students the many perscnal rewards de- 
rived from work (at least in the past) quite 
aside from income. We like to dwell upon the 
need for work that is both personally meaning- 
ful and socially useful if individuals are to 
maintain self-esteem, community respectability, 
and a sense of satisfaction in meeting a chal- 
lenge and creating something tzat someone else 
wants. For humanitarian reasons and to stabil- 
ize the economy, we seem bent-upon granting a 
guaranteed minimum income to everyone re- 
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ġardless of employment, yet the nex: great 
demand on the part of those under 25 may be 
the demand for self-validating, meaningful work. 
Since many'of our economic experts, have de- 
‘creed that U.S. society can control inflation 
' only at the price of painfully large numbers of 
. unemployed adult men, perhaps more research 
on the social and personal meanings of steady 
employment at respectable pay should have 
been included in this compendium. 
~ Advanced industrial societies of Europe are 
learning that one can have too many engineers, 
` architects, or lawyers for the available posi- 
tions. In spite of the great differences in the 
timing and content of public education in West- 
em nations (in contrast to our own). we all 
seem to.end up with about the same percentage 
of professionals. Presumably as more profes- 
Sionals are trained, the professions will eventu- 
ally contain many marginal individuals unable 
to find positions. Medicine seems to be the 
_ outstanding exception to this threat of over- 
_ supply, since doctors arè in short supply every- 
where. It is doubtful that even the most cen- 
trally planned communist nations are succeed- 
ing any better in foreseeing and edjusting 
manpower ttaining to future job openings. 
Sixty years ago we feared that the adolescent 
_ boys at work on family farms and in small 
businesses would enter the industrial labor 
market to drive: down the wages of fathers. 
Today these boys (those willing to work) are 
.competing not with their fathers but with their 
mothers, as great numbers of middle-aged 
women are seeking and getting low-paid, rou- 
~ tine employment. The teenage son who once 
dropped out of school to support his widowed 
- mother and his younger sisters is now sup 
` ported by his widowed mother or his girl friend, 
‘and he drops out of school not for economic 
reasons but because he is bored and frustrated. 


Power, Poverty, and Urban Policy, edited by 
WARNER BLOOMBERG, Jr. and Henry J. 
ScHMANDT. Volume II of Urban Afairs 
Annual Reviews. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1968. 604 pp. $20.00. 


James R. HUDSON 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


This second volume in the Urban Affairs 
Annual Reviews series differs from the first 
‘volume in giving less attention to social sci- 
ence analysis and putting greater emahasis on 
social criticism. Some of the authors call for 
' ‘major alterations in existing structures. But 

the change strategies they propose follow the 
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liberal ‘traditions of social reform—not revolu- 
tionary precepts. 

The editors have done a commendable job 
in bringing together a diverse group of writers, 
and their perceptive introductory essays knit 
the presentations together in a way not often 
found in essay collections. They include cross- 
cultural data, thereby calling attention to two 
problems faced by those engaged in research 
and policy formation: the ubiquity of poverty 
in the world and the difficulty of establishing 
adequate operational definitions of poverty, 
impoverishment, and political power in cross- 
cultural studies. l 

Part I, entitled “Affluence and Poverty: Some 
Basic Dimensions of the Problem,” includes 
Ornati’s stimulating essay, “The Spatial Dis- 
tribution of Urban Poverty.” His central theme 
is that`one of the functions of modern cities is 
to transform the poor in-migrant into the non- 
poor participant in urban life—and the mean- 
ing here is- modem life. The continued pres- 
ence of the poor in urban areas indicates a 
universal failure of cities to perform this func- 


tion. He also analyzes alternative ‘explanations . 


of “intercity distribution of poverty according 
to causes” in the United States: Thus, if an 
income of $5,000 is taken as the poverty line, 
the different rates of poverty in cities can be 
explained by the presence of low-paying in- 
dustries; if $4,000, the explanation is based 
upon a city’s labor-capital coefficient ratios 
between skilled and unskilled workers; and, 
finally, if $3,000, demographic composition is 
the critical independent variable. This exposi- 
tion points’ out the difficulty in establishing 
“explanations” for poverty and the importance 
for both theory and research of the operational 
definitions chosen. 

In the second section, “Urban Institutions 
and the Deprived,” the authors attack certain 
social institutions—econbmic, medical, legal, and 
religious. Schorr’s discussion of housing, which 
is a summary of some of his earlier work, calls 
our attention to the lack of clear theoretical 
and empirical statements that link poverty and 
housing. It is surprising, as he notes, that so 
little is known about the consequences of in- 
adequate housing for health, education, and 
community involvement. A practicing’ minister, 
George Webber, laments the failure of religious 
institutions to come to' grips with the problem 
of poverty. The failure comes from several 
sources. On the one hand, churches have -pros- 
pered, as have many of their middle-class 
parishioners, and are' unwilling to castigate 
themselves for being successful. On the other 
hand, this prosperity has been mainly ‘a sub- 


-urban phenomenon; the parishioners and the 


ministers have little comprehension or concern 
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for the problems of the sha poor. There are 
signs, Webber concludes, that the ministry and 
the laity are rediscovering the essence of the 
gospel “that in losing one’s life for others, one 
finds meaning in life.” 

The following section, “Poverty and Power: 
The Role of the Poor in Urban Politics,” deals 
with the problems of mobilizing the poor for 
political and social action. At one time the prob- 
lem appearéd to be how to get the poor, who 
had been described as apathetic, disorganized, 
and ignorant, into the political mainstream. 
That problem, however, quickly became a sec- 
ondary concern when some segments of the poor 
successfully mobilized with the help of the 
tactics associated with Saul Alinsky and OEO 
programs. The new centers of political power, 
though weak, have met increasing hostility 
from vested interests in the political and social 
welfare establishments. The “counterattack” 
in the war on poverty appears to be more suc- 
cessful than any of the battles fought in its 
name. 

Mangin’s essay in this section describes some 
successful campaigns that the poor have waged 
in Latin American cities. “Barriadas,” squatter’s 
communities, grow by a conscious action on the 
part of the poor. Indigenous leadership among 
the poor organizes a group of families that 
descends upon a given piece of land in a day. 
They have previously decided on location of 
streets and the distribution of land, and have 
created a governing association—a remarkable 
achievement for poor, “ignorant” former peas- 
ants. The essay once more documents the 
amount of and capacity for social organization 
that exists among those often defined as dis- 
organized. 

The final group of essays faces the issue how 
policy should be developed and what kinds of 
priorities should be included on reform agendas. 
The major conclusion is that it is almost im- 


possible to develop a clear agenda. Priorities 


are very difficult to assign. Breese, for example, 
writes about the dilemma faced by underde- 
veloped nations that have a large labor surplus 
' but must compete with technologically so- 
phisticated nations, They cannot promote labor 
intensive production in those industries that 
the more advanced nations have converted to 
capital intensive. This is only one of a number 
of dilemmas covered in this section. 

Many of these articles depend on 1960 date: 
but the accompanying arguments remain valid. 
For those who have kept up with the literature 
on the problems of urban poverty, this book 
doés not offer much that is new. On the other 
hand, for the professional sociologist who is 


looking for a general introduction to the issues 


of poverty in the United States and elsewhere 
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and the difficulties involved in. solving them, 
this volume is a worthwhile starting point. The 
failure to include an index is very annoying ` 
and reduces the value of the volume as a refer- 
ence work. The supplemertary bibliography, 


divided by topic, is very complete and quite | 
helpful. 


Nineteenth-Century Cities: Essays in the New 
Urban History, edited by STEPHAN THERN- 
STROM and RICHARD SENNETT. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Fress, 1969. 430 pp. 
Clothbound, $12.50. Paperbound, $4.95. 

Mayra S. MINNIS | 


Texas Tech Umversity 


Twelve papers, originally prepared for the 
November 1968 Yale Ccnference on “The 
Nineteenth-Century Industrial City,” are grouped 
in four sections: urban social class and mobility 
patterns, urban residential patterns, urban elites 
and political control, and urban families. 

There is a venturesome attempt to build a 
bridge between the disciplires of the new urban 
history and sociology. About half the writers 
are young historians while the remainder are 
other social scientists, especially sociologists. 
Utilizing comparatively simple statistics—from 
historic data, city directories or registers, or 
the census—the writers analyze well-known : 
sociological concepts, such as social class, status, | 
and stratification; the elite structure of com- 
munities, whether political or military; social,. 
occupational, and ethnic mobility; the struc- 
ture of the lower-class slum; and the relationship 
of the middle-class family and violence—all - 
viewed against the backdrop of rapid social 
change relative to the 19th century industrial- 
ization and urbanization. 

The communities under study are varied and 
geographically dispersed, from the glassblowers 
of Carmaux to craft workers in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and machine manufacturers in Pat- 
terson, New Jersey; from occupational, resi- 
dential, and social mobility in Philadelphia and 
Boston to structural community change in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and civil-military, institu- 
tional, and elitist changes in Colombia. 

Numerous simplistic sociological concepts are 
dethroned—the complexity of “mobility” is 
exemplified by the highly advantaged glass- 
blowers, whose artisan skills were eliminated 
by technological innovation; but the rising 
urban opportunities resulted in the upward oc- 
cupational mobility of their sons into white- 
collar and professional status. Similarly, occu- 
pational and social mobility, due to high in- > 
dustrialization between 1830-1880, are traced ' 
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in the careers of thirty iron and machine 
‘manufacturers—which test and negate the real- 
ity of the “Rags to Riches Myth.” Still another 
example clarifies ethnic and racial differentia- 
tion which affected mobility, between 1890- 
1940, and highlights urban decentralization, be- 
ginning not in the 1920’s but in mid-nineteenth 
century. 

On the other hand, these essays of the new 
history place in perspective numerous modem 
urban problems relative to group mobility, 
structure, and change, showing their roots to 
be embedded in the 19th century urban and 
industrial milieu. Complex urban problems— 
e.g., the ecology of the urban slum, the effects 
of segregation and decentralization upon com- 
munity interaction and structure, racial and 
ethnic conflict and viclence—are dramatized 
from the viewpoint and depth of a century. 
While there is no index, each paper refers to 
carefully annotated bibliographic references, 
with absorbing details. 

In sum, this is not a book for the layman, 
nor is it methodologically sophisticated. But 
for the scholar who wants to understand vexing 
social problems in our present urban society, 
this book is informative, evaluative, and sugges- 
tive. It is an effective step toward rapport be- 
tween the new urban historian and the scciolo- 
gist, all riding the same rumbling urban wagon. 


The Urban-Industrial Frontier: Essays on So- 
cial Trends and Institutional Goals in Mod- 
ern Commumuities, edited by Davin POPENOE. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1969. 176 pp. $7.50. 


Harry GOLD 
Oakland University 


These eleven essays were orginally delivered 
in a lecture series sponsored by the Urban 
Studies Center of Rutgers University during 
the 1966-67 academic year and in the Center’s 
annual Urban Issues Seminar during the years 
1963-66. The book is aimed at an audience of 
urban social planners and “everyone wko is 
concerned about the direction toward which the 
social institutions in our modern commurities 
both are and should be headed.” The papers are 
not limited to social science in its narrower 
sense (approximately one-half of the papers are 
by social scientists), and there is a well-balanced 
mix of normative and behavioral concepts pre- 
sented, which, in essence, argue for the estab- 
lishment of institutional goals and policies 
directed toward long-run and generalized solu- 
tions for the social problems of urban-industrial 
America. The specific institutions reviewed are 
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the schools, organized religion, local govern- 
ment, social welfare, mass culture and the arts, 
and the economic areas of work and employ- 
ment. 

The book has a certain degree of unity, and 
in this sense, it overcomes some of the usual ` 
shortcomings of symposia of this type. The 
editor and most of the authors seem to be 
opting for a kind of mixed socialistic-capitalis- 
tic democratic social order in which locally 
oriented volunteer associations and reasonably 
self-sufficient local communities would become 
major units of organization, filling the alleged 
current gap between familial or primary groups 
and the national society. 

The opening essay by Arthur Naftalin, former 
Mayor of Minneapolis, introduces what follows 
by reviewing extensively the myriad problems 
of the larger and older citiés. The next and 
largest section of the book consists of discus- 
sions of trends and goals in the six institutional 
areas listed above. The essay by Lewis Coser 
on the economic functionless of the urban poor, 
while essentially sound, is the most disappoint- 
ing of these. It is little more than a rehash of 
the conventional wisdom of the “New Frontier” 
—and “Great Society’—orjented social scientists 
and planners of the early 1960’s, and does not 
contribute any original insights. Perhaps the 
most convincing essay in this section is Norton 
Long’s discussion of the problems of politics 
and citizenship at the local metropolitan level. 
He illustrates the ineffectiveness of strategies 
designed to bring about major social changes 
in the local community through manipulation 
of the local power structure (this approach has 
been popularized by what Long calls the “social 
science fiction” of C. Wright Mills and Floyd 
Hunter). He questions whether a parcel of 
business men and a puppet mayor “conspiring 
to serve as a kind of minor league executive 
committee of the local bourgeoisie” really 
have the capacity to organize and commit them- 
selves and others for any long-term struggle 
to alter behavior sufficiently to produce (or 
prevent) massive and visible change at the 
metropolitan community level. What is required, 
according to Long, is a variant of social demo- 
cracy at the local level based on a political 
party, old or new, with an ideology powerful 
enough to penetrate far below the managerial 
elites of local government and to motivate and 
sustain the energies of a mass-based urban 
citizenship. 

The concluding section deals with some of 
the larger social contexts in which the institu- 
tions identified above operate. These essays 
include (1) a discussion of the impact of tech- 
nology on the changing social order of modern 
urban communities by Kenneth Boulding; (2) 
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Tan McHarg’s precise analysis of the increas- 
ingly precarious relationship between human 
society and the natural‘ environment in which 
it functions and with which it,must cooperate; 
(3) economist Lyle Fitch’s review of the rela- 
tionship between critical urban industrial domes- 
tic needs and the long-run capacity of the na- 
tional economy to pay for them; and (4) a 
brilliant but surprisingly optimistic “prognosis” 
of Western man’s future socio-cultural value 
system by the late Pitirim Sorokin. Sorokin, 
who has reviewed the decay of the ideational 
(religious and superrational) order of the Mid- 
die Ages and has projected the disintegration 
of the sensate (secular and rational) order of 
the modern Western world in his earlier work, 
now anticipates a synthesis of these two socio- 
cultural forms into a dominant new integral 
order during the next century. In Sorokin’s 
words, “This more adequate integral premise 
allows us to build upon it a much richer, truer, 
more beautiful, and ethically nobler social, cul- 
tural, and personal way of life.” 

The book’s major deficiency is that its eleven 
authors have tried to be far too comprehensive 
in far too little space and may therefore be 
accused of excessive superficiality in their ex- 
amination of what are essentially important 
sociological themes. Their conclusions and anal- 
yses, many of which have been published else- 
where in more detail, are overly general, athero- 
retical, and undocumented. For example, there 
is no statement of basic assumptions regarding 
the structure of social institutions or the proc- 
esses through which they change, and these 
two concepts tend to be used rather sloppily 
throughout. Problems of institutional conflict 
and pluralism are largely neglected, as is almost 
all contemporary radical thought on institutional 
change. Also lacking is the detailed and varied 
illustration needed. for what will most probably 
be an undergraduate or lay audience. Still, the 
book could be a useful supplement for courses 
in social problems, social change, urban sociol- 
ogy, and in various pre-professional urban ser- 
vice training programs, were it available in a 
lower-priced paperback edition. 


The Quest for Regional Cooperation: A Study 
of the New York Metropolitan Regtonal 
Council, by Joan B. Aron. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1969. 225 pp. 
$7.00. 


Josera COHEN 
University of Washington 


Sharp differences of position between the 
populations of central cities and their suburbs 
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constitute one of the serious polarizations within 
American society. This polarization along ter- 
ritorial lines is perhaps most clearly evident 
in the Balkanization of goverrmental structures 
within metropolitan areas. The tensions and 
frustrations associated with divided govern- 
mental operations, which often follow opposing 
courses, perennially give rise to proposals to’ 
achieve coordination of community . housekeep- 
ing on a metropolitan scale, Such activity at - 
best only slightly mitigates the underlying 
conflicts, 

The earliest proposals for coordination in 
governmental operations at the metropolitan 
level generelly called for unification, such as 
city-county consolidation. Only in a few in- 
stances were such consolidations actually put 
into effect. Later and less ambitious schemes 
involved retaining the existing diverse govern- 
mental bodies but allocatirg a few selected 
functions to a super or “metro” type of govern- 
ment, as in Toronto and Seattle. The most - 
recent approach, currently the most popular, or 
at least the least unpopular, is voluntary co- 
operation among governmental units. within the 
framework of metropolitan councils. 

Such councils sponsor committees to study 
and make recommendations regarding selected 
issues of over-all concern. Their responsibilities 
in this respect are merely edvisory to existing | 
governmental units. The separate units accord- 
ingly do not surrender any part of their jeal- 
ously cherished autonomy. Within the past few 
years, the federal government has given im- 
petus to the development of such metropolitan - 
councils by making eligibility for certain types . 
of grants-in-aid conditional upon at least this 
much local coordination. 

The New York Metropolitan Regional Coun- 
cil was established in 1956 to achieve such ` 
limited coordination among public agencies op- 
erating in an area spanning parts of three states 
and including almost 1,500 distinct | political 
units. During five hectic years the energies of 
the council were expended mainly in efforts to 
establish its own corporate character. Its sub- 
stantive efforts included making studies and. 
proposals in the areas of traffic and transporta- 
tion, water pollution, water supply, air pollu- 
tion, housing, recreation, land use, law enforce- 
ment, and planning. After constituents rebuffed 
some of the more crucial suburban members of 
the council when their official participation in 
the council was made an issue, the council itself 
lapsed into desuetude. 

Aron’s study traces the history of the New 
York Council and analyzes the’ broad web of 
relationstips involved in its rising and falling 
fortunes. She considers the climate of public 
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opinion, which, particularly in the suburbs, was 
marked sometimes by apathy and sometimes 
by “parochialism with a vengeance.” Right- 
wing organizations opposed the cotncil and 
capitalized on popular fears that the affiliation 
of, fringe communities would lead to their being 
deprived of “individual rights and community 
identity.” Beyond the relations among the local 
governmental bodies themselves, Aron 2valuates 
the support and opposition of various civic or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the factor having grea-est 
impact upon the fate of the council was its 
relationship with the three state governments 
under whose jurisdiction it fell and with special 
state and interstate bodies. The latter creatures 
of the state governments dealt piecemeal with 
“the same local problems with which this agency 
was concerned in the aggregate. They dealt 
with them within a framework of interests dif- 
ferent from, and more potent than, the council 
Aron argues that with an appropriate ordering 
of its internal structure the council might have 


` been able to establish its viability even in so 


hostile an environment. 
Although addressed primarily to an eudience 
concerned with political issues, this volume’s 


- wide-ranging treatment of its topic has consid- 


erable interest for sociologists. Its rich data sug- 
gest that a conflict model is more appropriate 
for the analysis of important aspects of tae 
local community than is a consensus model. It 
also provides much support for the thesis that 
the predominant influences within our socie-y 
orient community units much more vertically 
(i.e., along special interest lines to alignments 
outside the local community) than they orient 
them Aorizonially (i.e., to other units within 
the community). 


‘Urban Education: Problems and Prospects, by 
Witram M. Perret and Pumr D. VAMO. 
New York: David McKay Co., 1969. 145 pp. 
Clothbound, $4.50. Paperbound, $2.75. 


Sr. ELIZABETH MARY LARSON 
Marygrove College 


Today, no city, large or small, is without its 
school crisis. It seems probable, then, that a 
paperback titled Urban Education: Problems 
and Prospects will appeal to a sizable audience 
of general readers as well as educators and 
sociologists. Perel and Vairo clearly state that 
their purpose is to identify and discuss basic 
problems which prevent American education 
from providing equal educational opporzunity 
for all Americans. In a simple, clear, and 
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straightforward style, they present a selected 
set of social factors crucial to education and 
relate them to desirable and predicted change 
in urban education. Teachers with experience 
in inner-city teaching will find familiar pro- 
posals presented in logical form. Unlike the 
descriptive style of Jonathan Kozol’s Death at 
an Early Age, this book presents and analyzes 
a wide range of social factors impinging on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education in 
urban America. One aspect, however, is similar 
to Kozol’s book and other recent exposés of 
the city schools’ failure: the message that under 
the present system the “new immigrants” of 
urban areas are not being educated. The central 
question of Urban Education is important and 
timely: What is the role of education in our 
urban centers for today and tomorrow? 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
cause of urban problems—the suburban drift. 
The flight of the middle class is affecting not 
only the physical facilities of the city, but also 
(and more importantly) the social-cultural 
characteristics of the school and its students. 
The remainder of the book shows that urban 
schools and teachers have not yet caught up 
with this change. 

Chapters 2 and 3 discuss learning in urban 
elementary and secondary schools and the need 
for change in the training and recruitment of 
teachers at both levels. Female readers will be 
aware of masculine bias in the reference to the 
lack of male teachers for primary grades: “The 
authors were horrified to learn that there is a 
belief in educational quarters that female teach- 
ers are inherently superior for this role” (p. 29). 
They suggest that a possible cure would be to 
enhance the prestige of elementary teaching in 
order to “attract qualified men.” While this 
proposal is not necessarily to be argued against 
as a practical means of bringing about a balance 
between male and female teachers (the authors 
cite this as one of the most crucial problems), 
it raises the question of why prestige and status 
considerations and better working conditions 
should await the influx of male teachers. Perel 
and Vairo generally seem to be aware of social 
change, but they take up the question of voca- 
tional education as if cybernation is still further 
away than it is. College professors who train 
prospective teachers should seriously consider 
the recommendation that professors themselves 
periodically teach in schools similar to those 
for which they are preparing future teachers. 
The authors do a service in locating the origin 
of poor urban teaching in college classrooms 
where professors, themselves middle-class and 
without experience in urban schools, are unable 
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to provide student teachers with realistic prepa- 
ration. 

In Chapter 4, Perel and Vairo recommend 

neighborhood school districts and elected school 
boards for large cities as a means of increasing 
participation by minorities in their own educa- 
tion. The complexities of the decentralization 
issue are discussed, but the implication is ap- 
parently that the negative effects are merely 
transitional. This seems to be a premature 
judgment, especially when this chapter does not 
consider the possibility that complications 
brought about by the development of metro- 
politanism would force consideration of certain 
types of centralization. Perel and Vairo consider 
federal control a less viable alternative, but 
perhaps the complexity of the situation is going 
to demand a combination of national, state, and 
local control. Nonetheless, it is encouraging to 
find books on urban education that ably reflect 
the attitude of more and more minority groups; 
to many of them, decentralization is seen as 
the most immediate and short-ranged solution 
to problems that simply cannot wait for grander 
plans. 
Chapter 5, also concerned about teacher edu- 
cation, presents a summary of problems in 
higher education. There is a tendency for 
either-or analyses in this section, which fails 
to pose problems in ways that give helpful di- 
rection. Examples of this kind of treatment are 
the dilemmas of professional versus liberal edu- 
cation and ivory tower universities versus prob- 
lem-oriented institutions. A question asking, “To 
what extent?” would seem to be more helpful. 
Both private and state colleges and universities 
are deficient in assisting the urban poor, accord- 
ing to the authors, and this can hardly be 
argued; but perhaps in private colleges it is a 
question of finance~as well as inability to be 
creative in meeting needs or unwillingness to 
overcome prejudices and stereotypes. 

The community’s view of its schools and col- 
leges in Chapter 6 displays a single trend: “The 
problem of urban education is not that some 
segments of the city population are not satis- 
fied, but rather that almost all segments seem 
to find the schools unsatisfactory for one rea- 
son or another” (p. 115). Twenty-nine pages 
abound in critical views. This section seems 
to be an admixture of fact and opinion, and 
documentation for some of the conclusions is 
not evident. For example, on p. 95, Perel and 
Vairo discuss the question whether parochial 
schools are superior. They conclude that they 
are not, but they do not specify which paro- 
chial schools they studied or how they con- 
ducted their research. They state that “parents 
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[of parochial school pupils] do not view the 
public schools with favor’ (p. 95), but they 
do not support or even define clearly what they 
mean by this, even though they show an ap- 
preciation of how negative attitudes might come 
about. This is unfortunate, because they are 
making some needed evaluations; but their 
method weakens their position. In studying in- 
tegration, they use case illustrations of dis- 
crimination and make references to specific 
practices important for the majority group to 
understand. For militant readers, there are a 
few anticlimaxes: “Apparently integration has 
not really taken place at a meaningful level 
even in a northern high school where racial 
integration has been the policy for some time”, 
(p. 100). 

Chapter 7 points out the present madequacy 
of adult education and suggests that city gov- 
ernments take on this problem. Projections into 
the 70’s in Chapter 8 combine light and shadow. 
The authors believe that the urban poor will - 
come to know their rights and that perhaps 
more state help will save the cities. In any . 
event, the book, with its brief but useful index, ` 
can well serve as an auxiliary reference in 
courses on the sociology of urban teaching. - 
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Institution Building in Urban Education, by 
Morris JANowITz. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1969. 126 pp. Clothbound, $5.00. 
Paperbound, $3.50. 


SARANE S. Boocock 
University of Southern California 


The major thesis of Janowitz’s brief mono- 
graph—that effective educational reform must 
restructure the schools as social systems, rather 
than simply adding new curricula and other 
programs in a piecemeal fashion—could hardly 
be questioned by any serious student of large 
metropolitan school systems. Janowitz feels, 
however, that his stated goal of “closing the 
gap between sociological analysis and public 
policy, and professional practice and citizen 
participation” is best served by a “critical anal- 
ysis of alternative strategies and approaches 
which draw on social science concepts and find- 
ings,” rather than by the diffuse “action” so- 
ciology currently fashionable. 

In the second chapter, Janowitz reviews some 
of the structural components of large city pub- 
lic school systems that make them unresponsive 
‘to the needs of their “clients.” These include 
a highly centralized—in Janowitz’s view, over- 
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‘centralized—organization; weak articulation be- 
tween the central administration and individual 
schools; an excessive concern with formal 2du- 
cational - requirements, certification, and the 
other paraphernalia of professional status; and 
_lack of objective and meaningful criteria for 
evaluating schools’ output or productivity. 

The remainder of the book consisis meinly 
of a comparison of two alternative models of 
educational change: the specialization model 
and the aggregation model. The analysis is quite 
detailed, with comparison on over twenty di- 
mensions, but the following seem to be the most 
significant distinguishing characteristics. 

The specialization model focuses on ar in- 
creased division of labor and use of specialists. 
Thus the principal’s role is limited te adminis- 
tration; each teacher is an “expert” in a limited 
set of skills and subject matter; counseling 
and curriculum development are the responsi- 
bility of still other specialists. There is little 
` overlap between roles or role functions., Innova- 
tion consists of the addition of specific programs 
following establishment of their effectiveness in 
small demonstration projects. By contrast. the 
aggregation model focuses upon holistic reor- 
ganization of the entire school within a climate 
of continuous development. Role boundaries 
are flexible. The model teacher combines sub- 
ject matter competence with interpersonal and 
managerial skills; the ideal principal is a prin- 
cipal-teacher. There are curriculum specialists, 
but their role is conceived as that of a resource 
person; faculty involvement in currizulum de- 
velopment is encouraged. So is the use of sub- 
professionals and volunteers in all areas of 
school life. In addition to differences in role 
definitions, “the distinction between the spe- 
cialization and the aggregation models can be 
highlighted by different emphasis placed on the 
academic goals versus those of socialization, by 

' the importance given to the school as € co- 
ordinating unit of community development, and 
by the relative stress on capital versus labor 
intensive approaches.” 

Janowitz clearly favors the aggregation over 
the specialization model, since the latter per- 
sonifies the piecemeal, segmented approach that 
he sees at the root of the currert “crisis” in 
education. What limited empirical evidence 
there is supports his preference (e.g. the find- 
ings from the Equality of Educational O>por- 
tunity survey show no relationship between 
academic achievement and such school inputs 
as physical facilities, specific curricular innova- 
tions, and teacher “credentials”),. On the other 
hand, there are very few real-life examples of 
schools even approaching the aggregation model 
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(the John Adams High School, in Portland, 
Oregon, illustrates the practical difficulties of 
setting up a new school in which the roles of 
administrator, teacher, and learner are radically 
redefined, and in which there is a heavy em- 
phasis upon group practice and upon integra- 
tion of academic and socialization goals). Jano- 
witz does devote Chapter 4 to a discussion of 
the administrative practices consistent with each 
change model, but there is need for more atten- 
tion to the socio-political strategies required 
for initiating change in either direction. 

Janowitz’s arguments are clear, articulate, 
and convincing, and the book as a whale demon- 
strates anew the value of very general models 
to the ultimate solution of concrete social prob- 
lems. One would hope that this monograph is 
only the first of many sociological analyses of 
educational problems based upon general models 
of the school as a social institution. 


Role Consensus: The Case of the Elementary 
School Teacher, by JoHN M. Fosxert. Eu- 
gene, Oreg.: University of Oregon Center for 
the Advanced Study of Educational Admin- 
istration, 1969. 117 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 


Joan E. DUNKELBERGER 
Auburn University 


Two earlier reports in this series appeared 
in 1967 entitled The Normative World of the 
Elementary School Teacher and The Normative 
World of the Elementary School Principal. The 
present report is a continuation of the analysis 
of norms associated with the teacher’s role. 
Focus is on the degree of role consensus within 
and between selected community and school 
populations. The purpose of the study is to 
determine teacher role perceptions and expec- 
tations held by various publics in communities 
of varying size and degrees of heterogeneity. 

Design of the research involves five popula- 
tion groups within three different communities. 
Inconsistency exists in the data because of the 
expansion and modification of the original de- 
sign following completion of fieldwork im the 
middle-sized community of 70,000 people. The 
scape of the study was then expanded to include 
communities of 28,000 and 400,000 population. 
This modification of the design does not seri- 
ously affect the research reported in this study, 
although some tables are incomplete. For the 
most part, data for all three communities are 
consistent except for the few questions that 
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were not asked and one population not tested 
in the middle-sized community. . 

: The monograph consists of six chapters. 
Chapter I consists of the author’s “simplified 
model” of the normative structure that governs 
role behavior and perceptions. This description 
orients non-sociologists to the ideas pertinent 
to the study of teachers’ role concensus. How- 
ever, no additions or extensions of theory are 
suggested, The approach involves only the ap- 
plication of the norm-role model to the teach- 
ers’ role image as a possible cause of problems 
in the administration of the public schools. 

Analysis pertains specificially to the degree 
or extent of role agreement within different 
populations, among different populations, and 
between communities. Measurement of the nor- 
mative structure of the teacher is handled 
through the use of a 45-item role-norm inven- 
tory involving four separate role dimensions— 
acts of the teacher toward pupils (15 items), 
acts toward colleagues, acts toward parents, and 
acts toward community (10 items each). Teach- 
ers were asked to respond to the role-norm 
inventory from five perspectives—how they saw 
their role as well as how they felt each of four 
other distinct populations viewed their role. A 
similar role-norm inventory was administered 
to samples of citizens, principals, board mem- 
bers, superintendents, and central school office 
personnel, who were instructed to answer the 
inventory from the perspective of what they 
thought was the role of teachers and how they 
perceived the teacher’s expectation about the 
teaching role, Agreement scores and mean re- 
sponse scores were computed to indicate the 
extent of variance among members of each 
population and between populations. 

Findings revealed a wide range in levels of 
agreement with regard to the teacher’s role. 
The normative structure is not characterized by 
a uniformly high level of agreement among the 
members of a given population but by degrees 
of consensus in each of the three communities 
and for populations. Virtually no difference was 
found between the responses of the citizens in 
the three communities regarding their views of 
appropriate behavior for teachers. With regard 
to agreement between populations within com- 
munities it was observed that teachers held role 
expectations consistent with those of their fel- 
low citizens in the general population rather 
than school administrators. (The author sug- 
gests that this role consensus indicates that 
teachers tend to be governed more by folk 
norms than by professional norms.) Generally, 
the other populations considered saw & consid- 
erable difference between their own views of 
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the teacher and their perceptions of the teach- 
er’s role perspective. 
The concluding chapter provides not only 
excellent summary, but also a lucid discussion 
of the implications for public school adminis- 
tration. This monograph should be required for 
public administrators and for students in train- 
ing for positions in educational administration. 
It is a readable report with =ducators clearly 
seen as the target audience. ; 


The Silent Majority: Families of Emotionally 
Healthy College Students, by WILLIAM A. 
WESTLEY and NATHAN B. EPSTEIN. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1969. 196 pp. 
$7.75. 


LAWRENCE W. DraBIck - 
North Carolina State University 


In discussing theories of human needs, West- 
ley and Epstein comment that such theories are 
“generally accepted by psychiatrists, tolerated 
by many psychologists, and regarded with sus- .. 
picion by sociologists.” The notion of sociolo- 
gists being suspicious seems pertinent to certain 
aspects of the study reported. A representative 
selection of these follows. 

The sample appears to have been self-select- 
ing to a degree that introduces a great poten- 
tial for bias. Only 59 of the 97 families chosen 
agreed to be studied. The authors are at pains 
to show a continuous distribution of mental 
health in the cooperating families. But it is 
difficult to overlook the fact that 909% of the 
families of students rated most emotionally 
healthy agreed to participate in the study as 
compared to 20% of the families of students 
rated least emotionally healthy. 

The measurement of emotional health was 
undertaken imaginatively and with the use of 
standardized instruments where appropriate 
(e.g., TAT, Rorschach, MMP). But much of 
it was accomplished with instruments developed 
by the authors. Consequently, hey were forced 
to state that they “have made no claims of 
validation and restricted our dependent variablé 
to gross evaluations of emotional health and 
illness”—a dubious base for cause-effect anal- 
ysis, at best. 

Some of the data collection techniques lack 
appeal for a sociologist, however acceptable 
they may be to the psychiatrist. Assessing the 
way the subjects had dealt with their emotional 
crises, the authors relied on “irferential reason- 
ing on our part based on the reported direct 
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observations and introspective thinking of the 
subject. Our knowledge of psychodynamics en- 
abled us to deal with material from both the 
conscious (reporting) and unconscicus (non- 
reporting) levels of the subject’s psyche.” This 
statement might not have been so hard to take 
if the authors had not rejected out of hand 
any interpretation of the healthy personality as 
one conforming with standards laid down by 
membership in culture and social grou>. Specifi- 
cally, the authors consider unwillingn2ss to ex- 
press rage as evidence of a damaged psyche, 
denying any cultural relevance to such repres- 
sion. 

A sense of personal involvement and inter- 
pretation pervades the report. The authors do 
not seem to have developed the emotional dis- 
sociation from their subjects demanded by most 
social science research. They found themselves 
“astonished” at family adaptations and allowed 
their “interest” to magnify family differences 
“until they loomed large.” 

Theory is quoted at length and from a vari- 
ety of sources. Names and references pop up 
continuously throughout the report. But the 
lack of an integrated, cohesive, spatialiy isolated 
theoretical framework dilutes the impact of the 
theory cited and reduces the opportunity to dis- 
cern the extent to which it served as the base 
for the study. This difficulty is increased by a 
tendency to dribble the findings of the study 
throughout the book. 

‘The authors refer to the extent to which 
subjects used their “inner potentias” “opti- 
-mally” in adapting to the sociocultural and oc- 
cupational spheres of existence. Much more 


. needs to be said on this subject to convince 


the garden variety of sociologist that “inner 
potentials” exist, let alone that they can be 
measured or that their optimal expression can 
be known. 

Anyone who can overcome objections of this 
nature will find the book to be basically a re- 
port of the relationship between family organi- 
zation and the college student’s emotional health, 
The impact of the family upon emoticnal health 
is discussed in chapters relating to functions 
and relationships, social class and mobility, 
power and authority, division of labor, and 
family roles. One appendix presents a detailed 
description of the data analysis techniques, and 
another gives six truncated case histories of 
respondents. Twenty-seven tables offer assis- 
tance in interpreting the analytical sections of 
the text. The inclusiveness, complexity, and 
diversity of the relationships studied give rise 
to a large number of divaricate conclusions. 
Family sociologists with a psychieétric bent 
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will find the report interesting. Educational 
sociologists, or those concerned with youthful 
aspirations and personality development, may 
wish to give it an eclectic reading. 


The Structure of Psychological Well-Being, by 
NorMan M. BRADBURN. Chicago, IH.: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1969. 318 pp. $9.75. 


Davin MECHANIC 
University of Wisconsin 


This report, on a survey in several communi- 
ties concerning the characteristics of psycho- 
logical well-being, attacks a fundamental issue 
in social psychology and the epidemiology of 
mental health. The study of psychological well- 
being has been hampered by the varying defini- 
tions used from study to study and by incon- 
sistent findings cancerning the correlates of 
these varying measures. The author of this book 
makes an important contribution to this area 
of inquiry by carefully and persuasively demon- 
streting that “happiness” can be seen as arising 
from two dimensions, consisting of positive and 
negative affect, that tend to be independent of 
one another and have different correlates. Un- 
like much survey research, the author is thought- 
ful about his basic measures; and he is consis- 
teni in interpreting his results with considerable 
sensitivity to the possible biases in the measures 
and response tendencies typical of participants 
in the study. 

The conceptual scheme that describes two 
dimensions of well-being stems from an earlier 
volume by Bradburn and Caplovitz that reports 
the results of a pilot study on happiness. The 
new data presented are derived from surveys 
in five communities varying widely in popula- 
tion composition end social circumstances: a 
Detroit white suburb and an inner-city black 
area, a working-class neighborhood in Chicago, 
a suburban county near Washington, D.C., and 
a sample of residents in the ten largest metro- 
politan areas in the country. Data from these 
populations were collected at more than one 
point in time; and in the Detroit suburban area 
interviews were completed at four different in- 
tervals. The data thus allow analyses that com- 
pare different communities and the same com- 
munities at different points in time. Special 
attention in the analysis is given to the ways 
marital status and work affect well-being, and 
one chapter is devoted to analysis of the impact 
of the assassination of President Kennedy. 

In analyzing the two-dimensional model of 
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well-being, Bradburn speculates that the mea- 
surement of negative affect encompasses pri- 
marily the variables usually dealt with in 
traditional mental health approaches, while 
positive affect is related to social contact and 
involvement. He supports this argument by 
demonstrating that while negative affect is as- 
sociated with indices of worry, nervousness, 
anxiety, and physical symptoms, there is little 
relationship between positive affect and such 
indices. Although Bradburn’s discussion is ex- 
tremely provocative, part of the puzzle appears 
to be lacking. Many of the traditional indices 
of psychological distress that Bradburn believes 
are similar to his measure of negative affect tend 
to be associated with respondents’ socioeconomic 
status, but Bradburn’s measure is only very 
weakly associated with this variable. Even 
among traditionally used measures of mental 
illness there appear to be two dimensions— 
one associated with socioeconomic status, the 
other not. Measures of distress such as anxiety, 
worry, and psychophysiological symptoms appear 
to be related to lower socioeconomic status; 
but depression, withdrawal, and other symptoms 
associated with psychoses present a less clear- 
cut picture. Bradburn’s scale of negative affect 
appears to bridge these two types of symptoms. 
It would be fruitful to pursue the structure of 
negative affect in greater detail and explore 
some of the varying relationships to social class. 

In his final discussion Bradburn speculates 
that his results depart from earlier studies, in 
part because of his measurement technique, 
which requires respondents to report events in 
contrast to making global judgments that are 
a summary of different types of events. Brad- 
burn’s strategic measurement choice makes 
good sense, since it is likely that reporting the 
occurrence of situations or feeling states is 
subject to much less response bias than the 
more global attitudinal judgments commonly 
used, 

It is noteworthy that Bradburn’s data on 
well-being yield conclusions analogous to those 
more recently reported by epidemiological in- 
vestigations concerning mental illness. There is 
growing appreciation that in evaluating a pa- 
tient it is important to consider not only his 
symptoms and deficiencies but also his coping 
assets and social supports. The kind of theoreti- 
cal concerns closely linked to systematic data 
collection by Bradburn, the Dohrenwends, 
George Brown, and others appear more promis- 
ing in the long run than the more ambitious 
theorizing popular among sociologists but sub- 
stantially removed from systematic data collec- 
tion and analysis. 
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Distress in the City: Essays ca the Design and 
Administration of Urban Mental Health Ser- 
vices, edited by WuLrram Ryan. Cleveland, 
O.: The Press of Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1969. 270 pp. $5.95. 


A. N. BARNETT 
Laurentian University, Canada 


In spite of what the title says, this volume 
is not simply a collection of essays; it is a 
report of an empirical research survey of mental 
illness and mental health services carried out 
by Ryan in Boston almost ten years ago, to 
which has been subsequently added an intro- 
duction and ten commentaries by professionals 
interested in the subject. Tae report is the 
heart of the volume; its findings provide the 
central theme for the commentators or points 
of departure for their remarks. 

The main findings of the survey ‘appear to 
be that an unequal distribution of mental health 
services existed in Boston about ten years ago. 
Ryan writes that “the amourt and quality of 
help that an emotionally disturbed person will 
receive is directly dependent on the familiar 
factors of income, education, color, and resi- 
dence in slums or suburb. The middle-class 
white suburbanite with a good job and a good 
education has a vastly greater chance of being 
helped effectively than does the low-income 
black resident of the inner city. . . . The blue- 
collar man is least likely to be involved in a 
successful referral. . . . Highly trained and 
skilled professionals are clustered in agencies 
that are in contact with small numbers of emo- 
tionally disturbed persons, while agencies un- 
derstaffed with untrained workers are attempt- 
ing to deal with huge numbers of disturbed poor 
people, whose mental health problems are 
typically embedded in a complex of social, edu- 
cational, and other adjustment problems” (pp. 
44-45). 

However, the verity of the findings has not’ - 
been established by the methods the author 
has employed. The findings may be true; but 
Ryan’s procedures do not and cannot enable 
him or his commentators to make this, determi- 
nation. Ryan is aware that his methodology has 
serious weaknesses. In spite cf “severe limita- 
tions on time and resources” and because he 
wished “to look at the broadest possible range 
of activities affecting the emotionally dis- 
turbed,” he went ahead with the survey, even 
though it was “necessary to rely largely on 
secondhand sources purveying estimated infor- 
mation. In addition, data werz often based on 
a sample from a poorly defined population and 
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‘the exactness of projected findings was there- ° 


fore questionable” (p. 70). With reference to 
consistency reliability, this means that Ryan 
was unable to overcome different measurement, 
enumeration, or reporting procedures used by 
the various mental health agencies. Rexford, 


one of the commentators, is even more definite 


than Ryan on the quality of the agency data. 
She writes that “comparable and meaningful 
data from the various agencies, institutions, and 
persons serving the emotionally disturked popu- 
lation in our city do not exist” (p. 76). Apropos 
of sampling reliability, the sampling plan defi- 
clencies insure that there are no bases for cal- 
culating sampling error. Apropos of validity, a 
“poorly defined population” means thet Ryan’s 
statements about Boston are of unknown 


validity, the criterion of sampling validity hav- 


ing been violated. Ryan shows that h is con- 
fused here. He attempts to overcome ‘he relia- 
bility defects by considering his numerical 
estimates “not as facts and statistics but as 
indices of an order of magnitude, as a basis 
for . . . comparisons” (p. 43). But even if his 
idiosyncratically derived estimates were exact, 


= _ we would still have no way of knowing to what 


population they refer. 

Although some of the commentators make 
some criticisms of the survey, none of them 
perceives its findings as being of indeterminate 
validity. Does this make their essays, Ryan’s 
final remarks on their essays, and on his own 
report valueless? Not necessarily. It is impor- 
tant to know that such a variety of pro=essionals 
for' the most part believe that the emotional 
distresses of the poor, the blacks, and the 
aged involve major social structural factors 
rather than solely individual ones. It is Ryan 
who expresses this view in a most developed 
and radical way. He holds that inequality, in- 
justice, and oppression produce most of the 
emotional distress of the poor and explain why 
the disproportionate share of mental health ser- 
vices go to the middle class. For him, the basic 
solution lies in the poor and the mental kealth 
personnel undertaking social action and even 
confrontation to change fundamental character- 
istics of society, this very action beng itself 
therapeutic. This view of the cause and solu- 
tion of the emotional disturbances of the poor 
is not a novel one. However, it is of interest, 
since it comes at a time when some social sci- 


- entists and social workers are becoming involved 


in action to transform the social order. But it 
would be a pity if these sociological views of 
the nature and solutions of mental illness among 
the poor were to spread among mental health 
workers and become fashionable, thereby com- 
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mingling the valid end the invalid and the in- 


determinate, such as in my experience seems 
to be the case with after-care, milieu therapy, 
and community health center innovations. 


Changing Perspectives in Mental Iliness, edited 
by STANLEY C. Proc and Roserr B. EDGER- 
TON. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1969. 752 pp. $15.00. 


Morton O. WAGENFELD 
Western Michigan University 


This book—one of a growing number of texts 
and readers in psychiatric sociology—derives 
from the editors’ experience in the Training 
Program in Social Psychiatry at UCLA, and is 
designed to acquaint clinicians with the litera- 
ture on the social etiology and dimensions of 
mental illness. If differs from other recent ef- 
forts in that it is a collection of essays by recog- 
nized experts; all but two of the essays are 
original. 

The book is divided into five major sections: 
Theoretical Perspectives, Does Culture Make 
a Difference, Social Complexity, Social Devi- 
ance and Mental Ilness, and Nature-Nurture 
Perspectives on Pathology. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction, and each essay 
is preceded by an even briefer orientation. In 
general, the quality of the essays is high, some 
being outstanding. 

The articles in the section on culture and 
mental illness are all good, but one cannot 
escape the feeling that there is some degree of 
verbal “overkill” here—each succeeding article 
does not always differ significantly from the 
preceding ones. 

The “Sacial Complexity” section consists of 
a straightforward series of essays addressed to 
the fundamental issues of psychiatric sociology: 
the relationship between anomie, migration, 
socioeconomic status, religion, and aging and 
mental illness. Particularly noteworthy is Ray- 
mond Murphy’s piece on stratification and men- 
tal illness. Rather than attempt to add to the 
already adequate body of articles on the role 
of social class in the epidemiology of mental 
illness, he discusses the meaning of social class 
as a concept and suggests enough intriguing re- 
search leads to keep a phalanx of sociologists 
busy for quite some time. H. Warren Dunham’s 
article on the distribution pattern of mental 
illness suggests that the assumptions of the 
Chicago School no longer hold and that a new 
form of urban ecological organization is emerg- 
ing. This would appear to suggest that the no- 
tions of the reciprocal relationship between 
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social and personal disorganization no, longer 
hold. This new view, if true, has serious impli- 
cations for programs of primary prevention in 
delinquency, crime, and mental illness; Dun- 
ham’s caveat should provoke a good deal of 
research. 

The section on social deviance and mental 
illness examines not so much the putative devi- 
ance of those who are stigmatized as mentally 
ill as- the psychological well-being of a host of 
persons who might be considered deviant: al- 
coholics, beatniks, prostitutes, addicts, and 
actors [sic!]. Curiously, for a section concerned 
with social systems perspectives on mental ill- 
ness, scant consideration is paid to the impor- 
tant work of sociologists such as Scheff, Goff- 
man, Kai Erikson, Becker, and Lemert. 

Finally, the section on “Nature vs. Nurture” 
should prove to be a salutary corrective for our 
tendencies to go overboard in the direction of 
social causation. 

The editors exercise fine judgment and bal- 
ance in selecting as their opening and closing 
articles presentations by Theodore Sarbin and 
Bernard Rimland, respectively. Both are artic- 
ulate statements of diametrically opposite posi- 
tions on the etiology of mental illness. Sarbin, 
as we would expect, attacks the notion of men- 
tal illness as a disease in the medical sense. 
Instead of this model based on Galenic medi- 
cine, Sarbin argues that a new and more 
appropriate model involves the transformation 
of social indentity. It is a fascinating argument, 
and I agree with the editors that it is perhaps 
the most important essay in the book. 

Rimland’s presentation, the last in the book, 
is a vigorous, relentless, erudite, witty, and 
terribly disquieting attack on the traditional 
psychogenic views of mental illness. Mental 
illness, for him, is neither a myth nor a mis- 
application of the medical model. It is simply 
an organic disorder; and he states categorically 
that at some point in the future, the term 
“functional mental disorder” will disappear 
from the medical lexicon. One does not have 
to be entirely convinced by his arguments to 
adopt a more cautious and critical stance to- 
ward some psychogenic (and sociogenic) asser- 
tions in the future. 

The book has one major shortcoming. A vol- 
ume devoted to changing perspectives of mental 
illness ought to have some discussion of chang- 
ing treatment approaches and philosophies, par- 
ticularly community psychiatry, but there is 
none. Also, there is nothing on the social or- 
ganization of hospitals and the adjustment prob- 
lems of the former patient. 

Minor considerations aside, this is a fine 
book—probably the best to date—and one 
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which could serve as a benchmark for others 


sure to follow. 


Methods of Madness: The Mental Hospital as 
a Last Resort, by BENJAMIN M. BRAGINSKY, 
DoroTHEA D. Bracinsky, and KENNETH 


Rinc. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- | 


ston, 1969. 225 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


Nancy `E. WAXLER 
Harvard Medical School 


The related studies that make up this book 


were carried out by three psychologists who, . 


after discovering the functional theory of devi- 
ance, as represented by Gofiman, Artiss, and 
Szasz, used simple but creative methods to test 
a number of its implications for the role of 
psychiatric hospital patients. The results of 
these tests lead the authors to conclude that 
“the dominant conception of mental illness does 
not permit one to account even for the most 
mundane activities of mental patients and war- 
rants therefore being cast aside in favor of a 
more adequate paradigm.” These conclusions 
clearly overstate the case, considering the em- 
pirical findings. Moreover, as Matza points out, 
the functional theory of devience does not take 


into account the manifest dysfunctions of devi- ° 


ant roles. However, the fact that the usual 
“psychiatric” variables (diagnosis, chronicity) 
are not empirically useful in predicting patient 
roles should serve to turn the attention of psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists to the deviance 
perspective. 

Using a variety of methods (field experi- 
ments, interviews, and examination of hospital 
records), the authors show that psychiatric pa- 
tients are not the inept, passive, or uncontrol- 
lable creatures that the public, and sometimes 
hospital employees, think taey are. Instead, 
they are fully able to maintain control over 
their lives. For some, this means engaging in im- 


pression management and manipulation strate- . 


gies in order to stay iz the hospital. For example, 
a matched sample of chrenic schizophrenic 
male patients, living on open wards, was inter- 
viewed under one of three experimental condi- 
tions: (1) discharge—“the doctor wants to see 
whether patients are ready for discharge”; (2) 
mental status—“the doctor wants to see how 
you are feeling’; and (3) open ward—“the 
doctor wants to see whether patients should be 
on the open or closed ward.” Findings from psy- 
chiatrists’ blind ratings of taped interviews sug- 
gest that schizophrenic patients are indeed. able 
to manage the extent of psychopathology they 
show the interviewer. In the discharge and men- 
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tal status conditions, patients reported more 
psychiatric symptoms; in the open-ward con- 
dition, fewer psychiatric symptoms. These dif- 
ferences are assumed to follow from the desire 
to remain in the hospital and in the most com- 
fortable living place, the open ward. 

In other studies, the authors show thet chronic 
psychiatric patients take the role of “worker,” 
“warder,” or “mobile socializer.” Role taking 
is unrelated to psychopathology, but cearly re- 
lated to age, interests, and view of the hospital; 
each role leads to quite different outcomes. 
“Workers” find a niche for themselves in the 
hospital, are seldom discharged, and, at least 
for female “workers,” become “invisible” to the 
hospital staff. An attempt is also mace to wun- 
derstand the part that past experience play3 in 
explaining role-taking in the hospital; here the 
authors report that the best predictor of hospi- 
tal role is neither diagnosis nor degree of chro- 
nicity, but the way the prospective patient spent 
his weekends in the community—hance the 
book’s title. 

While these experiments and survey3 provide 
a coherent argument for the theoretical ap- 
proach, they seem always to avoid asking the 
crucial empirical question. For examole, ii is 
assumed that most chronic patients went to re- 
main in the hospital, yet this question is never 
asked. It is assumed from findings showing that 
newly admitted patients “met in the hospital 
old acquaintances and friends that lived close to 
them in the community” that patients recruit 
their friends to join them as patients; yet ques- 
tions about recruitment were never asked. How- 
ever, if the reader examines the experimental 
methods and data cautiously, and takes less 
seriously the overstated conclusions, he will 
find interesting evidence that, as the authors 
suggest, “the residents who remain in ‘mental 
hospitals’ are behaving in a perfectly rational 
manner to achieve a personally satisfying way 
of life—often the most satisfying of which they 
are capable.” 


Community Life for the Mentally IN: An Al- 
ternative to Institutional Care, by GEORGE 
W. FARWEATHER, Davin H. SANDERS, Huco 
Maynarp and Davin L, CressrLerR. Chicago, 
Hl.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. 357 pp. 
$10.00. 


Irwin D, RINDER 
Macalester College 


‘ The thinking of the authors is as follcws: 
the sequence sick person-patient-expatient rep- 
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resents first abdication, then loss of autonomy, 
and finally its denial by others. Apparently en- 
lightened efforts at rehabilitating the ex-mental 
patient through parole to his family or in a 
half-way house or sheltered workshop all forci- 
bly retain him in a subordinate status. With 
such halfway measures, recidivism is large. So 
long as there is supervision and professional 
help the person is in a status where someone 
else holds veto power. However, where per- 
sonal autonomy exists and is mobilized in the 
service of a community and its tasks (which 
provide social identity, status anchorage, per- 
sonal identity, and prestige), many otherwise 
chronically hospitalized and dependent persons 
can make it in the world outside the institution. 
Persons who might not pass muster against 
ideal standards of mental health or intensive 
interpersonal expectétions can nevertheless make 
it in a tolerant subcommunity and can carry 
their share of the load. 

This book is a comprehensive report on re- 
search endeavoring to test the proposition that 
autonomy in the proper communal arrangement 
will sustain the expatient in the community. 
It was carefully planned with a matching of 
volunteers, non-volunteers, and volunteers-not- 
utilized that made possible comparative mea- 
surements to see what effect volunteering had 
on outcome. Measurements were made before 
release and over several years, thus allowing 
numerous observations. My major critical com- 
plaint is perhaps slightly unfair: the book 
seems overly padded with tables and graphs 
and explanations that might have been briefly 
summarized, but the authors have probably 
thereby avoided a charge of failure to docu- 
ment. 

Patients for the experiment were selected 
from the chronic wards of a mental hospital. 
Their low attainments in education and previ- 
ous employment, and their marital and drink- 
ing histories, seem quite typical of chronic wards 
and afford little reason for any optimism about 
their prospect of success. Although these pa- 
tients came from an experimental ward com- 
munity group, other replications have done 
without this in-hospital phase, and it does not 
seem essential. After some planning, the pa- 
tients moved into an abandoned motel in a 
transitional area of San Francisco. As the au- 
thors note, the location of such a facility is 
important. A middle-class residential area has 
a combination of sensitivities and political in- 
fluence that would reject this particular trans- 
plant. The site chosen here was one where the 
new enterprise was regarded locally as an actual 
improvement over the previous use of the facil- 
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ity. The lodge became both the home and the 
place of business of the expatients. From here 
they went out to work in the community in a 
janitorial service and later branched into land- 
scaping. X 

Several processes in the life of the lodge 
are traced through the time covered by this 
study. The first is the planned transition from 
professional supervision to supervision to lay 
coordination to autonomy. This proceeded 
smoothly, except that the lay coordinators 
created more problems than they solved. An- 
other development traced is the change in mem- 
bership composition at the lodge and on the 
executive committee that governed this subcom- 
munity. Here the eternal dialectic was played 
out between proponents of a rehabilitation ethic 
(greater tolerance of role failure) and the pro- 
ponents of a work ethic (requiring greater in- 
strumental performante). 

As the amount of research subsidy budgeted 
for the lodge declined over time, increasing 
demands had to be made upon the members 
to support themselves as a going concern. Thus, 
as their social organization became a rational 
authority with political autonomy, it also be- 
came an economic undertaking with very real 
economic feedbacks. The therapeutic kernel of 
the therapeutic community, as I would sum- 
marize it, is that community is made manifest: 
the obligations of, and limitations upon, be- 
havior of its members are explicit; its authority 
structure and its sanctions are rational, fair, 
and unequivocal. Eventually, the lodge had to 
be given up; but at last report a number of 
its members were still making out in the world, 
living together in a large apartment. More mem- 
bers had remained and were still in the com- 
munity, and at less social expense than any 
other group experienced. 

Confession time: First, I read the dust jacket 
for a summary and for biographical notes about 
the authors. Such preliminary soundings arouse 
certain anticipations (prejudices), especially 
when the authors are psychologists, as in this 
instance, I was prepared to encounter such 
errors of omission and commission as oblivi- 
ousness to sociocultural and contextual factors 
and overreliance upon individual and intra- 
psychic variables. Such expectations were not 
only unrealized: they were stood on their head 
by the present book, If sociologists in their 
applied work opt to work toward an increasingly 
humane society for the handicapped and the 
stigmatized, this study provides them with a 
model of a viable alternative. This desideratum 
is not a cliché, just an overworked term. 
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Feasible Plenning for Social Change in the 
Field of Aging, edited by Carter C. OSTER- 
BIND. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Flordia 
Press, 1969. 157 pp. Paperbound. $3.75. 


Foundations of Practical Gerontology, edited 
by ROSAMONDE Ramsay Boyvp and CHARLES 
G. Oaxes. Columbia, S. C.: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1969. 270 pp. $5.95. 


James W. WIGGINS 
Converse College 


These books are basically complementary and 
in a significant sense offer a pair of simultaneous 
equations. With rare consistency, they each offer 
a synchronized treatment of the situations and 
potentials of older people in American society. 
The aged are seen as whole beings at a point 
in time. The symmetry of perception thus ap- 
proaches the proportions of reality. 

Feasible Planning is number eighteen in the 
respected series of the University of Florida 
Institute of Gerontology. Eringing together 
papers prepared for the 1969 Southern Confer- 
ence on Gercntology, the book is aimed mainly 
at the Jay audience. Most chapters contain self- 
critical case histories of organized efforts to 
ameliorate problems of the aged, especially at 
the lower sacioeconomic levels. The fourteen 
contributors offer no panaceas but, recognizing 
the inexorable ravages of time, seek to realize 
the feasible. 

Foundations is the product of two institutes 
directed by the editors at Converse College in 
1968. Contemporary knowledge of the aging 
gleaned from sociologists, ecanomists, medical 
researchers, psychiatrists, and psychologists is 
blended into reports on a half-dozen action 
programs. The case histories in the two volumes 
overlap slightly, but each makes its distinctive 
contributions. Foundations gives slightly more 
space to voluntary action than Feasible; both 
recognize the growth of program sponsorship 
by religious groups. 

E. Grant Youmans lays the first foundation 
stone with his analysis of the “life course.” 
Implicitly distilling Ecclesiastes, Shakespeare, 
and Van Gennep, he places the aging in a con- 
text of normality and universality. He conceives 
the life course in five stages, with a -focus on 
the structural strains of the two senior levels. 
Structural lag demands the kind of creative 
adaptation today’s anomic adolescent seems to 
be pleading for Rosamonde Boyd’s study of the 
four-generaticn family gives promise that crea- 
tive adaptation can be achieved. The establish- 
ment of new roles and new rolé assignments are 
integrating four generations into a viable sys- 
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_ tem. The aged, she found, may be productively 
inside the system. 

But age-grades have a reality beyond the 
`- cultural prescriptions. Genetically programmed 
-~ biological, psychiatric, and psychological changes 
that come with age are difficult to tease out of 
evitable role performances. Underlined by 
Charles G. Oakes’ dissection of sickness-health 
roles, the separation is eased by Adriaan Ver- 
woerdt, Carl Eisdorfer, and Frances M. Carp. 
Verwoerdt describes changes in organ systems 
related to advancing age, adding a down-to- 
earth projection of practical consequences. Polar 
extremes of health “expectations” of rhysicians 
and older patients are uncovered by Eisdorfer. 
The aged, he finds, expect too little, while physi- 
cians, who are trained to cure, expect oo much 
“health.” Old age is not a disease, and both 
doctor and patient must learn to live with it. 

Increasing psychological research in aging 
supports Carp’s summation of changing sensa- 
tion, perception, and learning in later years. 
Sensory losses may interfere with, but do not 
destroy, the capacity for learning. Dramatic 
decline in IQ seems to be associated with im- 
minent death. Verwoerdt returns to write of 
“The Life Review,” the preparation for death. 
This final quest for meaning is an attempt to 
weave the threads of life into a single fabric— 
even if it requires synthetic threads. We are 
urged to allow the synthetic element, even if 
we know it to be false. 

Projections from Foundations are proposed 
in editor Oakes’ summation. Seeking a new syn- 
thesis of present knowledge, he fractures a few 
icons and restores the aged to the human race. 

Ruth Albrecht is our only ambidextrous 
author. Her cross-cultural treatment of the aged 
enlightens both alternatives and universals, but 
the American situation seems to be without real 
precedent. How many Americans can play five- 
handed bridge? Empirically supporting Thoreau, 
she urges help for the aged on demand. Then, 
with her study of Florida retirement hotels, she 
makes the transition from analysis to action. 

Feasible is complementary to Foundations in 
its experimental emphasis. The authcrs tell us 
what they did, how the successes and failures 
of projects for the aged may be tentetively ex- 
plained, and what comes next. The understate- 
ment of success is notable, if misleading. Sey- 
mour Kornblum sets the tone with a microscopic 
view of demonstration programs for the aging, 
derived from experience in Pennsylvania. Since 
he is interested in programs that most would 
applaud, his near-Machiavellian counsel for 
putting “action” into action programs at the 
community level demands attention. Kornblum 
‘co-opts the view of many sociologists that sys- 


tematic evaluation of programs is a critical 
deficiency, and separates neatly “plans for eval- 
uation” from the facts thereof. 

Space limits this review to four additional 
cases from Feasible. Alan Gartner tells of the 
successful program of retraining older workers 
for new careers in New York City. Janet Sainer 
describes Project SERVE, through which the 
aged help each other—with psychic rewards to 
helper and helped. From the Midwest we have 
details of the Winnetka school-community part- 
nership, Janet W. Freund and Howard H. Bede 
explain both the process and rewards of a child- 
aging rapprochement. Marvin S. Schreiber pro- 
poses reasonable goals for Senior Centers, of 
which some 3,000 are in operation. With realis- 
tic priorities, these centers offer supportive so- 
cial services to the aged and reach thousands 
with limited alternatives. 

More than one-third of Feasible is devoted 
to medical care for the aged. This may be an 
expression of Ejisdorfer’s syndrome (above), 
but something has been learned in ten years. 
From James G. Haughton’s regrets for the fail- 
ure of the Great Society through Robert 
Roesch’s idea that the aging have something of 
value to offer the community to Elsie M. Wat- 
ters’ warning that resources are limited, we are 
provided a variety of responses to the syndrome 
or fact of aging. 

To conclude is to interrupt in midstream. 
This sampling process, and more, supports my 
very favorable response to both books. Inter- 
ested professionals should look at both, but for 
classroom use at the undergraduate or early 
graduate levels Foundations has my vote. It 
should be heavily supplemented by Feasible, 
and other volumes of the Florida series. 


Family Measurement Techniques: Abstracts of 
Published Instruments, 1935-1965, by MUR- 
RAY A, STRAUS. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1969. 316 pp. 
$13.50. 


Herpzrt L. SMITH 
Western Michigan University 


The title of this book accurately describes 
its contents. It consists of the abstracts of 319 
family measurement techniques that have been 
developed to express quantitatively the prop- 
erties of the family or the behavior of people 
in family roles. i 

The format is uncomplicated. There are six 
sections; Introduction; Abbreviations of Jour- 
nals (the names and abbreviations of 84 journals 
cited in the abstracts); The Abstracts (mea- 


J; 
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further development and standardization of 


surement techniques are arranged alphabetically 
by author); Index of Test Titles; Author 

Index; and Family Role Index. 

' The author presents each of the instruments 
in the tradition of an abstract, that is, without 
critiques. Yet, as Straus acknowledges, the basic 
information included enables one to evaluate 
the quality of the instrument. Straus does not 
claim to endorse, approve, or recommend the 
instruments, and explicitly recognizes that their 
accessibility might encourage the use of invalid 
or inappropriate instruments simply because 
they are available. This reviewer feels, how- 
ever, that the advantages of having ready access 
to this number of instruments far outweigh the 
possibility of their misuse. 

Straus researched. the sociological and psy- 
chological literature from 1935 to 1965 for the 
techniques included in this work. Techniques 
published before 1935 that were uncovered in 
the course of work are also included. The cri- 
teria for inclusion are three: the technique must 
provide a classification for numerical score 
based on the use of three or more indicators 
or determinants; the behavior measured must 
refer to the subject’s action or disposition to 
act in a family role; and the instrument must 
be described in some published source and thus 
be available to the users of the volume. 

In addition to the original reports, the ab- 
stracts are based on information presented in 
subsequent references to the use of the tech- 
nique. Each abstract gives the following infor- 
mation: authors, and name of test; variables 
measured; test description; sample item; evi- 
dence of validity; sample size; sampling method; 
sample characteristics; reliability (split-half r, 
retest r, rep.); length (time or number of 
items); norms; availability; references. 

The instruments range from those well known 
and often used to those used only once or twice 
and little known. The testing procedures include 
most of those presently in use: projective, paper 
and pencil, interview, self-administered ques- 
tionnaires, direct observation, two-way mirrors, 
tape recordings, and so forth. 

While one must examine this volume to ap- 
preciate the scope of the instruments abstracted 
and assess its potential benefit to them, my 
judgment is that it will prove to be an invalu- 
able reference work for family researchers, re- 
gardless-of academic affiliation, discipline iden- 
tity, and standing in their profession. 

The major—and for me the only—objections 
to this book are its cost and the fact that it is 
not likely to enjoy the exposure it merits. 
Nevertheless, Straus is to be’ commended for 
attempting to make a general contribution to 
research on the family by encouraging the 
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many promising measurement techniques. He 
has performed a very real service e by putting 
together this volume. 


Research in Family Interaction: Readings and 
Commentary, edited by Witt1Am D. WINTER 
and ANTONIO J. FERREIRA. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Science and Behavior Booxs, 1969. 312 pp. 
$12.95. 


CHARLES A. ĪB3EN 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


In this epoch of “readers,” I suspect that 
most of us receive the announcement of yet 
another reader with subdued enthusiasm. I think 
that Winter (a psychologist) and Ferreira (a 
psychiatrist) intend their antkology to be more 
than just another reader; to some extent they 
succeed, in that they have assembled an infor-: 
mative collection of family interaction research 
material. Their stated purpose is two-fold: first, 
to gather material related to problems of inter- . 
action research, methodologies used, and find- 
ings representative of such research; and, sec- 
ond, to entice others to join in this area of 
research endeavor. ` 

The organization of the book helps one to 
grasp the frustrating methodological issues in — 

interaction research. The first section is devoted 
to a general consideration of methods in family 
research and clearly highlights the desirability 
of studying family interaction patterns, as op- 
posed to using the individual family member 
as the unit of analysis. As is true of the selec- 
tive bias throughout the volume, this considera- 
tion is offered primarily in the context of the: 
study of psychopathological end (by implica- 
tion) sociopathological families. But the meth- 
odological considerations discussed certainly 
have relevance for the study of the “normal” 
family. 

The second section is comprised of secu: 
using methodologies that the editors view as 
transitional in the sense that they treat the in- 
dividual in a family context without being’ in- 
teractional studies. Section three focuses. on , 
studies of family interaction in decision-making: 
and includes Strodtbeck’s pioneering effort with 
the RDT, Ferreira’s URDT, and extensions 
of these by Ryder and Goodzich, Farina and 
Dunham, Levy and Epstein, and Watzlowick. 
Sections four, five, and six, (titled “Feelings, 
Attitudes, Power,” “Behavior,” and “Intra- 
Family Communication” respectively) continue 
the theme, of family decision-making research; 
the problematic focus of the selections prevents 
the titles from being distractingly ambiguous. 
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The editors adopt the tactic of “boldly edit- 
ing” the selections included and rightly wam 
the reader that by so doing they have injected 
their bias, which is a “long-established prefer- 
. ence for interactional studies that prodace hard 
data.” The comments made by the editors as 
an introduction to each section are too brief 
to identify or solve methodological problems 
in family interaction research—except perhaps 
for the introduction to section one, which 
amounts to a brief justification of interaction 
research, and the introduction to section two, 
where the editors suggest a unit of analysis 
continuum for ordering interaction research. 
Thus, the edited selections emphasize descrip- 
tions of technique and “hard data” manipula- 
tions, and tendentiously avoid systematic treat- 
ment of theoretical issues. 

The absence of theoretical considerations in 
this effort is difficult to understand and clearly 
detracts from the value of the volume. The 
editors recognize that the ratson d’étre of their 
anthology is to inform and attract, and it is 
. doubtful that either objective can be accom- 
plished by description of research procedures 
and accomplishments without a conspicuous 
attempt to delineate theoretical import. The 
editors cannot, of course, be held responsible 
for a lack of theoretical consideration in each 
of the selections, except to the extent that 
theoretical content was purposefully eliminated 
in selection or editing. There is little question, 
however, that they could have made a most 
valuable contribution by adding an epilogue 
devoted to the theoretical formulations that 
have stimulated family interaction research, and 
presenting their view of the significance of these 
selected research methods and findings for that 
body of theory. 

I do not wish, however, to depreciate the 
worth of the volume as a collection of readings 
with an empirical and psychological bent on 
family interaction research. In particular, family 
sociologists will find this work a useful refer- 
ence on an important area of researck, one for 
which they, after all, bear major theoretical 
responsibility. 


Marriage and the Family: A Comtrehensive 
Reader, edited by Jerrrey K. HADDEN and 
Marre L. Borcatta. Itasca, Il.: E. E. Pea- 
cock Publishers, 1969. 667 pp. Clothbound, 
$9.00. Paperbound, $6.50. 


CAROL A. POLLIS 
University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 


This volume adds to the growing number of 
readers intended primarily for socologically 


oriented courses on marriage and the family in 
which the United States as a cultural context 
is emphasized. It is a reader of the type called 
“comprehensive,” and contains 65 selections ar- 
ranged under 16 topics. The volume’s plan of 
organization is similar to Marvin Sussman’s 
well-known Sourcebook in Marriage and the 
Family (third edition). In the first part are 
sections dealing with the origins of the family, 
descriptions of various types of family systems, 
and approaches to family research. The next 
seven topics use the life cycle as an organizing 
concept, and the last six sections are devoted 
to special problem areas—economic problems, 
the Negro family, marriage stability, the in- 
complete family, and others. Unlike most family 
readers, this one treats women as a separate 
topic. The most serious deficiency in compre- 
hensiveness occurs in the section on family ex- 
tension, where there is only a brief allusion to 
the extensive literature on the nature of kinship 
networks in American society. 

The editors contribute original material in 
a general introduction to the sociological study 
of the family and in introductions to each topic. 
The topic introductions range from 1 to 13 pages 
and are inconsistent in quality. In most in- 
stances they do little more than attempt to 
provide continuity among selections. In a few 
cases, such as in the sections on courtship and 
mate selection and fertility, the introductory 
remarks also discuss theoretical and practical 
issues in the area and suggest related references 
a student might want to pursue. Why Hadden 
and Borgatta choose to do this for some topics 
and not others is unclear. I would have appreci- 
ated the more elaborate type of introduction 
throughout; certainly they would be useful to 
an instructor using the collection without a text. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the 
collection (and the way in which it really dif- 
fers from its competitors) is the nature of the 
articles selected. While most are academically 
oriented, some (like Winick’s discussion on de- 
polarization of sex roles) present opinionated 
material and should generate considerable class- 
room discussion. The majority are of recent 
vintage—1965 or later—a fact that should aid 
in making the materials relevant to students. 
With one exception, the material presented is 
drawn from sources other than the widely 
circulated American Soctological Review and 
American Journal of Sociology, 2 corrective 
tendency that could on occasion be emulated 
by other editors. Well-known articles are by- 
passed in favor of pieces of more: limited dis- 
tribution. This is not only refreshing but also 
provides a set of readings that will be supple- 
mental rather than repetitious, should the in- 
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structor choose to adopt a text. Those who 
lament the exclusion of. more “seasoned” mate- 
rial may take some comfort in the fact that sev- 
eral papers do contain good summaries of stan- 
dard literature. 

One further point related to content de- 
serves comment. The publisher’s advertisement 
recommends this reader for its comparative ap- 
proach, but it is comparative only if that term 
is defined as denoting some presentation of 


descriptive data on family systems in other. 


cultures and an occasional article employing 
a comparative frame of reference. Without ex- 
tensive supplementary materials, it would not 
be usable in a course seriously conducted in 
a comparative framework. 

This volume does not fall in that category 
of readers classified by some as “cheap” or 


hastily constructed with an eye to extending: 


one’s vita. The editors have engaged in a 
thorough search of the literature and have 
come up with a selection that is varied, cur- 
rent, and interesting. While it may not fit the 
needs of an instructor approaching the family 
from a particular theoretical perspective, it 
should be given careful consideration by those 
who want to use an eclectic or life cycle 
approach. 


Parents in Modern America: A Sociological 
Analysis, by E. E. LzMasters. Homewood, 
Il.: The Dorsey Press, 1970. 232 pp. Paper- 
bound. College price, $3.75. 


DELBERT L. GIBSON 
Lamar State College of Technology 


This analysis of the role of modern American 
parents purports to meet a need where there is 
an “inadequate state of knowledge about parent- 
hood and child rearing in our society.” The 
author discusses folklore about. parenthood and 
children, the influence of the behavioral sciences 
on parenthood, minority group differences in 
American society and their effect on parent- 
hood, peer groups and parent-child relationship, 
and the influence of mass media and social 
change on parental roles. Parents are described 
as non-professionals who, in becoming parents, 
have taken “the last step in the long process 
of becoming an adult.” Throughout the book 
runs the theme, commonly associated with its 
author, that most parents feel inadequate to 
the task of childrearing, an impression acquired 
through interviewing and counseling parents 
with problems. He attributes this parental self- 
image to a number of factors, one of which is 
the negative influence of behavioral science re- 


search, stating, “. . . its main impact on parents 
has been to make them feel more confused and 
inadequate than ever” (p. 33). Professionals— 
anthropologists, educators, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, and social workers—have added con- 
fusion in setting wnattainable standards for 
judging parents. The attack by various writers 
on American parents, especially attacks on 
mothers, could well produce a feeling of failure. 
The author continually implies that he, too, has 
serious doubts about the effectiveness of parents 
in view of the difficulty of their role. He refers 
to parenthood as a “mystery and a confusion 
.. . at best a very difficult and discouraging 
job.” The difficulty of the role; poor prepara- 
tion for parenthood, especially for fathers; and 
the high expectations of a society which holds 
parents totally responsible for superior prod- 
ucts, “copies better than the originals”—all 
these factors add to the parental dilemma. 

Problems confronting parents and their chil- 
dren are said to be greater than ever. Certain 
positive features in American society relating 
to parenthood are shown to contain negative 
aspects such as the “inadequate scientific base 
upon which psychiatric diagnoses are. made,” 
hazards of affluence, the margin of error in 
family planning, and the problems of parents 
migrating from rural to urban areas. Social 
change has weakened traditional support, leav- 
ing parents without clearly defined roles. Ur- 
banism and changing values and behavioral 
patterns related to parenthcod present a new 
challenge to all parents, farm and urban. 
Singled out for special attention are the Afro- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, 
and Jews. 

The author presents the conflict between the 
cultural values held by parents and those em- 
phasized by mass media. Materialism, hedonism, 
sex, violence, and dangerous living are noted 
in discussing influences of mass media on so- 
cialization of children and youth. 

In developing a “defense of American par- 
ents,” the author analyzes separately the roles 
of mothers and fathers. He introduces severe 
criticisms authors have made of mothers, who 
have been primarily blamed and degraded for 
what has happened recently in American so- 
ciety. The American mother is accused of 
either overplaying the mother role or neglecting 
it because of overcommitments in the com- 
munity. The father is presented as less involved 
in parenthood because of preoccupation with 
military, marital, sex, economic, and drinking 
problems. As a father he has been neglected 
in research and writing, taken for granted in 
parenthood. In defense of mothers, the author ` 
attacks the critics for the way their data and 
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. impressions were gathered.. He cites the role 
mothers played during the depression, the situa- 
. tion of unstable families carrying on either with 
or without a husband, the context of revolu- 
tionary social changes, and the task of rearing 
both sons and daughters as indications that the 
criticisms are less than well founded. Fathers 
are defended as a new domesticated male model, 
a necessary counterpart to modern woman and 
an improvement over his predecessor. Both 
parents are vindicated in the opinion of the 
author by the quality of people produced in 
contemporary American society. 

This book about “parents with problems” is 
well documented though non-statistical. Opin- 
ions and evaluations are based on the author’s 
experience in counseling, parent discussion 
groups, and personal interviews. He stetes that 
his informants, primarily middle class, are pos- 
sibly not representative of American parents. 
He acknowledges that objectivity is difficult 
because of his involvement as an observer and 
as a parent. Although he states that only par- 
ents with problems are being dealt with, the 
implications are that lack of success charac- 
terizes parenthood in general. He asks, “How do 
successful parents—at least those who seem to 
be successful with their children—cope with 
rapid social change?” With no criteria estab- 
lished to measure success or failure in child- 
rearing, nor “respectable research” (p. 20) on 
the success and failure rate of parents, evalua- 
tion of the parental role cannot be accurate. 
Parental sense of failure may be a reaction to 
the judgment of professionals and the idealism 
of American society, not a realistic evaluation. 

The value of this book lies in its intensive 
sociological analysis of the complex nature of 
parental roles in American society. It should be 
useful as supplementary reading in family life 
education and for general reading on the topic 
of parenthood. The final chapter, which ana- 
lyzes parent models, is intended to aid in coun- 
seling and/or parental self-analysis. 


Family Planning in Taiwan: An Experiment in 
Social Change. by RONALD FREEDMAN and 
Joun Y. Taxesuita, Princeton, N. J: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. 501 pp. 
$15.00. 


H. C. CHANG 
lowa State University 


This book reports on a large-scale experi- 
ment with family planning in a developing so- 
ciety (Taiwan); it is so congently and lucidly 
written that it should appeal to a wide audience, 


that is, to all those concerned in one way or 
another with the most crucial problem con- 
fronting mankind today: the population explo- 
sion. 

The study is primarily based on the results 
of two surveys conducted immediately before 
and after an eight-month experiment of family 
planning introduced during 1963 in Taichung, 
a city of 325,000 population. The purpose of 
the first survey was to ascertain the desire and 
needs of Taichung couples for assistance in 
limiting their family size; the experimental 
program was designed “as an intervention 
into the complex existing social system, already 
undergoing change, for the purpose of control- 
ling reproduction”; the results of this program 
are evaluated in the post-program survey con- 
ducted toward the end of 1963. Because of its 
enthusiastic reception by the population, the 
experiment was expanded in 1964 to the whole 
island; by the end of 1967, it was accepted 
by 22% of the married women of child-bear- 
ing age. 

The book is organized into four parts: Part 
I defines the problem; Parts II and WI re- 
spectively report the findings of the pre- and 
post-program surveys; and Part IV includes a 
chapter on the expanded, island-wide program 
and a final summary of the study. 

The research yielded many important find- 
ings that, in my opinion, contribute significantly 
to our knowledge of the little understood human 
behavior of reproduction and are potentially 
useful as a basis for further testing in different 
social and cultural milieus. Some examples will 
illustrate the point: (1) Prior to the program, 
“modernized” couples were found to be more 
receptive to birth control practices than the 
average couple. But once the program began, 
the correlation between acceptance rate and sev- 
eral indices of “modernization” disappeared. 
Low-status and “traditional” couples were just 
as receptive as the rest of the population. (2) 
Contrary to a widely-held view, acceptance 
by older and “high-parity” women significantly 
reduced fertility. (3) Demographic pressure was 
found to be the most important personal char- 
acteristic determining acceptance of birth-con- 
trol practices. (4) The termination of one type 
of practice did not mean the abandonment of 
the whole idea of birth control. 

There are, nevertheless, some minor deficien- 
cies in the study. 

The soundness of the authors’ selection of 
education, farm background, husband’s employ- 
ment status, household income, number of 
modern objects owned, and family type as in- 
dicators of “modernization” may be debated. 
It can be argued that, of these, only education, 
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family type, and possibly husband’s occupa- 
tional status may be regarded as meaningful 
indicators; the others (e.g., household income) 
are either related to the couple’s educational 
attainment or are indicators of dubious reliabil- 
ity. 

Secondly, the absence of a control group 
in the experiment seems particularly regretta- 
ble. On a small island like Taiwan, it is perhaps 
inherently difficult to keep areas outside the 
experiment site from “contamination” by the 
program, Nevertheless, the selection of Tai- 
chung, with its central location and its role as 
a political and cultural subcenter on the island, 
may have further diminished the value of the 
rest of Taiwan for control purposes, In retro- 
spect, some smaller community farther south 
might have made a better site. The authors are 
not unaware of the difficulties arising out of 
the lack of an adequate control group, but they 
believe that an absolute increase of acceptance 
of 19 to 24 percent from the end of 1962 
to: July 1965 could not have been possible 
without the program. 

Notably, the program was conducted in a 
society where Malthusian thought has not been 
popular, and where there is no lack of opposi- 
tion to family-planning programs. Its success 
may have contributed, directly or indirectly, 
to the shift of Taiwan’s official attitude toward 
population control and the subsequent adoption 
in 1969 of a positive population policy. 


Political Change in Britain: Forces Shaping 
Electoral Choice, by Davin Butter and 
DonaLp Stokes. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1969. 516 pp. $10.00. 


Bitty J. FRANKLIN 
University of lowa 


This is a book about the changing strength 
of British political parties in the tradition of 
the U.S. voting studies coming out of the 
Survey Research Center at the University of 
Michigan. The primary data were collected be- 
tween 1963 and 1966. A national sample of 
electors were interviewed at three points in 
time—summer 1963, autumn 1964, and spring 
1966—corresponding with three elections which 
saw a Conservative decline and partial recovery, 
followed by an overwhelming Labour victory. 
While the spatial focus is limited to Great Bri- 
tain, the analytic frameworks developed and em- 
ployed by the authors draw heavily upon earlier 
studies both in the United States and elsewhere 
in Europe. The temporal bounds of 1963—1966 
are not rigid, in that election returns, various 
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poll data, and other evidence pertinent to politi- 
cal change for the whole of this century were 
used to supplement the primary data source. 

The book is organized along two axes. “First, 
the book divides into halves on the basis of the 
broad distinction between the construction and 
the application of analytic frameworks... . ` 
But each half divides again into two parts on 
the basis of the distinctions we have drawn 
between long-term and short-term electoral 
change” (p. 18). No single analytic framework or 
model of political change was adopted to guide 
the inquiry. The authors opied instead for a 
diversity of approaches that permitted a greater | 
isomorphism with British political reality. This 
decision resulted in a considerable sacrifice in 
terms of theoretical coherence. 

In their development of analytic frameworks 
for exemining long-term electoral change, the 
authors discuss in some detail such topics as 
voters’ perceptions of political parties, the 
political life cycle, class and party, and trade 
union influence. The focus of attention shifts 


to issues, political attitudes, and the flow of | -_ 


political infermation in the attempt to develop 
perspectives for examining trensient changes in 
electoral behavior. The two remaining parts of 
the book attempt to account for both major 
party realignments and more short-lived fluc- 
tuations in voter behavior. Sampling design ` 
issues are discussed in an appendix, and copies 
of the interview schedules used in each of the 
authors’ three surveys are included. 

It is unfortunate that a volume characterized. 
by many insightful interpretations of data and 
interesting speculations about future develop- 
ments in British politics contains neither an 
analytical nor a substantive summary. While 
the reader is reminded in the final chapter that 
the objective from the beginning was to set 
forth some conditional explanations and pre- 
dictions, the theoretical contrit-ition of the book 
is diminished by the absence of an exploration 
of the ties among the various analytical frame- 
works. 

Other characteristics of this volume require — 
comment. First, behavioral researchers should 
not have to be reminded that in the presenta- 
tion of percentage tables, the N’s on which the _ 
percentages ere based should always be stated. 
In the six chapters comprising Part I of the 
book a total of 93 tables and graphs are pre- 
sented, primarily percentage “ables. Not until 
Table 1 in Chapter 6 do the authors report 
the N on which their percentages are based, 
whereupon they dismiss the practice until Chap- 
ter 7. The remaining chapters are inconsistent 
in this regard, but in most instances the reader 
is. left uninformed. 
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A second weakness is the repeated interpre- 
tation of cross-sectional data as if they were 
longitudinal. For example, in their discussion 
of the political life cycle, the authors examine 
essentially cross-sectional data as a basis for 
evaluating the validity of the senescence versus 
the conservation model of partisanshi>. Strict 
rules of evidence for deciding between these 
alternative hypotheses require data for at least 
one cohort which has moved through esch stage 
of the 4-stage political life cycle iden-ified by 
Butler and Stokes, Instead, these authors com- 
pare partisan preferences of four age-groups 
in the winter of 1963—1964 and the artumn of 
1964 (pp. 60-61). They interpret the greater 
decline in Labour’s percentage lead in the 
younger age-groups as being unkind to the 
senescence hypothesis and as offering support 
to the conservation model. The rather stable and 
strong preference for the Conservative versus 
Labour party among the oldest age-group is 
interpreted as stability of party prefer2nces es- 
tablished by members of this cohort shortly 
after entering the political arena. Such an in- 
terpretation may be valid, but its validity 
cannot be established on the basis of the evi- 
dence. A similar problem arises in the chapter 
dealing with social class and change “see par- 
ticularly pp. 107-109). 

Finally, the first half of the book is charac- 
terized by an uneasy mixture of primary and 
historical data. This uneasiness is created by the 
difficulty in determining which data source, if 
any, is being utilized in a given instance. 

While this book is probably not destined to 
become a classic, it is a volume that students 
of voting behavior will find generally interesting 
and frequently insightful and suggestive. 


Affluence and the French Worker in the Fourth 
Republic, by Ricsard F. Hamittor. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. 
323 pp. $8.50. 


PETER METTLER 
University of Constance, Germcny 


Hamilton asks primarily if the economy has an 
impact on political attitudes and behavior (e.g., 
elections) and if wealth leads by nature to 
political conservativism. He examines this ques- 
tion by looking at the French working class of 
the Fourth Republic. Hamilton wants to help 
solve the problem of working classes of indus- 
trialized countries who are becoming bourgeoise, 
Though he is one of the few researchers who 
cares about an empirical approach dissolving the 
discrepancy between followers of one sort or 
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another of a theory of social strata and fol- 
lowers of a theory of classes, Hamilton’s final 
preference seems unclear; in any case, his 
methodology is mainly pragmatic and eclectic. 
Because he works uncritically with Parsonian 
“frames of reference,” there is no explanation 
of the origins of these frames nor of how he 
came to choose them. Thus he has already clas- 
sified himself, 

The study appeared in 1967, before the May- 
events of 1968 and before the “Revolution,” 
the most vehement social unrest in France in 
this century. It is based on four representative 
cross-sectional surveys of the French popula- 
tion or special sub-groups thereof, all dated 
between 1952 and 1956 and designed and ad- 
ministered with different intentions from those 
of this study. Hamilton’s re-evaluation of these 
data provide not only valid findings concerning 
France, but also paradigms for a theory of so- 
ciety which has still to be developed. 

The discussion mentioned at the beginning 
of the review raises the most interesting issue 
of whether we are living in a mono-causal or 
a plural-causal (pluralistic) society: “it is per- 
haps appropriate to comment briefly on the con- 
siderations left out, on those things we were 
not able to explore but which are likely to be of 
considerable importance” (p. 296). Statements 
such as “this assumption—put simply that 
people influence each other—is the central as- 
sumption of sociology” (p. 3) are not only just 
formal and trivial but even seem a little bit 
ridiculous. To the “why,” “how” and “to what 
aim they infiuence each other” Hamilton does not 
really contribute, despite such findings as “the 
persistent leftist character of French working- 
class politics,” or “in this respect, the behavior 
of French workers challenges the most common 
expectations of contemporary social science” 
(p. 275). On the cther hand, he again limits 
those statements with great precautions: “at 
least as far as voting is concerned” (p. 283) 
or “we cannot affirm or deny any of these pos- 
sibilities with any degree of confidence, lacking 
as we do experience with the long term.” 

It would be most interesting to have Hamil- 
ton answer two questions: (1) If we regard a 
worker’s income as percentage of the average 
national income or the average income of a 
university-trained employee, why is it so low? 
and (2) Given the choice between two clusters 
of answers, which would he prefer: (a) stupid- 
ity, laziness, lacking qualification, because the 
job doesn’t bear any responsibility, or (b) the 
owner(s) of the capital are only willing to 
share a certain part of their profits? What 
consequences, if any, would a radical improve- 
ment of their material resources have on the 
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attitudes and customs of workers? Hamilton’s 
answers to such questions would be crucial be- 
cause he examined the highest income within 
the working class but did not face the question 
of why there is an invisible bar to a further 
upward mobility. 

The following quotation may help one to 
figure out the very goal of this study: “whether 
the attitudes we find hold generally; the an- 
swer to this question is obviously of major sig- 
nificance for the future politics of France and 
other industrial nations. Unfortunately we have 
little to offer in this connection” (p. 8). 


Moshava, Kibbutz, and Moshav: Patterns of 
Jewish Rural Setilement and Development 
in Palestine, by D. WEINTRAUB, M. Lissax, 
and Y. Azmon, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 360 pp. $14.50. 


DoNALD R, FIELD 
South Dakota State University 


Moshava, Kibbutz, and Moshav is an ex- 
tremely ambitious effort in which the authors 
attempt to link two levels of analysis in a com- 
bined exploration for the settlement and mod- 
ernization of Israel. A detailed discussion of 
the major patterns of agricultural community 
settlement forms the basis for the volume. But 
unlike the typical idiographic approach to the 
majority of community studies, the authors 
treat community in a broader context of the 
processes of agricultural development and socio- 
political modernization of society. They give 
attention to the role of associational groups as 
a vehicle by which villages are integrated into 
a central institutional structure fostering na- 
tionalistic ideology at the expense of local au- 
tonomy. The authors show how the agricultural 
sector is transformed or subsumed in a national 
_ economic system. Specifically, the transforma- 

tion of the rural sector progressed simultane- 
ously with a central institutional structure. 
Modernization is thus presented in the figure 
of a multiple-edged sword, a situation or con- 
dition best accomplished when all sectors of 
society are encompassed within the process. 

The authors are successful in this effort, even 
though there are times when the reader will 
have some difficulty seeing the relationship be- 


tween community development and correspond- - 


ing societal development and change. Sociolo- 
gists will find many theoretical insights for test- 
ing elsewhere. As one example, the account of 
the agricultural transformation occurring in the 
development of Israeli society is well docu- 
mented. Consequently, this should provide a 
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basis for comparing and understanding several 
successful and unsuccessful efforts at nation 
building in many newly emerging nations of 
Africa and South America. 

The book centers on three major patterns of 
agricultural settlement. The major forms, ač- 
cording to the authors, are the Moshkava, a 
community of individually, family owned prop- 
erty; the kibbutz, a communal system; and 
the moshav, a cooperative form of settle-- 
ment. A comparative analysis of the contribu- 
tory impact of each to the overall development 
of society is undertaken. To accomplish this 
task the authors analyze the main social factors 
responsible for the establishment of each form 
of community settlement. 

In the early stages of the book, a consider- 
able amount of space is devoted to document- 
ing the his‘orical antecedents of present-day 
Israel. Individual community settlement pat- 
terns play a role in the ultimate form the so- 
ciety takes, and the authors devote three chap- 
ters to exp-aining the impact of community 
upon the total society. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the way migrants, during three differ- 
ent periods of immigration (ideological move- 
ments), altered community settlement patterns 
and the overall orientation to a nation-state. 
This is the linking mechanism through which 
the relationship is established between a par- 
ticular form of settlement and a national socio- 
political and economic system. As stated in 
the foreword, the economic, political, and social 
patterns of a village cannot be fully understood 
without studving the movemert (migration pat- 
tern) ta which it belongs; nor can the resultant 
state of Israel be completely comprehended . 
without giving proper attention to the impact 
of the individual migration periods. Therefore, 
in order to appreciate the analytical uniqueness 
of the book, the reader must keep these mul- 
tiple relationships firmly in mind. At times the 
interrelationship between community-migration- 
society becomes confusing. 

Having established this broad theoretical per- 
spective, the authors address their attention to 
five major supporting themes: (1) the charac- 
ter and the significance of the original colonizing 
impetuses or drives that produced the different 
settlement patterns; (2) the over-all setting 
and conditions, or the societal potential, under 
which the different settlement patterns were, 
established and developed; (3) patterns of 
settlement and their growth acd performance; 
(4) the internal capacity of the different sys- 
tems to change and develop in z sustained way; 
(5) participation in central institutions of the 
society. In charting such an encompassing ef- 
fort, the authors might have made the task 
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more manageable had they organized tke book 
more explicitly around the above questions. 
Nevertheless, they offer many insights relative 
to the transformation of an agrarian society 
into a modérnized society. 


Land Reform and Social Revolution in Bolivia, 

‘by Dwicut B. HEATH, CHARLES J. ERASMUS, 

and Hans C. BUECHLER. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1969. 464 pp. $22.50. 


Epcak G. NESMAN 
University of South Florida 


This book is a comprehensive report of the 
results of agrarian reform in Bolivia. It is the 
product of many years of research by the three 
authors, and includes the findings of otters who 
have studied social change in Bolivia since the 
revolution of 1952. The data for this stedy were 
gathered by “direct observation, participation, 
and interviewing, supplemented by documen- 
tary research and surveys.” The authors are 
anthropologists with considerable familiarity 
with Bolivian society. Buechler is a Bolivian 
and has carried on varied research projects in 
the country. 

The book is divided into three major sec- 
tions, which coincide with three geographical 
and cultural areas of the republic. Erasmus was 
responsible for “Land Reform and Social 
Revolution in Southern Bolivia,” Buechler for 
the same subject in the northern highlands 
(Altiplano) and the adjacent valleys (Yungas), 
and Heath for the extensive eastern lowlands 
(Oriente), The introduction gives a g2ographi- 
cal description of the republic as well as the 
historical and social aspects of agrarian reform 
and social change. The book also includes a 
number of tables and the complete translated 
text of the Bolivian Agrarian Reform. Law of 
1953. Use of the same general framework for 
description and analysis of all three areas serves 
to indicate how a universal law (th2 natural 
law for agrarian reform) is applied to sectors 
of a society that vary as greatly as do the 
Aymara of the highlands, the Quechua of the 
southern valleys, and the Camba population of 
: the eastern lowlands. 

_ some of the conclusions reached by the au- 
thors are as follows: 

(1) The psychological impact of freedom for 
the Indian peasant (campesino) is mere notice- 
able than any economic improvement as a re- 
sult of agrarian reform. 

(2) There has been little emphasis in the 
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reform program on the development of Indian 
communal holdings. (The authors disagree with 
the common notion that communal land hold- 
ing was a part of the cultural past of Bolivia). 

(3) Cash labor has almost completely re- 
placed the system of feudal labor obligations. 

(4) Agricultural production is now increas- 
ing after a post-revolution drop. 

(5) There has been some migration at an 
increasing rate, from the high population density 
areas to the lowlands. 

(6) There has been a shift in power from 
the former ruling oligarchy to the MNR (Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement). 

(7) The syndicates (rural labor unions) are 
important in ‘the organization of power at the 
local level. 

For many years there have been conflicting 
reports of the results of the Bolivian revolution. 
Because periodic census data is lacking, there 
has been little documentary evidence of the 
changes taking place. This book makes a real 
attempt to fill this gap. I recommend it to any- 
one studying developing nations, particularly 
in Latin America. It is also an excellent source 
of general information on contemporary Bolivia. 


Modernization: lis Impact in the Philippines, 
edited by WALDEN F. BELLO and MARIA 
Crara RoLtpAN. IPC Papers, No. 4. Quezon 
City, Philippines: Ateneo de Manila Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 133 pp. Paperbound. $2.60. 

Modernization: Its Impact in the Philippines 
II, edited by Gecorce M. GUTHRIE, FRANK 
LyncH, and WALDEN F. BELLO. IPC Papers, 
No. 5. Quezon City, Philippines; Ateneo de 
Manila University Press, 1967. 172 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.60. 

Modernization: Its Impact in the Philippines 
II, edited by WALDEN F. BELLO and ALFONSO 
DE GUZMAN II. IPC Papers, No. 6. Quezon 
City, Philippines: Ateneo de Manila Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 153 pp. Paperbound. $3.10. 


CHARLES R. KAUT 
University of Virginia 


These volumes are well worth the attention 
of American social scientists for reasons which 
I will give below. The subject matter of the 


. papers in the three volumes under considera- 


tion is Philippine society and culture. The perils 
of looking for żķke Philippine social and cultural 
pattern are well known to most of the authors 
in the Institute of Philippine Culture (IPC) 
volumes and, thus, their papers present, in the 
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main, a bedazzling array of well-documented 
variety and apparently contradictory state- 
ments. 

The papers in this series that preceded the 
present three works have already become classics 
in Philippine studies (especially those in No. 
2 on values), and so should these. All of the 
three have been published with the same title 
(Modernisation: lis Impact in the Philippines), 
giving the impression of general development 
of one theme. This is true to a significant de- 
gree, but their value lies in the other direction. 
The papers are all concerned with contemporary 
conditions in the Philippines; but, both in terms 
of geographic area and theoretical-methodologi- 
cal approach, there is significant diversity— 
most appropriate to the diversity present in 
the field of study. Topics range from “Cogni- 
tive Mapping in the Tagalog Area” (Lynch and 
Himes) to “Sociological Surveys in the Rural 
Philippines” (Lynch and Makil). 

Most of the authors are non-Filipinos who 
have been working as part of the Ateneo-Penn 
State Basic Research Program; they depend 
greatly on the aid of Filipino social scientists 
whose work appears in other IPC publications 
and elsewhere. Volumes such as these should 
be of special interest to American sociologists 
because Filipino social scientists have been 
trained largely in the United States, and their 
work is an extension of our own traditions, 
methods, and theory. 

These volumes and any others produced by 
the IPC belong in any research library on 
modernization. 

It is to be hoped that the near future will 
see more cooperation among the several Philip- 
pine social research centers and the continuing 
growth of interinstitutional, interdisciplinary, 
and international studies. 


Two Pakistan Villages: A Study in Social 
Stratification, by MUHAMMAD RAFIQUE RAZA. 
Lahore, Pakistan: Punjab University Sociolo- 
gists Alumni Association, Department of So- 
clology, 1969. 104 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


R. S. GANDHI 
University of Calgary, Canada 


The study of social stratification in an Asian 
society is an intricate affair, and only recently 
have Asian scholars engaged in empirical studies 
of their own societies. The present book, an 
attempt to study the social stratification of the 
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Pakistani rural society by a Pakistani sociologist, 
has advantages as well as disadvantages. 

The author has hypothesized that individuals 


with higher socio-economic status have more 
power, higher social mobility, and a modern 


` perspective. This is confirmed. He has further 


hypothesized that the village nearer the urban 
industrial center has a more diffuse power struc- 
ture and more people with modern perspective 
than the village farther from it. His data indi- 
cate a consistent pattern of variation between 
the two villages but correlations are not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Whatever the findings, it seems that Raza’s 
main interest is in looking at various dimensions 
of social stratification: caste, class, status, 
power, influence, authority, ecc.; but, when ap- 
plied to the Pakistani villages under study, he 
encounters conceptual complexities involved in 
the comprehension of such dimensions and also 
difficulties in operationalizing them. Hence, he 
develops a measure of socio-economic’ status 


which is supposed to subsume various dimen- ` 


sions of social stratification. 

But the question is: Does a reader gain any 
clear understanding of the nature of social 
stratification in Pakistani villages? The answer 
is negative. To begin with, the bulk of the book 
is devoted to the review of literature and the 
methodology essential for the analysis of social 
stratification of Pakistani society; but an ex- 
treme conservatism is exhibited in reporting 


-and interpreting the findings. Though methodo- 


logical timidity is a virtue in some scientific 
circles, one would expect Raza to have a little 
more insight into his own society. 

Similarly, whatever the scientific gains of 
developing an SES instrument for measuring 
the multidimensionality of social stratification, 
what one finds is a bare outline of some class 
characteristics of the Pakistani rural society. 
What seems to have been underestimated and 
underemphasized is the caste system serving as 
the basis for ranking, social inequality, rivalry, 
competition, power and influence. Granted that 
the caste system in the Pakistani rural setting 
is not perhaps as rigid as in India, the author’s 
own observations about the persistence of caste 
notions among Muslims despite conversion to 
Islam (p. 2), the rivalry between Jars and 
Rajputs for claim to a superior status (p. 30), 
the intercaste affiliations and rivalry as perhaps 
the only basis for winning an election in “Basic 


Democracies” (p. 35) provide some interesting, 


leads towards understanding the complex and 
intricate nature of social stratification in Pakis- 
tan. These ought to have beer further explored 
rather than simply categorizing castes from high 


t 
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to low in terms of theoretically deceptive and 
_ oversimplified cultural arrangements. 


Opinion Leadership in India: A Study of Inter- . 


personal Communication in Eight Villages, by 
Latrr K, SEN. Hyderabad, India: National 
Institute of Community Development, 1969. 
61 pp. Paperbound. Rs. 4.50. 


K. L. SINDWANI 
Northern Michigan University 


This monograph reports part of a larger study 
entitled “Diffusion of Innovations in Rural 
Societies” and directed by Everett M. Rogers 
of Michigan State University. 

The importance of the role played by opinion 
leaders in the formation of American public 
opinion is well established. But opinion leaders 
assume a far more important role in India where 
the availability and the use of mass media are 
still very limited. The main purpose of this 
research was to study (1) the socio-demo- 
graphic, economic, system linkage and social- 
psychological characteristics of opinion leaders 
and nonleaders; (2) the structural location of 
opinion leaders in the village power system; and 
(3) difference in leadership between more tradi- 
tional villages and more modern villages. 

Eight villages and 680 farmers in the states 
of Andhra Pradesh, Moharashtra, and West 
Bengal were selected as a sample for this study. 
Opinion leaders were selected on the basis of 
respondents’ source of information and advice 
regarding farming, credit, marketing, and health. 
Twenty-six detailed characteristics of opinion 
leaders and their followers in terms of their 
socio-demographic background and other rele- 
vant information were collected and analyzed. 

Significant differences between leaders and fol- 
lowers were found in literacy, exposure to news- 
papers, change agency contact and political 
knowledge. Leaders are in contact with the 
larger society through several links and are 
more progressive than non-leaders in farming. 
In more modern villages leaders are more in- 
novative and the ascription element in village 
: leadership becomes relatively less important. 
Also the formal and institutionalized leadership 
is slowly giving way to more informal and more 
achievement-oriented leadership. 

The findings of this study indicate an evolu- 
tionary process of social change in rural India, 
and are likely to contribute to achievement of 
the community development goals of the gov- 
ernment of India. The study is well written 
and is a welcome addition to the existing litera- 
ture on the subject. 
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The Social Framework of an Indian Factory, 
by N. R. Smeru. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1968. 220 pp. $6.00. 


S. C. DUBE 
University of Saugar, India 

In a country committed to modernization and 
consciously striving to accelerate the rate of 
its industrial growth through successive de- 
velopment plans, one would expect a correspond- 
ing increase in its concern for the study of the 
sociological aspects of the problems and proc- 
esses of industrialization. But the response of 
sociologists to the challenge of industrialization 
in India has been inadequate, and the meagre 
trickle of studies focused on this theme has not 
measurably contributed to the understanding 
of the varied dimensions of the programme. 
The works of A. K. Rice (1958), A. Niehoff 
(1959), and R. D. Lambert (1963) are notable 
exceptions. Thus, Sheth’s book, representing the 
fusion of some of the concepts and methods 
of industrial sociology and social anthropology, 
is a welcome contribution to a neglected field. 

This is an unpretentious book. Sheth tells his 
story with remarkable lucidity. After providing 
a brief but clear sketch of the history and so- 
cial characteristics of the town in which his 
factory is located, he unfolds the history of 
Eastern—the parent factory—out of which 
Oriental—the factory studied by Sheth—grew 
and matured into independence. This provides 
the backdrop for the main story: Oriental and 
its formal and informal organization. Examin- 
ing the social background of the employees of 
this factory, Sheth describes how some groups 
based on kinship, caste, and linguistic ties are 
continued in the factory, resulting in the emer- 
gence of an institutional network of relation- 
ships. His treatment of some of the functional 
and dysfunctional aspects of this tendency is 
very perceptive. Equally useful is his discus- 
sion of the linkages between the traditional so- 
cial structure and the formal organizational 
framework of the factory. In conclusion, Sheth 
illustrates the coexistence of the values and 
norms of traditional and industrial society. 

This otherwise admirable study leaves a few 
questions unanswered. Why does Sheth describe 
Oriental as a “typical” factory? The linguistic 
groups are shown to possess a high degree of 
solidarity. But are there no cross-cutting ties? 
Is there no significant change of attitude be- 
cause of continued industrial participation by 
diverse groups? Does the participation by the 
employees in two systems not cause any ten- 
sions? 

Curiously, the kibliography does not list 
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Rice’s important work, to which Max Gluckman 
refers in his stimulating foreword. | 


Ethnic Aititudes of Johannesburg Youth, by 
Henry Lever. Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa:- Witwatersrand University Press, 1968. 
192 pp. R3.20. 


RopBert C. WILLIAMSON 
Lehigh Umversity 


For Americans disturbed by the impasse in 
their race relations, it is reassuring and dis- 
quieting to know that in some parts of the 
world the lines are even more firmly drawn, as 
revealed in Lever’s study of attitudes among 
adolescents. The responses of 2,303 high school 
students in Johannesburg to the social distance 
scale are indeed frightening, as when we are 
told, for example, that 30% of the students in 
Afrikaans schools wish to exclude Jews from 
their country. 

In this volume the author is primarily con- 
cerned with the factors underlying social distance 
toward nine groups: English-and-Afrikans- 
speaking South Africans, British, Germans, 
Hollanders, Jews, Colored, Natives, and Indians 
—their acceptability falling in roughly that 
order. The distance toward each group is 
analyzed by national origin, religion, socio- 
economic index of the father, sex, and type 
of school (public versus private). Religion and 
sex were less predictive than some other vari- 
ables. In analyzing the pattern of prejudice the 
author finds that the emotional climate of the 
home may account for the “ethnocentric” as 
against the “polycentric” person. 

The reader has no difficulty recognizing the 
book as an abridged doctoral dissertation. The 
first three chapters include definitions of con- 
cepts, review of the literature, and procedures, 
including a statement of the 17 hypotheses. 
Along with some keen insights, the book also 
contains occasional statements of the obvious, 
as in “This may be regarded as almost 
conclusive evidence that pupils in English pro- 
vincial schools are on the average more favor- 
ably disposed to English-speaking South Afri- 
cans than pupils in Afrikaans-schools” (pp. 58- 
59). 
Throughout the book one has the feeling of 
déjà vu; most references are from more than 
a decade ago. Methodologically speaking, there 
is little attempt to go beyond the chi-square 
technique, with few intercorrelations. One may 
also ask why the social distance scale was not 
supplemented by other approaches such as the 
semantic differential. However, the author did 
recognize that the scale had no inherent logic 
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(for instance, citizenship was a more intimate 
behavior than the status of neighbor for some 
of his samples). 

Despite some shortcomings, the book repre- 
sents one more chapter in tae area of ethnic 
relations. We need to know more of South 
Africa in order to understand our own be- 
wildering society. l 


Colour and Citizenship: A Report on British 
Race Relations, by E. J. B. Rose and Associ- 
ATES. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 815 pp. $12.50. 


A. Lee COLEMAN 
University of Kentucky 


In view of the paucity of systematic and 
comprehensive information on British race re- 
lations, this book is most welcome. I approached 
it with some enthusiasm, eager both to get an 
authoritative and up-to-date picture of the 
British situation and to compare the American 
situation with it. 

There are many similarities and parallels be- 
tween this study and Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma of a quarter of a century ago. Each 
was financed by a large private foundation in 
the country studied and carried out without di- 
rect government involvement. Both are sum- 
maries of numerous substudies commissioned to 
leading social scientists and others in the coun- 
try. The topics and organization of the books 
are similar. Rose and his colleagues specifically 
acknowledge the influence of Myrdal’s book.. 
Rose states that when he was approached about 
heading the study he suggested that it might be 
better to employ someone from outside Britain, 
following the American precedent. This advice 
was rejected, but the sponsors state that one 
reason Rose was selected was that he had been 
living outside Britain the past 10 years. 

But there are substantial differences between 
the two studies, Myrdal devoted much attention 
to American values and American society and 
interpreted the data in this light. Rose discusses 
British society and values but gives much more 
attention to government policy and politics, 
which of course are intricately intertwined with 
the history of the color problem in Britain. 


. Rose concludes with specific recommendations, 


mostly for government action or policy, while 
Myrdal did not make direct recommendations. 
Rose makes use of most current race relations 
theory in interpreting his data; but he does 
not develop theory, as did Myrdal, and he 
makes no systematic effort tc summarize and 
discuss the over-all implications for theory. 
Since Rose is primarily a journalist, this is 
understandable. 
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' With 815 pages, the book is almost as thick 
as Myrdal’s. The 33 chapters are grouped into 
an introduction and 8 other sections—the his- 
tory of colored immigration to Britain; census 
data on demography, housing, employment and 
expenditures; government policies, practices, 
and services (2 sections); the immigrant re- 
_Sponse; legislation against discrimination; at- 
'titudes of the public; “the balance she2t”; and 
findings and recommendations. There are sev- 
eral appendices, mainly on methodology. 

As is well-known, Indians and Pakistanis, as 
well as West Indians, Africans, and other Asians, 
are considered “coloured” in Britain end have 
encountered similar treatment. The fizst three 
groups account for most of the colored popu- 
lation, number about a million (2% of the total 
‘population), and are the main concern of this 
study. The Indians and Pakistanis combined 
and the West Indians each number about a 
half million. There are only about 50,000 
Africans—mostly West Africans—and negligi- 
ble numbers of others. Jamaicans constitute 
_ the majority of the West Indians. The most 
_ pervasive difference between the British situa- 
tion and that of the U.S. and most other coun- 
tries with a color problem is newness. It is 
hard to realize that only 15 years ago there 
were fewer than 100,000 colored; evan today 
there are almost no second generation adults. 
. Obviously the psychological context for public 
attitudes and self-images is very different when 
almost all of the minority group are voluntary 
newcomers, contrasted with a minority that 
dates back many generations in the country and 
whose ancestors were brought in as slaves. In 
his recent book (Race Relations, 19€9), Ban- 
ton discusses British race relations in reference 
to “the Immigration Perspective” and “the 
Racial Perspective,” but he suggests that the 
racial perspective is more relevant and is there- 
fore tending to replace the immigration per- 
spective. 

The study clearly establishes and documents 
substantial color prejudice and discrimination 
in Britain. In some respects it seems worse than 
in the U.S., but in most respects it is milder. 
Immigrant status and cultural differ2nces are 

. shown to be a smokescreen, since white im- 
migrants do not encounter the same problems. 
West Indians and Africans seem better off than 
Indians and Pakistanis in some respects and 
worse off in others. All seem to be burdened 
with many of the same myths and stereotypes 
that U.S. blacks and other racial minorities 
have to put up with. So far as current na- 
tional policy is concerned, Britain appears to 
be behind the U.S. in efforts to use the force 
of ee to protect the. minority and 
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to promote equality and nondiscrimination. 
Throughout the bock the authors suggest or 
imply that deficiencies of government policy 
and governmental inaction are to a major de- 
gree responsible for the present situation; they 
make a good case for the proposition that more 
aggressive and affirmative action would have 
been politically possible. 

A briefer version of the study written for 
Americans and other non-Britons would be most 
useful. Most outsiders, even rather knowledge- 
able ones, will find it difficult to follow all of 
the references to British politics, personalities, 
and government bureaucracy, and these details 
make up a substantial proportion of the book. 
More subheads in the present volume would 
help a reader pick out the basic things, or those 
aspects of the subject likely to be of particular 
interest to himself. 

I was surprised at the frankness with which 
contemporary British political figures and gov- 
ernment officials are discussed and evaluated 
in the study. Interesting, but perhaps not sur- 
prising, was the extent to which recent events 
involving American race relations have been an 
important part of the context of British events, 
though the direct impact does not seem to have 
been large. One of the most interesting and 
useful chapters of the book is the one on 
British public attitudes as reflected in opinion 
polls. Unfortunately, not all of the data are 
for national samples, so that direct comparison 
with American data is hampered, Perhaps the 
most distinctive aspect of the book is its focus 
on “citizenship” and all of its ramifications as 
a central concept, rather than on civil rights, 
race relations, prejudice, or dominant-minority 
relations. 

Of course the mast important question, both 
scientifically and from a social-problems and 
policy standpoint, is what will happen with re- 
spect to color in Britain in the next few years— 
the question is whether they will be able to solve 
the color problem before “hardening of the 
relations” sets in. With the hand of the past 
resting so lightly so far as domestic race rela- 
tions are concerned, it would seem that they 
should be able to do it if anyone can! 


Indian Workers’ Associations in Brittain, by 
DeWrrr Jonn, Jr. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 194 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.50. 


D. Exvtiotr Parris 
Yale University 


This study is part of a five-year project be- 
gun by the Institute of Race Relations in. 


sv 
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Britain in 1963, the purpose of which was to 
. survey the possible implications for British 
society of the presence of a substantial number 
of Commonwealth immigrants. John’s area of 
interest is the Indian Workers’ Associations 
formed wherever there are substantial settle- 
ments of Punjabis in Britain. He states that 
his main concern was to investigate (1) the 
roles the leaders of these organizations play 
in the dynamic processes of adaptation of the 
immigrants to the British society, and (2) their 
acceptance by the British. 

Although John recognizes that adaptation is 
a two-way process and that the host society 
must also make changes in response to the 
arrival of the immigrants, he asserts that it is 
not his intention here to sketch the trends in 
British race relations (p. 37). Therefore we 
must be content with one half of the coin, i.e., 
adaptation from the point of view of the immi- 
grant. This is all well and good. But when, as 
it happens, his study tends to support the view 
that the TWA’s are not agencies that particu- 
larly facilitate the adaptation of the Punjabis 
to British institutions, his hypotheses take on 
the appearance of straw men inevitably shot 
down. These hypotheses—which seem to have 
grown out of (a) a misapplication of Eisen- 
stadt’s functionalist framework (The Absorp- 
tion of Immigrants, 1954) and (b) John’s lib- 
eral integrationist stance (p. 176)—may be 
paraphrased as follows: 


1.IWA leaders might encourage the rank-and- 
file to form personal friendships with Britons, 
and IWA activities might provide contexts for 


such ties, 

2, [WA’s and IWA leaders, by providing physical, 
economic, and psychological security for Pun- 
jabi immigrants, might help them adapt to life 
in Britain, 

3. Leaders might educate the rank-and-file to- 
wards particlpation in friendly British institu- 


tions. 

4, Through the leaders, the rank-and-file might 
learn how they are expected to behave in the 
unfamiliar contexts of British institutions. 


Therefore, 


5. Leaders might promote the development of 

solidarity with British society. 

Having presented these hypotheses in his 
introduction, John turns in Part 1 to an exami- 
nation of the internal politics of the IWA’s. 
This is the most interesting and satisfying sec- 
tion of the book. Here he artfully utilizes his 
interview data (obtained from 100 Punjabi im- 
migrants end 45 white sympathizers, together 
with material from 75 IWA leaflets, reports, and 
election manifestoes) to construct a convincing 
picture of the organizational structure of the 
IWA’s, the patterns and bases of group ties 
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within them, and the nature of the competition 
for offices. On the basis of secondary material 
from library research, he also reconstructs the 
nature of village politics in the traditional 
Punjabi communities in India and reveals the 
basic similarity with IWA politics. Personal 
loyalties based on kinship, obligation, and com- 
mon area of origin are revealed as controlling 
factors in both instances, and the picture left 
with one is that the TWA’s in Britain represént 


more of a transplantation of Punjabi culture - 


to British soil than avenues of adaptation to 
British patterns. Whether this is more a matter 
of choice or a reaction to hostile forces in the 
host society goes unanswered, since, by restrict- 


_ing his sample to IWA members and sym- 


pathizers, the author has neglected an important 
element in the area of adaptation (even if hè 
is only dealing with one half of the coin), i.e., 
hostile forces in British society which might 
initiate immigrant withdrawal into their own 
group culture. 

In Part 2 the hypotheses presented in the in- 
troduction are inevitably proved false, for, given 
the nature of IWA politics, the role of the TWA 
politician is shown to be incompatible with 
active participation in British or inter-racial as- 
sociations such as trade unions, labour parties, 
and inter-racial committees, where conflicts and 
alignments are based primarily on issues rather 


than on personal obligation and rivalries. The ~ 


effectiveness of IWA politicians as agents of 
adaptation is questionable. 

Thus the straw men fall, and one is left with 
the impression that the Cinderella slipper of 
John’s functionalist approach does not quite fit 
this foot. 


American Racism: Exploration of the Nature 
of Prejudice, by Rocer DANEŒLS and Harry 
H. L. Krrano. Englewood Ciifs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1970. 155 pp. Clcthbound, $4.95. 
Paperbound, $1.95. 


JUDITH PORTER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Daniels and Kitano analyze the naturé of 


white racism in America, using California his- 
torical data. Their major assumption is that 
the model which most closely approximates 
American race relations is a two-category sys- 
tem: that is, a system of stratification where 
all whites are viewed as supenor to all non- 


whites. They contend that this dichotomy holds’ 


true on all levels, including the political, eco- 
nomic, and social-psychological. The key factor 
in race relations thus becomes the defense of 


r” 
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boundaries maintaining this separation of whites 
and nonwhites. Prejudice, discrimination, seg- 
regation, and extreme solutions such as apart- 
heid, expulsion, or extermination are listed as 
boundary-maintaining mechanisms, From a 
‘lengthy discussion of the mistreatment of vari- 
ous nonwhite groups in California from the 18th 
century to the present are derived a set of vari- 
ables enabling estimates of the degree zo which 
various nonwhite groups can permeate the 
boundaries of the two-category system. The 
data are generalized to suggest a set of hypoth- 
eses about race relations in the U.S. 

The presentation and analysis of the his- 
torical data on racism in California is far su- 
perior to the theoretical framework. Although 
they recognize that the two-category system 
is an ideal type and does not fit the American 
situation exactly, their theory is still simplistic, 
especially with respect to some of the complex 
psychological bases of white racism. The con- 
tention, for instance, that the two-category 
system involves the superiority of whites to 
nonwhites on all levels neglects some of the 
important areas, e.g., the sexual, in waich non- 
whites are frequently stereotyped as superior 
to whites. As another illustration of this point, 
much data clearly show that among whites be- 
lief in racially innate differences in intelligence 
are declining, yet social-distance prejudice 
toward nonwhites is still high. Although the 
authors recognize that prejudice is not unidimen- 
sional, a greater attempt to separate prejudice 
into various analytic dimensions would have 
been warranted. The two-category scheme is 
also questionable because it minimizes the im- 
portance of antagonism among white ethnic 
and racial groups, a factor whose importance 
- is illustrated in the author’s own references to 
the prejudice of many California whites against 
the Irish and the Oakies. 

Another major theoretical weakness is the 
failure clearly to differentiate among whites in 
the presence and extent of racism. The authors 
recognize, of course, that not all whites are 
prejudiced against nonwhites to the same de- 
gree; however, they provide only a cursory 
analysis of high and low prejudice among white 
groups. They also have only a sketchy discus- 
sion of the causes of racism. They do state that 
structural factors are more importart explana- 
tory variables than is the sick-personality ap- 
proach. Yet these structural factors engender- 
ing racism are never fully explored in their 
theoretical section. 

The analysis of the economic and political 
roots of anti-Chinese feeling in California is 
revealing. However, the authors give more em- 
phasis to the fact that the Japanese were op- 


pressed because they were nonwhite than they 
do to the economic and political factors which 
promoted an intensified racism against this 
group prior to World War IT; for instance, the 
role of American military jingoism in helping 
to create anti-Japanese feeling during this period 
is never mentioned. 

The historical sections in this book will be of 
most use in race relations courses, by allowing 
the student to compare reactions to different 
racial groups in one locale. Their description of 
variables affecting the permeability of racial 
boundaries and the discussion of the genesis 
and likelihood of extreme solutions will also be 
useful. The theoretical framework, however, 
seems to have been unnecessarily simplified in 
order to make the point that nonwhite groups 
are the major victims of discrimination in the 
United States. Insufficient attention has been 
given both to the underlying factors and to the 
ambiguities and subtleties of American race 
relations. 


A Time To Burn?: An Evaluation of the Present 
Crisis in Race Relations, by Louis H. Ma- 
SOTTI, JEFFREY K. HADDEN, KENNETH F. 
SEMINATORE, and Jerome R. Corsr. Chicago, 
iW.: Rand McNally and Co., 1969. 187 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.95. 


The Circle of Discrimination: An Economic 
and Soctal Study of the Black Man in New 
York, by Herman D. Broc. New York: 
New York University Press, 1969. 274 pp. 
$7.95. 


C. RoBert FRIEDMAN 
Antioch College 


The field of race relations today is faced 
with a growing number of descriptions, anal- 
yses, and assessments of Black America, the 
Civil Rights Movement, and Black Power. 
These are typically formulated in the context 
of newly won perspectives regarding the his- 
torical roles of blacks and the motives of the 
white majority in determining interracial con- 
flict. The general acceptance of economic mo- 
tives as a major factor in the development and 
continuation of “the etiquette of race relations” 
is a most significant change from analyses pred- 
icated on psychological explanations of discrimi- 
nation and prejudice. 

The Circle of Discrimination is a descriptive 
historical account of the black population of 
New York City from the early 1600’s until 
1965. Bloch’s majer effort is to survey economic 
motives as these are exemplified in the relation- 
ships of blacks tc the trade union movement. 
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He regards differences in the philosophy and 
practice of the movement on international, na- 
tional, and local levels as especially significant. 
The local unions are portrayed as practicing 
discrimination while presenting a united front 
before national and international representa- 
tives and groups that espouse a philosophy of 
nondiscrimination and equality of opportunity. 
The effects of successive waves of immigrants 
into the city is carefully documented and used 
to establish the roles of particular immigrant 
groups in the development of black-white re- 
lations within the movement. Bloch provides 
evidence to support the proposition that the 
black’s subordination is manifested in limited 
economic opportunity and restricted social mo- 
bility, which result in his being unable to com- 
pete for employment. He provides the reader 
with a framework within which he is expected 
to assimilate the historical materials: “The 
early basis for the White man’s attitude toward 
the Afro-American stems from ‘historical acci- 
dent.’ Because of the American colonies’ lack 
of an indigenous labor supply, the colored 
American was forceably transplanted to Colonial 
America, where he was placed in a peculiar 
property relationship, giving rise to the attitude 
that the Afro-American, as transplanted slave 
labor, had to be kept in check through subordi- 
nation (p. x).” 

A Time To Burn? is one of the many surveys 
of black-white relationships in the United States 
being published today with increasing fre- 
quency. This briei, often insightful volume 
reaches into the past in order to assess the 
character of black-white relations in light of 
what these relations imply about the social 
structure, motives, and dominant values of the 
society. In carefully executed essays (such as 
“From Plantation to Ghetto,” “Racial Violence 
in American History,” and “The New American 
Dilemma”) the authors analyze and assess the 
authoritarian character of (1) slaverv and seg- 
regation; (2) the growing historical experience 
of black among white; (3) the nature and im- 
pact of the tactics of nonviolence as practiced 
by Martin Luther King, Jr.; and (4) the de- 
mands made by a growing frustration mani- 
fested in increasing militancy supported by 
prevailing norms of black communities, par- 
ticularly in our urban centers. In the authors’ 
view, civil disorder and disruption have oc- 
curred primarily as a consequence of a crisis 
in authority and the questioning of legitimacy 
by a variety of both black and white protest 
groups. To some, this crisis reflects the “triple 
revolution” hypothesized in the early 1950's 
by Paul Goodman and others. However, the 
revolution appears to lag due to the fact that 
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peace groups, black militants, and human rights 
groups seem to lack an issue or common objec- 
tive that unifies dissidents and promotes a 
common front, and to the possibility of a threat 
of mass sanctions. 

The crisis in civil rights îs often viewed as ` 
a crisis in identity. The authors take note of 
historical bases and requisites of black nation- 
alism, but do not respond adequately to the 
problem of the nature of group identity, group 
morale, or group solidarity. The need for un- 
covering, end therefore possibly recovering, 
“blackness” as an affirmative dimension of hu- 
man experience is in this study too often veiled 
in an exchange of responses to what is generally, 
perceived a3 a threat to continuity through dis- 
ruption: Black Power. Relying on William 
Brink’s and Lewis Harris’ 1963 and 1966 News- 
week polls, the authors conclude that Martin 
Luther King, Jr. had pervasive support of 
blacks through 1966. The ethics of nonviolence 
prevailed. The tactics of militant nationalism, 
whether that of Stokely Carmichael or Elijah 
Muhammad, were not accepted by a majority 
of either rank and file or leadership groups 
among blacks. In the authcrs’ view, however, 
although a majority of blacks do not appear to 
accept violence, this does not mean that more 
violence is beyond consideration within black 
communities. 


Jewish Identity on the Suburban Frontier: A 
Study of Group Survival ia the Open Society, 
by MARSHALL SEKLARE and JOSEPH GREEN- 
BLUM. Volume J. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. 362 pp. $11.50. 


B. Svr SOBZL 
Haifa University, Israel 


Some years ago, in a fit of what presently 
suggests itself as most unwarranted opti- 
mism, one of the most distinguished historians 
of American Jewry envisioned a future for this 
community to parallel the golden ages of the 
past. He predicted a literary renaissance where 
a “fusion between the Jewish intellectual heri- 
tage and the various currents of thought preva- 
lent in contemporary and future’ America” 
would flourish and would indeed be “inevitable 

. . barring an historical accident.” If the 
volume herein being review2d is to be consid- 
ered a valid appraisal of at least a significant 
slice of the Jewish condition in America in 
the latter half of the twentieth century and 
after 300 years of Jewish settlement on these 
shores, then either the “historical accident” has 
indeed occurred or “inevitability” has not yet 
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caught up with events. In my opinion, Sklare 
and Greenblum have in fact given us a first- 
rate analysis of the Jewish condition in con- 
temporary America (with some few caveats 
to be noted below), and in so doing have added 
‘immeasurably to the growing corpus of knowl- 
edge about this most sociologically elusive com- 
munity, 

Their study is based upon research begun over 
ten years ago in a Midwest community dubbed 
“Lakeville,” and is an attempt to analyse “cer- 
tain aspects of Jewish identity.” In choosing 
Lakeville the authors were aware that the com- 
munity was not a microcosm of the Jewish 
communal structure in the United States, but 
rather one where certain unmistakable trenis 
and tendencies were already visible and ad- 
vanced. The years elapsed since the irception 
of the study have more than vindicazed the 
‘authors’ calculated gamble in dealing with a 
community “where the Jew who would be in- 
creasingly encountered in tomorrow’s Jewish 
community was presently widely representec.” 
Trends in demographic development, commu- 
nal affiliation, religious behaviour, occupatioral 
and income distribution noted in Lakeville are 
more and more approximating the Jewisk. reality 
in the rest of the United States. Observers of 
the Jewish scene generally will not be overly 
surprised to learn that in Lakeville some 61% 
of the sample population are either self-em- 
ployed or owners of their own business at a 
time when overwhelmingly the population as 
a whole is employed within big enterprises not 
privately owned. Similarly it comes more as 
‘confirmation than surprise to learn that Lake- 
ville Jews enjoy a median income of $18,000 a 
year (and this more than ten years ago), whe 
40% report an income of $20,000 or more and 
only 12% an income of less than $10,000 a 
year. Perhaps somewhat less striking are the 
_ high percentages for years of education, college 
completion, postgraduate degrees, and all the 
other indices associated with a fiercely upwarcly 
mobile and highly “successful” religio-ethnic 
sub-community. 

Communally, we see a remarkable proclivity 
for “joining,” while in religious behaviour we 
see a perhaps equally remarkable “tokenism” 
replacing the pervasive hold of the sacramental 
structure characteristic of the Jewisn past. 
There is a link here pointed out when the au- 
thors note that Jewish organizational maria 
may be viewed “as a remarkable development 
which helps to mediate the crisis in Jewish 
identity experienced by those who find that they 
cannot give themselves fully either to the ob- 
servance of Jewish religion or to the develop- 
ment of the Jewish state.” Sacramentalism has 


been replaced by moralism; and while observ- 
ances which serve to distinguish, separate, and 
mark the Jews as a “peculiar” people are. de- 
clining, those which bear some relationship to 
American culture religion or, in Niebuhr’s 
felicitous term our “American Shinto,” tend 
to flourish verdantly (i.e., Chanukah and life- 
cycle celebrations such as bar mitzvah). While 
these trends might be viewed neutrally with 
respect to the possibilities for Jewish group- 
survival (the quality of this survival is of course 
another matter which need not detain us at 
this juncture), there are two areas which do 
give rise to such questions: the low birth rate 
and the increasing rate of intermarriage. In 
Lakeville, for example, there were no large 
families to speak of, with only 6% of the sam- 
ple having as many as four children. This, linked 
with the fact that intermarriage rates are rising 
rapidly (and as the authors note, meeting with 
a very much higher degree of acceptance than 
ever before), points to the distinct possibility 
of demographic suicide being committed by the 
American Jewish community. 

Notwithstanding the almost uniform excel- 
lence of this volume and accepting the limited 
tasks the authors set themselves, it still comes 
as something of a shock to find no reference 
to two of the most central concerns of the con- 
temporary Jewish commumity: the radicaliza- 
tion of a significant proportion of Jewish youth, 
with its attendant inter-generational conflict, 
and the increasingly bitter confrontation in 
recent years between Blacks and Jews. No anal- 
ysis of the American Jewish community or of 
aspects of Jewish identity can presume to be 
complete without extensive discussion of these 
factors, and their absence from this volume 
constitutes a limitation of some seriousness. 


Community Conflict, Public Opinion and the 
Law: The Amish Dispute in Iowa, by HAr- 
RELL R. Ropcers, Je. Columbus O.: Charles 
E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1969. 161 pp. 
Paperbound. $1.95. 


Mary C. Sencstock 
Wayne State University 


The turmoil surrounding the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of an Iowa community school board to 
force Old Order Amish children to attend state- 
approved schools is the topic of this monograph. 
It was originally a doctoral dissertation in 
political science. The primary concern is the 


decision-making process of the community. 


power structure. Data are derived from inter- 
views with members of the school board, their 
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influential associates, and a random sample of 
local residents. No attempt was made to gather 


systematic: data on the Amish involved in the 


dispute. 

Because of this approach, the primary appeal 
of the book will be to political sociologists. 
Legal sociologists may be interested in Rodgers’ 
analysis of attitudes toward law and suggested 
reasons for non-enforcement of laws (chapters 
6 and 7). 

Rodgers purports to base his analysis upon 
systems theory. Those who prefer research to 
be well integrated with theory will be disap- 
pointed to find that Rodgers’ only involvement 
with his theoretical framework is in a brief 
section of the introductory chapter and in even 
briefer introductions to various subsequent 
chapters. Actually, the references to systems 
“Inputs” and “outputs” only tend to obscure 
the real variables, namely, interpersonal in- 
fluences and community decisions. 

The most valuable part of the book is its 
descriptive analysis of these interpersonal in- 
fluences, including such factors as the role of 
public opinion, the practicality of enforcement, 
and the perceived appropriateness of the sanc- 
tions, This asset is, unfortunately, weakened 
by serious inconsistencies and omissions in the 
data. At times, the data presented in tabular 
form do not confirm the contentions presented 
in the text (see, for example, the data in Tables 
5-2 and 5-3, and their corresponding analyses). 
Other errors suggest that these inaccuracies re- 
sult from poor editing rather than incorrect 
analysis of the data (see Table 5-3, where a 
complete line of data is omitted). Such faults 
make it difficult to understand and evaluate 
Rodgers’ generalizations. 

In summary, this descriptive analysis of com- 
munity decision-making is rendered of doubtful 
value by editorial inadequacies. 


The Age of Protest, edited by WALT ANDERSON. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing 
Co., 1969. 268 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


The Making of a Counter Culture: Reflections 
on the Technocratic Society and Its Youthful 
Opposition, by THEoDoRE Roszak. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1969. 303 
pp. Clothbound, $7.95. Paperbound, $1.95. 


JERRY Katz 
University of Hawaï 


For Roszak, the enemy is technology. His 
argument is with a technological totalitarianism 
in which science has replaced humanity. His 
answer is to reconstitute the magical world view 
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from which human creativity and ua 
derive. 

With the problem and the solution posed in 
this way, the youth of the counter culture rep- 
resent the only possibility for salvation. ` 


The alienated young are giving shape to some- 
thing that looks like the saving vision our en- 
dangered civilization requires (p. 1). 


Thus it is the apolitical young of the counter 
culture (with their emphasis on human rela- 
tions and psychic introspection) rather than the 
doctrinarism of the Left (with its emphasis on 
power and violence) that promises liberation. 

Though he never achieves an adequate ex- 
planatory theory, Roszak’s ability to portray 
why most youths today act the way they do and 
what they are reacting against results in a work © 
of unquestionable merit. Further, Roszak has 
isolated with exceptional clarity the important 
personalities and influences that have provided 
the intellectual and spiritual joundations of the 
counter culture. For example, although the 
author himself has strong reservations about 
the intrinsic value of drugs, he perceives how 
the counter culture has picked up the transcen- 
dental rhetoric of Timothy Leary to create an 
alternative world view in which religion, psy- 
chology, and philosophy are unified in sense 
experience. This book is also an excellent sum- 
mary and analysis of the essential ideas of such 
contemporary social critics as Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Norman Brown, Allen Ginsberg, Allan 
Watts, and Paul Goodman. 

The result is one of the strongest indictments 
to date of the Western cultural evolution, 
which has, under the mystique of science, sepa- 
rated facts from values and posited the myth of 
objective consciousness. The following passage 
is typical of the author’s disenchantment with 
the technocratic ethos: 


Why should we not invent:machines that ob- 
jectify thought, creativity, decision making, moral 
judgment. .. P Let us have machines that play 
games, make poems, compose music, teach philos- 
ophy. To be sure, it was once thought that such 
things were to be done for the joy of the play- 
ing, the making, the composing, the teaching. 
But scientific culture makes no allowance for 
“joy,” since that is an experience of intensive 
personal involvement. Joy is something that is 
known only to the person: it does = submit 
to objectification. 

To a mournfully great extent, the progress of 
expertise, especially as it seeks to mechanize cul- 
ture, is a waging of open warfare upon joy. It 
is a bewildering perverse effort to demonstrate 
that nothing, absolutely nothing is particularly 
special, unique, or marvelous, but can be lowered 
to the status of mechanized routine (pp. 228, 229). 


The essential weakness of the book lies in 
Roszak’s original premise, i.e., that technology 
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is the enemy. This implies that technology is 
an autonomous force alien to the primordial 
nature of man. But surely it is the priorities 
establishing the uses to which technology is 
applied that determine whether man is liberated 
or alienated by the products of his gentus. The 
important question then is, “Who contrcls tech- 
nology?” Roszak alludes to this question but 
never faces it, 

The twenty-five essays, Peis and studies 
contained within The Age of Protest are in- 
tended to serve two main functions: (1) to 
bring together readings in a critical area of 
contemporary American life and (2) to present 
some concepts capable of being used in the 
development of a systematic study of social 
protest. 

The book is divided into eight sections: In- 
dictments, The University, Integration, Black 
Power, The War, Morality, Religion, and The 
Psychology of Protest. There is also a Preface 
and an Introduction. 

The selections are, by and large, of a high 
quality and popular appeal. Much of this ap- 
peal may be attributed to the authcrs, who 
in many cases were themselves either involved 
in protest or sympathetic to the mavements 
they have studied. I was particularly impressed 
with Sol Stern’s analysis of the multiversity in 
his article on the “Deeper Disenchantment,” 
as well as with Dotson Rader’s and Craig An- 
derson’s “Rebellion at Columbia.” It might have 
been useful, however, if the editor bad seen 
fit to present greater elaboration or critical 
analysis. 

This book would seem particularly useful for 
those interested in a general approach to prob- 
lems of contemporary protest. 


The Police and Political Development in India, 
by Davw H. Baytey. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. 482 pp. 
$15.00. 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD 
University of Wisconsin 


' Only recently have social scientists discovered 
that every society has its ubiquitous police. 
This comparative study of the Indien police 
is the first comprehensive consideratior of their 
significant role in a less developed country. Set 
in the broader context of their formative role 
in maintaining and developing a political sys- 
tem, the study asks (1) how police, far from 
being passive instruments in governmental 
hands, affect the nature of social, and pre- 
dominantly, formal self-regulation, and (2) 
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whether the police reinforce or ‘subvert the 
establishment of stable democratic processes. 
The research model involves a study of the 
effect of the police on political development: 
what they do and how they do it, what they 
are, and how they act as am-avenue of upward 
social mobility and in overcoming loyalties to 
subnational groups. 

Carried out in India from 1965-1966, the 
primary research data include government sta- 
tistics, interviews with police officials, and 3600 
interviews of the public and university students 
conducted for the study by the Indian Institute 
of Public Oinion. Surveys were made of rural 
and urban samples from South India (Bangalore 
and rural Mysore) and the Kampur area in the 
North. Bayley, a political scientist, carefully 
analyzes the statistical data and also probes the 
meaning and significance of the findings. 

Apparently Bayley had the full cooperation 
of the Indian police, indicating that it is pos- 
sible to carry out sensitive research studies in 
less developed areas. The Indian police are 
analyzed relative to origin and development; 
contemporary function and organization; the 
procedures and problems of criminal investiga- 
tion; the effect of operations on the Indian 
public; public perspectives on the police; and 
police relationships to bureaucrats, politicians, 
and panchayats. Police corruption, maintenance 
of public order, relations with university stu- 
dents, and the crime problem in India are dis- 
cussed in detail. Probably nowhere else have 
police had such long-term experience in handling 
riotous crowds and mobs as in India, where 
mobs appear to be an informal part of the 
political process. 

The duties of the Indian police are almost 
identical to those of the American and British 
police. The Indian police today play no formal 
role in politics, are accountable to elected off- 
cials, and have generally successfully adjusted 
to this new role since Independence. However, 
with a long history under British rule, Indian 
police action today, reflects an illogical mixture 
of the effects of British liberal tradition and 
British colonial practice. Independence brought 
revolutionary changes in the political system 
but had little effect on the structure of police 
administration; today two-fifths of the 500,000 
Indian police are armed reserves ready for riots 
and other emergencies. The philosophy of con- 
tainment and passivity, required by British 
colonial rule, has endured after Independence. 

Bayley feels that the Indian police force is 
well led, reasonably efficient, and relatively 
effective in playing a neutral role in politics; 
but he is disturbed by their failure to play 
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a more active role in nation building, cooperat- 
ing with the public, and preventive work. There 
is plenty of evidence justifying this concern. 
Surveys show tħat substantial segments of the 
public (more in North India) distrust the police 
. and believe them inconsiderate, corrupt, au- 
thoritarian, and prone: to use unnecessary force. 
°” Such opinions havé- an effect on the political 
systen? generally, for the survey shows that the 
public dees not look upon the police, who are 
agents of the political system, as being sym- 
pathetic, friendly, or especially trustworthy. 
For many years there have also been confronta- 
tions between police and university students. 
A survey of students’ opinions shows that they 
generally view the police with cynicism and 
suspicion, a view that has become an integral 
part of the subculture of university life. The 
views represented in this survey seem to reflect 
the conflict between (a) police order and effi- 
ciency, and (b) the legality of actions that Skol- 
nick, in Justice Without Trial, has termed the 
principal problem of police in a democratic 
legal organization. 

A major limitation of the study is that in- 
terviews were conducted almost entirely with 
higher officers. A study of the lower ranks might 
have given us a comparative view of Indian 
police discretion—for what behavior they ar- 
rest and do not arrest; whom they arrest and 
do not arrest, according to age, social class, 
religion, caste, and Imquistic backgrounds. We 
might have learned about the role of informers 
and other extralegal actions, all of which is 
relevant to law enforcement in a democratic 
society. 

While this study of the police in a less de- 
veloped country is a major contribution, that 
part of it that deals with their role in political 
development is less than convincing. In the 
first place, there is no time perspective, as the 
author realizes: a valid test of relationships 
would have required a prior study shortly after 
Independence, and none exists. Second, assum- 
ing political development is equated with demo- 
cratic institutions, one might ask whom do the 
institutions serve. At the time of the study, 
the police were working within a general social 
class and economic power framework not too 
different from that existing in the days of the 
` British. The controlling Congress Party was 
largely dedicated to maintaining the status quo, 
keeping certain vested and often corrupt politi- 
cal interests in power, and serving the interests 
of the wealthier segments of Indian society. 
Looked at in this way, police activities in India 
have not necessarily been so “neutral.” They 
have helped indirectly to maintain the domi- 
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nant political party (making it difficult for op- 
position parties to obtain such things as parade 
permits), and have often used armed force 
against crowds seeking redress for social wrongs. 
As Bayley indicates, the police, in their quest 
for law and order, “have become especially 
sensitive to the, activities of leftist politicians. 
They watch them closely and may occasionally 
deal with them more severely than with other 
groups” (p. 411). 3 
It will be interesting to see how the police 
operate within the political framework as India 
moves more to the left and how the police are 
operating today in the two democratically 
elected leftist state governments, Kerala and 
West Bengal. Moreover, the Indian police may 
undergo further changes as graduates of Indian ` 
universities, substantially leftist orientated and 
anti-police, move into positions of political 
power in India. The police and political, de- 
velopment may then take a different direction. 


Bayonets in the Streets: The Use of Troops 
in Civil Disturbances, edited by Rosin Hic- 
HAM. Manhattan, Kan. The University Press 
of Kansas, 1969. 225 pp. $6.95. 


Roy O. MANNING 
State University of New York, Brockport 


The interpretation of events or data may it- 
self convey as much information about the 
interpreter or interpreters as about the data. 
Thus this volume of readings speaks as loudly 
of the premises and perspectives of an impor- . 
tant group o: historians as it does of the civil 
confrontations and passages at arms which they 
study. They are military historians, and it may 
well be argued that they exercise considerable 
influence within what some term the “military- 
industrial-academic establishment.” I believe 
that the descriptions and credentials of the con- 
tributors to this collection (pp. vii-xi) sub- 
stantiate this judgment. This, then, is one point 
supporting my contention that this work has 
an unusual significance, ie., it is informative, 
regarding a neglected and influential milieu of 
intellectual life. 

A second reason that the work is unusual is 
the explicit and determined antiliberalism of 
its distinguished editor. Robin Higham is the 
author of numerous articles of interest to those 
scholars who are not prepared to deny or ignore 
the existence and social importance of the 
military. He is also the current editor of Mii- 
tary Affairs, the major journal of military his- 
torians. In his Preface and Introduction no op- 
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portunity to snipe at “liberal intellectuals” is 
missed. It is therefore fair to assume that the 
work is a conservatively conceived analysis of 
the domestic use of troops; and, as noted above, 
the backgrounds of the contributors clearly 
present their credentials as representatives of 
the establishment—for those that find the di- 
chotomies of establishment versus disestablish- 
ment and antiestablishment meaningful. State- 
ments of an intellectual and scholarly nature 
from this quarter are worthy of attention by 
reason of their infrequency alone. 

Finally, the work is significant for its bear- 
ing on collective behavior, specifically on the 
military literature of collective behavior. This 
has been all but neglected, despite the interest 
in military organization shown by such students 
of collective behavior as Kurt and Gladys 
Engel Lang. 

Of the ten papers in this anthology, Jim Dan 
Hils may bear most directly on current ap- 
plications of collective behavior concepts, since 
it links considerations of modern pzecedents 
and patterns of national social control with the 
‘ proposed revisions of the historians of the 
American Revolution. These revisions consti- 
tute (1) a statement for the times, which is the 
eternal task of the historians, as well as (2) a 
growing contribution to the historical sociology 
of collective behavior. A good example of this 
genre is Gordon S. Wood’s 1966 paper, “A Note 
on Mobs in the American Revolution” (Wiliam 
and Mary Quarterly, 23). 

Several of the papers shed light on the legal, 
political, and logical reasoning by which the 
United States has arrived at its present formula 
for the national social control of riots and rebel- 
lions. It is argued that Little Rock set the pat- 
tern for the use of the National Guard. It also 
appears that a knowledge of the altogether 
pragmatic manner in which this pattern de- 
veloped opens the mind to the feasibility of 
other options. This is a valuable by-product, 
intended or not. 

However, the alternatives that suggest them- 
selves after perusal of Higham’s collection are 
severe, e.g., the domestic use of Marine Corps 
“sponsored police forces,” which smacks of 
Morris Janowitz’s “constabulary conce>t” on a 
national scale. We are also informed about the 
legal status of martial law in the United States. 
This is a vague area, rarely well treated, but 
the clarifications of C. C. Clendenen and A. A. 
‘Ekirch, Jr. help. The feasibility of alternatives 
to the present National Guard-Army formula 
of rebellion control is also suggested by the 
difficulties inherent in the use of the Army. The 
point of at least two papers (Williems’ and 
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Ekrich’s) seems to be that the Army may be 
destroyed if it is over-utilized in domestic dis- 
turbances, and this might possibly be seen as 
the major theme of the book. 


The New Mulitary: Changing Patterns of Or- 
ganization, edited by Morris JANowITz. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1969. 369 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.65. 


Ayap AL-QAZZAZ 
University of California, Berkeley 


Research on the army as a social institution 
in both economically developed nations and the 
underdeveloped world is burgeoning at a very 
fast rate. Furthermore, research funding by 
governments, privete foundations, and research 
centers is becoming more and more available in 
this field. Unlike many edited books, whose 
articles have been snatched from different jour- 
nals and are barely related to each other, the 
eight papers in Janowitz’s book are the result 
of on-going research sponsored by an inter- 
university seminar on armed forces and society. 
The essays are related to each other in issues 
covered, hypotheses tested, and methodological 
strategies employed. All the essays but the last, 
which is a bibliographical guide on the role of 
military in underdeveloped countries, deal with 
internal aspects of the organization of the Ameri- 
can army. Basically, the different contributors 
employ what Katz and Kahn call “an open- 
system model of organization” to analyze the dif- 
ferent elements of the military organization and 
how these elements adjust and adapt to environ- 
mental change. The book can be regarded as 
an extension and application of the numerous 
hypotheses and insights expounded by Jano- 
witz in his previous writings, such as The Pro- 
fessional Soldier and Sociology and the Multtary 
Establishment. 

In his introductory essay, Janowitz states that 
as a result of the challenge of new weaponry 
and new international relations of arms con- 
trol and disarmament, the military establish- 
ment is becoming a constabulary force, 1e., a 
force continuously prepared to act, committed 
to the minimum use of force, and seeking viable 
international relations rather than victory. The 
rest of the essays examine implications of the 
change and its impact on various aspects of the 
military organization, such as skill structure, 
recruitment pattern, and career line. Various 
techniques and methodological strategies were 
used, e.g., an attitude survey was used to mea- 
sure changes in the attitudes of cadets over the 
years, and content analysis employed to reveal 
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the. changing military self-image, as, reflected in 
service journals. 

One minor criticism is that the last chapter, 
a bibliographical essay, omits much of the major 
work done in this area. The essay would have 
‘been more appropriate in this book and more 
useful ‘had. it been limited to the literature on 
the American army. 

Both editor.and contributors: should be com- 
mended not only for providing perceptive anal- 
yses of certain aspects of the American military 
organization, but also for raising many impor- 
tant theoretical and methodological issues of 
comparative implication. 


Delinquency, Crime, and Social Process, edited 
by Donatp R. Cressey and DAvip A. Warp. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 1151 pp. 
$11.95. 


RICHARD D. KNUDTEN . 
Valparaiso University 


Cressey and Ward have put together a mean- 
ingful and useful volume on delinquency, crime, 
and social process, but their work also has in- 
herent weaknesses. The reader is divided into 10 
parts: it examines crime in America, the defini- 
tion of behavior as “criminal,” the administra- 
tion of justice as a corrective process, the epi- 
demiology of delinquency and crime, crime and 
delinquency as products of interaction, societal 
reactions to deviant behavior, the development 
and maintenance of delinquent subcultures, for- 
mal and informal organization of delinquents and 
criminals, symbiotic relationships between crimi- 


nals and others, and loners in the criminal world.” 


The parts range in size from 42 to 165 pages; 
each emphasizes an examination of criminal 
types, organizations, processes, and victims. Pre- 
suming that the more recent work in delinquency 
and criminology is the most important, Cressey 
and Ward include semipopular and provocative 
articles from well-known scholars in the field. 

I turn now to some of the specific weaknesses 
I find in this generally valuable work. In the 
Preface, for example, the editors write that they 
are “authors first,” a claim that receives only 
limited support from the less than sixty-two 
pages of original work out of 1128 pages of 
narrative. Moreover, in several instances the 
introductions to the several parts emphasize 
the essence of the articles included rather than 
examine their full value in light of the broader 
fields of juvenile delinquency and crime. Several 
of the more lengthy articles might have been 
more effectively presented in a condensed and 
less wordy form. In one instance an article even 
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refers to other aspects which “are discussed 
in detail in other volumes of this series” (p. 
235). 

One of the many assets'of this book, how- 
ever, is the fact that the editcrs do include in 
Part Four valuable presentations of the original 
theoretical positions of Merton, Toby, Cloward, 
Miller, Sutherland, Vaz, Polk,.Clark and .Wen- 
ninger, and Erickson and Empey. They also 
include criticisms of Sutherlend’s differential: 
association theory in Part Five (Articles 1, 9, 
10), and here the need for a restatement of 
this theory becomes clearly apparent to the 
reader. Cressey and Ward would do a service 
to their book and the field if they would re- 
evaluate and restate this hypothesis in view of 


. the vast changes that have occurred in the field 


within the last twenty years. 

Delinquency, Crime, and Social Process is a 
voluminous book that cannot be readily sub- 
stituted for a text. Although it discusses the 
many dynamics inherent in the process of de- 
viance and deviance control, it fails to give 
adequate insight into the struc:ural dimensions 
of enforcement, justice and corrections, and 
the particular problems of prediction and pre- 
vention. The emphasis on etiology, typology, 
dynamics, and process is welcome. However, 
just where this volume will fit within a juvenile 
delinquency or criminology ccurse remains a 
moot question. It is more than a reader, but 
is hardly a substitute for a text in either field. 
It does not possess the critical depth expected 
of a comprehensive introduction to criminology 
and is too criminological to deal adequately with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. In short, 
the work suffers from being too lengthy for a 
reader (it would be more useful at half the 
size or less), and from ‘being too narrow and 
shallow for a text. Despite these shortcomings, 
it does possess value for those who desire to 
stimulate the interest of studerts without bur- 
dening them with the often deadening features 
of scholarship. 


Delinquency in Three Cultures, by Cart M. 
ROsENQUIST and EDWIN I. Mecarcer. Austin, 
Tex.: University of Texas Fress, 1969. 554 
pp. $10.00. 


-JOEN CASPARIS 
State University of New York at ‘Binghamton 


This study seeks to discover if the findings 
of research conducted among Icwer-class delin- 
quents in the urban northeastern United States 
apply to delinquents in other cultural settings. 
Three hundred boys aged 15 to 16 from the 
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Anglo and Latin (Mexican-American) popula- 
tön of San Antonio, Texas, and nationals of 
Monterrey, Mexico, were sampled. Half bad 
been judged delinquent by the juvenclé courts. 
The others were drawn randomly from filės of 
the public schools. The delinquents of Monter- 
rey came from one training school. Half of the 
San Antonio délinquents weté institulionalized, 
with the remainder on parole or probetion. Dif- 
ferences in sampling procedure restricted the 
analysis to comparisons between delinquents 
and nondelinquents in each ethnic group. Choos- 
ing nondelinquént samples from pub ic schools 
introduced an unknown bias, since the percent- 
age of boys attending parochial schools and 
those in the labor force was not given. The 
schools were located in neighborhoods where 
most of the delinquents lived. 

Besides collecting socio-demographic informa- 
tion, each boy was given psychological tests 
and a physical examination. The selection of 
independent variables was eclectic. No consist- 
ent theory emerged from the analysis. Since 
Rosenquist lost the individual protocols, leav- 
ing only summaries of grouped data, the anal- 
ysis suffered from methodological problems. 
First, findings running counter to the hypotheses 
could not be re-analyzed. For example, the 
authors were surprised that Mexican delinquents 
_ had higher 1.Q.’s than nondelinquents but could 
only speculate that in Mexico the more intelli- 
gent lower-class boys do not go to public school 
or that only the more intelligent delinquents 
are sent to training school. When asked to tell 
stories about cards in the Symonds Picture- 
Story Test, no rationale prepares one for these 
results: the Latin delinquents told more posi- 
tive stories than the nondelinquents; among 
the Mexicans the reverse was true, while few 
differences existed for the Anglos. Secondly, the 
proportion of “no information” and “all other” 
responses was high enough for some variables 
to invalidate the findings. For example, the 
mean educational level of the fathers of Mexi- 
can delinquents was significantly lower than 
that of the tondeliiquents, but for 38% of the 
formér no infoftiation on education was avall- 
able. In the Choices Test 52% of che occupa- 
tions chosen by respondents were coded as “all 
other.” When this was discovered, the individual 
schedules had already been lost; still the au- 
thors protted with their statistical analysis and 
suggest that-nondelinquents have hizher aspira- 
tions than delinquents. Thirdly, because the 
effect of the institutional experience on the de- 


linquents is often ignored, some of the findings - 


are open to different interpretations. For ex- 
ample, in the Choices Test boys were asked 
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what they would do with 25 cents (20 cen- 
tavos). The hypothesis was confirmed that 
tiondelinquents had a greater ability to defer 
immediate gratification. If one recalls that all 
Mexican delinquents were incarcerated, it is 
hardly surprising that none of them chose to 
save their 20 tentavos; only one wanted it for 
school supplies, and the rest chose to spend it 
on immediaté pleasures. Yet the finding is cited 
as “evidence that enthusiasin for education was 
signifitantly more common among nondelin- 
quetits” (p. 453). 

The sociologically most interesting findings 
are those related to the different cultural con- 
texts in which the boys lived. For example, in 
the Card Sort Test, a measure of subjective 
perception of one’s familial and social environ- 
ment, Latin and Mexican delinquents were more 
likely than tiondelinquents to express disrespect 
for the father, criticism of the mother, and 
disrespect for elders. Such attitudes contrast 
markedly with the traditional Mexican and 
Latin ones of tnquestioned obédience toward 
the father, love of the mother, and respect for 
elders. In the Cartoon Test, designed to de- 
termine how respondents perceive. parents rè- 
acting to tehsé social situations involving ån 
interaction with a teenage son, delinquents 
were more likely to perceive parents, espetially 
fathers, as arbitrary and unwilling to commu- 
nicate, Both tests thus support those délin- 
quency studies that emphasize the father’s role 
in the socialization of his adolescent son. 

The hypotheses guiding the physical examint- 
tion are drawn mainly from the works of Glueck 
and Glueck. Nothing significant emerges from 
the analysis. One example must suffice. From 
the supposed emotional hazards of pimples and 
boils the authors hypothesize that skin tondi- 
tion predisposes one to délinquéncy. First the 
tatooed and hairy boys were eéxcludet. This, 
despite the observation that “Lombroso listed 
excessive tattooing as one of the signs of the 
atavistic criminal... . In the present sample, 


‘eight boys were tatooed, of whom seven were 


delinquents. This difference was significant” 
(pp. 412-413, footnote 7). The authors ton- 
chide: “It had been expected that because of 
the assbviation of skin diseasé with emotional 
problems the delinquents would hive more skin 
problems, but the opposite was the case... . 
The present investigators até fot willing to 
take tha next logical step, however, and assert 
that they ate therefore better adjusted. There 
até too many data in this and other studies to 
indicate otherwise” (p. 414). 

The analysis of socld-demodgraphic variables 
reveals that delinquents, in comparison with 
nondelinquents, were more likély to come from 
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unstable families, larger families, families with 
lower church attendance, and less well-educated 
families. However, while the fathers of non= 
delinquent Anglos held significantly higher 
status occupations than those of the delinquents, 
in the Latin and Mexican samples the reverse 
was true. These and other instances of con- 
tradictory or nonsignificant findings and of find- 
ings that are statistically significant but meth- 
odologically problematic are so numerous that 
I do not have much faith in the conclusion 
that “the most important finding of the present 
investigation was that, despite the many differ- 
ences between the three cultural groups, the 
same basic factors differentiated the delinquents 
from the nondelinquents in all samples” (p. 
461). Finally, one hopes their appeal for “a 
great deal more research [which] must be done 
before this multiple-factor approach can be 
considered a mulls Taco theory” (p. 465) 
will be resisted. 


Family Dynamics and Female Sexual Delin- 
quency, edited by Otro POLLAK and ALFRED 
S. FRIEDMAN. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science and 
reek Books, 1969, 210 pp. PaEeEnOune 

, $6.95 


Marvin D. KOENIGSBERG 
Brookiyn College 


This collection of articles originated in a 
seminar—held between 1963 and 1965 under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Center and the HEW Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development—given as part 
of a special training and demonstration project 
in family counseling for sexual behavior prob- 
lems of adolescent girls. 

The editors, long identified with their con- 
cern for bridging sociological and psychoana- 
lytic approaches to social problems, have focused 
on the family as the unit of treatment. Pollak 
presents what he calls the three family systems 
approach: “In the course of a normal life cycle, 
a human being is a member of three families: 
the family unit into which he is born, the family 
that he creates through his marriage, and the 
family of the adult son or daughter to which 
he eventually relates as a dependent” (p. 13). 

A change in behavior patterns in one member 
` -of a family leads to alterations in the behavior 
of other members~alterations that lead to resist- 
ance, tensions, and reformulation of the family’s 
dynamics. He sees each family system as con- 
ceptually divided into three subsystems: the 
spouse systern, the parents-children system, and 
the sibling system. Pollak then goes on to define 
the specific functions of each of the subsys- 
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tems. It is an interesting and perhaps potentially 
useful approach to the area of family dynamics. 
Unfortunately, excepting the co-editor and one 
or two other contributors, the authors ignore 
the theoretical framework and leave us with 
a fairly mixed collection of special articles of 
unequal value and having little connection to 
each other beyond a broad relationship to the 
general theme. 

Although the book is organized in five sec- 
tions on (1) family system theory, (2) socio- 
economic and cultural factors, (3) psycho- 
dynamic factors in sexual delinquency, (4) 
family factors in sexual delinquency, and 
(5) therapeutic applications, the logic of the 
section ‘headings is more apparent than real. 
Almost all the articles juxtapose research find- 
ings, case studies, and theoretical comments. 

Despite the sprinkling of sociological terms 
throughout the book, it is of limited value to 
sociologists, particularly if one is looking for 
material on the changing nature of the female 
role in this society. A good deal has happened 
in the years since this seminar was held. What 
are discussed in this book as psychiatric prob- 
lems are now seen by many females and some 
therapists as social, legal, or ideological issues. 
Though there are some comments on race and 
class differences, no one grapples with the grow- 
ing feelings of women that terms such as 
legitimacy and sexual promiscuity reflect a 
distorted view of women’s nature. Certainly 
there has been a growth of consciousness in this 
country concerning the female as another of 
the exploited minorities. Unfortunately the 
tone in most of these articles is condescending 
in the assumption that the frustrations and 
sexual delinquencies found among young girls 
are due to a failure in their feminine nature, 
not to a more basic problem that touches on 
the individual need for respect and significance 
as a human being. 

Some of the articles are of particular inter- 
est to sociologists, such as Harold Visotsky’s 
comments on “A Community Project for Un- 
wed Pregnant Adolescents.” He notes the views 
of lower-class girls and boys involved in out- 
of-wedlock situations, and his is the only article 
that attempts to understand what the behavior 


means to the individuals involved. I also recom- 


mend Peter Blos’ article on “Three Typical 
Constellations in Female Delinquency” and 
Salvador Minuchin’s “Family Structure, Family 
Language, and the Puzzled Theraplst.” 

This book is directed to social workers and 
those in allied disciplines. It kas little to offer 
students of social change and has nothing to 
say about the dynamics of male-female rela- 
tionships, or the changing roles of women. 
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Mi Included in this issue are studies in social strati- 
fication, social power, and sociological theory. Al- 
though this grouping is coarse, it does reflect the 
considerable similarity of sociological studies, at 
least in respect to broad sibject matter. 


ML. Broom and F. L. Jones’ “Status Inconsis- 
tency and Political Preference” is a by-product of 
a general study of Australian social stratification. 


~A national sample survey was conducted in 1965 


with the objective of drawing comparisons with 
other industrial societies. In the early 1970’s a more 
extensive survey will investigate continuities and 
changes, especially in the occupational system, mo- 
bility patterns, and strata formation. This research 
has been facilitated by a series of exchanges of the 
principal investigators between the AuStralian Na- 
tional University and the University of Texas. In 
1971 Broom will become Professor in the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at the ANU and will continue 
his association with this work. M. E. Simpson’s 
article is based on data from a wider investigation, 
known as the Michigan State University Five Na- 
tions Study. His findings indicate that the effects 
of mobility are, affected by the degree to which 
status is ascri or achieved. Simpson is Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Stanford University. 


Ei The article by W. H. Sewell, A. O. Haller and 
G. W. Ohlendorf on educational and occupational 
attainment is the latest in a series of research articles 
growing out of a longitudinal study of a large 
sample of Wisconsin high school seniors which 


++: Sewell has been following over a period of more 


than a decade. Sewell is Vilas Research Professor of 
Sociology; Haller is Professor of Rural Sociology; 
and Ohlendorf is a graduate student and Research 


Assistant at the University of Wisconsin. Sewell, 


Haller, and their colleagues have co-authored sev- 
eral articles in this series. Both are active in research 
on social stratification, and are particularly in- 


` terested in the development of models for the 
. explanation of educational and occupational attain- 


. ‘ment levels. 


W.M. Fullan’s article on technology and worker 


’ reflects his continuing interest in the area of social 


‘change and innovation. Along with otkers az the 
Ontario Institute .for Studies in Education, he is 
surveying Canadian workers as regards both their 
alienation from work and receptivity toward indus- 
trial change. Additionally, he has Jauncaed an in- 
vestigation into the relationship between innovation 
and education. R. Perrneci and M. Pilisnk’s 


- “Leaders and Ruling Elites . . .” presents evidence 


in favor of the idea that social power is a property 
of interorganizational ties which are manifest In 
resource networks. Perrucci is Professor of Sociology 
at Purdue University; he is currently condtcting 


research on the identification of mental fllness. 


within the framework of labelling theory; Pilisuk is 
Professor of Social Welfare at the University of 
California, Berkeley; his current interests are re- 
flected in his forthcoming volumes on poor Amer- 
icans and international conflict and public policy. 
J. R. Wood's “Authority and Controversial 
Policy . . .” touches on both the sociology of 
religion and organizational sociology. His firdings 
are generally consistent with the idea zhat Cegree 
of influence is directly proportional to degree of 


‘formal authority. Wood is Assistant Professor of 


. Sociology at Indiana University; he 13 currently 


conducting research on the social policy of church 


congregations in Indianapolis, Indiana. . 

H R. Maris’ (Johns Hopkins) “The Logical Ade- 
quacy of Homans’ Social Theory” undertakes to 
demonstrete the utility of symbolic logic as a tool 
for explaining social behavior. That symbolic logic 
might have some utility is suggested by studies in 
the history of science, which is one of Maris’ re- 
search specialties. In addition, Maris is engaged in 
research on suicide, sexual deviance, and medical 
sociology. P. R. Eberts and R. A. Witton explore - 
the bearing of de Tocqueville’s theories on con- 
temporary sociology and the implications of that 
theory for social action. Eberts is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Rural and. Development Sociology at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; his spe- 
Cialties include systems theory, political sociology, 
and community analysis. Witton, who will become 
a Lecturer in Sociology and American Studies at 
Flinders University, Adelaide, South Australia, in 
January, 1971, has an interest in the structural 
aspects of the changing involvement of the United 
States in Southeast Asia. 


Ei For the second straight year, we list the names of 
special consultants who made their services avail- 
able to us during the period, June 1969 to July 
1970. We do this to make their identity a matter 
of public record and to recognize their contribution 
to ASR and the discipline. We refrain from record- 
ing the number of contributions by each consultant, 
since those numbers might be misinterpreted as an 
index of willingness to help in our work. Actually, 
these numbers reflect trends in sociology and the 
necessity to turn repeatedly to persons specializing 
in the more popular subjects. Thus, we did, success- 
fully and without conscience, prevail upon several 
persons no fewer than six times. I should note that 
the listing of special readers in no way reflects on 
the expertise and diligence of the Associate Editors, 
but rather is a gauge of the growing volume and 
diversity of submitted papers. 


Fl In this issue, tables were prepared on an IBM 
Selectric typewriter at the editorial offices of ASR, 
rather than by the printer, as in the past. We plan 
to continue this practice if it produces its anticipated 
benefits. Those benefits include a saving of space 
and greater uniformity and intelligibility in ASR 
tables. Tables may be somewhat less esthetic, since 
printers’ characters are usually more elegant than 
letters and symbols on the typewriter. However, 
we believe that the gain in clarity and uniformity 
will offset the loss in beauty. 

The practicality of producing tables in this office 
will depend in the long run on the willingness of 
authors to set up their tables according to specifica- 
tions. These specifications are now being formulated 
and will be included in our “Notice to Contributors” 
in the future. Although the matter of table con- 
struction will strike many, perhaps most, readers 
as meniz], it is a matter of the utmost importance 
to those charged with achieving the greatest degree 
of clarity in the least possible space, 


Hi It now appears that an ASA book review journal 
will be inaugurated in 1972 and that ASR will re- 
strict itself to empirical and theoretical articles on 
sociology. ASR.is pleased to support the move for 
an independent bock review journal; we believe 
that this separation will bring benefits to both the 
parent journal and the newly-founded journal of 
reviews. 

l K.S. 
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In tkis paper Australian data are used to test the hypothesis that status inconsistency is 
linked with political liberalism. Status inconsistency is here defined operationally in two dif- 
ferent ways: (1) as a score following Lenski’s original procedure and (2) as specified com- 
binations of status categories. Since for behavioral studies status inconsistency is better con- 
ceived in terms of interaction between specific status categories rather than as a generalized 
score, the metkod of regression analysis with dummy variables is used to assess the explana- 
tory power of alternative statistical models. Although status inconsistency in general has no 
clear effect on voting behavior, specific types of inconsistency do. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


T complex societies any person occupies 


a multiplicity of statuses, some of which 

are ranked. Since some ranked statuses 
may be valued according to different criteria, 
stratification studies must take into account 
not only the separate orders but also the ex- 
tent to which these different ranked orders 
are mutually consistent (Benoit-Smullyan: 
1944). The notion of status consistency, de- 
fined by Lenski (1954) as a “non-hierar- 
chical dimension” of social stratification,! 
arises from these facts. If each member of a 
given society occupied only one status, or if 
his different statuses were similarly valued, 
the members of that society by definition 
would be status consistent. Inferentially they 


would not experience stress due to conflicting 


status demands and expectations in inter- 


personal relations (Segal, 1969:354; Lach- 


enmeyer, 1968); on the further assumption 


1 Strictly speaking, status inconsistency is not a 
“dimension” of status, hierarchical or nonhier- 
archical. It refers to the relationship, specifically 
the goodness of fit, between hierarchical statuses. 


of an accurate perception of self- and other- 
definitions, they would not experience cogni- 
tive dissonance. Their self-definitions would 
be unambiguous and would conform to the 
definitions of others (Jackson and Burke, 
1965:556). 

Consistency can be viewed as a structural 


~ 


a: 
- 


property of the total stratification system, - 


the goodness of fit between different prestige 
hierarchies (stratum consistency), or as an 
individual property, the degree to which a 
person’s different statuses gain him similar 
amounts of prestige (status consistency) 
(Broom, 1959:433-439) .? Most empirical re- 
search into the nonhierarchical aspects of 
social stratification has been concerned with 
establishing amounts and types of status in- 


2A third -aspect points to the process of con- 


sistency formation and deformation, both at the 
ageregate (stratum) level and at the individual 
level. This process can flow both ways, towards 
equilibrium or disequilibrium, and generates differ- 
ent problematics at the stratum and individual 
levels. At the stratum level it involves such issues 
as class formation, and at the individual level role 
conflict, stress, and adaptive responses (Malewski, 
1966:303), 
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consistency among individuals and with 
measuring their effects on behavior. It has 
been argued that individuals who are status 
inconsistent experience stress, simce——to 
quote Lenski (1967:298)—“. . . the individ- 
ual prefers to think of himself in terms of 
his higher status or statuses while others 
have a tendency to treat him in terms of the 
lower.” This argument suggests that individ- 
uals who occupy statuses that command 
differing prestige from the members of their 
role-sets experience conflict in self-definition 
and stress in social interaction: ego experi- 
ences a rejection of a claim to deference by 
alter, who defines the claim as illegitimate. 
By implication there is disagreemen: either 
about the norms governing the social rela- 
tionship involved or about the definition of 
the situation. This orientation treats status 
inconsistency as a special case of rale con- 


flict (Lachenmeyer: 1968). 


This paper is concerned with only one 
aspect of an implied interaction system— 


the relative amount of prestige associated 
-with its different statuses—with the degree 


of status inconsistency among them ard with 
their relationship with voting behavior. The 
statuses analysed are education, occupation, 
income, and religion, and we hypothesize 
that inconsistencies in rank among them will 


: „be. associated with political liberalism. Analy- 


` sis based on such observer-defined character- 


i 


istics deals with social labels and not full- 
fledged social roles (Nadel, 1957:25-27), 


with social categories and not with function- 
ing social groups, The chain of reasoning in 
almost all consistency studies: to date is 
therefore inferential and indirect. It is as- 
sumed that the possession of such labels is 
associated with more or less uniform social 


` definitions, relationships, and responses. Al- 


though this working assumption may be 
questionable in a complex and plural society, 
it is a useful and widely accepted point of 
departure. 

Despite the large number of studies relat- 
ing to status inconsistency, firm evidence 
about its behavioral consequences is meagre. 
Lenski (1954) interpreted his data to show 
that status inconsistent persons tend to be 


politically liberal, but it has been argued 


~- that he failed to differentiate adequately be- 


tween the main effects of the status variables 
and ` the onion” effect (Mitchell, 
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1964:317-321). More recently Treiman 
(1966:654) has shown that the tendency 
towards political liberalism in Lenski’s sam- 
ple was significant only when status incon- 
sistent respondents ranked low on the ethnic 
scale, reinforcing the suspicion that the effect 
noted by Lenski may have been due not to 
inconsistency, but to ethnicity. Treiman 
(1966:659-664) failed to find any relation- 
ship between status inconsistency and the 
level of anti-Negro prejudice. Replications 
attempted by Kenkel (1956) and Kelly and 
Chambliss (1966) failed to confirm Lenski’s 
findings, but methodological differences 
among these studies make it difficult to give 
primacy to any single interpretation. 

Jackson (1962) and Jackson and Burke 
(1965) found that status inconsistency was 
linked with the reporting of psychophysiolog- 
ical symptoms: inconsistency between high 
ascribed and low achieved status was espe- 
cially likely to be associated with high 
symptomization. Jackson and Burke inter- 
preted this finding to support the thesis that 
status inconsistent persons do experience 
stress and that this stress results in high 
symptom levels. They noted, however, that 
mentally distressed people may tend to be- 
come status inconsistent and to develop 
symptoms, an hypothesis that suggests a 
rather different causal model. But they also 
point out that this last hypothesis cannot 
account for Lenski’s finding on political 
liberalism (Jacksonand Burke, 1965:564). 
However, as we have suggested, there is 
doubt whether Lenski’s original interpreta- 
tion is valid. 

Jackson and Burke give empirical support 
to the hypothesis that status inconsistent 
persons experience stress. Furthermore, their 
use of regression analysis with dummy 
variables allowed for both additive and inter- 
action effects among the status variables, and 
they were able to make strides towards over- 
coming a methodological difficulty that has 
plagued inconsistency analyses—distinguish- 
ing the effect of inconsistency from the direct 
effects of the status variables themselves. 
Regression analysis with dummy variables 
appears to be the best current strategy to 
the problem of status inconsistency, although 
even in this case difficulties of interpretation 
arise because of intercorrelations among. the 
independent variables. 


STATUS CONSISTENCY 


| „u, METHOD 

The data reported in this paper were ob- 
tained in a national survey (February-May 
1965) of Australia’s adult male workforce 
designed in collaboration with J. Zubrzycki. 
A more general description of the sample is 
available elsewhere (Broom and Jones, 
1969a). The obtained sample of 1,925 re- 
spondents was geographically representative 
of metropolitan and other urban and rural 
areas in Australia (excluding the sparsely 
populated Northern Territory); but some 
underrepresentation occurred among younger 
workers, among the foreign-born (partly 
through their inability to speak English and 
partly because Electoral Rolls were used as 
an initial sampling frame), and among the 
lower occupational grades, where young 
workers and the foreign-born tend to be over- 
represented. 

Since the main focus of the survey was on 
stratification, we obtained information on 
five measures of social rank: education, oc- 
cupation, income, subjective social class, and 
interviewer’s assessment of economic class. 
Data were also obtained on household char- 
acteristics, residential mobility, career and 
father-to-son mobility, political preference, 
religion, ethnic origin, and life-style cor- 
relates. In this paper attention is concen- 
trated on three achieved statuses of social 
rank (education, occupation, and income), 
on one ascribed status:’(religion), and on 
voting behavior. Race-ethnicity was not in- 
cluded among the independent variables, 
partly because racial-ethnic differences are 
less pervasive determinants of social rank in 
Australia than in America, and partly be- 
cause the non-British segment of our sample 
was rather small: only 201 men, or 10.4% 
of the total, were born in countries other 
than Australia, New Zealand, or the United 
Kingdom. Although in the last 20 years 
Australia has experienced an increased flow 
of settlers from non-British countries, it is 
still ethnically and racially a relatively 
homogeneous country (Jones, 1967:415). In 
terms of its electorate, it is even more homo- 
geneous. Australia’s indigenous racial minor- 
ity, the Aborigines, numbered about 100,000 
persons in 1965, fewer than 1% of the total 
population. Although .the Aborigines have 
been entitled to enrol and vote in federal 
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elections in all States and Territories of 
Australia since 1962, unlike other citizens 
they are under no legal compulsion to enrol. 
Thus, they constitute a minute part of the 
voting population. 

Responses to the education and income 
questions were tabulated in six major cate- 
gories, but in this analysis broader groupings 
have been used to conserve cases. Occupa- 
tions were coded into a series of 100 occupa- 
tional groups and then grouped into an oc- 
cupational scale consisting of 16 categories 
(Broom and Jones, 1969b:651-2, 657-8). 
For this paper these groups have been further 
collapsed into the four groups shown w 
Table 1. 

The question on political preference was: 
Would you mind telling me which party or 
candidate you voted for at the Senate elec- _ 
tion last December (1964)? (If No Vote) 
Well, which party do you prefer? ‘The dis- 
tribution of the 1,925 responses to this ques- 
tion is: Australian Labor Party (A.L.P.), 
with 41.9% supporting; Democratic Labor 
Party (D.L.P.), 5.5%; Liberal/Country | 
Party Coalition (L.C.P.), 43.3%; Inde- 
pendent, 0.3%; Communist, 0.1%; no reply, 
9.0%. When account is taken of nonresponse, 
these figures correspond closely to the dis- 
tribution of first preferences in the 1964 — 
Senate Election (Overacker, 1968:301), ex-... 
cept for some underrepresentation of the , 
D.L.P. vote. 

Although this question refers specifically” 
to the 1954 Senate Election, there. are firm 
grounds for accepting responses as indicative 
of general political preference. Senate elec- 
tions, voting at which is compulsory, involve 
a complex preferential ballot, and great reli- 
ance is placed by voters on ‘“How-to-Vote” 
cards distributed by the major parties 
(Rydon, 1966:144). Unlike members of the 
House of Representatives, Senators are’ 
elected on a State-wide basis, and votes tend 
to be cast for parties rather than for individ- 
uals. Moreover, a recent nation-wide survey 
of political behavior established a close rela- 
tionship between general political stance and 
voting in elections to the Federal House of 
Representatives, which'is based on the in- 
dividual member electorate. Restricting anal- 
ysis to those who gave a definite political 
preference and a reply to the specific questio 
about the 1966 Election, we find that 
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of those who thought of themselves as 
Liberal voted for the Liberal party, while 
among Labor Party supporters the figure was 
91%. Among persons who saw themselves as 
D.L.P. supporters, this figure was only 78%, 
owing to the lack of D.L.P. candidates in 
‘some electorates. Clearly, even in elections 
_ to the House of Representatives, where per- 
sonal appeal or the absence of a party candi- 
date might obscure party loyalties, voting 
behavior is a close reflection of general 
political’ stance.’ 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


SN 


A brief account of Australian party politics 
around the time of our survey may help 
clarify our subsequent analysis. Between 
1949 and the 1964 Senate election, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia was governed con- 
tinuously by the Liberal-Country Party 
(L.C.P.) coalition led by Menzies. That 


_ coalition, under Holt, was still in power at 


the time of our survey. Formed in 1944 
from the wreckage of the United Australia 
Party, the Liberal Party has had parlia- 
mentary support from the Country Party, 
which mainly represents agrarian interests. 
Despite some differences in economic in- 
terests and economic policies, both parties 
. derive their main support from the more 
. affluent voters and pursue more conserva- 
.tive policies than those of the Australian 
Labor Party (A.L.P.). The A.L.P. is the old- 
est of the political parties and is the only one 
with an unbroken history predating federa- 
tion in 1901. It is closely linked with the 
trade unions and the working class. Since it 
lost office in 1949, it has been prevented 
from regaining office largely by the Demo- 
cratic Labor Party (D.L.P.), which split 
from the A-L.P. in 1955 over the A.L.P.’s 
alleged “softness” on Communism, particu- 
larly in the trade unions, The D.L.P. 


8 We gratefully acknowledge permission frem D., 
Aitkin and M. Kahan of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science at the Australian National University 
to use their survey. The questions were “35(a)— 
Generally speaking, do you usually think of your- 
self as Liberal, Labor, Country Party, or D.L.P.?” 
"“42(c)—Now think of the general election in 
November last year, when the Liberals were led 
by Holt and Labor by Calwell. Which party did 
you vote for then?” 
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emerged out of the A.L.P., but it has con- ` 
sistently instructed its supporters to give 
their second preferences to the L.C.P. 
(Australia uses a preferential system of vot- 
ing to elect members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate). 

Although it has no members in the House 
of Representatives, the D.L.P. has split the 
Labor vote and, by directing its second 
preferences to the L.C.P., has kept the 
A.L.P. out of office. In the Senate the D-L-P., 
since 1964, has had at least two Senators 
and has held the balance of power between 
the A.L.P. and L.C.P. (Overacker, 1968: 
21-22). Thus to some extent the D.L.P. can 
be viewed as a center party, but in some 
respects—for example its advocacy of an in- 
dependent nuclear deterrent and its deeply 
rooted antagonism to Communism—its 
policies are to the right of the L.C.P. In 
domestic affairs it has been likened to the 
Christian socialist parties of post-war Eu- 
rope, a role which fits with the D.L.P.’s 
image as a Catholic party. According to our 
survey 69% of D.L.P. supporters were 
Roman Catholics, compared with only 25% 
of A.L.P. supporters and 14% of L.C.P. 
supporters. As Alford (1963:190-216) has 
argued, voting behavior in contemporary 
Australia can be regarded largely in terms of 
the intersection of class interests and religion. 

Because of the difficulty of identifying 
the D.L.P. vote as either “liberal” or con- 
servative,* our initial analysis concentrates 
on the two major parties: A.L.P. and L.C.P. 
Rural workers have also been excluded, 
partly to allow comparison with Lenski’s 
1954 study, which dealt only with urban 
voters, and partly because the Country Party 
is largely an agrarian party. These two con- 
trols reduce effective sample size from 1,925 
to 1,393 respondents. In a second analysis 
we have included 91 D.L.P. voters with the 
ALL.P. to enable comparisons with Lenski’s 
1967 reanalysis of opinion poll data for 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States. 


In contemporary Australia, the Liberal 


#In Australia political conservatism is repre- 
sented by the Liberal-Country Party coalition. To 
avoid confusion, we identify the coalition by ils 
initials (L.C.P.) and restrict the term “liberal” to 
political liberalism. 


r 


Party is clearly identified with the status quo. 
Indeed Australians under the age of 20 have 
not known an alternative federal party in 
office. Thus, although the Australian Labor 
Party and the Democratic Party in the 
United States cannot be equated cross-cul- 
turally, a vote for the A.L.P. represents a 
vote for political, and social, change. As men- 
tioned above, the D.L.P. occupies a para- 
doxical position. It advocates policies of 
change but gives electoral support to the con- 
servative party. To this extent there are two 
competing “liberal” alternatives to the urban 
Australian voter. Because these alternatives 
are not in any obvious sense mutually rein- 
forcing, we present results from two parallel 
analyses. 


ANALYSIS 


.In the first analysis a “liberal” voter is 
operationally defined as an A.L.P. voter, in 
the second as an A.L.P. or D.L.P. voter (a 
separate status inconsistency analysis of 
D.L.P. voters was not possible in a sample of 
this size). The first two hypotheses to be 
tested are: 

Hypothesis 1, Political liberalism is in- 
versely related to achieved socioeconomic 
status. Specifically, support for the A.L.P. 
is inverse to the level of education, occupa- 
tion, and income. 

Hypothesis 2. After taking into account 
the additive effects of achieved statuses on 
voting behavior, status inconsistent respond- 
ents are more “liberal” than status consistent 
respondents. 

To test these hypotheses, we have used 
regression analysis with dummy variables." 
This method involves converting each cate- 
gory of a predictor variable into a separate 
variable. If a respondent falls into a given 
category, he receives a score of 1. Otherwise 
he is scored 0. Thus, with three categories of 
education three variables are constructed, 
each representing a different education level. 
In this analysis the three status dimensions 


5 Analyses using ordinal scales for education, 
occupation and income, and dummy variables for 
the interaction effects and religion were made, with 
equivalent results to those presented here. For 
economy and ease of interpretation, we have pre- 
sented our findings only in terms of dummy vari- 
ables. 


1 _ STATUS CONSISTENCY 
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of education, occupation, and income gen- 


erate ten dummy variables. For .computa- 
tional purposes, one category in each dimen- 
sion (the lowest category in this case) is 
omitted from the estimating equation. These 
“constrained” categories receive no explicit 
weight in the regression, and their net effect 
is collected into the constant term (see Table 
1). 

Since the dependent variable, voting ‘be- 
havior, is also a dummy variable, the regres- 
sion equation provides an estimate of the 
conditional probability of voting for a party 
—in this case the A.L.P.—since a score of 1 
represents a vote for the A.L.P.; and a score 
of 0, a vote for the L.C.P. Thus, from Col- 
umn 1 of Table 1 (each column of which 
represents a separate regression) we see that . 
for a respondent with primary education, an 
unskilled occupation, and an annual income 
of less than $2,600 the conditional probabil- 
ity of voting A-L.P. is .782. This is the value 
of the constant term, since all remaining 
terms are set to zero when a respondent falls _ 
into the lowest category of each scale. Or, 
for a manager with some secondary educa- 
tion and an annual income of $3,400-4,199, 
we deduct from the constant term .260, .083, 
and .173, to derive a conditional probability 
of voting A.L.P. of .266. The probability of 
voting A.L.P. can be estimated in a similar . 
way for all other combinations of categories 
of the predictor variables. y? 

The partial regression coefficients for ike 
categories shown in the first column are all 
negative. The estimated probability of vot- 
ing A.L.P. is less at each higher level of 
education, occupation, or income, confirming 
Hypothesis 1. The final figure in the first | 
column of Table 1 gives the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient between the status vari- 
ables and political preferences. The regres- 
sion explains 16% of the total variance in 
individual voting patterns. Although this 
may not seem much, we note that in other 
consistency analyses Jackson and Burke 
(1965:560, footnote 12) were apparently 
able to explain only 2.4% of the total varia- 
tion in symptom scores from their additive 
regression equation, while Treiman (1966: 
659) was able to account for 28% of the 
total variance in Prointegration Sentiments 
scale scores using an additive regressi¢: 
equation with terms for family income, 


“hy 
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Tabie 1, 
` h L.P. j 
Characteristic 
i j 22 
Bducation 
1. Primary 
_ 2. Some Secondary 
3. Full Secondary or 


Tertiary 


Occupation _ 


4. Unskilled 
5. Skilled 
6. Clerical 
7. Managerial or 
Professional 
Tncome 
8. Less than $2600 
9. $2600-3399 
10. $3400 or more 
Religion 
11. Roman Catholic 


Inconsistency Terms 


12. Status Inconsistency 
Score 

13. High Investment, Low 
Reward 

14. Low Investment, High 
Reward 

15.. High Ascribed, Low 
Achieved 

-16. Low Ascribed, High 

i Achieved 


Constant Term ; 
Multiple R 


Multiple R? „153 





. 392 393 


0154 2156 
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Multiple Regression Solutions for Estimating Probability of Voting 


Regression coefficients by column: 
(N) 


a, 
K~N 
un 
oO 


356 
664 


373 


477 
354 
209 


353 


648 
371 
374 


279 


.405 2408 -412 


-396 


-164 166 ~169 


$ ` 
Not included in this regression. Ths first, fourth, and eighth variables are 


constrained categories. 
standard errors. 


cation, and region of residence. Of course 
the dependent variables in these studies are 
“very different. If, however, we were attempt- 
ing to predict group behavior rather than 
‘individual behavior (Allingham and Spencer, 
1968), the multiple R? would be very much 
higher (around .85), because the wtthin-cell 
. Variation of the multivariate table of educa- 
tion, occupation, and income is ignored. 


F 
. 


Underlined coefficients do not exceed twice their 


For the purposes of assessing the status 
consistency thesis, however, the critical ques- 
tion is not how much of the total variation 
can be explained, but whether a regression 
equation including terms for status incon- 
sistency explains significantly more of the 
total variance in voting behavior than one 
restricted to terms for. the status variables 
themselves. In this study two different 


STATUS CONSISTENCY 


strategies were adopted. First, a status in- 
consistency score for each individual was 
calculated, using the six-point scales for 
education, occupation, and income described 
- above. The standard deviation of each per- 
son’s ranks on these scales was computed, 
a procedure broadly analogous to that used 
by Lenski (1954:407-408), Rush (1967: 
89), and Demerath (1965:140). However, 
Lenski and Rush used the root-mean-square 
deviation from percentile scores for each 
status dimension, whereas Demerath used 
the average rank deviation (regardless of 
sign). To measure the spread in rank scores, 
we have used the standard deviation, which 
gives equivalent results to a root-mean- 
square deviation and similar results to the 
average deviation. A high standard deviation 
indicates wide variability in rank position 
(high inconsistency); a low standard devia- 
tion, low variability (high consistency). The 
absolute range of observed inconsistency 
scores (scaled by a factor of 10) was 0 to 24. 

Column 2 of Table 1 shows the results of 
a regression in which the status inconsistency 
score was included as well as the status 
variables. The small size of the partial re- 
gression coefficient associated with this 
variable is somewhat misleading because, 
whereas the dummy variables have a value 
of either O or 1, the status inconsistency 
score may be as high as 24. In the case of 
a person who had very high inconsistency 
(a score of 24), the probability of his voting 
for the A.L.P. would be reduced by .096, or 
10 percentage points. This effect is equivalent 
to a one-step increment in education and is 
considerably greater than the difference be- 
tween being an unskilled and a skilled 
worker. 

Note, however, that the sign of this coeff- 
cient is negative: status inconsistency tends 
to decrease, not increase, the probability of a 
radical political response. To this extent the 
second hypothesis is disconfirmed and an 
alternative hypothesis indicated. But perhaps 
we should not rest too heavily on this result. 
The standard error of this regression coeff- 
cient is as high as the value of the coefficient 
itself (coefficients less than double their 
standard error are underlined), and the in- 
clusion of the additional variable does not 
improve the explanatory power of the model: 
the multiple correlation coefficient increases 
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by a trivial 0.001. An F-test of the additional 
variance explained by the status consistency ~ 
score was not significant (F=1.373, p<.20). 
The most sensible interpretation of these re- 
sults is that, although one can introduce the 
status inconsistency score as an additional 
explanatory variable, it does not improve 
understanding of voting behavior. It fails to 
reduce significantly the residual variance un- 
accounted for by the status variables, and 
merely spreads the explanatory power of the 
original model over another—redundant— . 
variable.® 

Although the degree of status inconsistency 
per se is not independently significant in pre- 
dicting vozing behavior, specific types of 
inconsistency may be. Different types of in- 
consistency may work in opposite directions, 
but their effects may be self-canceling when 
aggregated into an overall inconsistency 
term. In modern industrial societies two 
types of inconsistency are of particular im- 
portance: high education in conjunction with 
low occupation or income, and low education 
in conjunction with high occupation or in- 
come. In the first case, where a high invest- 
ment in formal education is not matched by 
the rewards of high income or high occupa- 
tional status, we might expect a rejection of 
the status quo and a tendency towards 
political liberalism. In the second case, where 
rewards have been attained*despite low edu- 


e When the so-called “independent” predictors 
are in fact intercorrelated, as they are by definition ~ 
in status inconsistency research, the interpretation 
of individual regression coefficients is inherently 
ambiguous ‘Goldberger, 1964:201). ; g 

Gordon (1968:595) has put the problem in these ` 
terms: “As redundant independent variables are 
successively introduced into a regression problem, 
their common predictive value gets averaged, in a 
weighted manner, over all of their regression co- 
efficients. As a result, all of their regression co- 
efficients decline in absolute value. At the same 
time, the multiple correlation increases only a 
trivial amount with each new variable, reflecting 
the fact that little new information is being added; 
that the multiple correlation cannot decrease indi- . 
cates that the common predictive value is con- 
served, although it does get spread out over more 
and more regression coefficients, each becoming : 
smaller and smaller as new redundant variables are 
fed into tke problem.” In such cases, the „only 
meaningful test is not the significance of the re-. 
gression coefficient assoclated with the new variable 
but the significance of the increase in total varia 
explained. See Johnston (1963:126-130). 
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cational investment, we might expect an en- 
dorsement of the status quo and a tendency 


-towards conservatism. These expectations 


lead to two additional hypotheses: 
Hypothesis 3. After taking into account 
the additive effects of achieved statuses, p2r- 
sons with high educational investment but 
low rewards tend to be politically liberal. 
Hypothesis 4. After taking into account 


‘the additive effects of achieved statuses, per- 


sons with high rewards but low educational 
investment tend to be politically conserva- 
tive.? 

The third column of Table 1 presents the 
results of a multiple regression including 
these two types of status inconsistency. The 
initial assumption that the two types of in- 
consistency might have different bekavioral 
consequences seems at first sight to be sup- 
ported but the differences are the reverse of 
those hypothesized: individuals with high 
investment in formal education but low 


‘material rewards are less likely to vote 


A.L.P., whereas those with the converse type 
of inconsistency have an increased probabil- 
ity of voting A.L.P. How are we to interpret 
these results? 

First, both additional terms have rela- 
tively high standard errors, so that we cannot 
be entirely confident about the regression 
coefficients. The multiple correlation coefi- 
ciént is improved only slightly, and the jomt 
effect of the interaction terms does not signif- 
icantly improve the amount of variance 


- explained beyond that of the simpler regres- 


f 


sion of Column 1 (F==2.304, .20>p>.10). 
As Gordon (1968:601) has shown, the fact 
that additional- variables can be weighted Ly 
means of multiple regression does not neces- 
sarily mean that they contribute to an under- 


standing of a problem. Interaction terms by 


definition share a common variance with 
categories of the status variables: all re- 


. ™These two types of inconsistency were opere- 


tionally defined as follows: (1) High investment, 
low reward consists of persons with full secondary 
or tertiary education who are unskilled workers cr 
are in the lowest category of income shown on 
Table 1; (2) Low investment, high reward cor- 
sists of ‘persons with primary education who are 
managers and professionals or are in the highest 
category of income. The Australian income struc- 


.ture is more compressed than the American, and 


our data do not permit a more discriminating 
tabulation of low income earners. 
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spondents with the first type of inconsistency 
have high education, and all those with the 
second type are in the lowest category of 
education. This fact alone may explain the 
signs of the inconsistency terms: high edu- 
cation is associated with a low probability, 
and low education with a high probability, 
of voting A.L.P. 

Nonetheless, these results, while not sta- 
tistically significant, offer tentative support 
to the suggestion that different types of in- 
consistency may have different effects. While 
they disconfirm the third and fourth 
hypotheses in their present formulation, they 
might warrant their reformulation. Since the 
achievement of high education implies prior 
access to one of the most important’ reward- 
distributing mechanisms in an industrial 
society, a person who has not achieved mate- 
rial success even with the advantage of high 
education might attribute his failure to 
personal inadequacies rather than to the 
social system. Such an interpretation is con- 
sistent with a conservative political response, 
rather than a “liberal” response as first 
hypothesized. Conversely, the man who has. 
risen to a position of high occupational 
prestige or high income despite a low degree 
of formal education might legitimately see 
the svstem as a barrier above which he had 
to rise, an attitude consistent with a “liberal” 
political response. However, these sugges- 
tions, while plausible in themselves and con- 
sonant with Jackson’s earlier discussion 
(1962:470), receive at best inconclusive sup- 
port from our data. 

In his early research Lenski did not 
identify achieved and ascribed status char- 
acteristics as calling for distinct treatment in 
consistency analysis. Subsequent research 
(Jackson, 1962; Lenski, 1967; Segal, 1969) 
has suggested that imconsistency among 
achieved statuses may generate less stress 
than inconsistency between achieved and 
ascribed status characteristics, presumably 
because stress-reducing or stress-avoidance 
mechanisms are less effective where ascribed 
statuses are concerned. Thus, Lenski (1967) 
has shown from a reanalysis of Alford’s 
(1963) study of Australian Gallup Poll data. 
that inconsistency between occupation (an 
achieved status) and religion (an ascribed 
status) is associated with political radical- 
ism. This argument implies that Catholic 


` 


8 
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affiliation is a lower ascribed- status in 
Australia, a viewpoint which is supported by 
historical and recent ecological studies 
(Spann, 1961:118-124; Jones, 1969:83). 

Catholics in Australia were prominent in 
early Labor politics and have tended to sup- 
port the Labor Party since its formation at 
the turn of the century. Initially, this sup- 
port reflected the rational self-interest of a 
working-class minority. Yet even now Cath- 
olics are more likely to support the A.L.P. 
than Protestants of the same educational, 
occupational, or income level. The reasons 
for this are unclear. Spann (1961) has sug- 
gested that the pattern has been stabilized 
through the parochial school system and 
religious homogamy, Whatever the mecha- 
nism of transmission, this observation leads 
to a fifth hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 5. After taking into account 
the additive effects of achieved socioeconomic 
statuses, Catholics are more “liberal” than 
non-Catholics. 

The fourth column of Table 1 confirms this 
hypothesis. The inclusion of the religious 
category of Catholic/non-Catholic improves 
the prediction of voting behavior, increasing 
the amount of variance explained by 1.1%. 
Catholics are significantly more likely to 
vote A.L.P. than non-Catholics of the same 
educational, occupational, and income levels. 

This of course is an additive effect and 
not, at this point, an inconsistency effect. 
Are Catholics with Aigk achieved statuses 
more likely to vote A.L.P. than this additive 
model suggests, and is this also true for 
Protestants with low achieved statuses? 
These two hypotheses can be formulated as 
follows: 

Hypothesis 6. After taking into account 
the additive effects of achieved statuses and 
of religion, Catholics with high achieved 
status are more “liberal” than other Cath- 
olics. 

Hypothesis 7. After taking into account 
the additive effects of achieved statuses and 
of religion, Protestants with low achieved 
status are more “liberal” than other non- 
Catholics.® 


8 These two terms were operationally defined as 
follows: (a) High ascription, low achievement 
consists of Anglicans, Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists who are in more than one of the lowest cate- 
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These hypotheses. are tested in Column 5 
of Table 1. Hypothesis .6.is confirmed, and 
the inclusicn of an interaction term to repre- 
sent Catholics with high achieved statuses 
provides additional explanatory power be- 
yond that given by the additive model 
(F=3.676, 0.10>p>.05). Note, however, 
that the direct effect of religion is markedly . 
diminished by the inclusion of this interac. | 
tion term, reflecting the redistribution of . 
the comman variance shared by these two ~ 
terms. Hypothesis 7 is not confirmed, and 
there is no evidence from aur data‘ of an-in- ' 
consistency effect towards increased liberal- | 
ism among Protestants in low achieved 
statuses, The regression coefficient associated | 
with the 15th term of Table 1 is not signif- 
icant, and its sign is opposite from’ that - 
hypothesized. It adds nothing to the explana- ` 
tory power of the regression (F=0.032, i 
p<. 20). There seems little point in attempt- . 
ing to interpret a statistically unreliable re- 
sult. ` 

Column 6 of Table 1 gives a regression 
solution for all status. characteristics and the 
four specific interaction terms. This offers a 
significantly better explanation of the voting 
behavior of the sample than the additive 
model shown in Column 4 if the 15th term, 
which has no appreciable effect on the 
amount of variance explained, is deleted 
(F==3.220, 0.05>p>0.01). ` nae 


To this ‘point a “liberal” voter has ‘been a 


operationally defined as a person who votes 
for the A.L.P. In his 1967 study Lenski com- 
bined A.L.P. and D.L.P. voters. To what ex- 
tent would the inclusion of D.L.P. voters 
modify the results of the preceding analysis? 
The answer to this question is given in Table. 
2, which replicates the analysis of Table 1, 
except that 91 D.L.P. voters are included. 
The first three regressions, which include. 
only ascribed status characteristics, closely . 
approximate those in Table 1, but the total . 
variance explained is somewhat less. This 
suggests that, considered in purely socio- 
economic terms, D.L.P. voters fall somewhere 
between ALP. and L.C.P. supporters.. 


gories of education, occupation, or income (be-- 
cause of the large size of the’ low-income category 
this additional control was necessary); (b) Low 
ascription, high achievement consists of Catholics 
who are in the highest oa of education 
occupation, or income. . 
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Table 2. Multiple Regression Solutions for Estimating Probability of Voting 
A.L.P. or DLP. ` i l 
Regression coefficients by column: 
Characteristic - (N) 
l 3 4 5 6 
Education 
1. Primary 385 
2. Some Secondary 705 
3. Full Secondary or 
Tertiary 394 
Occupation 
4. Unskilled or Somi- 
skilled 507 
5. Skilled -. 021 -.032 379 
6. “Clerical -136 -157Z 222 
7. Managerial or 
Professional ~.241 -.274 | 376 
Annual Income 
8. Less than $2600 * * 689 
9. $2600-$3399 -.063 -.083 | 396 
10. $3400 or more -.191 --.229 | 399 
Religion i 
11. Roman Catholic +.106 +.098 | 343 
Inconsistency Terms 
12. Status Inconsistency 
Score 1434 
13. High Investment, Low 
Reward 126 
14. Low Investment, High 
Reward 69 
15. High Ascribed, Low . 
Achievement -, 011 299 
16. Low Ascribed, High , 
Achievement +.177 +,190 į 142 
Constant Term ofS «780 
Multiple R 374 cord .376 -405 -412 „415. 
Multiple R .139 .139 .141 .164 .169  .172 


z 
Not included in this regression. Tke first, fourth, and eighth variables are 


constrained categories, 
standard errors. 


Cross-tabulations of voting bebavior by ełu- 
cation, occupation, and income support this 
interpretation and confirm the view of the 
D.L.P. as, socioeconomically, a center party. 
Similarly, the inconsistency effects are in the 
same direction but weaker. 

When religion is included among the pre- 
dictor variables (Column 4), the amount of 
variance explained is greater than m Table 
1, and the inclusion of inconsistency terms 


i 


Underlined coefficients do not exceed twice their 


for religion further increases the explanatory 
power of the regression. Although the magni- 
tudes of individual coefficients differ between 
Table 1 and Table 2, the pattern is similar. 
Nonetheless, the fact that the fourth, fifth 
and sixth regressions of Table 2 explain more 
variance in voting behavior than the cor- 
responding regressions of Table 1 suggests 
that A.L.P. and D.L.P. voters are more sim- 
ilar in terms of their religious affiliation 
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than their socioeconomic characteristics. 
Those who see the D.L.P. as a staging post 
for Catholics of higher socioeconomic status 
` en route to the Liberal Party gain some sup- 
port from these findings (Duffy, 1966:356- 
357). But this is a question of more interest 
to students of Australian politics than to stu- 
dents of status inconsistency. For this study 
we need only say that inconsistency effects 
persist whether or not D.L.P. voters are in- 
cluded. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Status inconsistency, conceived generally 
as the occupancy of statuses commanding 
different amounts of prestige, has no uniform 
relationship with the voting behavior of con- 
temporary Australians. When only achieved 
status characteristics are considered, status 
inconsistency (operationally defined as the 
distance between multiple rank statuses) 
does not significantly improve the predic- 
tion of voting behavior beyond that of a 
simpler additive model incorporating only 
the original status’ variables themselves. 
When status inconsistency is redefined as 
specified combinations of achieved statuses, 
however, two different patterns emerge. Al- 
though neither pattern is statistically sig- 
nificant, they offer tentative support for 
earlier suggestions (Jackson, 1962; Lenski, 
1967) that different types of inconsistency 
may be associated with different behavioral 
responses. However, the interpretation of 
such results is complicated by the problem 
of intercorrelated predictors, which is built 
into status inconsistency research. When 
“independent” variables are in fact corre- 
lated, as is bound to be the case in this 
type of analysis, the interpretation of re- 
gression coefficients is often ambiguous. The 
multicollinearity problem, which is intrinsic 
to empirical analysis of multidimensional 
stratification systems, cannot easily be over- 
come by better research design. 

The inclusion of an ascribed characteristic, 
such as religious affiliation, does not contro- 
vert these initial results. It does, however, 
introduce an additional, and significant, di- 
mension of social differentiation related to 
Australian political behavior. Catholics are 
more likely than non-Catholics of equiva- 
lent socioeconomic status to vote for liberal 
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parties. This tendency is especially marked ' 
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among Catholics with high achieved status, 
confirming the inconsistency. effect already 
noted by Lenski (1967). Retrospectively, 
this effect can be located in the dynamics 
of the stratification system by extending 
interpretation from the present to the pre- 
ceding generations. Although Catholics in 
Australia can no longer be considered an 
oppressed minority, their continuing dispro- 
portionate tendency to vote A.L.P. may re- 
flect the class interests of the past gen- 
erations more than those of the present. 


To this extent Catholic affiliation may carry ` 


a lagged effect representing the achieved 
characteristics of earlier generations, as well 
as standing for an ascribed, characteristic 
of present-day respondents. This carryover 
between the generations is reinforced by the 
relatively high rate of Catholic church at- 
tendance, and (inferentially) by 
greater exposure to the sociopolitical teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. In Australia, 
as in the United States, (Goode, 1966), 
church participation is positively associated 
with socioeconomic status. In our survey 


their | 


76% of Catholic managers and profession- . 


als were regular churchgoers compared with 
only 56% of semiskilled and unskilled Cath- 
olic workers. Moreover, churchgoing among 
Catholics of all socioeconomic levels is high 
compared with Protestants, a differential 
which perhaps explains the force of Catholi- 
cism in Australian politics. Only 29% of 
Anglican, Presbyterian,’ Methodist, and 
Baptist managers and professionals’ were 


regular churchgoers, and among semiskilled 


and unskilled workers with these religious: - 


affiliations the figure was 16%—only about 
one quarter of the Catholic figure. 

To translate this line of argument into 
unambiguous status inconsistency terms 
would require data beyond those provided 
by our survey. Specifically, it would re- 
quire a study in which the transformation 
of these hierarchical labels into ongoing 
social roles could be directly observed and 
where interactional stress could be identi- 
fied and measured. We argue that the amount 
of stress generated in interpersonal be- 
havior by the simultaneous occupancy of 
inconsistent statuses varies directly with the 
importance placed on prestige consideration 
in a given society, and inversely with the 
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availability of stress-reducing and stress- 
avoidance mechanisms. Plural societies typ- 
ically afford a variety of techniques for re- 
ducing or avoiding such stress—for example, 
truncation of the roleset and withdrawal 
from situations where the inconsistent status 
may be involved, invocation of divergent 
values and norms as alternative standards 
of behavior, or (where appropriate) adjust- 
ment, upwards or downwards, of the incon- 
sistent status. Whether mechanisms such as 
these will be employed by an individual de- 
pends partly on whether objectively defined 
inconsistency is in fact likely to lead to 
stress in interpersonal behavior. This in turn 
depends upon the importance attached to 
prestige in determining that behavior, a fac- 
tor which presumably varies from cne so- 
ciety to another. For example, Lipset “1963: 
249) has suggested that the Australian value 
system seems to be less achievement oriented, 
more particularistic, more specific, and more 
equalitarian than that of the United States. 
To the extent that such differences exist 
between industrial societies, the effects of 
status inconsistency may also be expected to 
differ. Perhaps the most important result of 
inconsistency analyses will be to identify, 
crossculturally, the particular configurations 
of status attributes that generate stress in 
interpersonal relations, and their indicative 
' behaviors. Lenski’s generalization cited above 
(1967:298) that “. . . the individual pre- 
fers to think of himself in terms of his 
higher status or statuses while others have 
a tendency to treat him in terms of the 
lower” may (or may not) be an accurate 
characterization of American society. It is 
scarcely a universal law of human interac- 
tion. Perhaps status inconsistency is most 
-stressful to individuals in societies where 
most differentially valued statuses are as- 
cribed rather than achieved, and when stress- 
reducing mechanisms are largely ineffective 
—the example, par excellence, is racial- 
ethnic status—it is ascribed, visible, and ir- 
reversible (Malewski, 1966:305). 
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This study examines the effects of occupational and educational mobility in two Latin Ameri- 
can countries, Costa Rica and Mexico, and in the United States. We hypothesized that the 
mobile person in Costa Rica or Mexico iH experience more normiessness (anomia) than 
nonmobile persons from his class of origin and his class of destination; but in the United 
States, where mobility is said to be more commonly expected, the sociatly mobile person will 
experience no more normlessness thon mosmobile persons in his class of origin or class of 
destination. Powerlessness was expected to be a function of occupational level and downward 
occupational and educational mobility. 

We found some evidence that: (1) educational and occupational mobility produces intense 
normlessness in the more ascriptive societies but not in the United States; (2) downward 
educational mobility produces an intense sense of powerlessness in all three countries; (3) 
there are large differences between the United States and the Latin American countries in 
terms of both normlessness and powerlessness; and (4) a negative relationship between 
normlessness and occupational level appear: in the United States but not in Latin America. 


HIS paper focuses on certain “effects” 
-~ § of mobility in two cultural contexts: 

(1) in a more ascriptive system which 
Germani (1966:371) describes as a society 
in which mobility is not “expected and insti- 
tutionalized,” and (2) in an achievement 
oriented system where mobility is expected 
‘and institutionalized. We hypothesized that 
upward and downward mobility will have a 
different impact on “normlessness” and 
“powerlessness” in these two contrasting cul- 
tural contexts: In testing this hypothesis, 
we first examined the relationship between 
occupational position and normlessness and 
powerlessness in both an achievement ori- 
ented society and an ascriptive society; on 
the basis of these results, we sought to de- 
termine the impact of occupational and edv- 
cational mobility on normlessness and power- 
lessness in both types of society. 


* Earlier versions of this paper appeared in the 
author’s dissertation, “Status Inconsistency, Sociel 
. Mobility, Self and Society,” Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1968, and in a paper read at the meetinz 
of the Pacific Sociological Association, Seattle, 
April, 1969. Support for the data analysis was pro- 
vided by the International Institute of Communi- 
cations at Michigan State University. The data ar2 
from the Michigan State University Five Nations 
Study. I am grateful to Fred Waisanen, John 
Meyer, and Arthur Stinchcombe for their com- 
ments on earlier versions of this paper. 


The Consequences of Occupational Mobility 


The consequences of occupational mobility 
were discussed by a number of early soci- 
ologists, e.g., Durkheim (1897) and Cooley 
(1909). In their writing, they tended to 
emphasize the “negative” aspects of mo- 
bility. According to Sorokin (1927), occu- 
pational mobility increases mental strain and 
the probability of mental disease; increases 
superficiality and impatience; favors skep- 
ticism, cynicism, and “misoneism”; in- 
creases social isolation and loneliness; and 
facilitates the disintegration of morals. All 
of these consequences stem from the loss of 
Investment in standards, values, and social 
objects associated with the mobile person’s 
class of origin. The general proposition is 
that encountering new standards leads to 
no standards. And, if one severs ties with 
his class of origin, he may never again have 
meaningful ties with anyone. 

Such extreme negative consequences, al- 
though foreign to the American experience, 
are consistent with research findings. Warner 
and Abegglen (1955) report extremely up- 
wardly mobile executives to be socially iso- 
lated; Ellis and Lane (1963) find that “lower 
class” students at an exclusive school seem 
very socially isolated; Struckert (1963) 
finds that physical and occupational mobil- 
ity reduces contact with family of origin. 
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However, neither Warner and Abegglen nor 
Ellis and Lane compare their mobile sample 
with class of origin members, and therefore 
neither study can determine whether social 
isolation is caused by mobility. 4 

Although occupational and educational 
mobility may have “negative” consequences 
for some individuals under certain circum- 
stances, it need not have “negative” conse- 
quences for:‘all people under all circum- 
stances. Blau (1956) identifies three 
consequences of mobility: social uncertainty, 
acculturation, and overconformity. Summa- 
rizing the literature on social mobility, Blau 
argues that occupational mobility creates a 
dilemma for the mobile individual which has 
consequences for his “. . . integrative social 
bonds” (1956:291). The upwardly mobile 
person must decide whether to sever social 
ties with his class of origin and seek social 
acceptance in his class of destination or to 
remain a part of his class of origin. If the 
upwardly mobile person is successfully inte- 
grated into the class of destination, he be- 
comes acculturated and thereby adopts the 
standards and behavior which are compatible 
with his new companions’ outlook. If he fails, 
and in the process loses his ties with his class 
of origin, he will become socially msecure. 
And, when the upwardly mobile person is 
partially accepted by his class of destina- 
tion, he may overconform to what he takes 
to be the class of destination’s standards 
and values. 

Most studies of effects of mobility show 
the mobile person to have attitudes and be- 
havior intermediate between the class of 
origin and the class of destination. This pat- 
tern implies Blau’s acculturation. Berent 
(1952) reports that the upwardly and down- 
wardly mobile average fewer children than 
the nonmobile lower class and more children 
than the nonmobile middle class. Voting be- 
havior in Europe (Lopreato, 1967; Lipset 
and Bendix, 1954), union membership (Lip- 
set and Gordon, 1953),.prejudice (Hodge 
and Treiman, 1966), and authoritarianism 
and autonomy (Simpson, 1968), all show 
the mobile in a position intermediate to the 
class of origin and the class of destination. 

An exception has been noted by Lopreato 
and Chafetz (1970); they find that Italian 
skidders (downwardly mobile) are more 
“leftist” in political orientation than either 
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their class of origin (nonmanual) or class ` 
of destination (manual). Although they do 
not present comparative data, Lopreato and 
Chafetz advance a “contextual” argument 
based on the Italian skidders’ perceived 
“opportunity” for advancement. 
While the upwardly mobile person who is 
not fully integrated into his class of des- 
tination may experience negative’ effects — 
(Blau, 1956), the downwardly mobile per- 
son confronts stress under all conditions. If 
he maintains social ties with his class, of 
origin, the invidious comparison between 
their economic position and power will bé a 
continual “problem.” If he affiliates with his 
class of destination, his past habits and at- 
titudes will make it “. . . most difficult for 
him to accept them unequivocally and to be- 
come completely accepted among them” 
(Blau, 1956:294). Hence, downward mobil- 
ity is almost invariably accompanied by 
stress and a low level of social integration. 
However, we have little evidence, other than 
Struckert’s (1963) finding, that the level of 
social integration is lower for the down- 
wardly mobile individual than that of his 
class of origin. 


The Cuitural Context of Occupational 
Mobility 

If we assume that occupational mobility’s 
consequences depend on the extent to which 
the mobile person is integrated into either . 
his class of destination or his class of origin, 
then the social acceptability of the occupa- ' 
tionally mobile person to the class of des- 
tination becomes critical for his social in- 
tegration. Stress in social mobility can come 
from at least two sources: (1) the class of 
destination stigmatizes the class of origin, 
so that regardless of the upwardly mobile 
person’s attempts to make himself accept- . 
able, he cannot be socially integrated into his ` 
class of destination. (2) Stress occurs when 
the class of destination does not stigmatize 
the class of origin, but the subcultural dif- 
ferences between the two occupational classes 
are so great that mobile individuals have 
difficulty learning and internalizing the 
norms and mores of the class of destination 
(Durkheim, 1897; Sorokin, 1927). 

Both forms of blockage can lead to con- 
flicts in the interpersonal sphere. When an 
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upwardly mobile person encounters a mem- 
ber from his class of destination, their defi- 
nitions of each other conflict. The occupa- 
tionally mobile person (Ego) may see 
himself as a member of his class oi desti- 
nation, while Other may see Ego more as a 
‘member of Ego’s class of origin. Conflict 
is inherent in this situation. As Bloombaum 
(1964) points out, occupational mobility is 
a special case of status inconsistency which, 
‘according to Sampson (1963), theoretically 
involves conflicts in expectations. In both 
cases, given that Ego and Other have diff- 
culty anticipating the responses of each 
other, they will experience tension ard mis- 
trust.+ 

The sociological literature suggests that, 
in contrast to the United States and most 
industrial societies, in Latin America there is 
a strong cleavage or stigma between the 
“blue-collar” and the “white-collar” occu- 
pations. Whyte (1962) emphasizes tae im- 
portance of this cleavage in Peru and con- 
cludes that men would work for much less 
money in a futureless white-collar position 
rather than work at a well-paying blue- 
collar job. Summarizing the evidence on 
Latin America, Beals (1953) concludes that 
the blue-collar/white-collar division is the 
main social cleavage in most racially ho- 
mogeneous Latin American nations. The dis- 
tinction between white-collar and blue-collar 
occupation is of extreme importance; there- 
fore, mobility between working class and 
white-collar positions should produce the 
greatest distress, 


Normlessness and Powerlessness 


The most important disaffection variable 
in sociology has been Marx’s alienation. See- 
man (1959) expanded the concept to five 
subdimensions: powerlessness, normlessness, 
social isolation, meaninglessness, and self- 
estrangement. Dean (1961) developed scales 
for powerlessness, normlessness, and social 


1 Unfortunately, the two types of blockage, 
stigma and subcultural cleavage, create an “identl- 
fication problem” (Blalock, 1967). Both predict 
similar results in that, given a wide subccltural 
cleavage, both schemes will predict blocked social 
mobility into the class of destination. We have no 
data with which we could discriminate between 
stigma and cultural cleavage. 
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isolation. Waisanen (1963) regards the sub- 

dimensions of alienation as consequences of 
elements of a social system that an individ- 
ual has failed to acquire; hence he must have 
as part of his self system: (1) familiarity 
with the system’s rules, norms, and goals; 
(2) sentiments or affective ties with others; 
and (3) power or productivity for exchange 
within the system. If the person lacks famil- 
iarity with the system’s rules and norms, 
he will suffer normlessness. If he lacks 
power for exchange, he suffers powerless- 
ness. If he lacks affective ties, he suffers 
from social isolation. Seeman’s and Wais- 
anen’s normlessness and Durkheim’s anomia 
or anomy are overlapping concepts. While 
anomy goes under several labels, it repre- 
sents disaffection from any normative order. 


Occupational Class and Normlessness 
(Anomia) 


Previous research with the various mea- 
sures of anomia show a constant but weak 
relationship between anomia and measures 
of social class (Meier and Bell, 1959; Miz- 
ruchi, 1963; Srole, 1956; Dean, 1961; 
Simpson and Miller, 1963). This research 
was done in the United States, where, as we 
noted before, achievement and mobility are 
emphasized. According to Merton (1957), 
one form of anomie? results from a dis- 
crepancy between sacially approved norms 
and goals and the socially structured ca- 
pacity of a society’s members to strive in 
accord with socially approved means. When 
expectations are out of line, adaptation to 
the resulting “anomie” usually takes the 
form of deviance—new goals or means. 
Applying this scheme to the American scene, 
Merton noted a discrepancy between the 
Horatio Alger ethic—‘strive and succeed” 
—and the capacity and resources of the lower 
class person to achieve his goals. Mizruchi 
(1963) makes a similar point: a lower class 
person holds the mobility goals, or at least 
the consumptory part of the goals (houses, 


2 Anomia is the individual variant of anomie. 
Anomie refers to cultural or normative confusion 
within a group or society and, therefore, is the 
property of the group. Anomia refers to the norma- 
tive-confusion within an individual and, therefore, 
is a property of the individual. 


cars, etc.), but he does not possess the means 
(knowledge and skills, usually). to reach 
these goals. In summary,. American society 
has -created a ‘discrepancy by’ emphasizing 
“. .. material success and (by failing) to 
emphasize the means of attaming this g 
(Mizruchi, 1963:50). 

Anomia, according to the Merton and 
Mizruchi notion, stems from frustration of 
ambitions, Two- research reports substan- 
tiate this view.. Meier and Bell (1959) 
found that anomia was high when a person 
had both high subjective social class stand- 
ing and low objective social class standing, 
even after controlling for objective social 
class. Wilensky (1966) reports that persons 
who attempted “moving up” and failed 
(blocked) were more anomic than persons 
who either did not attempt mobility or made 
‘ a successful attempt. Here we have direct 
evidence for Germani’s (1966) assertion that 
the person feels stress when mobility is ex- 
pected but does not occur. 

Will the relationship between social status 
and anomia, as observed in the United States, 
hold in a more ascriptive society where peo- 
ple less frequently expect mobility, believing 
it either illegitimate or not possible? As most 
` “developing societies” are confronted with 
modern technology and more modern 
achievement oriented values, Smelser (1964) 
posits a clash between the more traditional 
` agrarian status system and values, and mod- 
ern industrial-commercial values. This clash, 
independent of occupational mobility, should 
produce a high level of anomia. If we assume 
that the upper and middle classes will be 
involved more with modern technology than 
the lower classes will, the least anomic, or the 
most “eunomic,”’ segment of an ascriptive 
society should be the bottom segment. There- 
fore, in a more ascriptive society, we do not 
expect the negative correlations between so- 
cial status and anomia (normlessness) that 
others (Simpson and Miller, 1963; Miz- 
ruchi, 1963; and Meier and Bell, 1959) ob- 
served in the United States; instead, within 
ascriptive societies we expect a positive cor- 
relation between social status and anomia. 


Occupational and Educational Mobility, 
‘Normlessness and Powerlessness 


Our major hypothesis, broadly conceived, 
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is that in an ascriptive society occupational 
and educational mobility leads to normless- 
ness. Our assumption is that in ascriptive 


societies upward social mobility will not fol- - : 


Ma 
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low upward occupational mobility. Although. 


the occupationally mobile person may see 

himself in terms of his highest rank, his oc- 
cupational class of destination, others—in 
particular, persons with high ascriptive 
Status—tend to see the mobile person in 
terms of his class of origin. This results in 
partially blocked mobility which Germani 
(1966) links with anomia. Therefore, for 
normlessness and upward occupational mo- 


bility we expect that: in ascriptive oriented at 


socteties, upwardly mobile individuals will 
experience more normlessness than nonmo- 
bile individuals. Because the system will 


respond less to his achieved and more to his -` 
ascribed statuses, the person will find that . 


he confronts conflicting standards and ex- 
pectations. Socially, he desires, and sees as 
just, social acceptance by those whose posi- 
tions equal his, but instead they socially re- 
spond to him according to his past statuses 
—statuses which he cannot control. 

We expect quite different results in an 
achievement oriented society, where the class 
of destination is less likely to block the social 
mobility that normally ensues with occupa- 


_ tional mobility. We hypothesize that: in an . 


achievement oriented society, upwardly mo- 
bile individuals’ experience of normlessness. 
will be a monotonic functicn of the level of 
normlessness felt by nonmobile members of 


thetr class of origin and class of destination.” 


Therefore, Yu»=f(CO, CD), where Yap = 


normlessness experienced by an upwardly ` 


mobile person; CO= 
CD =his class of destination. This norma-: 


his class of origin; and e 


tive conflict experienced early in life should i 


have some carry-over into adulthood, and 


normlessness must be unlearned after enter- l 


ing the class of destination. 


As opposed to upward mobility, Blau 


(1956) argues that men wht are downwardly 
mobile tend to cling to aspirations that they 
cannot reach and hold onto values and atti- 
tudes that they do not share with members 
of their class of destination. Furthermore, 
their interaction with their class of origin 


should be painful, due to their incapacity to , 


meet exchanges; hence: within both ascrip- 
tive and achievement oriented societies, the 


Pe 
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downwardly mobile person will experience 
more normlessness than will the nonmobile 
` person. Downward mobility in both cultural 
contexts should result in a higher sense of 
normilessness. 

Powerlessness, as opposed to normiessness, 
should not vary in its relationship to occu- 
pational mobility from one culture to an- 
other. Instead, it should be a function of 
the amount of socioeconomic power the in- 
dividual possesses in relationship to the 
amount of power held by others in his frame 
of reference. Cross-nationally downward mo- 
bile persons, due to their knowledge of the 
socioeconomic power held by their class of 
origin, will tend to experience more power- 
lessness than nonmobile men in their class of 
destination; hence: in all societies, down- 
wardly mobile persons will experience more 
powerlessness than nonmobile persons. 


Methodology 


Sample: The sample was drawn from the 
“Five Nations Study,” a coordinated re- 
search project conducted in the United 
States, Mexico, Costa Rica, Finland and 
Japan. For this analysis, Finland and Japan 
are excluded. Both the United States and the 
Costa Rican samples were national probabil- 
ity samples of the adult civilian population 
over 21 years old; the United States sample 
- has 1,528 cases; Costa Rica, 1,040. These 
samples were selected in such a manner that 
as a group they constitute a close approxi- 
mation (within sampling tolerance) of the 
adult civilian population. 

Unlike the United States and Costa Rizan 
samples, the Mexican sample was a stratined 
sample which oversampled urban areas. The 
findings are based on 1,126 persons who 
constitute a close approximation to the popu- 
lation of Mexico living in urban areas of 
2,500 persons or more, and a rural subsample 
which includes 288 cases, with all rural sam- 
ples located within 15 miles of an urban area. 

Although our present sample is too small 
for a detailed analysis of mobility, three oc- 
cupational levels can be used. In addition to 
the white-collar/blue-collar split, we will in- 
clude a blue-collar skilled and blue-collar 
unskilled distinction (a similar breakdown 
for white-collar positions would result in cells 
with too few cases for analysis).8 This break- 
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down allows both a meaningful division as 
well as sufficiently large n’s for each cell for 
both head of household and socializer.* 

For the cross-national comparison of oc- 
cupational level we will include a fourth 
category, rural occupations, which includes 
farmers (big), farm managers, small farmers 
or renters, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen, 
and similar occupations. Our educational 
mobility analysis will involve a three level 
classification scheme: 0-5 years, 6-8 years, 
and 9-20 years.® 

Because women’s experience of mobility 
may differ from men’s—in particular when 
mobility occurs through marriage to men 
who are not mobile but from a higher socio- 
economic family—we will run a separate 
analysis controlling for sex. Unfortunately, 
when the sex analysis is performed, education 
and occupation must be collapsed to two 
levels: C©-8 and 9+; and white-collar and 
blue-collar. 

The measures for this study consist of 
two-item scales, with each item selected on 
the basis of pretests using a larger pool of 
items.® 

The normlessness items are: (1) I often 
wonder what the meaning of life really is. 


8 White-Collar: a. professionals and technicians; 
b. managers, officials, administrators, public offi- 
cials, small proprietors and dealers; c. office work- 
ers; d. salesmen. Blue-Collar Skilled: (1) farmers 
(big) and farm managers; (2) craftsmen and fac- 
tory workers; (3) special workers—chauffeurs, 
technical assistants, etc.; (4) service workers and 
similar, Blue-Collar Unskilled: (1) small farmers 
or renters, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen, etc.; 
(2) miners, etc., manual and day laborers; (3) per- 
sons who have not worked before, i.e., female heads 
of household without occupational history, but ex- 
cluding unemployed and pensioners. 

t Head of household refers to the chief income 
earner in the household. We reason that the status 
of the members of a household is determined by 
the status of the head. Socializer refers to the head 
of household when the respondent was growing up. 
The socializer is usually the respondent’s father, 
but this is not true in every case. 

5 No cross-national comparison of educational 
level will be made; instead we will concentrate on 
the mobility hypotheses—that is, hypotheses which 
relate movement within one national context. 

8 After samples of American and Costa Rican 
college students took the full alienation scale, the 
items which best identified the top 25% on the 
subscale were included, and the items that best dis- 
criminated the bottom 25% were selected. 
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(2) People’s ideas change so much that I 
wonder if we'll ever have anything to depend 
on. The powerlessness items used are: (1) 
Sometimes I have the feeling that other 
people are using me. (2) There is little 
chance to get ahead in this life unless a man 
knows the right people. 

These items were cross-translated between 
English and Spanish. in an attempt to make 
them cross-culturally equivalent. While 
various ways to cope with the problem of 
conceptual equivalence have been suggested 
(Almond and Verba, 1963; Phillips, 1959- 


1960; Anderson, 1967), the problem of 


“comparative meaning” remains unresolved. 
In part, we are protected by the complex 
nature of our hypotheses: the interactive 
effects of three variables within a single cul- 
ture. Whatever the source of mobility effects 
in Costa Rica, it is not differences in the 
meaning between the Spanish or English 
form of the items. Only Smelser’s (1964) 
hypothesis, which involves a direct cross- 
national comparison of the levels of norm- 
lessness and powerlessness, requires that con- 
cepts be strictly equivalent. 


Method of Analysis 


Mobility effects, status inconsistency ef- 
fects, and structural effects have raised a 
number of methodological problems (Hyman, 
1966; Lenski, 1964; Blau, 1960; and 
Blalock, 1967). These constructs involve a 
“statistical interaction,” or an effect which 


- ig due to a nonlinear combination of two 


independent variables; therefore, such 
“effects” must be examined after the main 
additive effects have been removed. Duncan 
(1966) demonstrates the perils of treating a 
“mobility effect” as a main effect, or divid- 
ing the sample into nonmobile, upwardly 
mobile, and downwardly mobile. Three pos- 
sible solutions are available: dummy regres- 
sion, factorial analysis of variance, and a 
multiplicative model which may be tested 
for goodness of fit (Jackson and Burke, 
1965). In every case, systematic variation in 
cell size is a problem, in that the larger cells 
will be overrepresented and the small cells 
underrepresented. In my opinion, a satisfac- 
tory method for testing hypotheses ‘must 
compare cells’ mean, median, or whatever 
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measure, without regard for cell size, except 
in determining overall significance. The 
method of unweighted means (Winer, 1962) 
is such a method and is employed in this 
study. 

The hypotheses call for an unusual double , 
comparison. For example, we predict that up- 
wardly mobile persons experience more norm- 
lessness in ascriptive societies than nonmobile 
persons in either the class of origin or the 
class of destination. This means that our 
hypothesis fails if either the class of origin 
or the class of destination has as high or the 
same level of normlessness. If our mobility 
cell is higher than the cells for the nonmobile 
class of origin and class of destination, we 
will call this a mobility effect. And, if the 


contrasts between a “mobility cell” and the 


nonmobile cells in betk the mobility cells’ 
column and row are statistically significant 
(p < .05), we will call this a significant 
mobiity effect. In testing significance, we 
used the t-test. 


Results: Occupational Level, Normlessness 
and Powerlessness 


Our findings show that citizens of the 
United States experience less normlessness 
and powerlessness than Costa Ricans or 
Mexicans (see Table 1). This is consistent 
with Smelser’s (1964) contention that 
“transitional” societies are in normative con- 
flict due to the clash between traditional and 
modern culture and the social structure. 
However, normlessness could be a product of 
a transitional society where behavior outside 
of “loyalty” groups may be poorly defined, 
and traditional societies may reflect their 
“traditional base.” But this hypothesis can- 
not be tested by our data. | 

As hypothesized, in the United States 
normlessness correlates negatively with oc- 
cupational level, but normlessness does not 
correlate negatively with occupational level 
in Costa Rica and Mexico, Instead, the rela- 
tionship appears nonlinear, with the least 
‘normless” group being rural occupations in 
Mexico and the blue-collar unskilled in Costa 
Rica. 

Powerlessness appears to be negatively re- 
lated to occupational level when urban oc- 
cupations are examined, but, with the excep- 
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Table 1. Normlessness and Powerless- 
ness by Head of Household's 
Occupation and Country 

Normlessness 
United Costa 
Occupation States Mexico Rica 
White-Collar 5.61 8.06 7.58 
. (560) - (359) (239) 

Blue-Collar 6.33 7.91 7.91 

Skilled (614) (391) (258) 

Blue-Collar 7.01 8.07 Teil 

` Unskilled (185) (287) (345] 

Rural Classes 6.45 7.52 Tao 

: (163) (377) (198) 

Powerlessness 

White-Collar 5.13 7.07 3.96 

. (560) (359) (239) 

Blue-Collar 5.84 7.41- 6.69 

Skilled {614) (391) “258) 

Blue-Collar 6.58 7.60 6.77 

Unskilled (185) (287) (345) 

Rural Classes 5.93 7.01 7.07 

(163) (377) (198) 


tion of Costa Rica, rural workers show less 
powerlessness than unskilled urban workers. 
The higher powerlessness experienced by 
urban workers may represent a “proletariat” 
effect. Urban workers may experience more 
situations where power is exercised over 
them, while the rural worker, no maiter how 
poor, may possibly determine his own work 
schedule and therefore exercise power over 
himself and his family. 

The higher normlessness and powerlessness 
in Latin America is congruent with Almonc 
and Verba’s (1963) finding that trust ix 
others is higher in the United States than in 
Mexico and Italy. Almond and Verba con- 
clude that a Jack of trust has powerful con- 
sequences for the degree of participation in 
the political life of the country. Whatever 
the consequences, if our measures are com- 
parable and not subject to some form of 
response bias, United States citizens have 
‘more of a sense of effectiveness and a deeper 
trust in the predictability of others than do 
Latin Americans, 


t 
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Mobility and Normlessness 


We hypothesized that upwardly mobile in- 
dividuals would exhibit more normlessness 
than nonmobile individuals im ascriptive 
societies, and in all societies downwardly 
mobile individuals would exhibit more norm- 
lessness than nonmobile individuals. 

Table 2 shows that Costa Rica has strong 
“mobility effects” between the blue-collar 
and white-collar classes. These significant 
mobility effects accompanied by a highly 
significant interaction lend strong support 
to both our normlessness and mobility 
hypotheses. | 

Mexico presents weaker effects. When both 
males and females are taken together, oc- 
cupational mobility produces no significant 
mobility effects. On the other hand, the 
interaction is significant, and four nonsig- 
nificant mobility effects appear: two for up- 
ward mobility and two for downward mobil- 
ity. 

In the United States, while the statistical 
interaction is significant in the occupational 
analysis (see Table 2), no mobility effects 
appear. This supports our upward mobility 
hypothesis; that is: in achievement oriented 
societies, upward mobility will not produce 
normlessness higher than that experienced 
by either class of destination or class of 
origin. However, we find no support for our 
interpretation of Blau’s (1956) downward 
mobility hypothesis. Although downward 
mobility may increase “social insecurity” in 
the United States, according to our data it 
produces no more normlessness than that 
experienced by the class of destination. 

To analyze sex differences in the effects of 
mobility, we will analyze males and females 
separately (see Table 3). To do so, we must 
combine the two blue-collar categories and 
make a blue-collar/white-collar comparison. 
Costa Rican men and women show a similar 
pattern of normlessness. Although the inter- 
action is not significant, both upward and 
downward mobile cells produce a mobility 
effect. The pattern with Mexico in Table 2 
now becomes apparent: the nonmobile fe- 
males from white-collar backgrounds evi- 
dence a very high level of normliessness, and 
for Mexican women the effects of class of 
origin and class of destination appear addi- 
tive. Why do Costa Rican and Mexican non- 
mobile white-collar women differ so radically? 


i ` 5 
j j 
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Table 2. Mean Normlessness by Occupation of Head of Household (OHH) and by 
Occupation of Socializer (Head of Household in Which ‘Respondent 


’ 


Grew Up), Unweighted Means Analysis. 





Costa Rica 





; Occupation of 
OHH” (A) Socializer (B) 


BcUY BCS WC 





BCU 



















WC 7.51% 8.52** 7,30 7.99 
(156) (27) THY 
BCS 7.69 8.02 8.81%* | 7.89% 
(211) (64) (26) £179) 
BCU 7,17 7.93 7.89% 7.69 
(454) (28) (256) 









Fo5.81, p<.01, (B) 
Fe7.71, p<.001, (AB) 


Mexico 


Occupation of 
Socializer (B) 











F=2.92, p<.05, (AB) 






United States 







Occupation of 
Socializer (B) 









BCS WC BCU BCS WC ` 












6.36 5.90 5.46 
(31) (303) 


B.09* 8, 
(132) (152) 






7.70 8.02 6:99 6.34 5.68 
(356) (83) (90) 583) (2138) 
7.93" 8,33% 7.25 7.14 6.06 
(130) (32) (97) (28) 









Fel4.52, p<.001, (A) 
F™15.64, p<.001, (B) 
F=10,22, p<.001, (AB) 


~ 


-TBCUMBlue-Coliar Unskilled, BCS=Blue-Collar Skilled, WC=White-Collar . 


* 
Cell mean is in predicted direction but does not meet mobility criterion, 


kk 
Cell mean meets mobility criterion and therefore is Significantly different 
(p<.05} from both diagonal means in its column and row. 


This question cannot be answered with either 
the data available or with our present under- 
standing of social life in these countries. 
Another anomaly occurs in the United 
States data: while no statistical interaction 
appears for either United States females or 
males, occupational mobility has a differen- 


m 


tial sex effect on normlessness. For men, 
normlessness is a simple function of head of 
household’s occupation (white-collar/blue- 
collar), but for women the two independent 
variables (head of household’s and socia- 
lizer’s occupations) contribute about equally 
to normlessness. These data support the 


4 


Table 3. Mean Normlessness by Sex (C), and Head of Household's (A) and 
Socializer's (B) Occupation, Unweighted Means Analysis. 


Costa Rica Mexico oy United States ` F 

Female Female Male Female 

A B BC WC BC WC BC WC BC WC BC Wwe BC WC 
WC 7.73* 7.61 7.60% 6.92 8.07* 7.75 8.04 8.30 5.55 5.47 5.88 5.46 
(91) GI) (92) 25) (86) (121) (87) (166) (102) (168) (124) 


(65) 
BC | 7.48 8.09% 7.35 8.81** | 7.91 8.16* 7.68 8.13 | 6.42 6.17 6.67 5.85 
(44) 


(374) (23) 383) (21) (357) 


(564) (90) | (400) (66) (402) (100) 


No Signi- p<.01 (AB) No Signi- p<.05 (A) p<.001 (A) p<.002 (A) 


ficant ficant 


Effects Effects 





p<.05 (B) p<.001 (B 


* 2 
Cell mean is in predicted direction but does not meet mobility criterion. 


` tt Cell meets mobility criterion and therefore is significantly different (p<.05) 
from both diagonal means in its column and row. 
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socialization (Simpson and Miller, 1963) 
theory of anomia (normlessness); instead of 
being a direct response to normative conflict 
(Merton, 1957; Mizruchi, 1963), tae level 
of normlessness is a subcultural phenomenon 
` and is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion unless resocialization occurs. Mobile 
men in the work world are forced into inter- 
actions which expose them to the orientation 
of their class of destination. These interac- 
tions result in resocialization. On the other 
hand, women have fewer compulsory inter- 
actions with the class of destination and, 
therefore, have less exposure to their class 
of destination’s subculture. Thus, while a 
woman’s class of destination will have an 
effect on her level of normlessness, it will 
not have as intense an effect as it will on 
the male’s level. 

The educational mobility data sroduce 
these results (see Table 4): (1) In Mexico, 
the upwardly mobile (persons who have 9 + 
years of education and whose parents have 0— 
8 years of education) show a mobility effect. 
This runs counter to the Mexican occupa- 
tional mobility analysis, where only men 
evidence mobility effects. (2) In Mexico, 


Table 4. 


we 
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short range downward educational mobility 
(socializer, 9+ years—head of household, 
6-8 years) produces an increase in normless- 
ness, but the very few (n= 22) long range 
downwardly mobile evidence a “reversal,” 
that is, a lowering of normlessness. In itself 
the “reversal” finding has little significance, 
but when we couple it with the fact that this 
reversal effect also occurs for Costa Rican 
long range downward mobility (n=7), the 
effect becomes theoretically important. The 
reversal could reflect some social idiocy effect. 
Men and women who fall far short of their 
parents’ educational attainments may be 
either socially retarded or socially incom- 
petent. Another similarity appears when we 
look at short range downward educational 
mobility. In both Costa Rica and Mexico, 
short range downward mobility produces a 
strong normlessness effect. On the other 
hand, there is only one nonsignificant up- 
ward mobility effect in Costa Rica. Again, 
no mobility effects appear for the United 
States in the mobility data. 

We can hardly claim strong support from 
our educational data, but the critical fact still 
remains: In the United States, normlessness 


Mean Normlessness by Ecucation of Head of Household (EHH) and by 


Education of Socializer, Unweighted Means Analysis. 





Costa Rica 


Education of 


EHH (A) Socializer (B) 
0-57 6-8 g+ 0-5 
- Qt 7.63% 7.96 7.58 8.27# 
(63) (23) (66) 
6-8 7.71 8.14 9.44f% 7.93 
(129) I) (9) (422) 
0-5 7.37 7.57 6.14" 7.63 


(713) (21) (7) (479) 


F=7.02, p<.001, (AB) 


‘Tt years of Schooling 


Education of 
Socializer (B) 


F=5,39, p<,01, (AB) 





Mexico United Statas 


Education of 
Socializer (B) 


6-8 g+ 0-5 6-8 9+ 
8.14* 7.55 6.00 6.47 5.51 
(70) aay (112) (531) 448) 
8.00 9.00% 6.41 6.45 6.18 
(245) (18) (120) (216) (30) 
8.05* 6.007 7.23 6.68 5.71 
(64) (2) (52) (17) (5) 


F=3.35, p<.05, (A) 
F=9.14, p<.001, (B 
F=3.62, p<.01, (AB 


a 
Cell mean is in predicted direction but does not meet mobility criterion. 


aa 
` Cell mean meets mobility criterion and therefore is significantly differen 
(p<.05) from both diagonal means in its column and ie i 


+ ‘ i 
_ Cell mean is in wrong direction, 
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is a negative function of head of household’s 
and socializer’s achievements. In Costa Rica 

and Mexico, whatever else appears, this well- 
established ‘relationship does not hold. Al- 
though significant mobility effects do not ap- 
pear consistently in the Latin American data, 
they nevertheless are present. When con- 
trasted with the United States, where not 
one mobility effect was found, the Latin 
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Mobility and Powerlessness 


American data provide strong evidence for 
our conception of the interrelationship 
among normlessness, mobility and cultural 
context. 


In all three national samples the predicted 


Table 5. Mean Powerlessness by Head of Household's Occupation and Education, 
and Socializer's Occupation and Education, Unweighted Means Analysis. 


educational mobility effects appeared (see, 
Table 5). For the educationally downward 





Mexico 


Education of 
Head H'hold 
(A) 


9+ Years 


6 - 8 Years 


0 - 5 Years 





Education of 
Socializer (B) 


0-5 6-8 9+ 
7.42 6.87 6.00 
(66) (70) (44) 


. 7.02 
(4223) (249) (18) 


7.29 7.70** 4,00 
(479) (64) (2) 





Costa Rica 


9+ 


6 - 8 Years 


0 - 5 Years 





United States 


Occupation of Occupation of 
Head H'hold Socializer (B) 
(A) 

BCU BCS WC 
White- 
Collar 
Blue-Collar 
Skilled 
Blue-Collar 
Unskilled 
White- 5.96 6.44 
Collar (156) (27) 
Blue-Collar 6.85 6.14 
Skilled (211) (64) 
Blue-Collar 6.91 6.57 
Unskilled (454) (28) 

= 1, p<.0l, {A 

F=3, 50, p<.01, (AB) 
White- 
Collar 


Blue-Collar 
Skilled 


Blue-Collar 
Unskilled 


= Kan (8 
F=13.64, p<.001, 
Fel0.81, p<.001. 


9+ Years 


6 - 8 Years 


0 - 5 Years 





5.86 5.39 4.46 
(63) .(23) aay 


6.32 6.41 6.56% 
(129) GT) (9) 


6.85 7.24% - 5.89 
(713) (21) (7) 


Fa5.43, p<.01 
pa? 29, p<.001, (2) 
AB 


. Fe5.07, p<.001 


5.70 5.60 4.94 
(112) (531) 443) 


6.63 6.23% 
(120) GTS) (30) 


7.19 7.59% 8.00*ž* 
(17) (5) 


=19./5, p<.001, 
F= 5.65, p<.001, (B) 
F=13.57 p<. 001 AB 


** Cell meets mobility criterion and therefore 1s significantly dizferent 


(p<.05)} from both diagonal-means in its column and row. 


“Cell mean is in predicted direction but does not meet mobility criterion. 


*cell mean is in the wrong SIPOR ON 
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mobile person, there is a more intense sense 
of powerlessness than that experienced by one 
who is nonmobile. The Mexican sample does 
have a reversed cell, long range downward 
educational mobility, and again this is a very 
small cell (n= 2). Also, both Costa Rica and 
the United States have powerful main effects, 
but in the case of Mexico neither main effect 
„iş significant. Occupational mobility produces 
no mobility effects in the United States, and 
weak ones in Costa Rica and Mexico. In all, 
educational downward mobility produces 
some mobility effects in each nation, which in 
part supports our hypothesis that downward 
mobility produces more intense powerlessness 
than that experienced by nonmobile versons 
in the class of destination or the class of 
origin. 


Summary 


Tnitially, we attempted to show that occu- 
pational mobility has a different impact on 
the mobile individual in different cultural 
contexts. Despite the weaknesses of the mea- 
sures used, we find some evidence that occu- 
pational mobility in more ascriptive societies, 
= where mobility is not commonly expected, 
leads to a higher level of normlessness than 
that experienced by the nonmobile members 
of the class of destination or the class of 
origin. In a society where mobility expecta- 
. tions are more common, no such mobility 
effects appear. Hence, our upward mobility 
hypothesis is confirmed and our downward 
mobility hypothesis holds only in the ascrip- 
‘tive countries. 

Our analysis also reveals other cultural 
context effects. The relationship of normless- 
ness with occupational prestige level in Latin 
America differs from that in the United 
States. The lower levels of the socioeccnomic 


ladder tend to experience less normlessness 


than the upper and middle levels. This con- 
trasts sharply with the mass of evidence in 
the United States. It would seem that the 
Mizruchi’s (1963) and Merton’s (1957) 
“Horatio Alger myth” explanation—that is, 
that the lower level- holds achievement goals 
but not the necessary means—does not hold 
up for Latin America. An entirely different 
set of dynamics is operative there. 
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_ The purpose of this paper is to ascertain whether a recently proposed recursive model of the 
educational and occupational attainment process that had been evaluated for farm boys is 
applicable for youth from more diverse residential backgrounds. The basic question asked in 
the siudy is how well the model fits data for young men from communities of differing size. 
A related aim is to present a model which adequately explains the attainment process for 
boys from all residential backgrounds. Using data for five community-size categories the 
Sewell-Haller-Portes model is extended to include three additional paths of influence. The 
revised model is shown to be quite adequate for the total sample as weh as for all sizes of 
community categories. Suggestions for theory and future research are offered. 


N their influential volume, Blau and Dun- 
can (1967) presented a recursive model 
of the occupational status attainment of 

American male adults. It is composed of two 
antecedent structural variables, father’s edu- 
cation and father’s occupation; two interven- 
ing behavioral variables, respondent’s educa- 
_tion and respondent’s first job; and the 
dependent variable, respondent’s occupa- 
tional level in 1962. For a national sample, 
their model explains 26% of the variance in 
respondent’s education, 33% of the variance 
in first job, and 43% of the variance in cur- 
rent occupational status. The additicn of 
selected demographic variables failed to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the model. Subse- 
quent research by Duncan, Featherman, and 
Duncan (1968) resulted in minor modifica- 
tions. The main objective was to provide a 
more complete explanation of the process 
without necessarily increasing the proportion 
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of explained variance in the dependent vari- 
ables. This was accomplished largely by the 
introduction of psychological variables into 
the model. Elder’s (1968) analysis of the 
Oakland Growth Study data on men who 
were originally studied as boys in the 1930’s 
appears to give added weight to the supposi- 
tion that psychological factors might improve 
our ability to explain and predict status at- 
tainment. 

Sewell e¢ al. (1969) have developed a 
more complex recursive model of the edu- 
cational and occupational status attainment 
process. It links socioeconomic status and 
mental ability to educational and occupa- 
tional attainment by means of intervening 
social psychological variables, including aca- 
demic performance, the influence of signifi- 
cant others, and educational and occupational 
aspirations. The subjects were farm-reared 
men from Wisconsin, who were first studied 
as high school seniors in 1957 and were re- 
studied in 1964. This model explains 47% 
of the variance in educational attainment 
and 33% of the variance in early occupa- 
tional attainment. It provides a plausible set 
of intervening variables and causal linkages, 
accounts for early occupational status at- 
tainment about as well as other models, and 
appears to be more effective than others in 
accounting for educational status attainment. 
Though it is proposed as a general model of 
educational and occupational status attain- 
ment, its applicability for youth with more 
differentiated residential and socioeconomic 
backgrounds has not been demonstrated. 
Indeed, Sewell eż al. (1969:91) call attention 
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to the ia for such evidence. The present 
paper applies the same model, with minor 
changes, to several subsamples of men’ who 
comprise the Wisconsin sample. A statewide 
sample is analyzed as a whole, as well as sep- 
arately, for each of five sizes of community 
of residence. The farm sample is essentially 
the same as that used by Sewell, Haller, and 
Portes, Since the latter analysis was con- 
ducted, more precise measures of several vari- 
ables mcluded in the model have been pre- 
pared for use in this data set. The present 
analysis is thus more comprehensive in that 
it concerns men from a full range of commu- 
nity sizes and is somewhat more rigorous in 
that the instrumentation has been improved. 


THE MODEL 


In brief, the model proposed by Sewell, 
Haller, and Portes assumes that predeter- 
mined social structural and psychological 
factors, i.e., socioeconomic status and mental 
ability, affect the youth’s academic perform- 
ance and the influence significant others 
have on him; that the influence of significant 
others and possibly his own ability affect his 
levels of educational and occupational aspi- 
ration; and that levels of aspiration affect 
educational and occupational status attain- 
ment. Thus, the model provides a causal 
argument linking social origins and ability 
with educational and early occupational 
status attamments by means of intervening 
behavioral mechanisms. 

Given the causal ordering of the variables 
provided in the general assumptions, the hy- 
pothesized relationships between the varia- 
bles in the model are now presented. Except 
as indicated, the rationale for the expected 
relationships has been presented by Sewell, 
Haller, and Portes. Here we will adduce evi- 
dence from various recent publications. Since 
these studies are based on data from several 
different samples, yet yield results consistent 
with those of the present research, they add 
to our confidence in the general applicability 
of the present model. Beginning with the 
independent variables, a low positive correla- 
tion is expected between the family’s socio- 
economic status and the youth’s mental abil- 
ity since such a correlation is well established 
and exists in the present data (Sewell and 
Shah, 1967), as well as in other pera 
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analyzed data sets (Duncan, Featherman, 
and Duncan, 1968:80-119; Duncan, Haller, 
and Portes, 1968: and Elder, 1968). 

Mental ability is anticipated to have a 
substantial direct effect on academic perform- 
ance as well as an indirect effect on sig- 
nificant others’ influence (Haller, 1968:164— 
165).-We reason that significant others base 
their expectations on demonstrated abilities. 
as they see them in academic performance 
rather than in less obvious indications of 
mental ability (Sewell et al., 1969:85). Evi- 
dently because Havighurst and Neugarten 
(1967:84-85) think teachers show favoritism 
to high socioeconomic status children, they 
suggest that socioeconomic status has a direct 
influence on academic performance. Wilson 
(1959:842-843) finds some support for this 
relationship. Consequently, although Sewell 
et al. (1969:85, 88) find no support for the 
hypothesis, this path is retained for further 
analysis. We have already implied that aca- . 
demic performance is expected to have direct 
effects on significant others’ influence. So“ 
should sociceconomic status: the higher a 


person’s socioeconomic status, the higher will > 


be the socioeconomic status of those with 
whom he interacts and the more likely he will ` 
be to expect from them behavior signaling - 
higher socioeconomic status. Among others, 
Bordua (1960), Rehberg and Westby (1967: 
370-373), and Sewell and Shah (1968b) 
demonstrate the positive relationship of so- 
cioeconomic status and significant others’ in- 
fluence. 

In this context significant others’ fluence 
consists primarily of the educational and ~ 
occupational status expected of a youth or. 
exhibited to him. By definition, significant ` 
others are the persons exerting the greatest 


` Influence upon him. We therefore expect that_ 


a youth’s levels of aspiration will be fairly 
consistent with the status levels expected of 
him-or exhibited to him by his significant 
others. Several indicators of this variable 
have been found to be so related in the past 
(Bordua, 1960; Haller and Butterworth, 
1960; Herriott, 1963; Alexander and Camp- - 
bell, 1964; Campbell and Alexander, 1965; 

Boyle, 1966: 14-17; Rehberg and Westby, 
1967; Slocum, 1967: Sewell and Shah, 
1968b: Duncan, Haller, and Portes, 1968; 

Warren, 1968; Kandel and Lesser, 1969). . 
Sewell et at, (1969:85, 88) also find that sig- 
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nificant others’ influence has a moderate 
direct effect on educational attainment: so 
this path is included in the model. Levels of 
educational and occupational aspiration 
should have substantial effects on educational 
and occupational attainment, respectively, 
and this has been consistently observed 
(Kohout and Rothney, 1964; Sewell and 
Shah, 1967; Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1967; 
Sewell and Shah, 1968a; Bohlen and 
Yoesting, 1968; Portes et al., 1968). Edu- 
cational attainment is also expected to have 
a strong influence on occupational attain- 
ment (Blau and Duncan, 1967:165-177; 
Haller, 1968:164-165; Duncan, Featherman, 
and Duncan, 1968:50-63; Elder, 1968). 

Thus, Sewell eż al. (1969:84-86) hypothe- 
size eight causal paths and consider two 
other dubious paths as possibilities. Since 
their model represents an initial attempt to 
incorporate most of the relevant variables 
previously reported in the literature into a 
-, path model for a given data set, they also 
calculate the standardized beta coefficients 
for all 26 possible paths implied by the causal 
order specified in their model. With one ex- 
ception, coefficients for the eight hypothe- 
sized paths are greater than those for which 
.no causal prediction is made. The exception 
is that the beta coefficient for the dubious 
path from significant others’ induence to 
educational attainment is unexpectedly 
greater than the one from level of occupa- 
tional aspiration to occupational attainment. 
The other dubious path, that from socioeco- 
nomic origins to academic performance, was 
negligible. When all the available indepen- 
dent variables are entered in a multiple re- 
gression equation, 50% of the variance in 
educational attainment and 34% of the var- 
iance in occupational attainment are ex- 
plained, but the path model explains almost 
the same variance in these same dependent 
variables—47% and 33%, respectively. The 
beta coefficients also suggest the possibility 
of viable paths from academic performance 
to level of educational aspiration and edu- 
cational attainment. Another similar unex- 
pected, but less substantial, beta coefficient 
suggests a direct link between mental ability 
and level of occupational aspiration. 

Sewell ef al. (1969:88-89) discuss these 
unexpected paths of influence in their re- 
port but do not analyze them further. They 
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note that these potential paths suggest that 
the effect of ability on level of educational 
aspiration and attainment is not entirely 
mediated by significant others’ influence. 
Perhaps this is due to another mediating 
factor such as self conception of one’s ability 
which may also continue to exert a direct 
effect on educational attainment apart from 
significant others’ influence or educational 
aspiration. In recent studies Harrison 
(1969) and Hauser (1969) report that per- 
formance in school appears to have a direct 
effect in the development of educational and 
occupational aspirations. Consequently, it is 
now anticipated that academic performance, 
in addition to its indirect effects through sig- 
nificant others’ influence, will have moderate 
direct paths of influence on levels of educa- 
tional and occupational aspiration and on 
educational attainment. 

The model should apply to other than farm 
boys. It is based on widely held social psy- 
chological thinking, which seems to be sup- 
ported by the accumulated results of previous 
studies of youth from a wide range of types 
of communities. Since it was not merely a 
set of empirical generalizations drawn from 
a single sample, it should be quite broadly 
applicable. In other words, the model is a 
causal explanation of educational and occu- 
pational attainment as a general process that 
is pervasive throughout society. It presumes 
that standardized achievement norms have 
diffused throughout the society, and that 
these norms are fairly uniformly applied m 
all communities, Of course, it is possible for 
a retest to show some differences because of 
the wider variability in the background char- 
acteristics of those from the larger communi- 


ties and because improved measures have 


been used for some of the variables. 


METHOD 


Data for this study came from an extensive 
questionnaire survey of all high school 
seniors in Wisconsin public, private, and 
parochial schools in 1957 (Little, 1958) and 
from a follow-up study conducted in 1964-65 
of a one-third random sample of these stu- 
dents (Sewell and Shah, 1967; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968a). This is, of course, the same 
data source as was used by Sewell et al. 
(1969) and in the other research by Sewell 
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and associates cited throughout this paper. 
_ The 1957 survey obtained information con- 
cerning the students’ educational and occupa- 
‘tional aspirations, measured intelligence, aca- 
demic record, family socioeconomic status, 
and similar related topics. A mail question- 
naire was used in the 1964—65 follow-up 
study to obtain information on the educa- 
tional and occupational attainments of the 
students after high school graduation. 

The subjects in the study are the 4,388 
males for whom data are available at both 
times (87.7% of those in the 1957 cohort 
sample). Their residential background is 
classified according to the size of the com- 
munity in which they resided when they were 
seniors in high school, except that all stu- 
dents residing on farms are categorized as 
farm residents (Sewell, 1964; Sewell and 
Orenstein, 1965). Five residential categories 
are used to present the data: farm; village 
(places under 2,500); small city (2,500 to 
25,000); medium city (25,000 to 100,000) ; 
and large city (100,000 and over). 

Operational definitions of the variables uti- 
lized in this study are now presented and any 
differences from the 1969 Sewell, Haller, and 
Portes study are noted. Occupational attain- 
ment (X,-—OccAtt) is measured by Dwn- 
can’s (1961) socioeconomic index of occupa- 
tional status using data obtained in 1964—65. 

Educational attainment (Xq—EdAtt) is 
operationalized using follow-up data by 
classifying the respondents into four cate- 
gories assigned arbitrary weights from zero 
to three, respectively: no post high school 
education, vocational school, college attend- 
ance, and college graduation. This measure 
differs from the one used in the earlier study 
which dichotomized the respondents into 
those who had not attended college and 
those who had attended. 

Level of occupational aspiration (Xs— 
LOA) is determined by assigning Dun- 
can’s (1961) socioeconomic index scores to 
the occupation that the respondent indi- 
cated in 1957 he hoped to enter in the fu- 
ture. 

Level of educational aspiration (X4— 
LEA). The respondent’s 1957 plans to con- 


tinue education after high school are coded,” 


arbitrarily from zero to two, as follows: not 
continuing, vocational school, and college. 
This differs from the earlier study which 
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dichotomized the respondents according to 
whether they planned to enroll in a degree- 
granting college or university after grade 
ating from high school. 

Significant others’ influence (X5—SOT) 
is a weighted combination of three items 
reported by the youth m 1957: perceived 
parental encouragement to attend college, 
perceived teacher encouragement for col- 
lege, and friends’ college plans. All of these 
indicators concern influence of others on 
educational plans. The principal component 
method of factor analysis was utilized to 
determine weights for each oi the three items. 
This index is roughly comparable to the 
simple summated score utilized in the 
earlier study since it is composed of the 
same three items. However, it is not identical 
because of differences in techniques used to 
obtain the weighted index and the summated 
score. 

Academic performance (Xg—AP.) is mea- 
sured by the youth’s centile rank in his high 
school class. 

Socioeconomic status (Xr—SES) is a 
weighted combination of father’s education, 
mother’s education, father’s occupation, and 
average annual parental income from 1957- 
60. The information on parents’ education 
was provided by the student in 1957, while 
the information on parents’ income and 
father’s occupation was subsequently ob- 
tained from state tax returns (with proper 
precautions to preserve anonymity). These 
indicators represent the most central aspects 
of socioeconomic status and were combined 
to obtain a single index of the variable. The 
principal component method of factor analy- 
sis was used to determine weights for each 
of the items. This index differs from the one 
used in the earlier study since it includes 
(1) average annual parental income rather 
than items dealing with the vouth’s percep- 


tion of the economic status of his family - . 


and (2) a more detailed categorization of 
his father’s occupation. 

Mental ability (Xg—MA) is determined 
by scores on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability (1942), which is admin- 
istered annually to all high school juniors 
in Wisconsin. Centile ranks of measured in- 
telligence according to established statewide 
norms are used in the analysis. 
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RESULTS 


Zero-order correlations, means, and stand- 
ard deviations of the eight variables for 
each residence category and the total sample 
are presented in Table 1. The intercorrela- 
tions show the relationship among the eight 
variables and provide one basis for evaluat- 
ing the causal paths in the revised model 
presented below. It will be noted that the 
coefficients for any given pair of variables 
are quite similar in all residential categories. 

The path diagram in Figure 1 shows the 
path coefficients for the hypothesized paths 
of influence in the original and the revised 
models, only for farm boys, using the re- 
vised measures as well as those employed in 
the original Sewell-Haller-Portes model. In 
general, values of the coefficients are approx- 
imately as hypothesized and similar to the 
earlier results for farm boys. Only four of 
the ten coefficients for paths included in 
both diagrams differ by as much as .10. 
In three instances (Pos, Pss, and P45), the 
path coefficients are smaller in the revised 
than in the original model. These lower co- 
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efficients appear to be due to the inclusion 
of the additional paths in this model. The 
one coefficient (Pie) that is greater by more 
than .10 in the revised model probably dif- 
fers because of the change in the measure of 
educational attainment. The main difference 
to be noted is that for the revised model, 
educational attainment has 2 greater effect on | 
occupational attainment while level of occu- 
pational aspiration has slightly less influence 
on occupational attainment. Also worthy of 
note is the fact that the correlation between 
levels of educational and occupational aspi- 
ration is greeter in the revised model than for. 
the original model. Here 734.58 = Twr" .63, 
while previcusly r34.56=rwx=.56. At any 
rate, it appears that relationships in the re- 
vised model with the new measures do not — 
differ greatly from the earlier ones, but they 
do account for a larger proportion of the 
variance in both educational and occupa- 
tional attainment. This is probably due to 
the fact that the new indexes provide more . 
precise measurement and consequently reduce 
measurement error. 


Fioure 1. Para COEFFICIENTS For ANTECEDENTS OF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
WirH REVISE) MODEL For Farm Bo7zs * 
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Before presenting path coefficients for the 
remaining residence categories and the total 
sample, it seems prudent to assess empirically 
all possible paths in the model, given its 
causal sequence. The decision on which 
paths to be retained in the revised model can 
be determined either by a statistical test of 
significance or by an arbitrary criterion for 
the magnitude of their effects (Land, 1958: 
34-35). The latter strategy is the one used 
- in this study because the large siz2 of the 
samples representing the various community 
size categories produces statistically signifi- 
cant beta values which have no interpretable 
importance. Consequently, a quite arbitrary 
criterion of 8 == .15 was established for 

. the retention of paths in the revised model. 
Because of the possible variations of a given 
beta value among subgroups, a path is re- 
tained if @ = .15 in the total sample and 
in three of the five community size sub- 
samples. 

Standardized beta coefficients for the ante- 
cedents of educational and occupational at- 
tainment for each residence category and the 
total sample are given in Table 2. These 
show many of the same relationships already 
noted above, but they also yield some addi- 
tional insights. For farm boys, the coeff- 
cients for 12 of the 13 hypothesized paths 
are greater than .15 and larger than all other 
remaining coefficients for this residence cate- 
gory. The one smaller coefficient has a value 

~ of .00 and represents the dubious path from 
socioeconomic status to academic perform- 
ance (Pez). One other fairly substantial 
coefficient suggests that mental ability may 
have a direct effect on level of occupational 
aspiration (Psg) as Sewell ef al. (1969:39) 
also noted. In general, similar resu'ts ars ob- 
tained for the other residence categories and 
for the total sample, but these necessitate 
more detailed comments. 

It is obvious that socioeconomic status has 
little or no independent influenc2 on aca- 
demic performance in high school (Pe7) since 
the path coefficients for each resicence cate- 
gory and for the total sample are negligible. 
The dubious path from socioeconamic status 
to academic performance, therefore, may be 
eliminated from the revised model. A sys- 
tematic difference, apparent for all three 
urban categories, suggests that mental abil- 
ity has a direct effect on significant cthers’ 
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influence (Pgs == .22). Although the corre- 
sponding path coefficients for the two rural 
categories are .10 or less, the coefficient for 
the total sample is .18, which is larger than 
some others already included in the model. - 
Since it appears to have a noticeable effect 
for three of the five categories, as well as the 
total sample, this path is added to the revised 
model, keeping in mind its limited applica- 
tion for the rural groupings. It should also 
be noted that the coefficient for the path 
from level of occupational aspiration to oc- 
cupational attainment (P13) is low for two 
of the groupings (village and small city), 
but its value is .15 or higher for the two 
larger city size categories and for the total 
sample. Consequently, this path is retamed 
in the revised model. The other differences 
appear to be inconsistent between group- 
ings so that it is inappropriate to suggest 
additional modifications at this point. 

Path coefficients for each residence cate- 
gory and the total sample are presented in 
Table 3 for the revised model, which includes 
the above addition and deletion. With a few 
exceptions, coefficients for the other residence 
categories are very similar to those for the 
farm boys. Only 24 of the other 65 path 
coefficients in the table differ more than .05 
from those for farm boys and only five differ 
more than .10. If comparisons are made with 
the total sample, probably a more appropri- 
ate base for comparison, only 13 of the 65 
coefficients for the various residence group- 
ings differ more than .05 from the total sam- 
ple. Eight of these are found in the two most 
extreme residential groupings, four each in 
the farm and large city categories. The 
largest number of discrepancies are for the 
paths from significant others’ influence to 
levels of educational and occupational aspi- 
ration (Pss and P45) and from mental ability 
to academic performance (Peg). We have 
thus arrived at a revised and slightly ex- 
tended version of Sewell, Haller, and Portes’ 
(1969) previously published model. It ap- 
pears to fit the data reasonably well for the 
total sample and the five residence categories. 
This is not to deny the fact that particular 
residence categories differ slightly in the de- 
gree to which they conform to it. The re- 
sulting model is illustrated using the data 
from the total sample (see Figure 2). 

To test the adequacy of the revised model, 
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Table 2. Standardized Beta Coefficients and Coefficients of Determination for 
Hypothesized and Nonhypothesized Causal Paths for Each Residence 
Category and the Total Sample* 
Independent Variables Coeffi- 
i cient of 
Residence Dateci 
Category & nation 
Dependent 2 
Variables R 
Farm 
X4 OccAtt -.568 S225 -.198 .059 066 -012 -014 -433 
X; EdAtt .il3 540 . 168 .190 .103 072 .539 
X3 LOA reme Se. .031 :167 .333 
XA LEA ~402 ~169 -078 -114 S392 
Xe SOI . 388 174° .106 .263 
Xg AP . 000 -6350 .397 
Village 
X4 OccAtt 2515 .067 003 039 -084 037 -.024 -410 
X; EdAtt .078 . 395 siZ .195 .053 044 569 
Xz LOA . 382 PFY 091 .052 ~403 
X3 LBA -457 -z220 120 -032 -445 
Xe SOI . 307 247 070 3292 
Xg AP 6S1 -458 
Small City 
Xi OccAtt 446 075 -.035 017 107 028 -033 „340 
X5 EdAtt -075 . 385 ~154 196 157 08) .628 
X3 LOA Py; . 239 ~118 ae Ss . 588 
XA LEA ~437 seu ~ 154 JUS -463 
Xe SOI . 300 236 A N ~341 
Xe AP . 060 583 . 366 
Medium City 2 
X, OccAtt .401 .128 -.042 .085 .006 074 -089 :371 
X3 EdAtt -106 Esla. .214 . 197 101 -0709 2595 
x3 LOA . 389 ~ 184 174 -114 -430 
X3 LEA . . 129 174 .082 -452 
Xe SOI -346 232 219 355 
Xo AP 064 SETAN .290 
Large City 
Xi OccAtt 459 .150 -.036 „043 ~015 .070 O12 367 
X> EdAtt -078 .331 .168 136 stsl .170 .556 
Xz LOA E -319 . 220 131 E E .370 
X4 LEA -S91 -169 -169 .110 -387 
Xe SOI . 291 .145 .219 -250 
Xe AP .028 493 252 
Total l 
X4 OccAtt 480 -150 =,072 .050 „035 070 031 405 
X; EdAtt . 100 350 . 177 .172 -128 -080 -598 
Xs LOA 23595 ~ 194 - 163 127 P „410 
X3 LEA . 434 -176 168 -076 ~442 
Xg SOI -320 .246 .179 .318 
Xg AP i 581 ~ 347 


*Underlined coefficients are for hypothesized paths. 


expected correlations predicted by the fun- 
damental theorem of path analysis were cal- 
culated and compared with the actual 
correlations for each pair of variables for 
which the system is not identified exactly. 
The mean deviation between predicted and 
actual correlations for the twelve coefficients 


\ 


in the system that meet this condition is 
.08 for the total sample. The corresponding 
mean deviations for each of the five residence 
groupings vary from .04 to .09. The largest 
deviation for any given pair of variables is 
.18. Although better fitting models can be 
developed for each specific residence cate- 
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3. Path Coefficients and Coefficients cf Determination with Revised 
General Model for Each Residence Category and the Total Sample 


and 


Medium City 


OccAtt 
EdAtt 
LOA 
LEA 
SOI 
AP ' 


xX 


2 
EdAtt 


Independent Variables 





gory, the revised model presented aere ap- 
parently explains quite adequately the edu- 


cational 


and early occupational 
_ attainment process for Wisconsin boys from 
differing residential backgrounds. 


status 


Another item of interest is how well the 
antecedent variables account for variance in 
attainment. For the total sample, the model 
accounts for 40% of the variance in early 
occupational status attainment and 57% of 


S 


Coeffi- 

cient of 

X Determi- 
8 nation 


the variance in educational attainment. Cor- 
responding percentages for the various resi- 
dential categories vary by less than 7% from 
the total sample. Obviously the antecedent 
variables are more effective in accounting 
for educational attainment than for occu- 
pational attainment. In fact, educational at- 
tainment alone accounts for 38% of the 
variance in occupational attainment. The 
model is obviously an ‘effective system for 


t 
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explaining variation in educational attain- 
ment and, since educational attainment has 
a strong direct influence on occupational at- 
tainment, helps to explain variance in occu- 
pational attainment. Other variables in the 
causal system contribute a small additional 
amount to the explanation of occupational 
attainment variance. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Blau and Duncan (1967) have posed the 
key question in social mobility research— 
whether a model can be devised to explain 
and predict status attainment. Their own 
research and that of their collaborators have 
gone a long way toward answering the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Educational status 
attainment and the status level of one’s first 
job are the most immediate variables’ in- 
fluencing later occupational status attain- 
ment, Sewell, Haller, and Portes proposed 
an eight-variable model, taking early occu- 
pational status attainment and educational 
status attainment as the key dependent var- 
iables. Early occupational status attainment 
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Figure 2. PATH COEFFICIENTS ror ANTECEDENTS OF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT WITH Revisep MODEL ror TOTAL SAMPLE ' 
x 
y Ka 
| ss 
Xp ng, „441 z, | 
26 778 
<152 
0227 os 
.288 179 /,320 ype a a 
Xs x, 
654 
2589 y 
xy 
l 808 
X xy 
Xs - Occupational Attainment X, =- Significant Others' Influence 
x, ~ Educational Attainment ` Xe ~ Academic Performance 
X; - Level of Occupational Aspiration Xa ~ Socioeconomic Status 
Xy ~ Level of Educational Aspiration Xa = Mental Ability 


is not identical with Blau and Duncan’s first 
job or their occupational! status, but it seems 
fairly close to the former. So the Sewell, Hal- 
ler, and Portes model cannot be fully com- 
pared with that of Blau and Duncan. This 
much may be said, however: Sewell, Haller, 
and Portes have provided a model that is 
quite effective in explaining and predicting 
educational status attainment, and educa- 
tional status attainment in turn appears to 
have substantial impact on early occupa- 


tional status attainment. The present results ` 


make this conclusion considerably more se- 
cure. This is not to suggest that the power 
of educational attainment has necessarily 
been fully assessed. The present data set 
does not include those who dropped out of 
school before the last year of high school— 
about 12% of the age cohort (Marshall, 
1963:29)—and deals with only a limited age 
category. Perhaps education would be shown 
to be even more highly predictive of occupa- 
tional status if the exact number of years 
of schooling successfully completed could be 
ascertained for the whole adult male popu- 
lation. 


{ 


on 
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The Sewell-Haller-Portes model and the 
present. modification of it apparently add 
significantly to knowledge regarding the role 
of variables that mediate between such pre- 
determined variables as social class origins 
and measured ability and such outcome vari- 
ables as educational and occupational status 
attainments. However, variables in the sys- 
tem other than educational attainment con- 
tribute only moderately to occupaticnal 
attainment. This suggests that additional re- 
search is needed to find other influences on 
occupational status attainment. Blau and 
Duncan (1967) and Duncan, Featherman, 
and Duncan (1968) have sought such factors 
with little success. Perhaps factors tiec to 
the person’s marital status might help. These 
variables might include age at marriage, help 
and encouragement of one’s spouse, number 
of dependents, and spacing of offspring. An- 
other possible source would be personality 
characteristics such as need for achievement, 
power, and recognition and such personal re- 
lations skills as sociability and empathy. 
These possibilities will need to be tested 
on other samples because the present study 
does not contain information on these vari- 
ables. 

The broader base of the present data has 
made it possible to draw more certain con- 
clusions regarding the paths proposed ir. the 
Sewell-Haller-Portes model and to propose 
revisions. 

Sewell, Haller, and Portes noted moderate 
sized beta coefficients between each of two 
pairs of variables where insignificant betas 
were expected from academic performance 
to both educational aspiration and educa- 
tional attainment (Pig and P26). These path 
coefficients are P = .20 in all five samples 
and should therefore be included in the re- 
vised model. The path from academic per- 
formance to level of occupational aspira- 
tion (Pse) is also substantial in all samples, 
though it was not so hypothesized in the 
earlier analysis. Clearly, this path must be 
included in the model. Thus ther2 are now 
four significant paths leading from academic 
performance, one more than from significant 
others’ influence. Evidently academic per- 
formance has an even more central role in in- 
fluencing later status attainment thar had 
been thought originally. It has direct paths 
not only to significant others’ influence but 
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also to each of the subsequent intervening 
variables. We assume that this is not only 
because the youth’s grades in school impress 
other people, who then respond by influenc- 
ing his aspirations and attainments, but also 
because the youth normally has a fairly ade- 
quate perception of the objective require- 
ments for status attainment and to some 
extent independently gauges his ability to 
compete by assessing his grades relative to 
those of others. The implication is obvious 
that increasing level of academic performance 
would be expected to have direct effects on 
significant others’ expectations, levels of edu- 
cational and occupational aspiration, and 
levels of educational status attainment, as 
well as indirect effects on educational and 
occupational aspirations and attainments. 

Three paths, all imvolving significant 
others’ influence, are reduced enough to 
justify special mention (change in P= .10 
based on the total sample). The effect of 
academic performance on significant others’ 
influence (Pse) is less than Sewell, Haller, 
and Portes estimated it to be, as are the di- 
rect effects of significant others’ influence on 
levels of occupational aspiration (Pgs) and 
on educational attainment (Pes). Probably 
the expanded role of academic performance 
in the model accounts for all of these 
changes. The general implication is that 
significant others’ influence is perhaps 
slightly less important than was previously 
reported. 

A new path (Ps) from mental ability to 
significant others’ influence has been added 
because it is unexpectedly too large to ig- 
nore. In the three urban samples (but not 
in the two rural samples) mental ability 
exerts an influence on significant others’ 
influence that is independent of the youth’s 
grades in school. This implies that the sig- 
nificant others of urban youth have oppor- 
tunities to assess their academic potential 
apart from their performance in school. 

Brief comment on the dubious paths sug- 
gested in the earlier article also is in order. 
First, the present analysis confirms the irrel- 
evance of the supposed path from socioeco- 
nomic status to academic performance (Per). 
Our results give no support for the Havig- 
hurst-Neugarten (1967) argument that 
teachers assign grades in accord with the 
socioeconomic status of parents in any of the 
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community size categories. Second, the unex- 
pectedly large direct path coefficient from, 
significant others’ influence to educational 
attainment (Pas), noted by Sewell, Haller, 
and Portes, receives confirmation, appearing 
in all five community size subsamples. 

The present analysis was more successful 
than that of Sewell, Haller, and Portes in 
accounting for variance in both key depen- 
dent variables. Most of this effect is prob- 
ably due to the use of an expanded measure 
of educational attainment, which has in- 
creased the occupational attainment variance 
` explained and has allowed for increased cor- 
relations between educational attainment 
and all of the antecedent variables. 

The main conclusion of the present re- 
search is that with the minor modifications 
noted above, the Sewell-Haller-Portes model 
of the educational and early occupational 
status attainment process has been found to 
be appropriate for young men from a variety 
of urban and rural residential backgrounds. 
The model’s adequacy for very large cities 
needs to be established. The largest city 
in our sample is Milwaukee (twelfth largest 
in the United States), and although we doubt 
that the results would be greatly different 
for such great metropolises as Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York, this must remain 
an empirical question. Its applicability to 
other age groups and in other societies also 
remains to be demonstrated. These points 
have been discussed in Sewell eż al. (1969: 
89-91) and need not be elaborated here. 

Perhaps the most important single finding 
in the latter report is the critical role of 
significant others’ influence in the status 
attamment process. The present report 
confirms this but adds that academic per- 
formance has effects on aspirational and 
attainment variables that are not mediated 
by significant others’ influence. We take this 
to mean that the individual is not wholly de- 
pendent upon his significant others (as iden- 
tified herein) for guidance in the status as- 
pects of his career decisions. 

The need to further examine the educa- 
tional and occupational status attainment 
process of women has been neglected in 
this and in most previous research. It may 
well be that in contemporary Euro-Amer- 
ican culture the occupational status attain- 
ment process of women is more complex 
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than that of men. It is, of course, more 
contingent on marriage, child bearing, and 
child rearing but also, more often than for 
men, is greatly affected by family life cycle, ` 
family dissolution, and job discrimination. 
However, the fact is that the educational 
attainment process of males and females is 
quite similar — although social origins 
(Sewell and Shah, 1967) and marriage plans 
(Bayer, 1969) may have a greater effect on 
girls than on boys. This would suggest that 
a recursive model for the educational attain- 
ment of women might nct differ greatly 
from that for men but that it might be. 
necessary to include marital and family 
structure components to more fully account 
for the occupational status attainment of 
women. 

Finally, one point not discussed by Sewell, 
Haller, and Portes concerns the reliability 
and validity of indicators used in the model. 
By present sociological standards we believe 
our measurement and coding procedures to 
be unusually thorough and precise. Further, 
we have attempted to improve some of the 
indexes by obtaining new data (family in- 
come was substituted for perception of eco- 
nomic status items) and by using factor- 
weighted indexes (for socioeconomic status 
and significant others’ influence). Still, mea- 
surement errors may affect the coefficients in 
the revised model (Blalock, 1969). For ex- 
ample, we have chosen to leave the correla- 
tion between educational and occupational 
aspirations partially uminterpreted (see 
(rzw in Figure 1 and Figure 2). Our primary 
interest in accounting for the effects of socio- 
economic background and ability on educa- 
tional and occupational achievements makes 
that correlation of secondary importance, 
and we have been content to assume it could 
be explained by an alternative specification 
of the relation between educational and occu- 
pational aspirations or by the introduction of 
other variables intervening between back- 
ground and aspirations. Alternatively, the 
failure of the model to account fully for 
the correlation between educetional and oc- 
cupational aspirations may be interpreted as 
a consequence of measurement error. New 


` methods for estimating unreliability and in- 


validity are being developed for use with 
this data set, and they may permit improved 
sestimates of the parameters of the present 
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model (Hauser, 1970; Hauser and Gold- 
berger, 1970). 
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This paper is based on a sample of 1491 Canadian manual workers from three different in- 
dustries—printing, automobile, and cil. These indusiries were selected to represent three basic 
types of sociotechnical systems that have been identifid in recent literature—craft, mass and 
continuous process production systems. The main hypothesis is that worker integration in the 
organization differs by type of sociorechnical system—being highest in the continuous process 
system, represented by ike oil industry and lowest in the mass production system, represented 
by the automobile industry. Integration is investigated in five areas: (1) relationship with 
fellow workers, (2) relationship with first line supervisors, (3) labor-management relations, 
(4) status structure of the organization, and (5) evaluation of the company. The outstand- 
ing finding is that the oil worker ts much more integrated regarding the above five areas of 
the organizational system than are auto workers. Printers fall in between, being closer to où 
workers than to auto workers. The implications of worker integration in the organization 


for receptivity toward industrial change and alienation from the job are discussed. 


suggested that the type of tecanology 

employed in an industrial organization 
has an important effect on its organizational 
structure and on the relationship of the 
worker to his work (Touraine, 1955, 1962; 
Mann and Hoffman, 1960, Blaumer, 1964; 
Faunce, 1965; Woodward, 1965; and Har- 
vey, 1968). These relationships will be fur- 
ther explored in this paper by examining how 
industrial workers’ integration in the organ- 
ization varies according to the type of tech- 
nology characteristic of the organization. 
By technology I mean the manual and ma- 
chine operations performed on an object in 
the process of turning out a final product 
(Blauner, 1964:6; Perrow, 1967:195). Or- 
ganizational structure refers to the patterns 
of social interaction involved m the coordi- 
nation of this work process. 

Following the above authors, I identify 
three basic types of industrial technology: 
craft, mass, and continuous process produc- 
tion. Briefly defined, the craft system is char- 
_ acterized by a production system in which in- 
dividual workers require a high level of 
traditional skill for the manipulation of phys- 


Wo writers in recent literature have 
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and David Coburn for their many contributions to 
this paper; also, to Andrew Effrat, Edward Har- 
vey, and David Livingstone for helpful comments 
on an earlier draft, 


ical materials with tools (Blauner, 1964:37). 
Mass production has at least four traits: 
a high degree of repetitiveness in work tasks, 
minimum skill requirements for workers, 
standardization of tools and techniques, and 
minute subdivision of product worked on 
(Walker and Guest, 1952:12). Thus, skill 
is “built into” the machines with the worker 
performing a few simple operations. Con- 
tinuous process involves the automatic, cen- 
tralized control of an integrated production 
system. Production and materials handling 
are done by automatic regulation and remote 
control of processing units. The worker be- 
comes a monitor of a panel of instruments 
which contro] the integrated system. 

Past research has concentrated on the re- 
lationship between technology and the work- 
er’s job tasks (Blauner, 1964) or between 
technology and organizational structure 
(Woodward, 1965). The distinctive focus of 
this paper is the relationship between the 
worker and the organization as it varies by 
type of technology. I will argue that factors 
concomitant with variations in the three 
types of technology are significantly related 
to integration of the worker in the organiza- 
tion, with the continuous process worker being 
most integrated and the mass production 
worker least integrated. Integration is de- 
fined in terms of the extent to which people 
perceive themselves as isolated or linked to- 
gether through interaction. It will be exam- 
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ined in five areas: (1) relationship with 
fellow workers, (2) relationship with first 
line supervisors, (3) labor-management rela- 
tions, (4) the status structure, and (5) 
evaluation of the company. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data are drawn from a large survey 
of Canadian industrial workers carried out 
in 1968 for the Task Force on Labour Rela- 
tions of the Federal Government of Canada 
(Loubser and Fullan, 1970). The following 
industries were included in the original 
study: automobile, chemical, electrical equip- 
ment, oil, printing, and steel. The analysis 
in this paper is based on the printing, auto- 
mobile, and oi] industries which I have se- 
lected to represent the craft, mass production, 
and continuous process systems, respec- 
tively.t 

The sample consists of 1491 Canadian 
manual industrial workers from twelve plants 
representing three industries: five printing, 
two automobile (a car assembly plant, and 
an engine plant), and five oil. The size of the 
plants (in terms of total number ot employ- 
ees) ranges from 120 to 1100 within the 
printing industry, 1400 and 7000 in the auto- 
mobile industry, and between 80 and 1200 
in the oil industry. 

Firms were not selected on a random basis 
but rather on considerations of accessibility. 
The refusal rate was extremely low. Of all the 
firms contacted, only the management of one 
printing firm and the labor representatives of 
one oil refinery refused to participate. 

The standard procedure for selecting re- 
spondents within firms was to sample hourly 
rated manual workers on direct production 
and skilled maintenance, because it was 
thought that these workers related most di- 
rectly to the technological system. 

A self-administered questionnaire was the 
main means of gathering data on respondents. 
Overall, of 2775 questionnaires mailed out, 


1 Strictly speaking, the printing industry is not a 
pure example of a craft industry any longer. The 
main contrasts in this paper will be between the 
automobile and oil industries, which are excellent 
examples of mass production and continuous proc- 
ess, respectively. Printing is included for its com- 
parative value as an approximation of the craft 
system. 
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1491, or 54%, were returned completed and 
usable. The rate of return by industry was: 
printing, 63% (597); automobile, 40% 
(421); and oil, 60% (493). 

The problem of nonresponse in the use of 
mailed questionnaires is a critical one. In 
our sample, one possibility is that the level of 
worker integration in the organization may-be 
lower for nonrespondents. 2 Tf this is true for 

nonrespondents in general, it should not af- 
fect comparisons across industries. Whatever 
the case, it is important to emphasize that I 
do not have a randomly selected sample of 
industrial workers. 


TYPE OF TECHNOLOGY AND INTEGRATION 


In a number of recent studies, there has 
been an interesting convergence from two dif- 
ferent perspectives in the emphasis on in- 
vestigating firms and industries on the basis 
of type of technology. One group-~Tourame 
(1955, 1962), Mann and Hoffman (1960), 
Blauner (1964)—~takes the individual worker 
as the main point of reference; the other— 
Woodward (1965) Harvey (1968)—focuses 
on organizational structure. Although these - 
authors sometimes use different labels and 
sometimes prefer further subdivisions, the 
one common aspect of these studies is the 
characterization of industrial technology 
roughly into three basic types: craft, mass, 
and continuous process production. 


Although there has been a direct concern - * 


with the individual worker in some of the 
above studies (Blaumer, 1964), this has 
mainly been in terms of the relationship of 
the worker to his immediate job. That is, the 
emphasis has been on the orientations and 
attitudes of the worker to the nature of his 
job tasks—the amount of skill required, con- 
trol over the pace and quality of work, de- 
gree of repetitiveness, etc. No one has yet 
systematically investigated the relationship 
of the worker to various aspects of the organ- 
ization as this may vary according to type 
of technology.’ I propose to do this in terms 
of the individual’s attitudes toward his fel- 
low workers, his first line supervisor, the 

2 In fact, the lower rate of return for automobile 
workers does indicate this. 

3 Blauner’s (1964) work has some relevance here 


but he does not systematically examine this rela- 
tionship. 
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labor-management relations, the status struc- 
ture of the organization and the company.‘ 
The argument can be most clearly developed 
by first describing the continuous process 
systems as a basis for considering the other 
two systems. 

Many authors have suggested that the 
technology of process industry demands an 
integrated production system because the 
production process involves the continuous 
flow of material, not a series of separate op- 
erations (Faunce, 1965). This integration of 
the technical process has very important con- 
sequences for the social structure of the or- 
ganization. 

First, process production increases the 
interdependence of work activities. The tre- 
mendous costs of breakdowns and errors re- 
quire a high degree of individual and collec- 
tive responsibility (Mann and Hoffman, 
1960). Moreover, automated plants tend to 
be based on small team operations (Elauner, 
1964:143).5 This collective responsibility and 
small team production foster the social co- 
- hesion of the work group. 

' A second characteristic of process Industry 
is that the ratio of managers and supervisors 
to nonsupervisory personnel is lower than in 
other types of production. More specifically, 
there is an Increase in interaction and com- 
munication between supervisory and nonsu- 
pervisory personnel. Touraine et al, (1965: 
45) claim that “the need for the rapid ex- 
change of information increases contacts and 
communication and calls for close coopera- 
tion at all levels”. Blauner (1964:147-148) 
concurs that in automated production “con- 
sultation with supervisors, engineers, chem- 
ists and other technical specialists becomes a 
regular natural part of the job duties”. Mann 
and Hoffman (1960:64) found in a more 
automated power plant “an increase in satis- 
faction with the amount of commurmication 
from the top of the plant organizatior. to the 
non-supervisory employees”. In short, the 


4The attitude toward the company is considered 


to be the overall indicator of integration in the- 


organization. It is assumed to be a result of the 
level of integration in the first four areas. This 
assumption will be tested below. 

5 Mann and Hoffman (1960:61-63) make the 
` same point about automation in the electric power 
industry. 
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increase in interaction and exchange of infor- 
mation between supervisory and nonsuper- 
visory levels is another factor which contrib- 
utes to the integration of the worker in the 
automated system. 

A third feature of continuous process tech- 
nology affecting the structure of the organiza- 
tional system is that the proportion of labor 
costs to total costs decreases with level of 
automation (Woodward, 1965:53--54). When 
labor is a small proportion of total costs, pay- 
ing workers a few cents more an hour or 
offering greater employee welfare benefits are 
not major issues. Woodward (1965:55) 
found in her study that the ten firms (mostly 
process) m which labor costs were less than 
12.5% of total costs spent the greatest 
amount per capita on employee welfare and 
services. There was also a tendency for firms 
in which labor costs were low to spend more 
money on the employment of specialists in 
the personnel management and human rela- 
tions field. Perhaps this is a reflection of the 
value placed on integration. In any case, in 
addition to more cooperative relations be- 
tween workers and supervisors, industrial re- 
lations also seem to be more integrated in 
process industry.® 

A fourth factor which affects the mtegra- 
tion of the worker in the continuous process 
organization is the status structure, in par- 
ticular, the career orientation of the worker 
(Blauner, 1964:148 ff). The typical produc- 
tion worker in the oil refinery enters the or- 
ganization as a general laborer, and the ex- 
pectation is that he will progressively move 
from third operator to second operator and 
then to head the production team as first 
operator. Elaborate on-the-job training, in- 
cluding formal courses, is a standard com- 
pany-sponsored program for all workers in 
the oil industry." In a word, the institutional- 
ization of mobility increases the integration 
of the worker in the company. 


Tt is worthwhile emphasizing that technology 
is not viewed as a sole determinant. For example, 
the quality of labor-management relations may 
also depend upon the philosophy of management 
and other factors not necessarily related to type of 
technology. The point is that continuous process 
technologies are more conducive to cooperative 
relations than other soclotechnical arrangements. 

T This may also be an aspect of the low propor-- 
tional costs of labor. 
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By way of contrast, there is a distinct lack 
of integration of the auto worker in the or- 
ganization due to the extreme subdivision of 


labor in mass production.® First, the condi- 


tions of work on the assembly line restrict 
close social contacts, Noise level may be high. 
The constant speed of the line requires close 
attention in order to keep up. Physical mobil- 
ity is also restricted. On the whole, the tech- 
nology of the assembly line does not require 
functionally interdependent work groups, and 
in fact inhibits the formation of close knit 
social units. In Blauner’s words “on an as- 
sembly line a worker may be able to talk 
with the men on both sides and those across 
from his work station, but each man is in 
contact with a different set of workers” 
(Blauner, 1964:114; also Walker and Guest, 
1952, Chapter V). 

Conveyor-belt technology also deters so- 
cial interaction between the worker and su- 
pervisor. The fixed nature of the line and the 
extreme standardization of tasks reduce the 
need for interaction or exchange of informa- 
tion between worker and supervisor. In a 
sense, supervision to a large extent is built 
into the technology. The day to day contacts 
between worker and supervisor that do occur 
usually take the form of downward directives 
rather than exchanges of information.. Be- 
sides a loose relationship with his immediate 
foreman, the auto worker has virtually no 
contact with higher level supervisors in the 
organization (Walker and Guest, 1952: Ch. 
VII). This low degree of interaction between 
worker and supervisors in the auto industry 
contributes to the worker’s sense of an imper- 
sonal, i.e., unintegrated relationship to the 
organization (Walker and Guest, 1952: Ch. 
VII). 

The third area of difference between proc- 
ess and mass production industries is related 
to the proportional costs of labor. Volume in 
mass production depends on a large labor 
force. Consequently, wages, welfare services 
to employees, etc., are very important cost 


8I refer here primarily to assembly line tech- 
nology because the vast majority of auto workers 
in our sample work “on the line.” This is so because 
we sampled only direct production. workers. Also, 
automobile production has become more specialized 
than ever due to recent trade agreements between 
Canada and the United States. 
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factors for management. The U.A.W. has 
been an effective agent for workers’ interests, 
particularly in attaining relatively high 
wages. Labor-management relations in the 
auto industry have been more a power strug- 
gle and rule-making affair than in the oil in- 
dustry.® In this atmosphere workers are less 
likely to feel a sense of integration with the 
organization. 

The status structure, in particular the 
“massified” wage and skill distribution in 
the auto industry, is a final element con- 
tributing to the worker’s lack of identifica- 
tion with the organization (Blauner, 1964: 
112-113). The extensive subdivision of labor 
and the standardization of tasks in assembly 
line production have resulted in low wage and 
skill distribution among workers. The maxi- 
mum wage spread, including virtually all pro- 
duction jobs, is only about 15 cents an hour. 
Thus there are few better jobs for the manual 
worker to aspire to in the auto industry and 
no natural progression from one job to an- 
other as is the case in the oil industry. The 
relatively undifferentiated status structure of 
mass production systems is another aspect of 
the “depersonalization” and the lack of social 
integration of the production worker in the 
auto industry. 

Oil and auto workers should be highest and 
lowest, respectively, on degree of integration 
at the various levels of organization just dis- 
cussed. Workers in the printing industry 
should fall in between—they should be closer 
to oil workers than auto workers. 

Printers will be less likely than oil workers 
to identify with the organization, because 
the technology of the organization does not 
require close functional relationships. First, 
the “made to orderness” of the product and 
the functional autonomy of the work do not . 
require a high degree of interdependence be- 
tween workers.*° Unlike the auto industry, 


9 Unions in all industries are concerned with 
power relations and rule making. The point here 
is that labor costs are a more significant part of 
efficiency for mass production. Consequently, man-. 
agement is less flexible about such costs, and the 
degree of conflict in labor-management relations is, 
potentially greater. This, as I stated before, can 
vary greatly among companies in the same industry. 

10 This is probably not true today to the extent 
it was some years ago in the printing industry, but 
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however, social contacts are not inhibited by 
work arrangements. 

Printers as craftsmen have a high degree 
of autonomy regarding standards of wors- 
manship for carrying out their tasks. Con- 
sequently, there is little need for close mter- 
action with foremen. Blauner (1954:48) 
reports that “craftsmen with their strong 
sense of independence and dignity, resent 
close supervision and are likely to resist it 
more militantly and successfully than other 
manual workers.” On the other hand, fore- 
men are often the most experienced journev- 
men and respected for their expertise. In 
short, the relationship between craftsmen 
and foremen may be one of mutual respect. 

Labor costs are high in the printing indus- 
try, but the wunion’s craft orientation and 
pride in the quality of work of its members 
provide more of a bond with management 
than would be the case in mass productian 
systems. This is not to say that issues of 
wages are not hard fought over. Moreover, 
mechanization has been a bone of conten- 
tion between the mion and management in 
recent years. 

Finally, formal apprenticeship leading to 
journeymen status builds a certain level cf 
status advancement into the system.4+ This 
is more likely to endear the occupation and 
the union to the worker rather than the or- 
ganization. For one thing, the large number 
of firms in the printing mdustry provides 
many alternative sources of employment to 
the printer, whose skills are readily transfer- 
able from firm to firm (Blauner, 1964:48). 
Strong identification with any particular em- 
ployer is less likely under these conditions. 

In conclusion, the argument is that tech- 
nology influences the type of relationship that 
a worker has with the organization. The main 
hypothesis is that the level of integration of 
the worker in the organization will be highest 
for oil workers, followed by printers, and 
lowest for automobile workers. 


this is still an accurate general statement. Also, 
pressmen are more likely to work in teams of two 
or three on the large presses currently used foz 
- volume production. 

1 Beyond this, there is little movement nor ap- 
parently much desire for further advancemen: 
(Blauner, 1964:52—53). 
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FINDINGS 


Five aspects of worker integration in the 
organization are examined: relationship with 
fellow workers, relationship with first line su- 
pervisors, labor-management relations, the 
status structure, and evaluation of the com- 
pany. | 


Work Group 


Integration with fellow workers is partly a 
function of structural conduciveness of social 
arrangements. Workers who have to work 
with others in the course of their tasks and 
who have time to talk with fellow workers 
on the job have more opportunity to develop 
cohesive work group attachments. Similarly, 
the smaller the work group, the more oppor- 
tunity for close social relations. The more 
these structural conditions obtain, the more 
likely a worker will identify with his work 
unit. 

The data on these matters, by industry, are 
as follows. We asked respondents how much 
contact they had with other workers on the 
job. We found that oil workers were much 
less inclined to say that they worked alone 
than workers in the other industries. Only 
9% of the oil workers saw themselves as 
working alone compared to 49% and 44% of 
printers and auto workers, respectively (Cra~- 
mer’s V =.275).18 This confirms our impres- 
sion that working with others on the job is 
the predominant social arrangement in oil re- 


12 Both the chi square test and Cramer’s V will 
be reported for each table. The issue of whether 
to use tests of significance dn nonprobability sam- 
ples has been much debated: recently. I will follow 
Winch and Campbell’s (1969) and Gold’s (1969: 
44) suggestion that the chi square test be reported 
for the reader’s information. I will supplement the 
chi square with a measurement of association as 
suggested by Duggan and Dean (1968:46). For 
this, I selected Cramers V because it is an ap~ 
propriate measure of association for comparing 
the strength of relationships across tables involving 
nominal variables and having different numbers of 
rows or columns (Blalock, 1960:230). Although 
it is not possible to attach a precise meaning to 
Cramer’s V, it can be a useful guideline for compar- 
ing the relative strength of relationships across 
tables. 

18 The Cramer’s V stetistic will be reported in 
brackets in the text for those data not presented in 
tabular form. 
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fining. In the other industries, auto workers 
are slightly less likely than printers to say 
that they work alone. This may be partly a 
function of the continuous nature of the as- 
sembly line with workers in physical -prox- 
imity to each other. While such a configura- 
tion may mean more contacts with others, I 
suggest that these contacts will be more su- 
perficial In nature and hence will less often 
develop into close-knit groupings (see the 
following data). 

Another structural condition concerns 
whether or not workers have time to talk with 
other men on the job. Here the results more 
closely follow the expected order. Only 6% 
of the oil workers have little time or no time 
to talk with others on the job, compared to 
18% of the printers, and 43% of the auto 
workers (V = .356}. Clearly then, oil workers 
have much more of an opportunity to social- 
ize on the job than auto workers. 

A third element that will probably influ- 
ence the degree of integration with fellow 
workers is the size of the work group. As ex- 
pected, oil workers tend to specify small work 
units, and auto workers large work groups. 
Forty-six percent of the oil workers who said 
that they were in a work group report that 
the size of the work group consists of only 
two to four people. Printers at 28% and auto 
workers at 22% are much less likely to report 
work groups this size. At the other extreme, 
mass production workers are more likely to 
report work groups of greater than 15 people 
(Table 1). 

Identification with one’s work group should 
reflect these varying work conditions. In 
fact, 90% of the oil workers, compared to 
74% of the printers and 72% of the auto 
workers, feel that they are really a part of 
the work group (V=.201).4* Although in 
the expected direction, these differences are 
not very large. 

Similar results are obtained when we look 
at responses of workers who say that their 
work groups are very competitive (V =.144). 
Only 4% of the oil workers give this re- 
sponse, followed by printers at 7%, and auto 
workers at 18%. 


14 For this and the following item, I include in the 
analysis only those workers who say that they 
are in a work group. 
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Table 1. Size of Work Group by Industry 
(1,136 respondents who said 
they were in work group) 


Industry 

Size of Oil Print- Auto- 
Work Grp. ing mobile 
2-4 46% 28% 22% 

(191) (114) (66) 
5-14 34% 47% 39$ 

(142) (193) (121) 
15 & over 20% 25% 39% 

(86) (103) (120) 

Total 100% 100$ 1008 

(419) (410) (307) 
y°=68.59, d.f,=4, p<.001 . 
Cramer's V=,173 


Comparing the extremes, we note that so- 
cia] arrangements in the oil industry are more 
conducive to contacts with fellow workers 
than is the situation in automobile manufac- 
turing, although the last two measures of 
identification with one’s work group did not 
show very large industry differences. 


Superviston 


One of the most important structural in. 
dicators of the frequency and type of worker- 
supervisor relations is the ratio of nonsuper- 
visors to supervisory personnel (Woodward, 
1965). The lower the ratio, the more con- 
tact that workers have with supervisors, the 
greater the two-way communication and 
hence the greater the integration between 
workers and supervisors. To test these ideas 
in our sample, I will examine worker-super- 
visor ratios in each industry, the type of 
communication from the foreman, and the - 
overall evaluation of the foreman, 

The automobile industry, as we expected, 
has the highest ratio. of manual workers to . 
supervisors (23.1 direct production and 
skilled maintenance workers to one super- 
visor). Printing has the next highest (8.2 to 
one), In the oil mdustry, the ratio of 2.6 
workers for every supervisor reflects earlier 
findings about continuous process systems. 

I also suggested above that one-way down- 
ward communication (commands) would not 
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i functional for integration and thet con- 
tinuous process technology seems to require 
more two-way communication between 
worker and supervisor than the other tech- 
nologies. A question on whether the fcreman 
_ tells, asks, or explains to the worker when 
he wants something done provides some in- 
formation on this issue. First, auto workers 
are most likely to receive direct commancs 
. (tells) and oil workers least likely (50% 
versus 36%, respectively) (Table 2). Second, 
oil workers are twice as likely as other work- 
ers to say that their foreman explains to them 
what he wants done (35% versus 18% in 
each of the other two industries). 

Overall evaluation of foreman should also 
reflect differences in identification with first- 
-line supervisors.275 Sixty-one per cent of the 
auto workers have a low evaluation of their 
foreman, compared to 53% of the printers, 
and 49% of the oil workers (V = .096). 

Another item which refers more directly to 
the aspect of commumication upward asks 
how much influence the worker has on how 
the plant is run. Only 14% of the oil workers 
say they have no influence, compared tc 26% 
printers and 31% auto workers (V = .140). 

Finally, in the organization that has 
greater integration at all levels, we would ex- 
-pect the foreman to have more say in hew the 
firm is run. We have these data from the 
manual worker’s perspective. Sixty-eight per 
‘cent of the auto sample say that their fore- 
man has little or no say, while 37% printers 
and 32% oil workers give this response 
(V=.221). A marked difference thus occurs 
between auto workers and the others. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Labor-management relations is another im- 
portant facet of organizational integration. 


15 Evaluation of foreman is based on an index 
of three items which were identified by a verimax 
factor analysis (each of the items had a factor 
loading above 40): 

(1) how good is your foreman at getting people 
to work well together .. . giving recognition 
for good work done, etc.? 

{2) how good is your foreman at planning and 

- scheduling the work? 

(3) do you feel that your foreman is a part of 
your work group? 


Scores on these three items were summec and ' 


_ dichotomized to form an index of foreman evalua- 
tion. 
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Table 2. Type of Communication from 
Foreman by Industry (1,474 
respondents, 17 no answers) 

if l 

Communi - Industry 

cation 

from Oil Print- Auto- 

Foreman ing mobile 

Tells 36% 46% 50$ 

(156) (274) (210) 

Asks 293 36% 2% 

(135) (213) eee 
Explains 35% 18% 18$ 

(164) (104) (77) 
Total 100% 100% 100% 

(465) ($91) (418) 


x7=56.80, d.f.=4, p<.001 
Cramer's V=.139 


Conflict is likely an indication of lack of in- 
tegration (Faunce, 1968:9). One obvious 
measure of conflict is the number and length 
of strikes or walkouts m the firm in the past 
five years, During the last five years, the auto 
assembly plant experienced walkouts or 
strikes on seven occasions lasting a total of 
33 days. Two of these occurred during the 
only two occasions of contract negotiations in 
this five-year period. The auto engine plant, 
also represented by the U.A.W., was on strike 
during the two periods of contract negotia- 
tions. By contrast, only two of the five oil 
refineries experienced strikes (one each) dur- 
ing the past five years.1° None of the four 
printing firms on which we have data re- 
ported strikes. This may be partly due to the 
rapport that the International Typographical 
Union has established over the years with 
management.?* In short, the automobile 
plants experienced more strikes than the 
others. | 


16 These two strikes, however, were lengthy. One 
lasted 57 days, and the other 120 days. It is also in- 
teresting that workers in these two refineries were 
lower on organizational integration than workers 
in the other three oil refinerles. This should be taken 
as a clear indication that factors other than tech- 
nology can have an important influence on orienta- 
tion to work, 

17 The LTO, represents unionized firms in our 
sample (except pressmen), and bargaining is dong 
on a collective basis. 
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Kerr and Siegel (1954:212) in their well- 
known study òn interindustry propensity to 
strike also classified the auto industry in the 
United States as high on propensity to strike. 
The oil industry was classified as medium; 
and printing, as low. 

The number of strikes or walkouts ob- 
viously does not tell the whole story of 
labor-management relations. In an attempt 
to ascertain the manual worker’s general im- 
pression of labor-management relations in the 
firm, we asked respondents simply whether 
they saw these relations mdinly marked by 
conflict or cooperation. The results confirm 
our predictions. Auto workers (59%) are 
substantially more likely to report a conflict 
atmosphere than oil workers (26%) and 
printers (19%) (Table 3). 

Another item which asks respondents 
whether they have to “fight” for what they 
get in the company strongly supports the 
view that conflict is greater in the auto indus- 
try. Seventy-three percent of the auto work- 
ers say that they usually have to fight for 
what they get, while only 32% each of the oil 
and printing workers give this response (V = 
325). 


Status Structure 


The one aspect of status structure that 
seems most relevant to integration is the 
possibility for career advancement. If work- 
ers perceive good chances for promotion, they 
are more likely to develop a career orienta- 


Table 3, Labor-Management Relations by 
Industry (1,405 respondents, 
86 no answers) 
Industry 
Labor 
Management Qil Print- Auto- 
Relations ing mobile 
Co-opera- 74% 81% 41% 
tion (320) (449) (169) 
Conflict 26% 19% 59% 
(113) (108) (246) 
Totaľ 100$ 100% 100% 
(433) (557) (415) 


x7=184.89, d.f.=2, p<.001 


Cramer's V=,363 
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tion and identification with the firm. I have 
already argued that this institutionalization 
of mobility is mainly evident in the oil indus- 
try.!8 In the other industries, it is only 
present to a limited extent in the apprentice- 
ship training of printers. Manual workers in 
the three industries were asked to describe 
their chances for promotion as good, fair, or 
poor. Twenty-six percent of the oil workers 
say that their chances for promotion are 
good, compared to 14% of the printers and 


18% of the auto workers (V=.130). At the 


other end of the scale, only 39% of the oil 
workers say that their chances are poor, while 
60% of the printers and 56% of the auto 
workers feel that their chances are poor. This 
is an aspect of integration that apparently 
only operates in the oil industry. 


The Company 


The underlying theme in the previous sec- 
tions is that certain aspects of work condi- 
tions facilitate integration of the worker in 
the organization. The overall measure of 
integration’is the worker’s identification with 
or evaluation of the company. Five items 
were identified by factor analysis as referring 
to evaluation of the company. The five ques- 
tions refer to whether the company is better 
or worse than most places to work; whether 
the company is more interested in. cutting 
costs than in its people; whether employees 
have to fight for what they get in the com- 
pany; how well the firm is managed; and 
how satisfied the respcndent is with the 


amount of information he gets about what -` 


is going on in the company. These items 
were combined to form an index of company 
evaluation.?® : 
An examination of the variations by indus- 
try on the index of company evaluation sub- 
stantially confirms the main hypothesis.?° , 


18 Even here career in the broad sense is only 
possible on a limited scale. 

19 Scores on the five items were dichotomized and 
summed. The resulting scale was dichotomized into 
categories labeled high company evaluation and low 
company evaluation. In the total sample 57% were 
high on company evaluation and 43% were low. 

20 Evaluation of foreman (r==.42), perceived 
atmosphere of labor-management relations (r—.31) 
and perceived chances for promotion (r=.22) show 
fairly strong relationships with the index of com- 
pany evaluation. Thus, these various aspects of 
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Seventy percent of the oil workers and 65% 
of the printers score high on the index of 
company. evaluation while only 32% of tke 
auto workers score this way. 

The data analysis so far combines all 
workers in each industry. Since the propor- 
tion of production and skilled maintenance 
workers differs by technology, I examinel 
these categories of workers separately to see 
if there were important intraindustry differ- 
ences.24 There were no large differences. 
Both oil maintenance and oil production 
workers are substantially higher on level of 


Table 4. Index of Company Bvaluation 
by Industry (1,488 respond- 
ents, 3 no answers) 

Industry 
Index of 
_ Company Oil Print- Auto- 
Evaluation ing mobile 
High 70% 65% 32% 
(329) (390) (136) 
Low . 30% 35% GE$ 
(144) (267) (282) 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
(597) (418) 


: (473) 


y2=149.66, d.£.=2, p<.001 


Cramer's V=.317 


integration than auto maintenance and auto 
production workers. 

In order to consider the possible effects of 
other variables on the above relationships, 


1 





intégration are reflected in the central measure of 
identification with the organization. Identification 
with the work group is only weakly related to com- 
pany evaluation (r=.06) and appears to be a more 
complicated variable. In some cases (perhaps the 
auto industry) we can imagine the work group 
representing a set of loyalties in opposition to man- 
agement, and in other instances work group identifi- 
cation may be another aspect of the overall integra- 
tion of the organization (perhaps the oil industry). 
This inconsistency may account for the weak rela- 
tionship to the index of company evaluation. 

41 The proportion of skilled maintenance workers 
. is a function of level of mechanization (Blauner, 
1964:131). Our sample confirms this. Only 3% of 
the printers in our sample are skilled maintenance 
workers, compared to 22% of the auto workers and 
13%: of the oil operators. 
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it is necessary to control for a number of 
other factors. Three work related factors— 
size of firm, length of time with the com- 
pany, and unionization—and three prejob 
factors—age, education, and place of birth— 
were selected as possibly influencing the level 
of integration of workers in the organization. 
In examining these variables, I will use the 
index of company evaluation as the best 
single indicator of integration in the orga- 
nization. 

Size (total number of employees) is so 
closely related to type of technology that 
Blauner (1964:109) considers it as part and 
parcel of the technology of the assembly 
line, In this sense, size is not a control factor, 
but rather is an aspect of technology. I would 
tend to agree with this position, but, since 
there is some variance in size within indus- 
tries in our sample, it is worthwhile consider- 
ing this factor as it relates to the index of 
company evaluation. 

There is no systematic relationship be- 
tween size and tendency to score positive on 
the index of company evaluation. In fact, 
the larger firms tend to have larger propor- 
tions scoring positive on this index. The only 
exception to this is in the auto industry 
where 27% in the car assembly plant 
(N= 7000) score positive on the index of 
company evaluation, compared to 50% in the 
engine plant (N = 1400). I suggest that this 
difference may be related to technology 
differences as well as to size, because in the 
car assembly plant nearly all production 
workers work on the assembly line (which 
greatly inhibits integration), while in the 
engine plant many workers operate com- 
paratively automated machinery.” 

There are two aspects of length of time 
with the company that I would like to con- 
sider: (1) the possibility that it may be an- 
other indicator of integration in the organ- 
ization; (2) even controlling for length of 
time with the company, integration should - 
be much higher in the oil industry than in 
the auto industry. 

If the organization inhibits mtegration of 


22 A more detailed comparison of car assembly 
technology and engine manufacturing technology is 
required in future research on the automobile in- 
dustry. Meanwhile the point is that intraindustry 
differences in technology may be great. 
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the worker, we would expect higher turnover 
rates, and a consequent smaller proportion 
-of workers who have been with the company 
for a long time. The average turnover rate 
per annum during the last three years for 
production workers in the auto assembly 
plant (reported by the company) is 15%.* 
In the auto engine plant it is 16.5%. By 
contrast, only one of the five oil refineries 
reports a turnover figure above 12.5%. The 
largest oil refinery reports an average turn- 
over rate of 2.3%. Figures for the other 
refineries are 2.1%, 7.2%, 12.5%, and 
27%.*4 We have turnover rates for only two 
of the five printing firms: 10.3% and 11.5%. 
The main point is that the auto plants in- 
cluded in this study report higher turnover 
rates, in general, than the oil refineries. 

The proportion of workers who have been 
with the company a long time should reflect 
turnover rates. Here we find that 69% of 
the oil workers in the achieved sample have 
been with the company over 15 years, com- 
pared to 34% of the printers, and 20% of 
the auto workers.*> 

The second question asks if these differ- 
ences m length of time with the company 
account for industry differences in worker 
integration. They do not. Regardless of 
length of time with the company, auto work- 
ers are lowest by far on company evaluation. 

Unionization cannot be strictly controlled 
for because all auto workers are unionized.*® 
Comparing the other two industries, we see 
a striking difference on company evaluation 
between the unionized and nonunionized 
firms. Only 50% of the unionized printers 
score positive on the company index, com- 
pared to 81% of the nonunionized printers. 


28 This is based on the proportion of production 
workers who leave the organization each year. 

24 The last refinery experienced a very long 
strike from September 1965 to January 1966. 

25 Blauner (1964:48) makes the point that printers 
have high interfirm mobility because their skills are 
transferable and opportunities for employment are 
mahy. 

28 Two of the five printing plants and two of the 
five oil refineries are not unionized. The presence 
or absence of a union may be a factor in its own 
right. Since integration in the organization would 
probably inhibit the formation of unions, we might 
expect that unions would be relatively less likely 
to evolve in continuous process industries and rela- 
tively more likely in mass production industries. 
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Similarly, 57% of the unionized oil workers, 
compared to 77% of the nonunionized, are 
positive toward the company. There would 
seem to be at least two reasons why the 
presence of a union would inhibit integra- 
tion of the worker in the organization. First, 
the union competes with the company for 
the loyalty of the worker. Lipset et al. (1962), 
for instance, analyze in some detail what 
they call the occupational community of 
printers which is fostered by the union and 
which inhibits strong identification with the 
organization. A second reason why the union 
might hinder integration is that it may 
articulate or crystallize an anticompany phi- 
losophy. 

We have seen that unionized printers and 
oil workers are much lower on company 
evaluation than their nonunionized counter- 
parts. However, expected interindustry 
differences remain among the unionized 
workers in the three industries. The rank’ 
order of industries on the company index cor- 
responds to the main hypothesis. Unionized 
oil workers have 57% who score positive on 
the company index, followed by unionized 
printers aż 50% and unionized auto workers 
at 32% (V=.234). 

Finally, age, education, and whether the 
respondent was°born in Canada were con- 
trolled for. The strength of the association 
between industry and company evaluation 
was about the same for each control category. 

The examination of the above control 
factors gives us more confidence that we have 
observed real intermdustry differences. Of 
course, this does not rule out the possibility 
that other unmeasured factors account for 
the findings.?” 


DISCUSSION 


t 


There is no claim in this paper that 
technology is the only determinant of worker 
integration in the organization. That plants 
within the same industry can have radically 
different levels of integration dispels this 
notion. The evidence presented, however, 
suggests that technology is one of the im- 


27 For example, it would seem to be particularly 
important to obtain data on recruitment policies 
of compan‘es to see if there are systematic differences 
by industry (or technology) in selection procedures. 
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portant factors which at least facilitates or 
inhibits worker integration in the organiza- 
tion. 

The findings can only be taken as sugges- 
tive for further research because type cf tech- 
nology was not directly measured. Rather, 

_ certain industries were selected on the basis 
of their approximation to the basic types of 
technology. There are a number of possible 
problems here, First, the fit between the 
ideal type of technology and the industry 
selected to represent it was not satisfactory 
in every case. The most obvious discrepancy 
was the selection of the printing industry to 
represent the craft system. Furthermore, it 
was not possible to separate the effects of 
industry from those of technology since only 
one industry represented each technology. A 
study of a number of industries employing 

' similar technologies would be an importart 
step in sorting out some of the effects cf 
these two variables. 

A second basic question is whether the 
typology of technologies can be readily ar- 
plied to the wide range of industrial settings 
in our society. Most industries are not as 
technologically homogeneous as the auto and 
oil industries. It is probable that most indus- 
trial manufacturing employs a mixture of 
the technological types. Is the threefold 
typology useful for studying heterogeneous 
systems? What seems to be required in 
future research is the further specification 
of types of technology and their application 
to a wide range of industries, perhaps using 
a more precise definition of technology such 
as level of mechanization.*8 

If technology does influence worker in- 
tegration, this would have important im- 
plications for the study of at least twc cen- 
tral problems in the field of industrial 
sociology, namely, worker receptivity to in- 
dustrial change and alienation from work. 

‘ On the first point Faunce (1968:91 has 
stated that the degree of social integration 
_ “refers to the extent to which role definitions 
either isolate people from each other and 


48 A first step in this direction has just appeared 
in the work of Meissner (1969), who develops an 
elaborate and systematic typology of technology 
drawing on all the major case studies in the litera- 
ture. Very limited data, however, are present2d by 
Meissner on the attitudes of workers to the organiza- 
tion as they vary by the type of technology. 
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bring them into conflict, or link them to- 
gether in conflict-free interaction.” . Lower 
degrees of conflict between workers and 
management could provide a more conducive 
atmosphere for the introduction and accept- 
ance of industrial changes.*® In other analy- 
sis’on the same data, we did find that the 
more integrated workers in each industry 
had more positive attitudes toward specific 
changes which had occurred in their com- 
pany and were more likely to score high on 
an index of general evaluation of technolog- 
ical change (Fullan, 1969). 

There is, of course, considerable evidence 
that technology directly effects the degree 
of alienation from the job (Blauner, 1964). 
There is also some evidence that social 
integration can mitigate the effects of objec- 
tively alienating work. Blauner (1964:75) 
found this to be the case among textile work- 
ers. Blum (1953) in his study of a meat 
packing plant found that integration in the 
organization lessened the impact of work 
which was objectively highly alienating (see 
also Kornhauser, 1965:180-182}. In our own 
work this may be true for oil workers, who 
despite the fact that certain aspects of their 
work are potentially alienating (e.g., the lack 
of control over the work process), score low- 
est on an index measuring the degree of 
subjectively experienced alienation (Fullan, 
1969:134). On the other hand, it does seem 
plausible that high alienation from the job 
inhibits integration. There is no doubt a 
reciprocal relationship between the two 
factors, and this should be investigated more 
systematically in future research. 

In the meantime, the aim of this paper 
has been to explore the role of technology as 
it relates to various aspects of the integration 
of workers in three types of industrial 
organizations. The findings point to the de- 
sirability of further utilizing and developing 
the comparative framework of technologies 
which should lead to much more systematic 
and fruitful research, not only on integration 
of workers but also on the whole complex 


28 This statement should be interpreted in a 
limited sense, namely, that there is greater re- 
ceptivity of workers to changes introduced by 
management. Industrial change in the broader sense, 
which Includes the frequency of new ideas and in- 
itiation of change, would be less likely in a highly 
integrated system (Wilson, 1966). 


relationship of man to his job and to the 
work organization. 
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Power can be viewed as a properiy of interorganizational ties, which can be described in 
terms of resource networks. The creation of these resource networks, «which are essential for 
power, are found in the interlocks of executives with multiple organizational positions. When 
resource networks are used as the unit of analysts, persons identified as influentials can be 
viewed as interchangeable, thereby reducing dependence on methodologies using cotncidence of 
persons as the measure of power. A comparison of interorgenisational leaders with a 
“matched” sample of organizationcl leaders indicates that the former are more likely (1) to 
be identified as participants in past community issues; (2) to be identified as having a gen- 
eral reputation for power; (3) to exhibit greater value homophyly; and (4) to see each other 
socially. Interorganizational leaders in a common resource network exhibit these character- 
istics to an even greater degree. The isolation of a resource network, which exhibits other 
characteristics associated with power, leads to a test for the existence of a ruling elite. 


HE study of community power has de- 

veloped along two apparently distinct 

lines, generally referred to as (1) the 
elitist and (2) pluralist approaches. The 
elitist tradition has maintained the position 
that community life is dominated by a relz- 
tively small group of men with eccnomic 
and political power who initiate, direct, and 
resolve that level of decision-making which 
has major bearing upon the body politic. 
Citizen participation in community affairs is 
either nonexistent or limited to efforts exer- 
cised through a few relatively powerless vol- 
untary associations (Hunter, 1953; Miller, 
1958; Form and D’Antonio, 1959), The 
pluralist view, in its most frequently found 
form, sees power as distributed among a 
number of organized community groups with 
' domination shifting according to the issues 
rather than repeated domination by a single 
power faction across all community issues 


* The authors are indebted to thelr colleagues 
and graduate students who participated in a re- 
search workshop on community power and field 
research: James Barron, Lynn Bozoki, Felice Bray, 
° Ron Edmonds, Carol Halpin, Stanley Halpin, 
Charles Helander, Michael Langley, Carol Lowman, 
Howard Naiman, Ed Overstreet, Carolyn Psrrucci, 
Phyllis Pilisuk, Jude Richardson, Paul Skolnick, 
John Sherwood and Dena Targ. The authors also 
profited from the criticism of an earlier draft cf 
the paper offered by Howard Aldrich, William 
Gamson, Suzanne Keller, and Charles Perrow. 


(Dahl, 1961; Wolfinger, 1960; Polsby, 
1963). The role of citizen participation in the 
pluralist theory is not entirely clear, al- 
though great stress is placed upon the ulti- 
mate power of the electorate in influencing 
political leaders, and the opportunity for 
participation of individuals within various 
community organizations is sometimes 
stressed. 

The possibility of democracy under plural- 
ism exists despite evidence suggesting that 
the major decisions in a community involve 
only a very small percentage of the people 
(e.g., Presthus, 1964) and even though 
pluralism by itself provides no guarantee that 
rival policy factions provide even marginal 
representation for a} social groupings. Thus 
an underlying consensus may prevail—even 
among competing pluralist factions—which 
effectively precludes the appearance of any 
countervailing power for those who have not 
already emerged to positions of dominance in 
the society (Pilisuk and Hayden, 1965). 
Gamson (1968) has suggested that the pre- 
dominant pattern of American society might 


be called stable unrepresentation, a system - 


which precludes the entry of new groupings 
into the organized power factions unless the 
new groups resort to force or violent con- 
frontation. Yet even with these limitations 
most social scientists consider the pluralist 


-ideal to be more of the open system than that 
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COMMUNITY POWER 


which would, exist under an elitist power 
structure. To the extent that a dominant 
ruling elite exists, then even the weak promise 
of pluralism is negated. The purpose of the 
present study is to measure power as an 
institutional variable, and to put the question 
of community pluralism vs. elite control to a 
methodologically different test from what 
has yet appeared im the literature. 

Published reactions to research already 
conducted within the two perspectives, elit- 
ism and pluralism, present both a critical 
examination of the research methods and 
some major attempts at theoretical synthesis 
of the findings. Elitist research has been 
criticized for its reliance upon a methodology 
that uncovers people who have a reputation 
for power, which may or may not be related 
to actual power. Moreover, the measurement 
of reputation for power is seen as too general 
in nature, failing to allow for the possibility 
of uncovering different power centers for 
different “issue areas” (Danzger, 1964). A 
more serious criticism of elitist theory has 
suggested that many of its propositions are 
nonfalsifiable and therefore not amenable to 
scientific investigation (Merelman, 1968). 

Developed largely in critical reaction to 
elitist generalizations, pluralist research has 
focused upon actual participation in decision- 
making in community issues as the means of 
uncovering influentials. While such proce- 
dures do get closer to actual power as it is 
applied in the process of decision-making, the 
choice of issues to be examined can lead to a 
one-sided conception of power that is biased 
against finding elitist power concentration. 
Hence, pluralist theory and method try to 
concentrate attention on the most “critical” 
or “important” community decisions, defined 
in terms of the number of people affected by 
the outcome, the scope of the decisions, and 
the extent of change represented by the deci- 
sion (Polsby, 1963). 

Excluded from the “decision study” meth- 
odology is the possibility that power may be 
at work in maintaining the directions of cur- 
rent policy, in guarding the agenda of public 
controversy so as to preclude the entry of 
certain public needs from reaching the status 
of a community issue. Such guarding of the 
agenda could be achieved, for example, by 
domination of the media, by political patron- 
age, and by effective public relations and 
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lobbying. At the national level, it is perhaps 
an understanding of the gatekeepers of con- 
flict which explains the more stable con- 
tinuities (as.for example, tax loopholes or 
the national defense budget) which endure 
even amidst conflict and change among the 
personnel ostensibly chargec with respon- 


7 


sibility for decision-making in the area. 


In an important piece of research on re- 


search, Walton (1966) examined data from 


33 studies of 55 communities and attempted 
to determine the relationship between the re- 
search methodology and substantive findings 
of the studies. Using four different methods 
(one-step reputational, two-step reputational, 
positional, and decision-making) and four 
types of power structure (pyramidal, fac- 
tional, coalitional, and amorphous), he con- 
cludes that there is a cornection between 
method and substantive findings. Reputa- 
tional procedures are more likely to find 
pyramidal structures, while decision-making 
and combined procedures have a tendency to 
discern factional, coalitional and amorphous — 
power structures. Such fincings reinforce the. 
call for comparative research and for at- 
tempts to test general hypotheses using data 
available from existing research (Presthus, 
1964; Clark, 1968a). , 

While it is clear that the procedures of 
elitist and pluralist research could be easily 
combined in a single reszarch design, it is 
not at all clear what this means in terms of 
a theory of power. Part of the diffculty in 
assessing existing research, and in searching 
for a sensible synthesis of power studies, is 
that most community power research has 
given attention to its methodology without 
attempting to link it to an explicit theory 
about the units or structures of enduring 
power. The absence of explicit, testable 
theory of structure is a persistent difficulty of 
power structure research. 


Networks of Power 


Most community power research is guided 
by a conception of,pow=r that is based upon 
or similar to the views of Max Weber. Ac- 
cording to Weber, power is the probability 
that a person or group can realize their will 
against opposition (Gerth and Mills, 1946). 
Despite the reference to “probability,” this © 
conception of power is a heavy burden for 
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the elitist, for it requires leaders to be omnip- 
= otent before they can be elites. In order for 
the probability condition to be operative, 
power research would have to contain an 
. adequate sampling of decision situations. 
When such a sampling is not available, as it 
often is not, community influentials’ are re- 
quired to dominate all issue areas, or to have 


widely shared reputations for power, before : 


. an elite can be said to exist. The pluralists’ 
inheritance of the Weberian conception of 
power is found in their preference for examin- 
ing specific situations in which one will must 
prevail over another. This seems to put an 
especially heavy burden on decision-making 
situations which must be assumed to be in- 
vested with great meaning and overt signif- 
Icance for persons in the community. The 
significance of overt community issues for 
the distribution of scarce values and for 
different segments of the population is worthy 
of research in its own right. 

The Weberian conception of power is also 
partly responsible for a research emphasis 
upon the individual as the unit of analysis. 
It is striking that both elitist research and 
pluralist research state that power is con- 
. tained within institutional systems, and that 
it is differentially available to individuals and 
groups according to their place in the larger 
social subsystems of which they are a part. 
Yet the use of research procedures which 
measure the frequency with which persons 
are reputed to be powerful, or the repeated 
involvement of the same persons in influenc- 
ing community decisions, assumes that some 
aspect of the individual, his passion for in- 
volvement or his primary institucional 
affiliation (e.g., banker, lawyer, industrial- 
ist), is sufficient to explain the extent of a 
person’s actual or reputed power in com- 
munity affairs. 

An alternative conception of power, and 
how to measure it, need not dispute all of 
Weber’s general definition. Our attempt here 
is to define power, and the occasions for its 
use, in a way that is particularly relevant 
` for community power research. First, we 
must assume that the study of community 
. power is most relevant in situations where 
there is concern over the distribution of 
scarce values. If they were not scarce, there 
would be no need to compete for them, and 
if they were not values, there would be 


| 


little interest in the competition. Of course, 
both the elitists and pluralists accept this 


view. Elitists assume that once you identify 


persons with reputations for power, or per- 
sons with important- positions in the com- 
munity, you are automatically dealing with 
the most salient community issues. Plural- 
ists are also accepting this view, for it be- 
comes their guiding theoretical justification 
for seeking out the most controversial com- 
munity issues. Thus, an acceptance of the 
view that power is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of scarce values leads elitists to 
look for individuals most identified with the 
values (e.g., prestige, wealth, position), and 
pluralists to look for issues that will “smoke 
out” those who seek to influence the dis- 
tribution process. 

Both deductions seem to miss an essential 
point. If power is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of scarce values in situations that 
affect large, heterogeneous segments of the 
community, then it would seem that no one 
person, through his personal qualities or the 
resources of his position, can be sufficiently 
instrumental in initiating or shaping the final 
outcome on any one or several issues. In 
other words, no one person commands all the 
resources sufficient for influencing or in- 
timidating others tc see things his way. 
Persons who influence decision-making, and 
are thus called powerful (whether in one 
issue or across many issues), must therefore 
draw upon the resources of others as well as 
their own in order to exercise their power. 
This may all seem quite obvious, for the 
elitists would point to the fact that when 
they identify economically dominant leaders 
in a community they are demonstrating that 
power does not reside in individuals but in 
institutional contexts: and the pluralists 
would point out that the fact that the re- 


sources necessary to shape a decision reside 


in many persons who Go not reappear across 
issues only provides support for their theo- 
retical position. We may then formulate a 
theoretical statement about a locus of en- 
during power to which both elitists and 
pluralists may subscribe; i.e., the resources 
relevant ito the existence of power are dis- 


1 For a systematic effort to deal with the concept 
of “resources” and to attempt measurement and 
hypothesis formulation, see Clark, 1968b, 57-67, 
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persed and reside in the interorganizational 
connections that may be mobilized m specific 
situations, particularly dealing with alloca- 
tions of scarce values. 

Measurement of power concentration, how- 
ever, has not been geared to finding such 
networks of organizational interconnections. 
Rather, measuring power concentration 
through the coincidence of individual names 
requires the elitists to invoke the dubious 
claims of “objective interests” (e.g., when 
all the reputationals are drawn from eco- 
nomic institutions). -Finding a coincidence 
of persons from economic organizations who 
have a reputation for power does not demon- 
strate the existence of a resource network 
that is activated on particular issues, Con- 
versely, not finding a coincidence of names 
among various decision protagonists does not 
necessarily indicate the absence of a resource 
network. To date, failure to demonstrate a 
resource network has only meant that in- 
dividuals, whether identified by economic 
position, by reputation’ for influence, or by 
activity in one or more community con- 
troversies have been the sole measure of 
power concentration. A network of power 
could not be found without first defining it 
and specifying the nature of its measurement. 

The elitist position that all issues will not 
be equally important or relevant to any per- 
son in the community is central to our own 
views on the existence of resource networks 
and their activation. We start with the prop- 
_ osition, stated earlier, that the resources of a 
number of persons are required to shape a 
policy decision and combine it with the view 
that issues are differentially salient. It is 
then possible that we will find (1) persons 
with quite dissimilar “objective” interests 
siding together on an issue and giving the 
appearance of dispersed power, or (2) the 
emergence of a different set of persons across 
issues, again giving the appearance of dis- 
persed power, or (3) the coexistence of the 
Same names or same institutional areas or 
reputational lists, giving the appearance of 
centralized power. What is clearly needed is 
the identification of a network of resources 
that can be drawn upon to shape community 
decisions, a measurement of the extent of 
involvement of those networks in decision- 
making, and a test of the identifiability of 
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persons involved in the network as reputa- 
tional leaders. | 

The focus on overlapping executive posi- 
tions has received limited attention in com- 
munity power research. Freeman ef al. 
(1963),.in a study comparing several ap- 
proaches to locating community leaders, de- 
velop a measure of “organizational participa- 


‘ tion” in which they sought to determine 


whether a leader’s reputation for leadership 
is a function of the organization in which he 
holds his formal position. Organizations were 
classified according to the degree of involve- 
ment of its employees in other community 
organizations. Their data indicate that the 


top reputed leaders head the organizations 


whose personnel are most active in com- 
munity affairs. While this is not the direct 
measure of overlapping positions that we are 
suggesting, it clearly indicates the importance _ 
of multiple organizational ties to community 
leadership.? 

A more recent examination of the im- 
portance of organizational ties by Freeman 
(1968) used factor analysis procedures to ` 
seek out “clusters” of organizations that had 
participated in the same community issues. 
An important finding revealed by these pro- 
cedures was that the clusters of organizations 
involved in the same issues (which appeared 
as factors) were not necessarily in the same . 
institutional areas. Freeman indicates that 
the notion oi interest groups that are entirely 
“commercial” or “industrial” is not borne out 
by the data. There is more diversity of “ob- 
jective” interests, underscoring the impor- 
tance of looking for “links” among organiza- 


tions that would not be revealed by 
common-sense groupings >f institutional 
types. 


A further finding by Freeman is that a 
comparison of the factor analyses on individ- 
ual and organizational participation in com- 


2 Blankenship, in Presthus (1364), looks at the 
way in which the overlapping directorships of a 
hospital board serve to increase the ability of the 
hospital to command needed resources |in the 
community. However, influentials and decision- 
making leaders are determined by other methods, 
and this use of overlapping cirectorships is re- 
stricted to a specific concern with hospital organi- 
zations and gives few clues tc how overlapping 
directorships are related to the structure of power 
in general. 
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munity issues reveals that organizational 
participation “links up” more ~issues into 
broader issue areas, while individual par- 
ticipation is more likely to give the impres- 
sion of a larger number of separate sets of 
issues without any connections among the 
issues. Such findings have important im- 
plications for the “issue approach” to com- 


munity power, which tends to look at issues ` 


as discrete phenomena defined by their “‘ob- 
jective” content. 

- By way of summary, it is our view that 
community organizations control such re- 
sources aS money, media, and jobs (see 
Clark, 1968b). Given the assumption that 
several organizations must combine resources 
to shape community decisions,- power re- 
sources must also reside in the interconnec- 
tions among organizations. An organization 
leader in a decision-making position auto- 
matically has some power within his organiza- 
tion. To the extent that the decisions of his 
organization affect the larger community, he 
has more extensive power, and when he is in 
a position to constrain the decisions of other 
organizations in the community by over- 
lapping membership, he has still moze power. 
And when he is part of a chain that inter- 
connects organizations of the community, 
then we have defined the organizational re- 
sources that he is able to call upon to block 
or promote, or to implement a matter of con- 
cern to the community. Thus the community 
banker who also sits on the executive boards 
of three other community organizations will 
occupy a more powerful situation than the 
banker who does not hold other executive 
positions. It is not the potency of the individ- 
. ual but the shape of the web (in wkich he is 
a node) which depicts the structure of endur- 
“ ihg community power. 

With this conception of how the resources 
of power are distributed, and how they are 
mobilized and brought to bear on community 
decision-making, the following propositions 
are offered for consideration. 

(1) There exists in communities a rela- 
tively small and clearly identifiable group of 
 interorganizational leaders, or persons who 
hold high executive (policy decision-making) 
positions in “many” organizations, 

_ (2) Organizational leaders, or persons who 
hold equally high positions in “few” orga- 
nizations, will be less often identified on an 
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actual community issue than will their 
counterpart interorganizational leaders. The 
two groups will also differ on hypothetical 
community issues but less so than on real 
issues. s 

(3) Interorganizational leaders will show 
greater value homophyly® and primary or 
social ties among themselves than will orga- 
nizational leaders. 

(4) Those interorganizational leaders who 
are part of the same resource network will 
be judged more powerful by their peers and 
will show the greatest value homophyly and 
most frequent social ties. 

Several conclusions concerning the struc- 
ture of community power are possible from 
this type of study. 

If a relatively small and identifiable group 
of interorganizational leaders is not found, 
we can say that there is the greatest pos- 
sibility that the community power is a shift- 
ing and amorphous thing. We will then 
examine the nature of the value similarity 
and structural ties. among the identified 
leaders to determine whether any other pat- 
tern of power exists. 

If interorganizational leaders are identified 
with interconnections which form a resource 
network (a closed circuit of interorganiza- 
tional ties) but they are not identified as 
reputational leaders or as actual influentials 
on a real community issue of substantial 
significance, then we can say that power is 
likely distributed according to the pluralistic 
model. | 

If interorganizational leaders are iden- 
tified and the same interorganizational re- 
source networks are found to consist of men 
who are both reputational leaders and actual 
leaders by virtue of actual issue participa- 
tion, and if they also reveal value homophyly 
and primary ties among themselves, then a 
ruling elite exists, 


DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


The setting for the study is a Midwestern 
community of 50,000 population, with a 
diversified economy and a large state uni- 


8 For a full discussion of the concept of homo- 
phyly, see Lazarsfeld and Merton (1954). The 
present usage refers to the tendency for people 
who are alike on some characteristic to share similar 
values, 
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versity. The general design includes four 
distinctive tasks: (1) to identify those 
people in decision-making positions m mul- 


tiple community organizations and those. 


with a decision-making position, in only one 
or in few such organizations; (2) to assess a 
sample of persons from both these groups to 
determine (a) reputations for power in the 
community, (b) actual participation as in- 
fluentials in community conflict, (c) value 
similarity, and (d) personal acquaintances 
among the interlocking and noninterlocking 
leaders; (3) to determine from the pattern 
of interlocking relationships whether any 
complete and closed networks of interrela- 
tionships can be found, thereby creating a 
resource network sample within the high 
interlock sample; and (4) given success of 
the third task, to examine whether members 
of the network(s) are even more value con- 
gruent, better known socially to one another, 
more often cited as reputational leaders and 
as key influentials in true community con- 
flict. 

The procedure is broken down into several 
phases to implement the above tasks. The 
first phase of the project was devoted to 
developing a list of all organizations in the 
community with ten or more employees or 
members, Using such available sources as 
Chamber of Commerce reports, annual re- 
views of business and commerce in local 
newspapers, the city directory, library list- 
ings of voluntary associations, and telephone 
directory, a list of 434 organizations was 
developed. The only departure from our 
criteria for inclusion is for lawyers. All law 

were Included in the organization list 
regardless of the number of employees; it 
was our feeling that lawyers might constitute 
an important link between organizations and 
we therefore did not wish to exclude them.* 

Grouping the organizations by institu- 
tional area indicated 44% in business (e.g., 
banks, manufacturing, commerce); 9%, gov- 
ernment; 12%, business associations and 


4 Although the inclusion of “solo” lawyers in 
our original list of organizations is a departure 
from our general criterion for inclusion, this ap- 
parently had little effect on the findings. All lawyers 
who were subsequently identified as leaders in the 
study were firm lawyers and would have been 
included in the original organizational sample in 
any event. 
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professions (e.g., law firms, medical and bar 
associations),; 8%, health and welfare; 14%, 
religion; 3% , labor; 2%, communications; 
3%, education; and 8%, voluntary associa- 
tions (e.g., Elks, Moose, Masons, etc.). 

For each organization, a list of persons in 
upper executive and decisian-making posi- 
tions was determined. In most organizations, 
high position was defined as president or 
vice-president (or their counterpart in school 
superintendent, head minister, owner of a 
business establishment), as well as governing 
boards such as trustees and directors of 
banks, manufacturing and ccmmercial firms, 
and deacons or elders of religious organiza- 
tions. In law firms, each lawyer was con- 
sidered to be a holder of a Ligh position. In 
most cases, the names of organizational 
executives (president, vice-president, board 


of directors} were obtained from the same _ 


sources used for the organizational list. 
These were supplemented by such profes- 
sional indices as: Who’s Wko in Commerce 
and Industry, Martindale & Hubbell Law 
Directory, Moodys Bank and Finance 
Manual, Moodys Industrials, Moodys 
Utilities Manual, Moodys Transportation 
Manual, Poors Register of Corporation 


Executives and Directors, etc. A combination: “*": 


of mail questionnaires and phone calls is 
used to obtain the names of governing bodies 
of religious organizations (e.g., elders, dea- 
cons, etc.), or the names of the officers of 
voluntary associations. A total of 1677 organ- 
izational leaders was obtained. The organ- 
izational list and, as a result, the leader list 
were least adequate in the religious organiza- 
tions and voluntary organizations; informa- 
tion on leaders was obtained for about one- 
half of the 71 organizations in these two 
areas. Data from business, industrial and.’ 
financial institutions, civic organizations, 
public officials and the University would be 
considered essentially complete. Within 
organizations our list tends toward inclusive- 
ness. If we were unable to determine the deci- 
sional authority of a particular position, we 
included the holder on our list. 

Each organization and organization leader 
was given a unique number, and a computer 
program. was developed which would generate 
a matrix of interorganizational connections. 
Of the 1677 leaders, 1368 (82%) held only 
one upper executive (decision-making level) 
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`- position; 208 leaders (12%) held high posi- 


Pn 


tions in two organizations; 75 leaders (4%) 
held high positions in three orgarizations; 


and 26 leaders (2%) held high positions in 


four or more organizations. These 26 were 
designated as interorganizational leaders 


' (IOL). In order to examine the importance 


. of interorganizational ties for community 


power, it was decided to “match” each of 
the 26 IOL’s with a person from the leader 
list who held high positions in only one to 
three organizations; they were designated as 


' organizational leaders (OL). Matching was 


on the basis of primary vocational identifica- 
tion. Thus, for each bank president, lawyer, 
realtor, or doctor that had four or more high 
organizational positions, we obtained a bank 
president, lawyer, realtor, and doctor who 
had at least one but not more than three 
high organizational positions. The ‘“match- 
ing” was usually done by randomly selecting 
from a stratum of eligible leaders with the 
same primary vocation and organization size 
as the counterpart IOL. In some cases the 
stratum consisted of only one person (e.g. 
two newspaper editors in the community; 
one was an IOL; the other, the matched OL), 
while in others there may have been as many 
as 60 corporation presidents in the stratum. 
The OL’s selected for matching were a 
stratified sample from the population af 
OL’s.5 

Thus, we obtained a list of 52 leaders, 


-half interorganizational and half arganiza- 


- tional, for interviewing. Each of the 52 re- 


ceived a letter describing the project, request- 
ing his cooperation, and indicating that he 
would be contacted by phone by a member 


5 Random sampling within strata (as with any 
method of stratification in sampling) may intro- 
duce bias in the representativeness of the final 
sample for the “at large” population. The complex 
stratification derives from our effort to find a 
suitable match for each individual IOL. The stratifi- 
cation procedure is corrected for organizational 
size and type and where a match could be found, 
for levels of positions within the organization. 
The final sample of OL’s is unrepresentativ2 of OL’s 


- in general, in that the former are more frequently 


leaders of higher rank, more frequently from large 
organizations and from commercial ‘organizations 
than the group of OL’s as a whole. This procedure 
apparently makes more difficult the test of our 
hypothesis, which purports to find difference be- 
tween the two samples. 
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of the project in order to make an appoint- 
ment‘for interview. All interviews were con- 
ducted by graduate students in sociology, 
social psychology, and administrative science. 
Of the 52, 42 cooperated and were inter- 
viewed: 20 IOL’s and 22 OL’s. Each inter- 
view lasted about one hour, and consisted of 
three main sections. The first section was 
devoted to general demographic character- 
istics of the leaders, their residence patterns 
in the community and state, and their level 
of genera] social participation in community 
affairs. 

The second section was devoted to measur- 
ing power: issue-specific power, both actual 
(in response to a real issue) and impugned 
(in response to hypothetical issues); gen- 
eralized power, in terms of freely generated 
names and in response to a predetermined 
list of names. The measures of power were 
obtained in two ways: (1) Issue-spectfic 
power. Respondents were presented with a 
recent community issue that had produced 
great public controversy and had involved 
many individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. The issue met the criterion of deal- 
ing with scarce resource allocation. Respond- 
ents were asked to describe the nature of 
their mvolvement in the issue, those most 
instrumental in bringing the issue to the com- 
munity’s attention, and those who held the 
decisive power in determining how the mat- 
ter was finally resolved. This reflected our 
attempt to measure actual power by recon- 
structing the perceptions of the issue held by 
our respondents. We also attempted to mea- 
sure the reputation for issue-specific power 
by presenting respondents with two hypo- 
thetical issues that might face the community 
in the near future and asking them to give 
the same information requested for the actual 
past issue. The hypothetical issues involved 
the establishment of a town-gown commis- 
sion to look into the matter of discrimination 
in off-campus housing and whether a “black 
list” of home owners who discriminate should 
be published; it also involved the decision 
as to whether or not to establish a Federal 
Job Corps Center in the community. (2) 
Reputational power. Respondents were frst 
asked to provide the names of ten persons 
“most influential in initiating, supporting, 
and shaping policy decisions which have the 
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most effect on the community as a whole.” 
This was used to see whether a freely gen- 
erated list of names would be consistent 
with the names generated by the organiza- 
tional procedures. The other measure of 
reputational power was obtained by giving 
the respondents a list of the 52 leaders gen- 
erated as described earlier (which included 
the name of each respondent) and asking 
them to rank the ten most influential and 
powerful persons on the list. They were also 
asked to indicate the basis of their familiar- 
ity with each of the 52 persons, including 
business dealings, personal friendships, 
knowledge by reputation only, and no knowl- 
edge. 

The third section was devoted to the re- 
spondents attitudes on matters of local and 
national policy including taxes, military 
expenditures, civil rights legislation, federal 
intervention in community life, and censor- 
ship. Subjects responded here by indicating 
agreement with items on a six point Likert- 
type scale. 

In the fourth and final section respondents 
were presented with a list of names of the 34 
community organizations having the greatest 
number of overlapping members (this is the 
organizational counterpart to our procedure 
for measuring IOL’s) and were asked to rate 
each organization on a seven-point scale of 
“influence in initiating, supporting or shaping 
actions which have the most effect in the 
community.” 

The procedures described so far indicate 
how matched groups of OL’s and IOL’s (men 
with multiple executive affiliations) were 
identified and compared on reputed power, 
` actual decision involvement, attitudes, and 
social affiliations. The method calls for still 
further selection from among the IOL’s, those 
with greatest power in accord with findings 
from the interview data. This latter group is 
then examined to see whether it meets cri- 
teria specified for a closed resource network 
of organizational interconnections, of social 
interconnections and a high compatibility of 
values. The criteria for determining such re- 
source networks will be described in the find- 
ings. 

The basic analyses in this paper consist of 
a comparison of interorganizational and or- 
ganizational leaders on the measure of power, 
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value homophyly, and primary ties. A similar 
comparison will be conducted for those inter- 
organizational leaders implicated in a com- 
mon resource network, and those interorgani- 
zational leaders who are not involved in a 


clear network of interconnecting organiza- 
tions. 


ANALYSIS 


The original sample of 26 IOL’s and 26 
matched OL’s included men whose primary 
occupations are as follows: lawyers, 14; 
bankers, 12; industrialists, 10; city officials, 
4; realtors, 4; school officials, 4; physicians, 
2; media owners, 2; making a total of 52 
leaders (26 each of OL’s and IOL’s). 

In their general descriptive characteristics, 
little difference is seen between the JOL’s’and 
the OL’s. About one-third of each group 
were born in the community studied, with al- 
most another one-half born in the same state 
but outside the community. Long-time resi- 
dence in the community is also a shared 
characteristic, median years of residence is 
about 21.0, with only two of the IOL’s and 
three OL’s residing in the community fewer 
than ten years. Over three-fourths of each 
group completed college, with a sizable num- 
ber having completed postgraduate work. 
The IOL’s appear to be slightly younger than 
the OL’s, with the former having a median 
age of 47.3 and the latter 52.5. Thus the two 
groups of leaders are at least similar on their 
occupations, age, education, area of birth, 
and length of residence in the community. 

Let us now turn to the hypotheses. The 
first hypothesis is the essential starting point 
in the theory. It states that an examination 
of organizations and their leaders will reveal 
a clearly identifiable group of IOL’s who hold 
high executive positions in a number of or- 
zanizations. From our basic lists of 434 or- 
ganizations and 1677 organizational leaders, 


we found only 26 persons who held high ex- | 


ecutive positions in four or more organiza- 
tions. This represents fewer than 2% of all 
the leaders and suggests that such overlap- 
ping organizational ties are sufficiently rare 
as to be easily identified. The central ques- 
tion now is whether these interorganizational 
ties are related to the power structure of the 
community. 
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The second hypothesis predicted -hat 
IOL’s would be more likely to be identifed 
as influential in both a general reputational 
and actual issue sense than would be CL’s. 
The same difference between the IOL’s and 
OL’s should appear, but not as strongly, in 
being chosen as influential in hypothe-ical 
community issues. The procedures used tc de- 
termine who is influential, and the order in 
which these procedures are used, are crilical 
for understanding the findings. The first con- 


dition presented to the respondents deals with | 


their recollection of those persons who actu- 
ally exerted the major influence during an 
important prior issue in the community and, 
thus, is expected to come closest to meastring 
actual power. The second and third ccndi- 
tions presented the respondents wita twc hy- 
pothetical issues and asked them to ind:cate 
who would be involved in a decisive way. The 
fourth requested the respondents to prcvide 
names of persons who had a general reputa- 
tion for influence and power. In eech oZ the 
four conditions the respondents are generat- 
ing names without any knowledze oł an 
established list of IOL’s and OL's that is 
used later in the interview. Thus, we are in 
effect determining whether research method- 
ologies that request freely generated names of 
persons with reputations for power will re- 
produce the names obtained by cur proce- 
dures of interorganizational connections. In 
addition, we will know whether actual power, 
hypothetical issue power, or a general reputa- 
tion for power most closely approximates the 
procedures used in the present paver to de- 
termine individuals with multiple organiza- 
tional ties, 

Table 1 shows the basic information pro- 
vided by IOL’s and OL’s when they were 
asked to provide the names of persons in- 
volved'in a past issue, persons who might be 
involved in two hypothetical issues, anc per- 
‘sons who had a general reputation for power. 
The names that were produced in the :nter- 
views are classified according to whether the 
` person named .is an IJOL or OL or some 
other person in the community. Thus, we can 
determine several things from these data: 
Are IOL’s more likely to be named as com- 
munity influentials than OL’s? When our 
two groups of leaders are given an oppor- 
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tunity to generate freely the names of com- 
munity influentials, do they restrict their 
choices to persons who are IOL’s (and 
OL’s), or do they choose outside of these 
categories? 

For each power condition in Table 1, the 
data provided include the total number of 
names offered by respondents, the total num- 
ber of different persons named by the 
respondents, and the ratio of choices to per- 
sons. This ratio gives some idea of the dis- 
persion or concentration of choices for the 
same persons. It can be seen, in Table 1, first 
of all, that IOL’s are more likely to be identi- 
fied as influentials than OL’s across all four 
power conditions. The differences are espe- 
cially pronounced for the actual issue con- 
dition and for the general reputation for 
power. The differences between OL’s and 
IOL’s are significant beyond the .001 level 
(chi square) for actual issue (Item 1) and 
for general reputation (Item 4), beyond the 
.005 level for the first hypothetical issue 
(Item 2), and not statistically significant 
for Item 3. The IOL respondents tend to 
produce more names from within their own 
category than do the OL respondents. If we 
take the number of names-generated as some 
rough index of familiarity with the issues and 
with the total pool of community influentials, 
then we would suggest that the IOL’s seem 
more knowledgeable on such matters than do 
the OL’s. 

It is also clear from Table 1 that both 
groups of respondents are quite likely to se- 
lect as influential persons other than those 
from the two leader groups. This might seem 
to be contrary to our view that the IOL’s 
are most likely to be named as influentials, 
since our respondents, when given an oppor- 
tunity to generate names freely, are inclined 
to name many other than IOL’s as influen- 
tials. Yet, when we consider that our cate- 
gories of IOL’s and OL’s have a very re- 
stricted limit to the persons that can be 
named (26 in each group), and the “other” 
category is only restricted by the limits of the 
total community population, the difference 
between the choices given to IOL’s and to 
“others” is not as great as it might appear. 
Moreover, when we look at the ratio of choices 
to persons, it is clear that when IOL’s are 
named as influential the choices tend to be 
concentrated on a few unique persons, 
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Table 1. 


Pitexougadisarionsl Leaders (IOL) and Organizational Leaders (OL) 


Choices of Influentials on Actual Issues, Hypothetical Issues and . 


General Reputation for Power. 


IOL (N#29Q) 


Issue Condit. § 
Selected Influen- 
tial: Persons 


Total 
- Persons 


Total 
Choices 


Actual Issue 
TOL 
OL 
Others 


Hypothet. Issue 
(Town-Gown Comm.) 


IOL - 
OL 
Others 


Hypothet. ‘Issue 
(Job Corps Ctr.) 


IOL 
OL 
Others 


Gen. Reputation 
for Power 


IOL 
OL 
Others 


*Ratio of: choices to persons. 


whereas when “others” are named, the choices 
are clearly less concentrated on the same per- 
sons. For example, in the case of the actual 
past issue, IOL’s mentioned 39 names of 
other IOL’s as involved in the issue, with 
these 39 names representing only nine dif- 
ferent persons, whereas the 77 names men- 
tioned by IOL’s who were “others” involved 
in the issue represented 36 different persons.° 

Another way of looking at the proclivity of 
our respondents to listing the IOL’s among 
their choices of powerful persons is to ex- 


8 Further data analysis by Leif (1970) indicates 
that many of the persons classified as “others” had 
significant organizational ties with IOL’s and OL’s. 
This would suggest that the “others” are not neces- 
sarily independent centers of influence in the 
community. 
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OL (N=22) 
Total Total 

Choices Persons C/P* 
15 6 2.5 
3 3 1.0 
55 30 1.8 
9 5 1.8 

3 3 1.0 
60 35 1.7 
6 3 2.0 

5 5 1.0 
59 41 1.7 
- 42 10 4.2 
6 4 1.5 
83 48 TT 


amine the probability of any single individual 
within the categories: IOL, OL, or “other” 
on our respondents’ lists. Looking under 
General Reputation for Power (Table 1), 
which generated the largest number of names 
in every category, our 42 respondents listed 
the names of the 26 IOL’s $9 times. An in- 
dividual IOL, therefore, had 3.8 chances of 
being named. An OL had only .3 chance of. 
being named or less than one tenth the like- 
lihood of an IOL. The “other” category is 
theoretically open to the ertire population 
of the community. Even if we restrict this 
to the more realistic figure ož 1,677 decision 
level personnel found in our original list of 
organizational leaders, the likelihood of 
choice for an “other” was less than .09. 
And if we were to restrict this analysis to 
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data from the 20 JOL respondents rather 
' than to the entire group interviewed, the lke- 
lihood of naming any given individual in the 
OL or “other” categories as powerful be- 
comes truly negligible. 

‘It should also be noted that differences 
across the four power conditions are corsis- 
tent with our expectations. The IOL’s are 
most likely to stand out as influentials on 
the actual past issue and the general reputa- 
tion for power. The two hypothetical issues 
produce a much smaller number of absolute 
choices for IOL’s, as well as a conc2ntration 
of choices (the C/P ratio) that is no different 
from that of OL’s or “others.” Given the 
fact that these power conditions were dis- 
cussed in the interview in the same order in 
which they appear in the table, it is clear 
that a “halo” effect contributing to repeti- 
tion of the same persons could not account 
' for the difference, or for the tendency by 
respondents who were IOL’s always selecting 
IOL’s whether for real or hypothetical issues. 
From a methodological point of view, these 
data would question the utility of using hy- 
pothetical issues to locate community influ- 
entials and would suggest that reputational 
procedures for locating influentials tend to 
be more inclusive than actual issue analysis 
when it comes to identifying persons with 
interorganizational connections. All of the 
IOL’s named as influential on the actual 
issue were also named as influential on the 
general reputation for power. It may very 
well be that a general reputation for power 
is in a sense a summary recollection of those 
persons most involved in recent, salient com- 
munity issues. 

The data presented in Table 1, therefore, 
do provide support for the second hypothesis 
which predicted that IOL’s would be more 
often identified as influential than OL’s, and 
that. differences between the two groups of 
leaders would be smaller for the hypothetical 
issues than for the actual issue or the general 
reputation for power. 


Organizational Ties and Value Homophyly 


The third hypothesis is concerned with the 
extent to which the two groups of leaders 
share similar “world views” and the extent to 
which they constitute a group in the sense 
of social ties. The prediction is that IOL’s 
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will reveal greater value homophyly, as indi- 
cated by their responses to selected attitude 
items, and will have more social ties among 
themselves than will OL’s. The main theoret- 
ical implication of this hypothesis is that if 
persons who are involved in overlapping 
organizational ties have similar value per- 
spectives and shared social ties, it is more 
plausible to see specific individuals as inter- 
changeable with respect to whether the same 
“interests” are being represented on a par- 
ticular community issue. To move beyond 
the identification of leaders to the identifica- 
tion of their common views and common ties 
is essential if we are to obtain a more critical 
test of the pluralist and elitist views of 
power and greater clarity in our understand- 
ing of the distinction between leaders and 
ruling elites (Danzger, 1964:711). 

IOL’s and OL’s indicated their degree of 
agreement with 11 opinion items and one 
pair of statements describing the way de- 
cisions are made in the community. The 
opinion items were designed to cover issues 
that have some bearing on matters that might 
be directly or indirectly related to the com- 
munity. The roles of the federal government 
in health and welfare, taxation, segregation, 
and the university are opinion areas that are 
not very far removed from matters on which 
our leaders may have to make decisions, both 
private and public. The respondents answered 
the 11 opinion items on a six-point Likert- 
type scale, ranging from “agree completely” 
to “disagree completely.” The statements 
describing how decisions are made in the 
community consist of an elitist and pluralist 
description.” 

We set an arbitrary proportion of at least 
two-thirds of the IOL’s or OL’s showing 
agreement (or disagreement) with an opinion 
item as our index of homophyly. Four items 
reveal no difference between the IOL’s and 
OL’s and no homophyly on the opinion; and 
one item shows no difference between the 
leaders but homophyly for both of them. Five 
of the opinion items show greater value 
homophyly for the IOL’s, and one other falls 
just short of criterion with 65% agreement 
among IOL’s. Only one item shows greater 
homophyly for the OL’s. Finally, on the 


T The elitist and pluralist descriptions of the com- . 


munity were taken from Form and Miller (1960). 
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statement describing how decisions are made 
in the community, the IOL’s are more likely 
to agree with the elitist description, but 
neither group shows over two-thirds agree- 
ment on the description (although the OL’s 
came close to two-thirds agreement on the 
pluralist description). These data indicate 
that there is some support for the third hy- 
pothesis. (Data are not shown, but are avail- 
able upon request.) 

Although the differences between IOL’s 
and OL’s on value homophyly are not as 
sharp as they could be, there does tend to be 
more value agreement among the IOL’s. 
What must be realized here is that any dif- 
ference found between these two groups is 
remarkable considering the basis of selection. 
The test of the hypothesis requires that a 
banker, a lawyer, a newsman, a doctor, etc., 
be more in agreement with each other than 
with another matched set of organizational 
decision-makers representing precisely the 
same spread of vocations. It is interesting to 
note also that where differences between OL’s 
and IOL’s do exist, the pattern is for the 
IOL’s to be the less conservative group. This 
may be seen in items dealing with integration, 
tax expenditures and social responsibility 
toward the disadvantaged. Thus, the people 
who have more interorganizational ties and 
are judged more powerful, now appear to 
resemble the image of a Rockefeller more 
than a Taft in their attitudes. 

The question of the extent of social ties 
among IOL’s and OL’s is another aspect of 
the third hypothesis. Each respondent was 
presented with a list containing the 52 names 
of the IOL’s and the matching OL’s and were 
asked to (1) rank order the ten persons most 
influential and powerful in shaping commu- 
nity decisions and (2) indicate the nature of 
their own social and business ties with each 
of the 52 persons on the list. Table 2 con- 
tains the data on the social and business ties 
within and between the IOL’s and OL’s. The 
ties are shown for all the leaders irrespective 
of whether they were ranked as powerful, and 
for ranked leaders only. Differences between 
IOL’s and OL’s on the nature of their ties 
with all leaders are virtually nonexistent 
(comparison of Columns 1 and 3). Respon- 
dents from both groups claimed to have more 
socia] ties and more business ties with per- 
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sons from the IOL list. However, when indi- 
cating the nature of their ties with persons 
whom they ranked as powerful, it is clear 
that IOL’s have substantially more social ties 
with persons they ranked as powerful 
(whether IOL’s or OL’s) than did the OL’s 
(comparison of Columns 2 and 4). Fifty-four 
percent of the IOL’s had social ties with . 
other IOL’s who were ranked as powerful, 
as compared to 41% of the OL’s who had 
social ties with IOL’s. Similarly, 50% of the - 
IOL’s had social ties with OL’s who were 
ranked as powerful, as compared to 36% of 
the OL’s who had social ties with other OL’s. 

To summarize these data, we might say 
that an IOL is more likely to be claimed as 
a social friend and as a business acquain- 
tance by IOL and OL alike. The IOL is more 
likely than the OL to have numbered among ' 
his acquaintances other IOL’s and particu- 
larly those leaders whom he regards as power- 
ful in the community. 









Table 2. Social § Business Ties among 
IGL and OL. 
IOL (N=20) OL (N=22) 
All Ranked] All Ranked 
IOL Ties: 
Social, 
Social §& 41.1% 
Business 
Bus. Only 46.2 
Reputa- 
tion Only 11.4 
Do Not 
Know 1.3 
Total (158) 
OL Ties: 
Social, 
Social § 36.1% 
Business 
Bus. Only 41.7 
Reputa~ : 
tion Only 16.7 
Do Not 
Know 27.5 °> 4.2 30.2 5.6 
Total (480) (48) (441) (36) 
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We would conclude, therefore, that there 
is general support for the third hypothesis in 
that IOL’s are more likely to be socially con- 
nected and more inclined to share similar 
opinions on selected social issues than the 
OL’s. It is also quite clear from the data, 
‘however, that the 26 IOL’s do not in any 
sense constitute a single social group sharing 
common ideas and having common social 
ties; typically, IOL’s have social ties with 
only about one-half of the other IOL’s. 

What must also be noted is the quite im- 
pressive degree of social and business ties 
among the interorganizational leaders. The 
fact that over 90% of the IOL’s had social 
or business ties with other IOL’s might be 
interpreted as an artifact of the methodology 
since they are selected on the basis of over- 
lapping organizational ties. Yet this method- 
ology does not mean that both social and 
business ties occur or that these ties must 
necessarily take place among the IOL’s. 
Moreover, the fact that some 87% of the 
OL’s have social or business ties with IOL’s 
cannot be an artifact of the classification 
system since OL’s are not persons with exten- 
sive interorganizational connections. The 
rather extensive connections of IOL’s with 
other IOL’s and OL’s are much greater than 
expected. Whether these connections indi- 
cate that there exists a small interconnected 
' group of community leaders with common in- 
terests and values—in short, a ruling elite— 
is the subject of the next section. 


Interorgantzational Ties, Resource 
Networks and Ruling Elites 


So far the data have demonstrated that 
multiple interorganizational ties are some- 
what related to coincidence of values, and to 
concentration of acquaintances from within 
that broader class of persons with at least 
one executive level position somewhere in the 
community. Most important, interorganiza- 
tional ties are related to community power 
as measured either by reputation or by par- 
ticipation as an influential in an actual de- 
cision. All this is consistent with the hypothe- 
sis that a relatively small and homogenous 
elite control the effective power in dealing 
with major policy issues for this community. 
Yet, these data by themselves would not rule 

out a limited pluralism in which the most 
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powerful interorganizational figures were 
aligned in several distinguishable subgroup- 
ings of friendship, values and/or organiza- 
tional affiliations. In this section, therefore, 
we shall be dealing mainly with the IOL’s, 
attempting to determine whether those JOL’s 
identified as most powerful are also in the 
same resource networks -i.e., holding high 
executive positions in the same organiza- 
tions) and reveal considerable homophyly 
and social ties. The fourth hypothesis pre- 
dicted that IOL’s in the same resource net- 
work would show the greatest homophyly and 
the greatest frequency in interlocking social 
ties. Thus, if IOL*s in the same resource net- 
work are identified as having actual or 
reputational power, and if they have similar 
opinions and close social ties, then the data 
would suggest the existence of a ruling elite 
in the community. 

It was found earlier (Table 1) that IOL’s 
were much more likely to have been involved 
in an actual (past) community issue and to 
be identified as having a general reputation 
for power than were OL’s. These data were 
obtained as freely generated names rather 
than in response to specific lists of names. 
However, the same pattern is found even 
when respondents are given a list of names 
to classify concerning community power. 
Each of the IOL’s and OL’s interviewed was 
shown a list containing 52 names of IOL’s 
and OL’s (including the respondent) and was 
asked to rank the ten persons most influential 
and powerful in shaping community de- 
cisions. The persons ranked as powerful were 
mainly IOL’s. When IOL’s did the ranking, 
75.5% of their choices were other IOL’s, and 
when OL’s did the ranking, 76.5% of their 
choices were IOL’s. Listed below are the 
names of the ten persons receiving the most 
choices along with the number of choices 
received and their average rank order. (All 
are IOL’s) .8 


8 The OL’s were excluded from analysis at this 
point because we felt that the prior analysis had 
clearly indicated that it was the IOL’s that are 
most relevant for our discussion of power. How- 
ever, even if the OL’s were included in the analysis 
at this point to see if any of them would be 
selected, only one OL received enough choices (8) 
to qualify. Moreover, the mean rank of his eight 
choices was 8.5, which is lower than any of the 
ten IOL’s in the analysis, 
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Name. Choices- x rank Position 
Selton 19 253. Bank President 
Moore 18 2.8 Bank President 
Patton 17 5.1 Elected City Official 
Bessel 16 4.7 President-Industrial Firm 
Nance 16 6.0 School System Official 
Belton 12 4.1 President-Industrial Firm 
Delk 8 6.5 Bank Vice-President 
Webb 7 1 Lawyer 
Perth 7 y, Treasurer-Industrial Firm 
Cater 7 7.4 Vice-Presidenz, Industrial Firm 


Thus, of the possible 19 choices that an 
IOL could receive (each IOL was asked to 
exclude himself from the ranking), Selton, 
for example, received 19, with a mean rank 
of a little over two. In general, the first five 
names are similar on the number of choices 
received, but quite different on the general 
power ranking associated with those choices. 
Throughout the remainder of the paper we 
will refer to these ten persons ranked by their 
peers as the most powerful men in this com- 
munity, as interorganizational reputational 
leaders (TORL). 

Given the fact that a group of 26 persons 
with multiple organizational ties (IOL’s) 
were found and that respondents were asked 
to rank the names of community figures, 
some ten most reputedly powerful inter- 
organizational leaders were likely to be dis- 
covered. But critical to our conception of 
what elitist theory requires is the detection 
of a unified network of organizational ties 
which constitute a power resource to be uti- 
lized whenever a major policy decision arises. 
To do so we must describe criteria for de- 
termining the existence of the network itself; 
only then can we independently list the in- 
dividuals who provide the interconnecting 
nodes and check to see the degree of overlap 
with the list of powerful IORL’s already 
identified. 

Our criteria for a network follow from the 
theory of power presented earlier. It was sug- 
gested that the power to shape significant 
community decisions resides in a number of 
organizations, each containing some of the 
resources required to initiate influence or con- 
strain decisions; when the resources of these 
organizations are combined, they can be in- 
strumental and most likely decisive in shap- 
ing decisions. It was also suggested that these 
resource networks could be identified through 
the overlapping executive positions held by 


the same person in two or more organizations. 
The person in the overlapping position is the 
link between organizations, and the mobilizer 
of the resources of those orgenizations. Oper- 


ationally, a tie exists between organizations | 


if they share even a single person as executive 
in both organizations. If the connecting in- 
dividual is an IOL, this may be called a re- 
source tte. The network emanates outward 
with ties from some arbitrarily selected or- 
ganization which has multiple (at least three) 
IOL’s among its decision-making level, the 
organizational affiliations of these IOL’s pro- 
viding the first remove from the center. The 
starting organization is linked to other organ- 
izations through further żies among the IOL’s 
of the neighboring organizations. The system 
is closed in that no organization is related to 
the network by ties with only one other 
organization; rather, each organization 
serves, through its IOL resource ties, asa 
step between two or more other organizations 
in the system. To specify further, the closed 
or inbred nature of the hypothesized network 
is that every organization represented within 
it should be tied to every other organization 
in the network. The ties are either first order, 
i.e., the two organizations share an. IOL; or 
second order, i.e., both organizations are 
linked through IOL’s to a ccmmon third or- 
ganization. No further removes are permitted 
within the hypothetical resource network. In 
operational terms, a resource network exists 
when (1) three or more IOL’s share execu- 
tive positions on the same organization, and 
(2) these are also linked tc each other by 
one or more other organizational ties, and 
(3) in such a fashion that the network is 


“closed” in the sense that all persons are di- - 
rectly linked to each other bv first or second — 


order connections.® 


® These operational criteria for a resource net- 
work are in part arbitrary and reflect very stringent 
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Plotting a resource network begirs with a 
matrix with the IOL’s on one axis and the 
organizations in which they hold overlapping 
executive positions on the other axis. From 
the matrix we can determine which organiza- 
tions have persons in overlapping executive 
positions. Following our operational criteria 
for a network, there are ten organizations 
which have three or more JOL’s holding over- 


lapping positions.1° The direct and indirect’ 


‘links of the persons involved in each of the 
ten potential resource networks have been 
graphically plotted to see whether those cri- 
teria in our operational definition of a re- 
source network are present. 

Diagramming the interorganizational links 
revealed that eight of the ten organizations 
did not produce a complete resource network. 
The two organizations that did produce a 
complete resource network are shown in Fig- 
ure 1, The circles contain the names of the 
' JOL’s, and a line between circles shows an 
overlapping executive position in the organi- 
zation associated with each letter (see Foot- 
note 10 for the specific organizations repre- 
sented by the letters). 


standards for a ruling elite-type network. Witb the 
restriction to first and second order ties, no organi- 
zation in the network is without a decisicn-making 
member either directly in each other’s organization 
or indirectly through a shared member in a “third” 
organization also in the network. For example, we 
did not seek out interconnections beyond second- 
order ties, although third and fourth-order ties 
might have also revealed a closed resource network. 
This, however, would have expanded the network 
to perhaps 30 or 40 or more persons, which would 
have made little sense from the point ol view of 
obtaining an actual, functioning resource network. 
Some members of such a network would be third 
or fourth order removed from the organizational 
affiliations of other members, leaving less basis 
for sharing the same degree of concern over or- 
ganizational interests. There is also no firm theo- 
retical reason why the network must necessarily 
be “closed.” This criterion was established without 
the knowledge that a closed network would be 
found. If one had not been found, we would have 
looked at networks that were almost closed. The 
more closed a network, the more its members are 
likely to be interdependent, thereby adding to com- 
mon interests and coordinated actions. 

10 The ten organizations with identifying letters 
are: D-advisory commission to city government; 
E, M, P-bank; G, J-welfare organization; L-volun- 
tary association; F, Q-hospital board; S-educational 
board; T-voluntary association; U-educational 
board; N, V-industrial firm. 
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Figure 1 shows the plot of the complete 
resource network generated from Organiza- 
tion S. This network does not contain the 
overlaps of Organizations D, G, J, and L. It 
does contain the overlaps of Organizations E, 
M, Q, T and U. It should be noted that the 
same resource network could also be gener- 
ated by starting from Organization Q, but 
not from Organizations E, M, T, or U. Thus, 
to be contained in a resource network as an 
independent organizational overlap of at least 
three persons does not mean that the same 
resource network could be generated. It is 
not clear what this means for our theoretical 
view of power. It could mean that the execu- 
tive overlaps of Organizations S and Q are 
equivalent power centers in that they can 
activate the same resource network through 
the persons holding overlapping positions. 

It can be seen from Figure 1 that the over- 


-lapping executive positions of Nance, Delk, 


Webb and Moore produce secondary overlap- 
ping executive positions that are in turn inter- 
related and “feed back” into a self-contained 
network of overlapping ties rather than con- 


tinuing to expand outward and resist 


“closure.” The three criteria of the opera- 
tional definition of a resource network are 
clearly met. It should be remembered that 
this obtained resource network of eleven per- 
sons bound together by ties emanating from 
their holding executive positions in six organi- 
zations is the result of a procedure that 
started with 1677 persons holding high execu- 
tive positions in 434 organizations in the 
community. 

We can now return to the interorganiza- 
tional reputation leaders (IORL) isolated 
earlier, and to an examination of the fourth 
hypothesis concerning the existence of a rul- 
ing elite. The questions we are concerned 
with are whether reputational leaders are 
drawn from the same resource network and 
whether they reveal the greatest homophyly 
and social ties, 

Eight of the top ten IORL’s isolated earlier 
are found as members of the resource net- 
work described in Figure 1. The primary 
occupational roles of these eight IORL’s in 
the same resource network include: three 
bank executives, three, industrialists, one ed- 
ucator, and one lawyer, The three persons in 
the resource network who are not IORL’s 
(Walt, Weston, and Reid) are a bank exec- 
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Bessel 


Belton 


Ficure 1. Compete Resource NETWORK GENERATED From OVERLAPS IN OPOANIZATION “S” 


utive, an insurance agent and the president of 
an industrial firm. Within the framework of 
our theory, then, we have (1) identified an 
existing resource network in the community 
that can be mobilized to shape decisions in 
the community, and (2) found that there is 
a high degree of correspondence between per- 
sons involved'in the resource network and 
persons identified as IORL’s. The final con- 
cern now is to see whether these IORL’s in 
the same resource network think differently 
about community-related questions and 
whether they do form a distinct social group. 

TORL’s in the same resource network were 
compared with IOL’s who are not in a com- 
mon network on the same twelve opinion 
items described earlier. What we have done 
in effect is to take the 20 IOL’s and divide 
them into one group of eight IORL’s in a 
common resource network and the remaining 
twelve IOL’s in another group. Although the 
numbers are quite small, it is clear that the 
IORL’s in the same resource network show 
even greater opinion homophyly than the 
IOL’s. I[ORL’s in the same resource network 
had opinion homophyly on ten of the twelve 


items, as compared to five items for the 
IOL’s. (Data not shown). When we contrast 
these differences between IORL’s and IOL’s, 
with those obtained earlier when contrasting 
IOL’s and OL’s, it appears that opinion 
homophyly increases as one moves from OL 
to IOL, to IORL in a common resource net- 
work. 

Finally we can look at the nature of the 
social ties among JORL’s in a common re- 
source network. As previously noted in Table 
2, about one-half of the IOL’s had social ties. 
with the other JOL’s whom they ranked as 
powerful in the community. When we ex- 
amine the IORL’s we find that virtually 
every person sees every other person so-. 
cially (data not shown). An eight by eight ~ 
matrix of IORL’s in a common resource net- 
work contains 56 possible chooser-chosen 
patterns concerning social ties (this excludes 
the diagonal cells). Fifty-three of these cells 
are filled with a social tie, indicating that . 
virtually every one of the eight IORL’s is 
connected with every other JORL in a single 
social grouping. 

. These findings on opinion homophyly and 
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social ties among JORL’s in a common re- 
source network support Hypothesis Four and 
provide additional evidence in connection 
- with our theory of power. As far as their in- 
‘dividual and group values and allegiances are 
. concerned, members of common resource net- 
works may in fact be viewed as “‘interchange- 
able” in the parts they play in shaping com- 
munity decisions, The evidence demcnstrates 
that the question of elitist or pluralist power 
structure can only be answered in terms of 
the involvement of resource networks, and 
not individuals, in specific decision-making 
situations. 


Summary and Conclustons 


An examination of elitist and pluralist re- 

search and theory indicates that neither is 
completely adequate in its theoretical views 
on power, and that both are heavily depen- 
dent upon measuring power through individ- 
uals rather than groups. The present paper 
has attempted to look at power in terms of 
interorganizational ties which result in the 
creation of resource networks which can be 
mobilized and brought to bear upon partic- 
ular community issues. These resource net- 
works can be identified through the overlap- 
ping executive positions held by persons in 
_ different organizations. 
_ Persons holding executive positions in 
' many organizations (i.e., interorganizational 
leaders) are more likely than a “matched” 
set of persons with few overlapping positions 
(i.e., organizational leaders) to (1) be identi- 
fied as involved in past community issues of 
major proportions; (2) be identified as hav- 
ing a general reputation for power; (3) be 
similar in their views on community issues; 
(4) see each other socially; and (5) be 
identified as powerful from sociometric power 
choices. 

The isolation of a resource network among 
_ community organizations indicates that this 
network quite closely coincides with the in- 
_terorganizational leaders with greatest re- 
puted power (IORL). These persons are, in 
turn, found to show the most marked opinion 
homophyly and to constitute a distinct social 
group. 

The procedures used in this study allow us 
to test for the existence of a ruling elite in 
community power structure which, we main- 


tain, could not be determined within the 


‘framework of existing elitist. and pluralist 


theory. This study of a relatively small Mid- 
western community (50,000 population) re- 
veals the existence of a smal] ruling elite who 
have actual power, common interests, and 
definite social ties. It is further hypothesized 
that although this power elite is not neces- 
sarily interested or involved in every com- 
munity decision, when its common values or 
interests are at stake, it has at its disposal a 
power resource in the form of ties to the de- 
cision-makers of community organizations. In 
a genuine conflict over major policy, this 
elite alone is party to this reserve of organ- 
ized activity and resources necessary to as- 
sure an outcome favorable to its interests. 
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AUTHORITY AND CONTROVERSIAL POLICY: 
THE CHURCHES AND CIVIL RIGHTS * ? 


James R. Woop 
Indiana University 


American Sociological Review 1970, Vol. 35 (December) :1057-~1069 


Leader authority can become the crucial determinant of policy control when members roused 
from their apathy employ their power resources against policymakers. Leaders are more 
likely to press for controversial policy when they have formal authority insulating them 


from member revolt. 


Data from 28 major religious bodies support the hypothesis that strength of policy in the 


highly controversial area of racial integration varies directly with degree of leader authority. 
The association between policy strength and polity appears even when theology, regional 
membership, and size are held constant. Furthermore, that relationship ts strongest in those 
circumstances (fundamentalism, Southern membership, and small size) where aa 
policy would appear to make policymakers most vulnerable. 


HIS paper examines the role of author- 
-ity in the control of controversial 
policy. The significance of authority 
(formally legitimated power) in the control 
of organizational policy may be obscured by 
member apathy which allows organizational 
leaders to exercise more control over policy 
than anticipated by the formal structure of 
the organization. Michels (1962:88) ob- 


* A shorter version of this paper was read at 
the Annual Meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Atlanta, Georgia, April, 1970. I am grate- 
ful to Elton F. Jackson, James L. Price, James D. 
Thompson, Mayer N. Zald, and Samuel A. Mueller 
for helpful comments on earlier drafts of the paper. 


served: “the majority is really delighted to 
find persons who will take the trouble to 


look after its affairs.” The general indiffer- — 


ence of the membership often makes it neces- 
sary for the active minority to determine 
policy (Barber, 1950:491). In documenting 
the role of apathy in the political parties of 
his day, Michels might have given it even 
more emphasis had he not seen apathy inter- 
twined with another source of leader strength 
—“‘the Incompetence of the masses.” He 
referred to the inequality between leaders 
and the rank and file in certain educational 
and political resources derived from their 
positions in society. But members of many 
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organizations today . have resources with 
which to counter their leaders (and which 
_would enable them.to become leaders them- 
selves). Since it is the principal reason that 
, members seldom use their resourc2s to in- 
fluence organizational policy, member apathy 
is an important element in leader control. 

The prevalence of apathy and the result- 
~ ing control of policy by organizational lead- 
ers, regardless of the formal structure of 
their organizations, conceal a great potential 
significance: although leaders of various 
organizations may not normally differ greatly 
in their ability to set policy, they do differ 
in the legitimacy of their policy-making 
roles, i.e., in their authority. This difference 
in authority becomes crucial when member 
apathy is disturbed, i.e., when policy becomes 
` controversial. In accordance with the “iron 
law of oligarchy,” policymakers are able to 
commit the name and resources of an orga- 
nization much as they will. However, this 
“law” does not hold with equal force when 
policy is controversial. Widespread opposi- 
tion of members who are willing to employ 
their power resources to counter leaders can 
cause them to “cease and desist” from the 
formulation and execution of controversial 
policy. But, as organizational control shifts 
to power politics, power resources of policy- 
makers also come into play. Under this con- 
dition, authority becomes a crucial variable 
for predicting behavior of policymaxers. Au- 
thority is important not only because it 
legitimates certain formal sanctions to be 
used against resisters, but also, and possibly 
more important, it gives the policymakers the 
support of persons who disagree with their 
policies but uphold the political structure 
giving them the right to make such policies 
(Weber, 1964:327). 

This paper uses data from 28 national 
` religious bodies to examine the hypothesis 
that the ability of organizational leaders to 
-set controversial policy depends upon the 
degree of authority given leaders by the 
formal structure of the organization. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The major American religious denomina- 
tions are a suitable context for this study 
because (1) there is already good evidence 
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in the literature that church leaders normally 
exercise more control over policy than their 
formal mandates envision; (2) it is evident 
that churches are experiencing a lively debate 
on the subject of civil rights (1e., an area 
in which policy has become controversial) ; 
and (3) these denominations differ in their 
formal political structure (polity). 

Denominational policymakers have gen- 
erally exercised more control over policy 
than that anticipated by the polity of their 
organizations. Harrison found “the iron law 
of oligarchy” an apt description of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. Despite the fact 
that the official theology and polity strongly 
deny any of its leaders and agencies power 
over constituent congregations, their power is 
“oftentimes considerably greater than the 
official ecclesiastical authority of the Episco- 
palian or Methodist bishop, or the Presby- 
terian moderator” (Harrison, 1959:92}. 
Burton’s (1953) polemic against trends to- 
ward centralization in the Congregational 
Christian Churches documents a pattern sim- 
ilar to that described by Harrison. My own 
interviews among Disciples and Southern 
Baptists lead to the same conclusion: even 
among the congregational churches, leaders 
normally exercise a high degree of control 
over policy (Wood, 1967). 

If much of the policy-making ability of 
denominational leaders derives from apathy, 
there has been an issue in the churches 
steadily eroding that apathy. Debate within 
the denominations on the- subject of the 
rights of the Negro became progressively 
more lively from the middle fifties into the 
sixties (Spike, 1965). Hadden (1969) docu- 
ments the developing gap between clergymen 
and laymen on this issue. Comparing data 
from a national probability sample of the 
general population with a sample of ministers 
in six major denominations, he finds that 
64% of clergy but only 37% of laymen were 
“basically sympathetic with Northern minis- 
ters and students who have gone to the South 
to work for civil rights.” At a time when 
ministers and denominational leaders were 
increasingly involved in civil rights protests, 
86% of the laity (compared with 35% of the 
clergy) believed “Negroes would be better 
off if they would take advantage of the op- 
portunities that have been made available to 
them rather than spending so much’ time 


~~ 
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protesting.” And 72% of the laymen in- 
dicated they would be upset if their minister 
“were to participate in a picket line or 
demonstration.” 

Hadden concludes, “Conflict between 
clergy and laity in recent years over the civil 
rights issue is deeply rooted in fundamentally 
different views about civil rights and the role 
that the church and clergy should be playing 
in this struggle. What is perhaps surprising 
is that the overt conflict has not been even 
more serious” (1969:159). 

A recently reported survey, by a denomi- 
nation whose civil rights policy is second to 
none, gives further weight to Hadden’s con- 
clusions. During the Fall of 1965, 4,500 min- 
isters and 3,500 elders (local lay leaders) of 
the United Presbyterian Church were asked 
about their agreement with the denomina- 
tion’s racial policies; 71.2% of the clergy but 
only 32.9% of the laymen were in “con- 
siderable” agreement with these policies 
(Earle, 1969). 

The ferment over civil rights in the 
churches moved from attitude to action 
against denominational policy, confirming the 
assumption that when member apathy is dis- 
turbed power resources will be utilized to in- 
fluence policy. Elsewhere I have discussed 
(and documented) the tactics of opposition 
under the headings: letters and resolutions, 
rejection of denominational literature, expul- 
sion of liberal ministers, withholding of 
funds, withdrawal of members, attempts of 
congregations to leave their denominations, 
and resistance organizations (Wood and 
Zald, 1966 and Wood, 1967). Resistance or- 
ganizations are of particular interest here 
because their purpose was in large part to 
arouse the rank-and-file from their apathy. 
One such group stated its purpose “to oppose, 
actively and intelligently, the integration of 
the two races in our churches and church 
activities.” Such an unofficial organization 
was deemed necessary because the “last three 
General Conferences of the Methodist 
Church” have made it clear that “no official 
body of the Methodist Church . . . is free 
to oppose actively the Methodist Church on 
this issue.” They called laymen to wake up 
and take steps against the denomination: 
“The official Board of every one of our 
churches should consult with its assigned 
minister. At any time that a new minister 
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is assigned, a new consultation should be had 
promptly. A policy and a procedure should 
be agreed upon. A failure to do this will cause 
confusion, and could possibly result in your 
being integrated to some extent before you 
even realize it” (See Wood, 1967:139). 

If, as I believe, the disturbance of apathy 
increases the importance of authority in or- 
ganizational control, the ability of policy- 
makers to establish strong civil rights policy 
ought to differ according to the formal polity 
of their denominations. Thus the following 
hypothesis is suggested: The strength of 
racial integration policy varies directly with 
the degree to which leader control is legiti- 
mated by denominational polity. 


METHODS 


Organizations studied. Twenty-eight reli- 
gious bodies are included in the following 
analysis. They are the 27 predominantly 
white Protestant denominations, with 150,- 
000 members or more nationally, plus the ~ 
Roman Catholic Church.t 

Dependent Variable: Strength of integra- 
tion policy. The dependent variable, the 
ability of organizational leaders to set contro- 
versial policy, is operationalized by an “inte- 
gration policy strength” scale which attempts 
to measure the degree to which policy of the 


denominations commits them to controversial . 


integration goals. While vague pronounce- 
ments may represent little commitment, the 
appearance of more specific policy state- 
ments, especially those with enforcement 
mechanisms, does signify commitment. A ten- 
item Guttman scale was devised assigning 
each denomination a numerical score. The 
higher the score, the more the denomination’s 
policy appeared to commit it to integration. 
Denominations were requested to send avail- 
able statements and materials relating to 
their social policies. Official policy 8 at the 


1 There is one significant omission, the Churches 
of Christ, a “denomination” of more than two 
million members. These churches have no official 
headquarters cr central structure. The denomina- 
tions included in this study, together with some of 
their relevant characteristics, appear in a master 
table in the appendix. 

2 Comparison with information in two . other 
sources gave us assurance that materials sent by 
denominations represented their behavior. Taking 
1954 as a starting point, the nondenominational 
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general denominational level, rather than at 
the local or regional level, was measured. The 
scale contained items referring to action as 
well as those involving pronouncemenis, and 
there are items dealing with matters external 
to the organization as well as those related 
only to the organization’s internal life. 

Two coders unfamiliar with the research 
design (and unfamiliar with most of the de- 
nominations) independently rated the de- 
nominations according to whether they were 
or were not characterized by each scale item 
as of January 1967. Coders disagreed on only 
twelve of the 280 decisions.* 

The final ten-item Guttman scale follows: 


The denomination... 


1. commends integration of worship: services 

2. affirms that all citizens should heve equal 
access to (not separate but equal) public 
services and accommodations 

3. urges member churches to integrate their 
membership 

4. urges members’ involvement in providing 
opportunities for Negroes and mentions 
specifically such opportunities as -inte- 
grated housing and education 


Protestant weekly journal, The Christian Century, 
and the Southern Educational Reporting Service’s 
Facts on Film were examined for relevant informa- 
tion. 

8 The conception of “official policy” varles by 
denomination. An official of one Baptist body 
stated, “In order to: determine this position each 
church within the denomination would have to be 


. polled.” Nevertheless, such denominations repeat- 
‘edly pass positional resolutions at their annual 


conventions. Such statements are here considered 
official policy. Certain policies of general boards, 
e.g., a board of national missions, are also con- 
sidered official where the board has authority to 
enforce such policy. While such a board may not 
speak for the denomination in its general pro- 
nouncements, when it declares racial inclusiveness 
as a requirement for obtaining funds under its con- 
trol, it is setting official denominational policy. This 
situation occurred within both types oł polity— 
though, in retrospect it appears to have favored 
congregational bodies. 

4 Fiye of these disagreements were due to the 
problem of how much to read into general state- 


, ments. These disagreements were solved by restating 


the items to require specificity. After tke restate- 
ment, all denominations were recoded cn these 
items, The other seven disagreements involved de- 
nominations with a large volume of statements and 
usually resulted from one coder passing over a 
relevant reference. These disagreements were re- 
solved by agreement of coders upon jointly exam- 
ining the references in question. — 
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5. urges that denominational nstituRonS in- 
tegrate 

6. approves use of church buying sine to 
promote equal opportunity (for example, 
doing business only with firms practicing 
fair employment regarding Negroes) 

7. approves demonstrations in the cause of 
civil rights 

8. pledges support for pastors suffering be- 
cause of their stand for racial justice 

9. provides sanctions against local or re- 
gional units which refuse to integrate (for 
example, formally censures such units or 
denies them loans or mission aid) 

10. approves interracial marriage 


This scale is characterized by a coefficient 
of reproducibility of .96. The improvement 
over the minimal marginal reproducibility is 
31. The coefficient of scalability is .89. 

Independent Variable: Polity, The inde- 
pendent variable is the degree to which a de- 
nomination’s polity legitimates leader control 
of policy. According to Moberg (1964), there 
are three pure types of denominational polity. 
In the episcopal form “authority flows from 
the highest offices down to the members, so 
the clergy are freed from dependence upon 
local congregations.” Congregational bodies 
have the opposite flow of authority, “local 
autonomy is emphasized, and democratic or- 
ganization theoretically gives all members the 
right to propose church action.” Presbyterian 
polity falls between these two, “with author- 
ity flowing out from the middle level of elders 
and presbyters to both the lower level of the 
local church and the higher level of the de- 
nomination.” The three pure types proved 
difficult to distinguish. There was little diffi- 
culty, however, in dichotomizing the denomi- 
nations according to congregational and 
“hierarchical” polity, the latter category em- 
bracing both the episcopal and presbyterial 
or collegial types of polity. The characteristic 
used to operationalize the polity distinction 
was the ability of the congregation to hire 
and fire its ministers.” A denomination whose 
local churches were autonomous in this re- 
spect was considered congregational. In most 
cases the ownership of local property paral- 
leled the ability to fire the minister. 


5 In the case of the Lutherans classified here with 
the hierarchical bodies, the congregations can hire 
but cannot fire their pastors. There are additional 
‘reasons for so classifying the Lutherans, and mpa 
have done so (see Mitchell, 1966). 
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The specific hypothesis to be tested by the 
data may now be stated as follows: Strength 
-of racial integration policy will vary directly 
with degree of leader authority; or, more spe- 
cifically, hierarchical denominations will have 
higher policy-strength scores than congrega- 
tional ones. 


FINDINGS 


Denominations vary greatly in the strength 
of their integration policy. Though only one 
of these denominations stands for segrega- 
tion, four others also scored zero on the 
policy-strength scale; i.e., they made neither 
a general appeal for acceptance of Negroes 
at worship services nor an appeal for Negro 


rights. An additional three made one or both’ 


of these general appeals but went no further. 
Thus, 29% of the denominations studied did 
not go beyond very general statements sup- 
porting integration goals. 

On the other hand, nine denominations 
(32% of those studied) in one way or an- 
other moved beyond words to action, pro- 


viding sanctions against local or regional . 


units which refused to integrate. 

Polity and policy strength. Median scores 
for congregational and hierarchical denomi- 
nations respectively are 2.5 and 7.5.8 That 
hierarchical policymakers established stronger 
integration policy is also evident in the fact 
that 13 out of 14 (93%) of the denomina- 
tions with hierarchical polity compared with 
seven out of 14 (50%) of the congregational 
denominations score above two on the policy- 
strength scale (i.e., begin to move beyond 
generalities in the support of integration). 

These findings tend to support the hy- 
pothesis that strength of controversial policy 
varies directly with degree of leader author- 
' ity. Before discussing some implications of 
these findings, let us examine this hypothesis 
in the light of other variables which might 
have affected the findings. 

Control Variables: Theology, Regional 
Membership, Size. A strict test of the hy- 
pothesis that polity determines strength of 


® Medians were considered the most appropriate 
statistics for a Guttman scale which is an ordinal 
scale (Blalock, 1960). Nevertheless, in light of the 
arguments of Labovitz (1967 and 1970) and of 
Boyle (1970), regression analysis also seems justi- 
fied and is employed as described below. 
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integration policy would require that the in- 
clination of policymakers toward integration 
be held constant. Therefore, it appeared nec- 
essary to employ theology as a control vari- 
able.” The evidence linking liberal theology 
with liberal social thought is not unambigu- 
ous (see Hadden, 1969:69-100) but such a 
relationship appears to exist. Different theo- 
logical orientations encourage different ap- 
proaches to social change. In an address to 
his denomination’s convention, the president 
of a fundamentalist body refers to “social 
problems”: “What is the answer? New 
Laws? Reform movements? The best answer 
is found in the regeneration of the individual. 
Man’s trouble is ‘Heart trouble’ and only 
God can make the heart right. ... Goodness 
cannot be legislated by congress or decreed | 
by the Supreme Court.” Contrast a statement. 
by an executive of a more liberal denomina- 
tion, voicing the mood of many in the bu- 
reaucracies of the more liberal denomina- 
tions: “The church as well as a spiritual 
entity is a corporate, power-holding body 
with stocks, funds, etc. The church should use 
this corporate power to change the unjust 
structure of the society.” 

Denominations were divided into four doc- 
trinal categories: fundamentalist, conserva- 
tive, moderate, and liberal. These categories 
were suggested (and eleven denominations 
assigned to them) by Glock and Stark 
(1965) on the basis of a random sample sur- 
vey of the church member population of four - 
metropolitan counties in Northern California. 
The findings from a survey of the Southern 
Appalachian Region reported by De Jong 
and Ford (1965) appear consistent with the 
Glock-Stark typology. In assigning to cate- 
gories denominations not mentioned in these 
two studies, major stress was placed on the 
degree to which a denomination approached 
the pole of fundamentalism as defined by 
De Jong and Ford (1965): “The core of fun- 


TIt was not feasible to control for all the ele- 
ments which pulled or pushed policymakers toward 
liberal racial policy, but elsewhere I have tried to 
identify and understand several of them including 
the civil rights movement climate, ecumenical co- 
operation, the persuasiveness and power of Negro 
churchmen, and a purposive oriertation toward the 
church (Wood, 1967). For a study which explores 
church response to civil rights at the congregational 
level, see Campbell and Pettigrew (1959). 
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damentalism is biblicism, or belief in the in- 
errancy of the literally-interpreted scriptures. 
Built around this core are various creedal 
tenets: the Virgin Birth, Christ’s micacles, 
physical resurrection and others.” Theologi- 
cal labels assigned to denominations may be 
read from the master table in the appendix. 
In the following analysis denominations are 
trichotomized as fundamentalist, conservative 
or liberal (including moderates). 

As expected, fundamentalist denomina- 
tions had weaker integration policy then 
those with more liberal theology. The medien 
scale scores for fundamentalist, conservative, 
and liberal denominations respectively are 
2.0, 8.7, 9.0. 

A comparison of medians for fundamen- 
talist and nonfundamentalist bodies suggests 
that there may be a marked difference in 
inclination toward integration. Nevertheless, 
within categories of similar theology (and 
therefore of similar inclination), the associa- 


. tion between polity and strength of policy 


- Polity 


still appears. Table 1 shows that hierarchizal 
bodies have stronger policy in all thre theo- 
logical categories. There is an interesting in- 
teraction effect, however. Polity makes -he 
most difference among the fundamentalist 
bodies. These findings may be interpreted in 
the following way. Leaders of fundamentalist 
denominations probably have less inclination 
for “strong” integration policy; for most of 
them theology may put a ceiling or desired 
policy at about a scale score of five (beyond 
that the church could certainly be accused of 


Table 1. 







Liberal 





Congregational 











Theology 


Conservative 
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involving itself in social and political mat- `’ 
ters). In fact, the policy of only six of the 14 
fundamentalist bodies reached a score of- 
three or above. This may be because the 
laymen interpreted almost any integration 
policy as “meddling” in the affairs of the 
world—any racial policy at all was apt to be 
controversial. If this was the case, then the 
fact that fundamentalist - congregational 
bodies had far weaker policy than the funda- 
mentalist-hierarchical ones supports the gen- 
eral hypothesis that disturbance of apathy 
increases the importance of authority in or- 
ganizational control. 

It is evident that the extent to which 
apathy of members will be disturbed by 
racial integration policy could differ region- 
ally. While events oi recent years have dem- 
onstrated that the racial problem is a na- 
tional rather than a regional one, it seems 
plausible that the threat of wholesale revolt 
of members against mtegration policy (or po- 
tential policy) would differ between South 
and North. Leaders of denominations with 
few Southern members ought to experience 
less resistance to liberal racial policy. De- 
nominations were categorized according to 
the proportion of their membership residing 
in the eleven former Confederate States. For 
the analysis presented here, denominations 
are divided into three categories: “high” (51— 
81% of membership in the South), “Me- 
dium” (18-37%), and “Low” (0-9%). Raw 
data for these calculations were available for 
18 of the denominations in Churches and 
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Church Membership in the United States 
(NCC, 1955-58). Data for the other de- 
nominations were secured directly from their 
officials or documents. 

Table 2 shows that polity once again has 
its strongest effect in those denominations 
where apathy should be most disturbed. 
Hierarchical bodies have greater policy 
strength than congregational ones in each of 
the proportion -of-membership -in - the-South 
categories, and polity has a far greater effect 
in the high-proportion-South category, pre- 
cisely where the racial issue should be most 
controversial. 

I have argued that racial integration pol- 
icy, because of its controversial nature, 
roused the laity from their apathy, thus dis- 
solving to some extent leaders’ informal con- 
trol over policy. “Oligarchy,” generally, and 
apathy, in particular, have been associated 
with the size (number of members) of or- 
ganizations (Michels, 1962). The larger the 
organization, the more difficult it might be 
to secure the collective action of members 
necessary to reverse the unofficial centraliza- 
tion of power. Thus leaders in large organiza- 
_ tions might more easily stem resistance to 
controversial policy. Accordingly, size is used 
as a control variable. Membership of the de- 
nomination as listed in the Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1966 (Landis, 1966) 
was used to operationalize this variable. 
Those denominations with fewer than 300,000 
members are considered “small,” those with 


300,000 but fewer than 1,000,000 members 
are “medium,” and those with 1,000,000 or 
more members are considered “large.” 

Hierarchical denominations have stronger 
policy than congregational ones in each size 
category, but polity has more effect in the 
smaller and medium-sized denominations 
(Table 3). Thus polity again has its strongest 
effect precisely where disturbance of apathy 
might be expected to reverse central policy 
most rapidly. 

When two variables are controlled at a 
time, there are twelve possible polity com- 
parisons (Tables 4-6). Out of the twelve 
comparisons there are eight in which hierar- 
chical bodies have stronger policy, two in 
which they are equal, and two in which they 
have slightly weaker policy. . 

Due to attrition of cases in some cells, only 
five polity comparisons are possible when 
three variables are controlled at once. The 
one comparison in which hierarchical polity 
does not exhibit stronger policy is the one in 
which large size, few Southern members, and 
(relatively) liberal theology all strengthen 
the hand of policymakers, This combination 
of circumstances appears to work against the 
emergence of formidable opposition to civil 
rights policy, thus leaders’ possession of au- 
thority is not crucial. 

Regression analysis was used as an alter- 
nate test of the hypothesis that hierarchical 
bodies would have stronger integration policy 
than congregational ones. This analysis is set 
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Table 3. Policy Strength Scale Scores by Polity and Size. 
4 z 
Size | 
Polity Md N 
Medium 
Congregational 10,9,8,4 2.5 14 
Md=8.5 
N=4 
Hierarchical 10,10,9,9, 7.5 14 
Ks 
Md=8.8 
N=7 
Median 3.0 2.5 8.7 
N 9 8 11 | 28 


up as a severe test, allowing the control var- 
iables to explain all the variation they can be- 
fore introducing the independent variable.® 


8 The first multiple-regression equation, in which 
the control variables are entered, is as follows: 
PS == 8.60—5.48Ti— .66Ts— 1.878:—1.42Ss+- 98S0:+ 
72802, where PS=a denomination’s predicted 
policy-strength scale score; and the control vari- 
ables are entered as dummy variables: Til 
if the denomination is fundamentalist, and O other- 


Table 4. Policy Strength Scale Scores 
By Polity, Theology, and 


Region. 


Fimentalist Non-~Fimentalist 


: South Non-S. South Non-S, 


8,7 10,9,7 





Congre- 
gation- 
al .4 Md=1.5 Md#7.5 Md=9.0 
N=2 N=2 N=3 
10,9, 10,10, 
Hier- 8 9,9,7, 
archi- 6 
cal Md=4.5 Md=3.0 | Md=9.0 Md=9.0 
N=2 N=3 N=3 N=6 
Median 1.8 2.8 8.3 9.0 
N 9 5 5 9 
Median 2.0 &.8 
N 14 14 


After the control variables explain 82% oi 
the variation in policy strength, polity ex- 
plains an additional 3.5% (19% of the varia- 
tion left unexplained by the control variables 
—a partial r of .44; p < .05). 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Since members generally do not concern 
themselves with policy, leaders usually de- 
termine policy in arganizations, regardless of 
formal structure. However, since members 
roused from their apathy by.a salient issue 
may counter the power of policymakers, au- 
thority can become the crucial determinant 
of policy control. Leaders are more likely to 
press for policy in controversial areas when 
they have formal authority insulating them 
from member resistance. 

Data from 28 major religious bodies sup- 


wise; Tə=1 if the denomination is conservative, 
and O otherwise; Si=1 if the denomination is small, 
and O otherwise; 5:1 if the denomination is 
medium in size, and 0 otherwise; SOQ:=1 if the 
denomination has a low proportion of its member- 
ship in the South and 0 otherwise; SO:=1 if the 
denomination has a medium proportion of its mem- 
bership in the South, and O otherwise. The second 
multiple-regression equation includes the control 
variables and the independent variable (polity): 
PS =9.30—5.24T1—.78Ts—1.608, —1.45S3-++-.70SO;+- 
7550O.—~1.46P, where P=1 if the denomination is 
congregational in polity and O if it is hierarchical; 
and the other notations are as explained above. 

While regression analysis must be interpreted 
with caution when data are ordinal, the result of 
this analysis is consistent with the medians already 
presented. 
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Table 5. Policy Strength Scale Scores 
By Polity, Size, and Region. 


Small 


Large 


South Non-S. South Non-S. 





8,4,0 10,9 
Congre- 
gation- 
al Md=4.0 Md=9.5 
N=3 N=2 
l 10,9,8 10,9,9, 
Hier- 74.736 
archi- 
cal Md=9.0 Md=8.0 
N=3 N=6 
Median 8.0 8 .8' 
N 6 8 
Median re Sao 
N 14 14 


ported this logic. The association between 
denominational polity and strength of policy 
in the highly controversial area of racial in- 
tegration failed to disappear even when the- 
= ology, regional membership, and size were 
held constant. Furthermore, the relationship 
was strongest in those circumstances (funda- 
mentalism, Southern membership and small 
size) where disturbance of apathy would ap- 
pear to make policymakers most vulnerable. 

Viewed in the light of previous studies in- 
dicating that officials in congregational bodies 
normally have control over policy compa- 
rable to that of hierarchical officials, these 
findings suggest that the “iron law of oligar- 
chy” is not a law at all but an empirical 
generalization which does not hold in such 
circumstances as extreme controversy. When 
there is controversy, leaders tend to retrench 
their control of policy to that level which is 
anchored in the mandate of their offices.® 


9 This retrenchment is also necessary for hier- 
archical leaders, for they, too, appropriate power 
beyond that anticipated by the formal] structure of 
their organizations. Rankin (1958), for example, 
found that in the Methodist Church power is in- 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of profession- 
als though formal expression is still given to the 
traditional emphasis of Jay participation in church 
government, But, of course, hierarchical leaders are 
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Table 6. Policy Strength Scale Scores 
By Polity, Theology,’ and 
Size. 
F'mentalist ĮNon-F'mentalist 
Small Large Small Large 
52525: 450 7,7 10,9,8 
Congre-| 3,0,0, 
gation-| 0 
al Md Md=7.0 Md=9.0 
N N=2 N=3 
l 10 10,10, 
Hier- 9,9,9 
archi- 8,7,6 
cal Md=8.8 
N=1 N=8 
Median 1.8 4.0 7x2 8.9 
NO 11 3 3 11 


This retrenchment leads to an important dif- 
ferentiation of power based on the degree of 
authority. As hinted earlier, hierarchical - 
leaders can better face controversy for at 
least two reasons: (1) While hierarchical 
leaders may use their most powerful sanc- 
tions as little as possible (because of their 
alienating character), such sanctions are sig- 
nificant as a backdrop for persuasive efforts, 
and they may be used when necessary. For 
example, in most hierarchical denominations 
a rebellious congregation must surrender its 
property upon withdrawal (or expulsion) 
from the parent body.’° Knowledge of this 
fact often tempers rebellion. (2) Even in a 
voluntary association to which an individual 
is free to belong or not to belong, a member 
is not free to reject the authority exercised 
by other individuals in accordance with the 
norms of the association (Bierstedt, 1954: 
81). Hierarchical leaders have a solid re- 
source in the norms of due process and order- 
liness inherent in their polity. During a par- - 
ticularly stormy year (1966) leaders of one 


left with a great residue of power (authority) when 
informal power arrangements are dissolved. l 

10 The civil courts have generally upheld the 
denomination when such cases have gone into the 
courts. However, the U. S. Supreme Court recently 
refused to intervene in cases involving appeals from 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. with the result that 
two congregations in Georgia will apparently keep 
their property even though they have severed ties 
with the denomination. 
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denomination facing resistance to racial pol- 
icy issued a statement reminding the mem- 
bership of these norms. 


There is general concern today that th2 Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., in some aspects of ics 
life is not functioning according to the Pres- 
byterian system of government, especially as 
it is formulated by the Book of Church Order. 
There are many evidences of congregationel- 
ism, not only in the attitude of laymen and 
clergymen, but in practice at sessional and 
presbyterial levels. The polity of cangrega- 
gationalism is, in fact, a show of resistance 
to the authority of our church, especially as 
that authority is vested in the higher courts. 


(The membership vow) does not require the 
Suppression of divergent opinion nor the 
avoidance of controversial issues. It does, 
however, require that divergence and contro- 
versy be expressed through methods pre- 
scribed by our constitution, and in a spirit of 
reasonableness and tolerance. Resort to pre- 
sure, especially financial, in order to coerce 
opinions or decisions within the church is 
an abuse of Christian liberty (Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., 1966). 


Rebellious members are thus subjected to 
the social pressure of that majority of mem- 
bers who, however intensely they may oppose 
a particular policy, believe deeply in the sys- 
tem of church government which they have 
been taught to respect since childhcod. 

Of course, enough resistance may material- 
ize to cause formal leaders to bargain away 
formal power (See Selznick, 1949 and Wood 
and Zald, 1966). Nor is it impossible -hat 
resistance forces might become strong enaugh 
to force a major overhaul of the formal struc- 
ture. This possibility may be the import of 
the lay-clergy split which Hadden docu- 
ments. But, so long as the formal structure 
remains intact, hierarchical leaders are zela- 
tively secure in their policymaking roles. 
_ Further research relating controversy. au- 

thority, and control of organizational policy 
should give attention to the other power re- 
sources (in addition to or as alternatives to 
authority). which strengthen the positicn of 


11 Thus there can be stable support for the au- 
thorities amid controversy over a particular issue. 
Compare Buckley (1967:177-207) who, while mak- 
ing a useful distinction between Iinstitutioralized 
power (basically coercive) and legitimized authority 
(evoking willing compliance), comes close to mying 
that the latter presupposes consensus on the specific 
issues. 
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policymakers challenged by an aroused 
membership. One important element is the 
financial structure of the organization. For 
example, some denominational boards and 
agencies are heavily endowed enough that 
they could carry forward their programs for 
years with greatly reduced support from the 
present membership; other national units 
must base their budgets on monthly re- 
ceipts from local churches. The implications 
for policymaking are evident. 

The relation between type of organization 
and type of disturbing issue is another fruit- 
ful subject for further research. Reflection on 
the present data is suggestive. Church con- 
gregations may be viewed as “solidary” or- 
ganizations, i.e., ones in which the dominant 
inducements to participation are such incen- 
tives as “socializing, congeniality, and sense 
of group membership and identification, the 
status resulting from membership, fun, con- 
viviality, the maintenance of social distinc- 
tions, and so on” (Clark and Wilson, 1961: 
134). The typical churchgoer is not primarily 
interested in the accomplishment of social 
action or social betterment goals but in 
friendliness and fellowship, the chance to 
meet “good” people and associate with 
them.!* Because of his general solidary orien- 
tation to the church, controversy of any sort 
disturbs his church relationship. In order 
not to disturb that relationship, even those 
local church officials in basic sympathy with 
the denominational position urge the denom- 
ination to avoid controversy. When national 


12 This point could be overstated. There are some 
distinctively religious motivations for many mem- 
bers. What these are and whether they are apt 
to work for or against policymakers are important 
subjects jor further study. One piece of evidence 
that such motivations could help policymakers 
comes from the United Presbyterian survey already 
cited (Earle, 1969): only 32.9% of the Elders (lay 
leaders) were in considerable agreement with the 
denomination’s racial policies, but 41.8% were 
in strong agreement that those policies were in ac- 
cord with Biblical teaching. 

18 Prestwood (1960:130) shows that 17.1% of 
a sample of Methodist ministers in Alabama favored 
immediate abolition of the Central (Negro) Juris- 
diction, and 68.3% would be willing to abolish 
it either immediately or in the future. Yet there 
were rarely dissenting votes when the Alabama 
conferences voted for resolutions appealing to the 
General Conference to leave the Jurisdictional 
system intact. 
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APPENDIX 


MASTER TABLE 





Propor- 
Membership tion Policy-Strength 
Denomination Polity Theology {1,000’s) Southern Score 
The Methodist Church H L 10,304 37 8 
Protestant Episcopal Church H L 3,341 18 10 
United Presbyterian, USA H M 3,292 05 10 
Presbyterian Ch., US H M 945 83 9 
Lutheran Ch. in America H C 3,131 .07 9 
Evang. United Brethren H C 750 03 7 
Reformed Ch. of America H C 231 .01 10 
Roman Catholic Church H C 45,640 ; 09 6 
American Lutheran Church H C 2,587 OS 9 
Lutheran Ch-—Mo. Synod H E 2,651 06 -7 
Seventh Day Adventists H F 371 AS § 
Wisc. Synod Lutheran H F 358 01 1 
Christian Reformed Church H F 268 01 3 
Ch. of God, Cleveland H F 205 7C 4 
United Church of Christ C L 2,067 06 10 
Unitarian-Universalist C L 168 o5 7 
Christian Ch. (Disciples) C M 1,921 20 8 
American Bapt. Convention C C 1,559 00 9 
Ch. of the Brethren C C 200 19 7 
Southern Bapt. Convention C F 19,598 78 4 
Ch. of the Nazarene C F 337 21 2 
American Baptist Assn. C F 719 70 0 
Assemblies of God C F 556 35 2 
Conservative Baptists C F 300 O1 3 
Free Will Baptists C F 173 64 0 
No. Am. Bapt. Assn. C F 156 81 0 
Gen. Assn. Regular Bapt. C F 155 01 0 
United Pentecostal Church C F 154 51 0 





C (Polity) Congregational; H=-Hierarchical; L—=Liberal; M-=<Moderate; C (Theology) —Conserva- 


tive; F—Fundamentalist. 


church leaders frame controversial policy, 
however, as in the case of civil rights, they 
strike at the heart of the mcentive system 
by which the local church attracts and holds 
members.1* Members, as a result, muster 


14The local church is characterized by what 


Burton Clark (1968) called “an enrollment econ- 


omy.” When a new family moves into the neighbor- 
hood, they are “rushed” (in a way quite analogous 
to fraternity and sorority rushing), each church 
trying to show that it has the most congenial people 
and the most desirable activities and facilities. 
To gain members in this competition, leaders have 
to be sensitive to the likes and dislikes of the 
“rushees.” And once a person becomes a member, 
his nancial contribution is likely to be directly 
related to his approval of and participation in the 
program of the church. Any time he desires, he can 
withhold his money or even switch churches, This 
enrollment economy gives rise to a program more 
in line with parishioner wishes than with denomina- 
tional policy, especially if that policy is con- 
troversial. 


their resources to counter the disturbing poli- 
cies, 

Although civil rights is. also a disturbing 
issue in other solidary organizations, such 
as lodges and country clubs, it may not be a 
salient issue in most unions, for example, 
where members seek economic rather than 
solidary benefits (See Lipset, 1962:32). Yet 
union members whose wages are not raised 
may rise up to challenge their leaders. Simi- 
larly, stockholders who may be unconcerned 
about racial policies of a corporation may 
join a proxy fight over manazement policies 
which they feel will undermine the value of 
their stock. More research is needed to de- 
termine the circumstances in which policy- 
makers of various kinds of organizations 
must tread lightly lest members roused from 
apathy put their power to the test. In view 
of recent instances of “revolt” in such organ- 
izations as government agencies and the mili- 
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tary services, it seems especially fruitful to 
determine whether the hypothesis examined 
here in the context of largely voluntary asso- 
ciations may apply also in nonvoluntary or- 
ganizations. 

Finally, since the Hawthorne studies, the 
influence of informal organization upon for- 
mal structure has been repeatedly researched. 
This paper, by describing one kind of circum- 
stance in which the formal structure becomes 
the crucial determinant of organizaticnal be- 
havior, suggests that formal aspects of organ- 
izations continue to provide leverage for 
fruitful organizational analysis. 
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THE LOGICAL ADEQUACY OF HOMANS’ SOCIAL THEORY * 


RONALD Maris 
Johns Hopkins University 


American Sociological Review 1970, Vol. 83 (December) 11069-1081 


Largely because of the pioneering work of George Homans, sociologists have begun to turn 
their attention to the logic of systematic theory construction. A preliminary effort at evaluat- 
ing the logical adequacy of Homans’ explanation of elementary social behavior is undertaken. 

To accomplish this evaluation, we translate Homans’ propositions into simfle logic and 
relate his five postulates to major research results through standard rules of inference in con- 
junction with appropriate definitions. Several strong assumptions are necessary to transform 
Homans’ research findings into theorems. Having made these assumptions, we can logically 
deduce all of Homans’ findings from his five postulates. 


VER the past decade noticeable ad- 
vances have been made in the sys- 
tematic construction of sociological 
theory. Catalyzed by the work of Blalock 
(1961), Duncan (1963), Costner and Leik 
(1964), sociologists have begun to ask how a 
growing number of “confirmed” hypotheses 
can be systematized and explained (Gibbs, 
1964; Zetterberg, 1965; Hempel, 1965; 
Schrag, 1967; Brodbeck, 1968; Stinchcombe, 

- 1968; Blalock, 1969; Dubin, 1969). Con- 
currently, to resolve these questions, methods 
involving a synergistic blending of statistical 


and logical reasoning are being developed. 


and applied to “ordinary language” argu- 
ments (Costner and Leik, 1964). Still, many 
sociologists remain unconvinced of the utility 
of logic and statistics as applied to sociolog- 
ical theory. Accordingly, it seems timely to 
consider some of the pragmatic advantages 
of theory construction in sociology by ex- 
ploring the logical adequacy of George 


* Revision of a paper read at the 64th annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association 
(1969), San Francisco. I particularly want to ac- 
knowledge the commentaries received from Theo- 
dore Abel, Richard Conviser, James A. Davis, 
Llewellyn Gross, George C. Homans, and Thomas 
P. Wilson. 


has 


Homans’ theory of elementary social behav- 
ior. , 

Let us assume for the moment that 
Homans’ theory can be shown to be logically 
adequate. What difference would that make 
to sociology? There are at least four general 
uses of such systematic theory. (1) It in- 
tegrates many apparently discrete and un- 
related propositions. For example, by logi- 
cally relating Homans’ prepositions, one 
knows the association of not only one vari- 
able with another but also with several other 
variables. To take one specific illustration, 
given that rank and authority are directly 
related, it may be demonstrated that anger 
and authority are inversely related because 
anger is related (negatively) to social ap- 
proval, social approval (positively) to 
esteem, and esteem (positively) to rank. 
(2) Systematic theory is a means of dis- 
covering empirical ‘associations which might 
otherwise have been overlooked. In addition 
to deducing 23 of Homans’ theorems, 17 
theorems not specified by Homans will be 
generated (viz., T24-T40). These theorems, 
T24-T40, suggest empirical associations 
which should be true, if Homans’ theory of 
elementary social behavior is sound. Al- 
though many of the theorems in the T24— 
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T40 group are obvious extensions of Homans’ 
postulates and theorems (P1-P5 and Ti- 
T23, infra), a few of the new theorems are 
neither obvious nor trivial. .For example, 
T37 and T39 (propositions concerning the 
relationships of esteem and social approval, 
and social approval and rank) should be 
stated explicitly in Homans’ list of theorems. 
_{3) Theory such as Homans’ may encourage 
sociologists to move from description to 
explanation. Somewhat paradoxically, sys- 
tematic theory like Homans’ is use-ul even 
if it is logically, operationally, and em- 
pirically inadequate. It is useful because the 
attempt is as important as the result. 
Homans has legitimated an analytical pro- 
cedure and in so doing has ushered in a new 
era of systematic theory construction. And 
(4) Homans’ theory offers a system <o reject. 
By giving form to his arguments and sub- 
stance to his propositions, Homans makes 
the dialectical process, and, thus, the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge possible. 


I 


In The Human Group, Homans (1950) 
presents a series of empirical generalizations 
(1961) based on small group research (such 
as a team of workmen engaged in manufac- 
turing an industrial product, a street-corner 
gang, a tribe of Pacific Islanders, etc.). For 
example, “the higher a man’s rank in a 
group, the more closely his activities con- 
form to its norms”; or “interaction in- 
creases with liking” (provided that “Person” 
and “QOther’s” costs of interacting do not 
exceed their rewards, that the interactors 
are of ‘roughly equal status, and the rela- 
tionship. is not coercive—as qualified in 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms) 
(Homans, 1961). However, Homans felt that 
this was “no place to stop forevez:”+ 


1 Some of Homans’ students, e.g., James A. Davis, 
prefer the “Old Testament” to the New. Davis 
‘ writes, in a review of Social Behavior: “Apparently 
one of the few people who was dissatisfied with the 
book (The Human Group) was its author, who 
was worried not about whether the propositions 
were true but about why they were true.” (Davis, 
1962:454). Davis holds the intriguing “wallpaper” 
theory of society. That is, that societies or institu- 
tions are patterned composites of smali groups and 
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Once you have established that the higher a 
man’s rank in a group, the more closely his 

- activities: conform co its norms, you will ask 
why it should be so. The only way to get an 
answer is to borrow from somebody else’s 
work, if you can, or invent for yourself, if 
you must, a set of more general propositions, 
still of the same form as the empirical ones, 
from which you can logically deduce the 
latter under specific given conditions. To de- 
duce them successfully is to explain them. 
The new propositions are more general in the 
sense that empirical propositions other than 
the ones you started with can also be derived 
from them under other givens . . . The proc- 
ess of borrowing on inventing the more gen- 
eral propositions I call induction . . . the 
process of deriving the empirical propositions 
from the more general ones I call explana- 
tion . . . The second process has definite 
rules, the rules of logic .. . this particular 
book (Social Behavior: Its Elementary 
Forms) is concerned only with the second 
process (1961:53). 


What was missing in The Human Group 
was a system of deductively-connected defini- 
tions, postulates or axioms, and research 
findings. There were empirical generaliza- 
tions, but no theory. The question is, is there 
any theory in Secial Behavior (in the sense 
outlined in the above excerpts)? 

At the risk of laboring the obvious, let us 
be clear about the task Homans has set for 
himself. To begin with, a rather austere con- 
ception of sociological theory is being in- 
voked. In ordinary language, “theory” 
usually means thinking about a subject as 
opposed to doing research on it? Early 
sociological theory (e.g., Parsons’ theory of 
social action or Sorokin’s theory of cultural 
supertypes) was essentially a classificatory 
schema. More recently, sociological theory 
has been thought of as general principles to 
explain phenomena being investigated (like 
“the death rate and industrialization are 
inversely related” or “crime rates vary in- 
versely with the distance from the urban 
core’), Homans’ proposed theory of ele- 


do not require a different level of explanation. So- 
ciologists like Emile Durkheim, on the other hand, 
have claimed that societies are qualitatively differ- 
ent from small groups which compose them and, 
thus, do require a different kind of explanation 
(Durkheim, 1951:25-26). 

2 Norman R. Campbell writes that “in common 
usage ‘theory’ is always contrasted with practice” 
(1953:288). 
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mentary social behavior transcends (in com- 
plexity) all the above conceptions of theory, 
because he is interested in the Jogical rela- 
tionships of his explanatory principles both 
to the data and to each other. Being faithful 
to the spirit (if not the letter) of Soctal 
Behavior, we are arguing that, for Homans, 
“sociological theory” means a deductively- 
connected set of law-like propositions. Such 
a definition of “theory” appears most fre- 
quently in the philosophy of science litera- 
ture. For example, Werkmeister claims that 
“a theory, reduced to its bare essentials, 
consists of a set of definitions and postulates 
from which certain theorems or laws descrip- 
tive of observed facts can be logically de- 
duced” (1959:487) see Chart 1.8 Instead of 
asking whether or not there is any theory 
in Soctal Behavior, the problem can now be 
‘reformulated to read: “Can the empirical 
generalizations of The Human Group and 
of the small-group research of Festinger, 
Blau, Bales, et al. be logically deduced from 
a set of postulates and definitions in conjunc- 
tion with standard rules of inference?” That 


3 Similar definitions of “theory” are given by 
Hochberg (1959:427—“A theory is a set of laws 
and definitions deductively interrelated . . . in short, 
a theory is an axiomatic system.”); Campbell (1953: 
290—“A theory is a connected set of proposi- 
tions.”); and Schrag (1967:22—‘Singular assump- 
tions are ordinarily called Jaws, while sets of inter- 
related assumptions are known as theories”). N.B.: 


the definitions in a theory (e.g, Set A of Werk- | 


meister’s chart) are usually not operational defini- 
tions, It is only required that the definitions and 
postulates are not self-contradictory. However, at 
least one of the derivable theorems of a theoretical 
system must apply to the facts of observation. 


Chart 1. A Model for Systematic Theory* 









Set A Set B 





Theorems 
(research 


I. Definitions 


ference) 





“Werkmeister, 1959:487 


a 
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is, 1s Homans’ social theory logically ade- 
quate? Our answer is a qualified “yes,” but 
the work of theory construction is left to the 
reader. Now let us attempt to demonstrate 
this. : 


II 


Homans’ postulates are “borrowed” [sic] 
from B. F. Skinner’s behavioral psychology 
and from elementary economics (this 
prompted Boulding to tag Homans’ work as 
the “economic pigeon theorv of interaction” 
—1962:485). The basic assumption adopted 
from Skinner is that all human behavior is 
shaped by differential reintorcement. From 
elementary economics, Homans borrows the 
definition that profit equals reward minus 
cost. The findings of behavioral psychology 
are then modified to apply to human ex- 
change. For example, in reference to the 
Skinnerian concepts of satiation or extinc- 
tion, Homans argues that social interaction 
will not continue unless both parties are mak- 
ing a profit (1961:61). Definitions of the 
units of exchange (“sentiments” and “‘activ- 
ities”), of classes of the variable units 
(“quantity” and “value”), and “reward” 
and “cost” are made. Finally, five postulates 
are stated (1961:53-55 and 75): 


Pi. If in the past the occurrence. of a par- 
ticular stimulus-situation has been the oc- 
casion on which a man’s activity has 
been rewarded, then the more similar the 
present stimulus-situation is to the past 
one, the more likely he is to emit the 
activity, or some similar activity now. 
The more often within a given period of 
time a man’s activity rewards the ac- 
tivity of any other, the more often the 
other will emit the activity. 

The more valuable to a man a unit of 
the activity another gives him, the more 
often he will emit activity rewarded by 
the activity of the other. 

The more often a man has in the recent 
past received a rewarding activity from 
another, the less valuable any further 
unit of that activity becomes to him. 
The more to a man’s disadvantage the 
rule of distributive justice fails of reali- 
zation, the more likely he is to display 
the emotional behavior we call anger. 


Since Homans claims that he will make 
“logical deductions” from these postulates, 


it would be advantageous to attempt to 
symbolize them, Let: 


P2. 


P3. 


P4. 


P5. 


d 
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“S” = stimulus or stimulus situation 
(where Sı ... Sa are partica- 
lar stimuli and S: occurs be- 
fore Sa). 

“P” = a unit of Person’s activity 

“O” = a unit of Other’s activity 

“r = rewards (eg, “OrP” =O re- 

wards P or P is rewarded dy 


O) 
“y” == is valuable to. 
4. == more. 


£6529 nn and. 
LY me Jags. 
“A > B” = if A, then B (where A precedes 
B in a sequence of acztions).4 
nie tie ee 36 Similar to, 
“DJ” = distributive justice. 
“A” =x anger. 


“a”? = is angry with. 

The postulates can now be symbolized: 

Pl. [S,- OrPi] > [(4+51---> Si) > (4+ Pas 
---+> ot. 

P2. (+Pr0) > +-OrP).5 

P3. (+OvP) > oy (+PrO)}.8 

ay (+OrP) > (—OvP). 
OFS ASS ECEOUP) - (=PvO)]> 
(+OaP). 


t No causal implications are assumed. “A > B” is 
_ defined as not (A and not B). 

ë “which rewards P” is the understood conclu- 
sion of Homans’ second postulate. N.B.: the truth- 
values of “+” and “—” are problematic (see 
Figure 2 below), because in Homans’ work these 
values refer to empirical distributions, not simply 
to logical properties of presence or absence. How- 
ever, for purposes of inference, we will assume 
` 477 means affirmation and “—” means negaton— 
in the logical connotation. Note also that wz are 
primarily concerned with “generic” inferences. E.g., 
expressions like “(+OvP)” are enclosed in paren- 
theses to signify the existence of a single logical 
unit. Inferences are made by manipulating these 
units, without giving truth-values to their specific 
components, The task is to assume that the postu- 
lates are analytical propositions and to determine if 
the theorem-candidates follow from them. 

e Homans (1961:110-111) makes it clear that 
P3 implies that Other’s activity is valueble to Per- 
son because it rewards Person (Le., OrP) end that 
in order to maintain that valuable activity of Other, 
Person’s activity must reward Other (i2., PrO). 

' ’ Yt is difficult to capture fully specific time quali- 

' fications (like “in the recent past” o> “within a 
given period of time”) in Homans’ propositions. 
However, P4 does state that more rewarding activity 
precedes the lessened value of that activity. More 
generally, it is difficult in any translation to capture 
fully the subtle meanings of ordinary lenguage. Not 
all of the declarations in the postulates have been 
symbolized—e.g., the last clause in P1. Hcwever, 
the more parsimonious symbolization is to be pre- 

_ ferred, if the theory remains logically adequate, 


4 
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If Homans’ theory of elementary social 
behavior is sound (i.e., the propositions true 
and the arguments valid), then all of the 
empirical generalizations in Social Behavior 
should be derivable from P1 through P5 in 
conjunction with definitions and standard 
rules of inference.’ By the rule of transposi- 
tion, [(P—Q)'not Q] — not P, if any 
of the empirical generalizations (or “theorem- 
candidates”) cannot be deduced from the 
postulates, then doubt has been cast on the 
logical adequacy of the theory.® A thorough 
test of Homans’ theory involves making a 
catalog of theorem-candidates, symbolizing 
them, and, finally, deducing them from the 
postulates.2° If all the research findings can 
be converted into theorems, then at least 
Homans’ theory will not have been proved 
logically inadequate. Although not complete, 
Chart 2 states most of Homans’ major 
empirical generalizations in symbolic form. 


IH 


It is noteworthy that, in spite of Homans’ 
professed interest in logic and deduction, 
very few explicit arguments are encountered 
in Social Bekavior. For the most part 
“theorems” are generated simply by sub- 
suming particular empirical generalizations 
under one of the five postulates. By “deduc- 
tion,” Homans apparently means that the 
theorems are “of the same form” as the 
postulates; they are species of the postulates. 
In “explaining” the results of a study of ap- 
proval and productivity by Schachter et al., 
Homans concludes (1961:90): “The in- 
vestigator’s statement that a girl would find 
her fellow members congenial constituted a 
stimulus similar to those under which, in the 
past, a girl had found that compliance with a 
request was rewarded with social approval. 
She might expect that if she complied, ap- 


8 See Copi (1961:277-283) for some basic rules 
of inference. 

® Failure to deduce Homans’ empirical generali- 
zations from P1-P5 may result from a lack of in- 
genuity on the part of the deducer or an incorrect 
symbolization of the propositions, as well as from 
an incomplete set of postulates or from false or 
inconsistent postulates. 

10 Davis recognizes that “verbal reasoning [ù la 
Homans, Zetterberg, and Gross] is very deceptive” 
(1962:457), 


/ 
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CHART 2, SELECTED THEOREM-CANDIDATES FROM Homans’ Social Behavior 


Ordinary Language 


T 


T 4. 


Ds 


T 6. 


T 7. 


T 8. 
T 9. 


T10. 


T11. 


T12. 


T13. 


The more valuable to Person the activity (or sen- 
timent) he gets or expects to get from Other, the 
more valuable to Other the activity (or sentiment) 
Person gives to him. (1961:110) ` 


The more valuable to Person the activity he gets 
or expects to get from Other, the more often he 
emits activity that gets him, or he expects will 
get him, that reward. (110) 


As the expectation goes unrealized and his activity 
goes unrewarded by Other, Person emits the ac- 
tivity less and less often. (110) 


Person interacts more often with the Other the 
more valuable Other’s actual activity (or senti- 
ment) is to him, and the more often Other emits 
that activity. And since he may give sentiment in 
return for Other’s activity, the higher is the de- 
gree of social approval he gives to Other. (111) 


The more valuable are [a member’s] sources of 
approval other than the conformers in his group, 
the less likely is he to conform... (129) 


The larger the number of members that conform 
to a norm, the larger the number that’ express ap- 
proval for other members. (129) 


Men give social approval to others that have given 
them an activity they value and make it more 
likely that the others will go on giving the ac- 
tivity. (129) 


Loss in competition tends to arouse anger. (123) 
The greater the reward, the greater the liking. 
(144) - 


The greater the deprivation, the greater the hos- 
tility. (144) 


The greater the value of an activity to those re- 
ceiving it, and the larger the number of mem- 
bers of a group who find it valuable to receive 
compared with the number who provide it—the 
more fully the activity possesses both these prop- 
erties, the greater will be the social approval and 
the man providing it is apt to get from every mem- 
ber he gives it to... (149) 


The higher a man’s esteem, the more valuable the 
activities he gives to other members of his group. 
(153) 


The higher a man’s esteem, the fewer .are the 
members that are held in esteem equal to his.., 
(153) 


TI 


T 6. 


T10. 


T11. 


T12: 


F13: 


Logic * 
(+OvP) > (+PvQ) 


t 


(+OvP) > (+Pr0) 


(—OrP) > (—PrO) 


[(+0vP) +0] > 
[(+PiO): (+Psa0)] 


(—OsaP) > (—PcO) 


+C~ +SA 


[(+OvP) > (+Psa0)] > 


(+OvP) 


(—OcpP) > (+OaP) ’ 


+R> +L 
—R > +A 


[(+PvO : —P)] > 
(+OsaP) 


(+OeP) > (+PvO) . 


4 


(+OeP) > (—?e0) 
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T14. 


TIS. 
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CHarT 2.—Continued 


Ordinary Language 


The higher the rank of a person within a group, 
the more nearly his activities conform to the 
norms of the group. (163) 


The more valuable to the other members of a 


group are the activities a man emits to them, the 


T16. 


' T18. 
`” T19. 


T20. 


T21. 


T22. 


T23. 


higher is the esteem in which they hold him. (162) 


The more valuable to Person the activity Other 
gives him, the more (valuable the) approval he 
gives Other and the more often he emits activity, 
including sentiment, to Other. (182) 


When the costs of avoiding interaction are great 
enough, a man will go on interacting with another 
even though he finds the Other's activity punish- 
ing; and far from liking the other more, he will 
like him less. (187) 


The larger the number of members that like other 
members, the more frequent is the overall inter- 
action between them. (188) 


The larger the number of memters that like other 
members, the more similar are the activities of 
the members in conformity to a norm. (188) 


The larger the amount of social approval received 
by a single member from other members, the more 
frequent the interaction he receives from other 
members, (188) 


The greater the amount the individual gets, the 
the greater his satisfaction and, at the same time, 
the more the individual still desires, the less his 
satisfaction. (267) 


The higher a man’s esteem in a group, the higher 
his authority is likely to be. (288) 


The higher the leader’s average acceptance by 
members of the group, the more effective he was. 
(290) 


T14. 


TIS. 


246; 


T17. 


T18. 


T19, 


T20. 


T22. 


T23: 


Logic* 
+RK > +C 


(+PvO) > (+0eP) 


(+OvP) > [(+PSAvO) -+P] 


[(+PiO) - (—OrP)] > 
(—P,O) 


4L> +I 


+L> +C 


+SA7> +L 


(+R> +SAT) - 
(—SATIAT > —SAT) 


+E > +AUTH 


+ACC > EFF 


* Given the caveat emptor in footnot2 5 above, it is obvious that strictly speaking these propositions 
are not translated into “logic.” “Logic-like propositions” would be more apt. 


i» —interacts 

“sa” —socially approves 
“c"”—canforms 
“cp”—competes with 


la 


"—esteems 


‘| —Tikes 
“R”’=reward 
“SAT” =satisfaction 
“SATIAT”=satiation 
“AUTH” =authority 
“ACC”=acceptance 
“RK” =rank 
Upper-case letters connote nouns; lower-case let- 
ters connote verbs. 
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proval would be forthcoming, and so she was 
likely to comply.” This is merely an instance 
of the first postulate. Or, again, data in the 
chapter on competition are explained thus: 
“People who compete with one another are 
in a position to deprive one another of re- 
wards, and the withdrawal of a reward 
stimulates the emotional reactions of hostil- 
ity and aggression” (1961:144). Here the 
explanation involves a subsumption of the 
observed behavior under the genus of P5. 
In both of the above cases (and they could 
be multiplied), there has been essentially no 
advance from the method of empirical gen- 
eralization as utilized in The Human Group. 

Deduction implies premises manipulated 
in accordance with rules of inference. At 
best, Homans is setting up equivalences (at 
worst, tautologies). This is a trivial use of 
logic. Equivalences are useful in generating 
theorems only when the equivalence is not 
formally isomorphic (as in the two cases 
cited above) or when the equivalence is a 
premise in a more complex argument. In 
order to build a systematic general theory of 
elementary social behavior, Homans must 
construct arguments, establish relationships 
between the propositions of the theory (be- 
yond equivalences), and discover new em- 
pirical relationships. 

In a more promising vein, Homans states 
that “givens” should be used in conjunction 
with “general propositions” to explain the 
“descriptive propositions” that hold good for 
elementary social behavior (1961:221). Sup- 
pose it is known that “Person likes Other 
more than some Third Man” (a descriptive 
proposition) and that “the more similar 
the values of any two persons, the more apt 
they are to like one another (a general 
proposition).” Let it be given that “Person’s 
and Other’s values are more similar than 
some Third Man’s.” Homans claims cor- 


11 Homans replies (in a letter to the author, 
1970): “‘Subsuming particular empirical generali- 
vations under one of the five postulates’ certainly 
is deduction, logical deduction. If it is not, then 
the celebrated syllogism ‘All men are mortal; Soc- 
rates is a man, etc.’ is not logical deduction. But 
it is generally held to be just that. It may be a 
‘trivial’ use of logic—that is a question which can 
be answered only at the taste of the scholar. But 
deduction and logic it is.” 
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rectly that the descriptive proposition has 
been explained. The form of the argument 
is as follows: 


1. P’s values are more similar to O’s 
values than some TM’s implies that P 
and O like one another more than TM. 

2. p’s values are more similar to o’s 
values than to q’s values. Therefore, 

3. p likes o more than q. 


Although the argument is valid (logicians 
call it “modus ponens’’), again it merely 
consists of recognizing that a particular set 
of circumstances constitutes an instance of a 
more general] relationship. A careful examina- 
tion of the logic of Social Bekavior reveals 
that Homans formulates postulates and 
theorem-candidates but says too little about 
their interrelationships. He provides the in-’ 
gredients for arguments but few arguments. 
Major premises and conclusions are pre- 
sented without an indication as to how the 
two are related. The book abounds in sup- 
pressed premises and incomplete arguments 
(which is net to say they cannot be sup- 
plied). 


IV 


Consider the first theorer-candidate in 
Chart 1: 


The more valuable to Person the activity (or 
sentiment) he gets or expects to get from 
-Other, the more valuable to Other the ac- 
tivity (or sentiment) Person gives to him 
(Homans, 1961:110). 


(+OvP) > (+Pv0) 


Symbolized T1 reads: 


Refer to the postulates. Using the rules of - 
elementary logic, can Tt be deduced from 
P1-P5? T1 turns out to be merely the con- 
verse of the rule of distributive justice (cf., 
the antecedent of P5). Homans writes (1961: 
75): “Later we shall offer evidence for a 
general rule of distributive justice; here we 
shall only state it baldly . . . the more valu- 
able to the Other . . . an activity he gives the 
Other, the more valuable to him an activity 
the Other gives him.” 


That is: 
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1.1. (+PvO) > (+0vP) 
". 2. Tl. (+OvP) > (+Pv0) 


However, the above inference of T1 is 
problematic. Assuming that the rule of dis- 
. tributive justice is a universal affirmative 
proposition (i.e., a lawlike proposition—and 
this is a crucial assumption to which we will 
return), all that follows logically upon con- 
version is a particular affirmative proposi- 
_ tion. That is, using the elementary graphics 
of the logic of classes called Venn diagrams, 
' the rule of distributive justice can be por- 
trayed as follows: 


Fig. 1. Graph of “All (PvO) are (OvP)" 





Ov P 





Figure 1 says that everything in the class 
PyO is also in the class OvP (i.e., there are 
no cases in the shaded area). What Figure 
1 does not say is that all OvP is FvO. It is 
logically uncertain whether the empirical 
referents of “OvP” are in Sections 2, 3 or in 
both. Thus, all that can be logically inferred 
from the rule of distributive justice is that 
some OvP is PvO. 

But why should particularistic inferences 
be a problem? Simply, because they violate 
the definition of “theory” as a deductively 
connected set of law-like propositions. That 
is, if T1 is a particularistic proposition, then 
it cannot be used for further inference (be- 
cause it is not general enough). Very quickly 
the question of the logical adequacy of 
Homans’ theory of elementary social behav- 
ior has been transformed into a cuestion of 
its empirical adequacy (which is suggested 
by the “+” in front of the classes). It is of 
major importance to determine ij Homans’ 
propositions are convertible, and conversion 
of universal affirmative propositions is an 
empirical issue (except for dead-end partic- 
ularistic inferences).1* At this point it is 


12 Universal negative propositions are logically 
convertible without qualification. But this is hardly 


the rule of distributive justice 
1, converted (by limitation) 


helpful to conceive of Homans’ propositions 
as associations which may be expressed by 
coefficients such as Q or r. Homans never 
quantifies his propositions (relationships) by 
reporting a specific correlation coefficient, 
but it is clear that he is reporting research 
findings which were or could be stated in 
associational form. Furthermore, all of his 
propositions, including P1—P5, are verbally 
stated in associational language (e.g., “the 
more X, the more Y,” “the more Y, the less 
Z,” etc.). In addition to assuming that 
Homans’ propositions are capable of being 
represented by coefficients of association, I 
am also assuming that they are of sufficient 
magnitude to permit inferences as outlined 
by Duncan (1963) and specified in detail by 
Costner and Leik (1964). Admittedly these 
are strong assumptions and Homans should 
have considered them (it is perhaps the 
greatest weakness in the so-called “axiomatic 
theories” of Homans, Zetterberg, and others). 
If these assumptions are made, then what im- 
plications do they have for the logical 
adequacy of Homans’ theory? 

Figure 2 implies that a of Homans’ prop- 
ossttons are elliptical. That is, from T1 and 
Figure 2 it follows that: 


3. TL1 Daa (+PvO)] > [(+PvO) 
“4 
4, T1.2 oe) (-+PvO)] [(—Pv0O) 


—_ 


vP 
5. T1.3 [not fa pide eee PvO)}] - [not 
IEO) > (+OvP)}] 


as well as the conversion of other implied 
propositions and the conjunction of any or all 
implied relationships. Measures of associa- 
tion are shorthand for lengthy descriptions in 
ordinary language. As long as care is exer- 
cised, most assertions can be stated in ordi- 


very helpful, since social scientists are usually inter- 
ested in discovering relationships—not the lack of 
relationships. 

18 For example, in the first substantive chapter 
(five) in Social Behavior (on “Influence”) several 
tables are given which could have Q or y run on 
them, 


b 
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Predicted Relationships of T1* ~ this inference is that “P and Q implies P or ~ 


Fig. 2. 





' PvO 





Q is +1.0 or -I.0 when both or one of 


its cross-products is 0 (r is s +1.0 or 
-1.0 if all points in a scattergram 
fall on a straight line). Thus, it is 


empirically possible for 3. T1.1 (below) 
to be true and for 4. T1.2 to be false. 
It follows that assumptions 7.2 and 
12.4 (below) might be false. Closer 
inspection reveals that Homans has en- 
pirical results to support the truth of 


7.2 (viz., T3) and that 12.4 can be. 
e770) 0 derived from P3 (see steps 


nary language, although perhaps not so 
elegantly as in mathematical language. More 
importantly, in the following inferences, on 
the strength of the above assumptions about 
the association of Homans’ variables, it will 
be assumed that all of Homans’ propositions 
can be manipulated as T1 was. Specifically, 
we will assume that conversion of universal 
affirmative propositions and extension of the 
implied diagonal in a relationship (designated 
“E.A.” for empirical association) are valid 
operations. 

Proceeding with the derivation of theorem 
candidates, T2 is merely P3 “simplified.” 
That is, if (+OvP) implies both (+OrP) 
and (+ PrO), then it implies either (+ OrP) 
or (+PrO) taken separately. The proof of 





9 1.4+DJ> —A 

10. 2, —R > +A 
ll, 3. +V > +R 

(T24) 12. 4.—V > —R 
e 13. 5. —V > +A 
T26) 14. 6 —A > +V 
15. 7. 4R > +L 

16. 8 +L > +I 

toa) 17. 9 +V > +I 
T28) 18. 10. -+V > +L 
19. 11. +SA7 +L 

` (T29) 20.12. +L > +SA 
(T30) 21.13. +V > +SA 


22. T4 +V > (4I- +SA) 
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Q” is an analytical proposition: 





Fig. 3. Rule of Simplification Proof. 
P > Q > P Q Q* 
ff o y e o g 
T F F T, T T F 
F F T T F T T 
F. F F T = F F 


"To distinguish “or” from "value," we 
use "@"t as the logical symbol for or. ' 


T3 can be deduced from P2, if P2 can be 
construed to have the form of: a measure of | 
association like Yule’s Q: 


6. oe eo oe (+OrF) P2 
7. —PrO) > (—OrP) 1, E.A. 


. 8. T3. (—OrP)} > (—PrO) 2, Conversion 


With T4, the argument becomes more 
complicated. Instead of the descriptive terms 
being mere activities, in T4 they are senti- ` 
ments (viz., social approval) and interac- 
tions (i.e., rewarded or punished activities— 
see Homans 1961:32 ff.). Since social ap- 
proval and interaction are not descriptive 
terms of Pi-PS, it will be necessary to 
manipulate the postulates in conjunction 
with definitions. The question is where to 
begin the argument. Notice that distributive 
justice is concerned with value and that 
anger is the only sentiment mentioned in the 
postulates. Thus, P5 seems to be the best 
postulate to “unpack.” As a matter of fact - 
T4 sounds very close to the obverse of P5; 
viz., “the more distributive justice, the less 
anger.” For purposes of simplicity in deduc- 
ing T4, let us do away with Person and Other 
and make generic-level inferences: 


2, 4, HS.** 

5; ' Transposition 
Def 2:144 

Def 3:188 

3, 7, 8, H.S. 

3, 7, H.S. 

Def 4:188 

11, Conversion 

10, 12, HS. 

9, 13, Conjunction — 


.  * 144” refers to the appropriate page in Social Behavior, ` 


. ** “H S."=hypothetical syllogism. H.S. implies that if È -> Q and Q> R, then P >R. 
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Several comments on the derivation of T4 
are called for. First, we are assumirg that 
“+V — (+I °+SA)” is logically equivalent 


to “(+ OvP) > [ (+ PiO) * (+ PsaO) }.” With- 


out this assumption several of Homans’ 
propositions cannot enter into his deductive 
system (viz., T6, 9, 10, 14, 18-23). Second, 
the deduced T4 omits “+O” in its antecedent 
and is, thus, a “simplified” T4. +O could be 
posited as a given and added by the rule of 
conjunction. Third, notice that “+DJ—- 
(+I ++SA)” follows from Propositions 1, 
6, T4 and the hypothetical syllogism. That is, 
_ the original suspicion that T4 was a version 
of P5 is supported. Fourth, the premises of 
‘the above argument have been numbered and 

can be used in further deductions. This 


means that with each successfully deduced 
theorem, the remaining theorem-candidates 
are easier to derive. A kind of “Jigsaw” 
principle is operating. The more pieces fitted 
into place, the simpler it is to perceive an 
overall pattern and to fit in the remaining 
pieces. 

But all is not well yet. Definitions 1—4 
are theorem-candidates 10, 9, 18, and 20, 
respectively. Thus, Homans’ theory will beg 
the question unless these four definitions can 
be derived from P1—5, T1—3 and other defini- 
tions that are not theorem-candidates. Since 
T10 is about anger and since it is known 
that reward is related to value (e.g., as in 
P3), a priori T10 should be derivable from 
PS: : 


23.1 +OvP -- —PvO) > (+0aP) P5 
24. 2. +OvP —PvO) = (—PrQ) Def. 5:P3 
(T31) 25. 3: — PrO) > (+0OvP - —PvO) 2, Material Equivalence 
26. 4. (—PrO) > (+0aP) 1, 3, H.S. 
` 27. T10. (—PrO) > (+0aP) = -R> +A Equivalence 


Definition 5 is somewhat vague. What is 
inferred from P3 is that a situation in which 
. P is valuable to O but O is not (or is less) 
_ valuable to P is one in which P rewards O 
less, Part of the problem here is that in order 


28. 1.—-R>-+A 

29. 2. +A> —L 

(T32) 30. 3. —R > —L 
(T33) 31. 4. +4+L> +R 
<. 32. T9 +R > +L 


. Note the building effect. T9 was easier to 
deduce than T10 because T10 was available 
for an initial proposition in the argument for 


(T34) 33. 1. +L > +R 
34. 2. +R> +I 
<. 35. T18. +L > +I 


Finally, T19 can be derived as follows: 


36. 1. +A >—L 
(T35) 37.2. +L > —A 
38. 3. —A > +S5A 
(T36) 39. 4` +L > +SA 


“. 40. T20 +SA > +L 


to get the deductive system going it is neces- 
sary to make several primitive definitions. 
For example, to deduce T9 it is necessary to 
make a primitive definition on the relation- 
ship between anger and liking: 


T10 

Def 6:181 ff. 
L2 H5. 

3, Transposition 
4, Conversion 


T9. Likewise it is not difficult to go from T9 
to T18; 


T9, Conversion 
Def 7:35 
1, 2, H.S. 


D6 

1, Transposition 
Def 8:118 

2.3, HS. 

4, Conversion 


HOMANS’: 


Having completed the deduction of T10, 9, 
18 and 19, we note that T4 and all the steps 
in the argument for T4 are legitimate prem- 
ises for deriving the remaining theorem- 
candidates. 
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Taking T4 as a point of departure several 
theorems on social approval, esteem, rank, 
and authority can be deduced: 


41. 1. +PvO) > ons - (+OsaP) T4 
42. 2. +PvO) > (+0OsaP) T4, Simplification 
43. 3. +QOsaP) > a Def 9:149 
". 44, TIS. +PvO) > (+0eP) 2,3, HS. 
45. T12. (+0eP) > (PvO) T15, Conversion 
(T37) 46. 4. (+0eP) > (+OsaP) T12, 2, ELS. 
47.5. (+0saP) > (+0eP) 4, Conversion (D9) 
48.6. (+4+0eP) > (+PrkO) Def 10:163 
49. 7. ay > (+PauthO) Def 11:286 
*. 50. T22. (+0eP) > (+PauthO) 6,7, HS. 


The above argument is a good illustration 
of suppressed premises in Homans’ theory of 
elementary social behavior. That is, the 
formal argument for T12 and T15 reveals 
clearly that value and esteem are related 
through a middle-term of social approval, 
and T22 specifies that esteem and authority 
are related through social rank. In the former 
instance, the more P’s activity is valuable to 
Other (or others), the more Other socially 
approves P. If Other (or others) gives P 
social approval, it tends to get used up (be- 


cause, like money, social approval is scarce). ` 
Having a disproportionate share of social 
approval, P tends to be esteemed by Other. — 
In the latter case the more O esteems P, the 
more P ranks above O and, thus, has more 
authority over O. 

In a similar manner the relationships be- 
tween liking and conformity, and rank and 
conformity, can be specified. Again, since 
inferences involving sentiment are to be 
made, the appropriate initial proposition is 
the fifth postulate: 


51. 1. +OvP -+ —PvO) > (+0aP) PS 
52.2. (+OvP - +PvO) > (+0,P) Def 12:P5 & 118 
53. 3. OT >(+0OvP - PvO) D5, Conversion 
54. 4. a > oe 2, 3, H.S. (D2) 
55. 5. +PcO) > (+0OrP) Def 13:129 
(T38) 56. 6. REA > (+0,P) 4, 5, H.S. 
“. 57. T19. (+0,P) > (+PcO) 6, Conversion 
58.7. (+0,P) > (40saP) T29 
(T6) 59.8. (+PcO) > (+OsaP) 6,7, HS. 
60. 9. ae -> (OeP) D9 
61. 10. (+0OeP) > (+PrkO) D10 
a 62. 11. (+OsaP) > (+PrkO) 9, 10, H.S. 
(T40) 63. 12. (+PcO) ~ (+PrkO) 8, 11, HLS. 
64. Ti4. (-+-PrkO) > (+PcO) 12, Conversion 





In ordinary language this argument says the 
more reciprocity of value, the more liking, 
and the more rewarding, the more reciprocity 
of value. Furthermore, if P conforms to 
norms more than does O, then O’s activity 
rewards P more, ie., the fewer are the 
proscriptions on P’s activity. Finally, if P 
conforms to norms more than O does, then 
the more O will like P (because of the greater 
reciprocity of values and of P’s greater rank 
and authority)—although under certain cir- 
cumstances O may respect P and not like 


him. The second half of the argument states 
that liking implies social approval, social 
approval implies esteem, and that the more 
O esteems P, the higher is P’s rank (because 
esteem is scarce). If P conforms to norms 
more than O, then P’s rank tends to be higher 
than O’s rank, because leaders gain rank by 
being superconformers. 

At this point it becomes tedious to con- 
tinue deriving the remaining theorem-candi- 
dates from Chart 2 (viz., T5, 7, 8, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 21, and 23). However, since the 


1080 


logical adequacy of Homans’ theory rests in 
large part upon deducing el of his research 
findings, let us briefly indicate how these 
final derivations would be accomplished: 


. T5 is just the transposition of T6. 

. T7 is an embellished version of T30. 

. T8 is an elliptical statement of P5 and 
T10. 

. T11 is another variation of T30. 

. T13 simply says that esteem is scarce. It 
is known from DIO that not evervone 
can have high social rank. 

. T16 is a version of T4. 

. T17 is the conjunction of T10 and the 
transposition of T18. 

. T21 is a variation of P4. 

. T23 can be deduced from D11, T14, and 
the definition of “influence.” 


tn da & woe 


w œ “ION 


Thus, we conclude that given the assump- 
tions made, Homans’ theory of elemertary 
social behavior has not been proved in- 
adequate. Admittedly some assumptions are 
questionable. It would have been much easier 


to do an entirely critical analysis. Our deci- 
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sion was to be instructive by demonstrating 
what Homans’ theory would require to be 
systematic—i.e., to be logically adequate. 


The reader can decide for himself whether _ 
or not Homans’ was successful. Notice that ` 


by using the methods of elementary logic, 
several “new” theorems were derived (viz., 
T24 through 40). An additional test of the 
adequacy of Homans’ theory would be 
whether or not T24 through 40 are true. 
These propositions are valid derivations 
from Homans’ theory and, thus, should be 
empirically verified. 

There is one further crucial question bear- 
ing upon logical adequacy and that is, are 
the postulates themselves logically consistent 
with one another. In order to test for this 
possibility, one would have to use only the 
five postulates and manipulate them with 
rules of inference. It is relatively simple to 
produce an argument which looks self-con- 
tradictory: 


65. 1. (+PrO) > (+0rP) P2 

66. 2. (+0rP) > (—OvP) P4 

67. 3. (+OvP) > [(+OrP) - (+PrO)] P3 

68. 4. Sea te See eee 3: Simplification 

69. 5. (+0rP) > (4+OvP) 4, Conversion 

70. 6. (—OvP)> E 5; Transposition 
"71. 71 (4+0rP) > %—OrP 2, 5, ELS. 


Proposition 7 appears to be self-contradic- 
tory and inconsistent with P2. However, 
upon more thought, it becomes evident that 
it is a logical consequence of the satiation 
principle. That is, the more rewarding an 
activity in the past, the less rewarding is 
future activity. Since no other arguments 
produced logically inconsistent propositions, 
it is tentatively concluded that Homans’ 
postulates are logically consistenz. 
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RECALL FROM ANECDOTE: ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
AND THE MORPHOGENESIS OF AMERICA * 


PauL R. EBERTS AND RONALD A. WITTON S 
Cornell University 
American Sociological Review 1970, Vol. 35 (December) :1081~1097 


Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America is examined as an example of morphogenic 
systems theory. It is shown that, previous to the writings of most traditional Founding. 
Fathers in modern sociology, de Tocqueville presented an impressive, theoretically based and 
empirically supported analytic model. Although its predictions have proved more soundly 
based than those of Marz, it has been virtually ignored by modern sociology. The relevance 
of his model to modern sociology is explored in some depth, especialy since it provides a 
context for consideration of manipulative social action. His model approaches theoretical 
closure, and the explication of it provides a new context in which to appreciate hit perceptive 
predictions concerning the growth of a military-industrial complex and the potential for 


(black) revolution in America. 


UCKLEY (1967), Miller (1965), Young 
(1966, 1970), and ecologists such as 
Duncan (1964) have recently stressed 

the need to examine the society as a total, 
unaggregated system whose dynamic nature 


stems from the interplay of its component ` 


* Revision of a paper delivered to the Theory 
Section of the American Sociological Association, 
San Francisco, September, 1969. The authors wish 
to acknowledge the helpful comments made on the 
paper’s earlier drafts by Francesca Cancian, Richard 
F. Hamilton, Martin Scurrah, and David Segal. 


subsystems with each other as well as with 
the external environment. This approach “is 
not new, of course, for such founding fathers 
as Durkheim and Marx were also committed 
to study the “system.” Even before Marx, 
however, Alexis de Tocqueville in his classic 
Democracy im America (published in 1835) 
had provided sociology with such an ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, he hes been quite 
neglected by sociologists, and his approach 
has neither been systematized nor gained 
many adherents in this country, except at the 
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illustrative level, during the last 130 years. 
For those interested in macrosociology, de 
Tocqueville, as much or more than other 
founding fathers, offers five uncommon theo- 
retical features in his model: 

1. It is macrostructural; that is, it de- 
scribes patterns of relations with the society 

~as the unit of analysis, and uses variables 
framed in a macrosystem level of abstraction; 

2. The predictions based on the model 
are clearly analytic, rather than being tinged 
with the theoretically unexplicated utopian 
ideologies held by most of sociology’s official 
founding fathers; 

- 3, The model makes allowances for dif- 
ferent possible outcomes depending upon how 
certain internal contradictions identified 
within the system are resolved. He realized 
it was delusive to hope to establish some final 
utopian endstate, or to expect a society to 
maintain an equilibrium indefinitely; t 

4. The concepts employed in the mocel 
‘lend themselves to empirical measurement 
and are generalizable to different system 
levels; ? 

5. His detailed model reaches a form of 
theoretical closure. 

In order to document these five features 
more fully, we will (1) present a more sys- 
tematized formulation of his model than has 
heretofore appeared in the literature; (2) 
review briefly how de Tocqueville is hand.ed 
in recent sociological texts, and indicate how 
his model can contribute to the discipline 
of sociology; and (3) in the second Falf 
of the paper, examine how de Tocqueville’s 
model can contribute to current systems the- 
ory in the context of present-day Ameri-an 

_ society. 


PART I. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S MODEL 


In considering de Tocqueville’s model, it is 
first necessary to set out the basic assump- 
tions seen by Buckley (1967) as underlying 
a morphogenic model: 


. .. the model assumes an ongoing systerm of 
interacting components with an in 

source of tension, the whole engaged in zon- 
tinuous transaction with its varying external 
and internal environment, such that the letter 


1 In this, he was especially unlike Marx (cf. Beer, 
1955: vii ff.). 

2 This has already been carried out in at least 
one area; sce S. M. Lipset, et al. (1956). 
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tend to become selectively “mapped” into its 
structure In some way... The socio-cultural - 
system is to be seen as such a complex, 
adaptive organization of components... The 
internal source of dynamics for the ongoing 
process is the continuous generation of vary- 
ing degrees of tension, “stress” or “strain” 
within and between the interacting compo- 
nents. . . . (1967:128-129) 


In presenting a model derived from postu- 
lates implicit in de Tocqueville, we shall con- 
centrate on identifying (1) what Buckley 
terms the internal “transactions” being car- 
ried on within the model, and (2) the out- 
standing sources of “tension” and “strain” 
identified by de Tocqueville, requiring either 
adaptation within the system or transforma- 
tion and morphogenesis of the system as a 
whole. 

In essence, de Tocqueville wished to pre- 
dict the effects of democracy and explain 
the different possible outcomes of introduc- 
ing equality into a system: The nations of 
our time cannot prevent the condition of men 
from becoming equal; but it depends upon 
themselves whether the principle of equality 
is to lead them to servitude or freedom, to 
knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or 
wretchedness. (1956:317)8 

The following is a systematization* of de 


8 All quotations from Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America (1835) are from the publi- 
cation edited by Richard D. Heffner (1956), unless 
otherwise stated. Heffner’s edition is used here 
primarily because, by omitting such descriptive ma- 
terial that is extraneous to the theory we believe 
de Tocqueville was developing, it permits one to 
follow his exposition more easily. 

4 At present, the nature of systematization in so- 
cial science is not standardized. In general, accord- 
ing to Zetterberg (1965:Ch. 2), there seem to be 
two broad methods of “systematizing,” the one a 
general orientation to subject matter, or taxonomy, 
composed of a classificatory system, but lacking 
specific hypotheses, such as Parsons’ The Social 
System, and the other a specification of a more or 
less extensive set of interrelated propositions about 
an on-going system, a model or theory. We believe 
de Tocqueville is closer to the latter. 

Within theory building via the latter route, tHere 
is little common agreement on the necessary in- 
puts, even on the definition of terms. To reduce 
confusion, we will briefly state our referents for the 
terms used in our systematization. By definition, 
we mean an explication of the meaning of a term. 
By hypothesis, we mean the statement of relation- 
ship between two classes of fact, variables or types, 
about which there is some doubt or controversy, 


ł 


Tocqueville’s main argument, in terms of 


formal theory, which can be conceived as a 


complicated path analytic process.® 


1. Definition: Equality of conditions means 
that men are “equal in 
rights, in education, and/or 
in fortune” (cf. p. 269).8 

2. Definition: Equality of conditions means 


that there is “sovereignty 
of the people,” that is, that 
suffrage is extended to the 
people (cf. p. 56). 
Societies having political 
democracy will also have 
equality conditions (cf. p. 
ili ff.). 

Societies having political de- 
mocracy will show relatively 
fewer persons of extreme 
wealth and of extreme pov- 
erty than will societies hav- 
ing political aristocracy. 
They will display fewer 
disparities of wealth, and 
greater upward mobility 
(pp. 211, 315). 

Equality of conditions also 
promotes among men simi- 
lar values and patterns of 
behavior—oriented to indi- 
vidualism, commercial self- 
interest (pp. 170 ff.), eco- 
nomic competition, mone- 
tary achievement (and po- 
tential feelings of relative 
deprivation) (p. 273 ff.), 
human fellowship, and pub- 
lic order—(in contrast to 
aristocratic societies), 


Hypothesis A: 


Corollary: 


Hypothesis B: 


Therefore, 


Hypothesis C: In democratic societies, al- 


and therefore it is a statement about which evidence 
should be amassed. A corollary is a logical exten- 
sion of an hypothesis where the conditions set in 
it are affirmed. A converse is a logical extension 
where the conditions set are denied. An assumption 
is a statement of relation between classes of fact 
about which there is more apparent agreement or 
known support, and/or a statement attributing a 
quality or characteristic to a class of fact, and 
which is assumed accurate. The systematization 
here, then, juxtaposes the above types of proposi- 
tions in such a way that their interrelations are 
apparent. 

5 The rationale behind his argument is giyen in 
great length in Democracy in America to which 
the reader is referred (via the page references) if 
the causa] links seem unclear. 

8 Because of the repetitive nature of de Tocque- 
ville’s style, page references given refer to the 
most detailed discussion of the topic—though gen- 
erally it is also discussed ejsewhere in the book. 
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most all extremes are soft- 
ened or blunted: 

a. Violence is rare, cruelty 
almost unknown; 

b.less perfection, more 
abundance in arts; 

c. neither men of great 
learning or genius nor 
communities of ignorance; 

d. each individual weak but 
associations (and society) 
are active, provident and 
powerful (p. 135). 

In democratic society, 

courts? retard individuals 

in some of their projects 
and designs, so as to pro- 

tect minorities (p. 309). 


3. Assumption: 


Therefore, 


Hypothesis D: People in democratic so- 
cieties will tend not to re- 
spect the “legal form” (p. 
309). 

If judicial power (through 
the courts) does not in- 
crease as equality of condi- 
tions increases, then private 
rights and interests will de- 
crease tarough the “tyr- 
anny of che majority” (pp. 
309 ff.). 

The electoral system assures 
that local affairs in a dis- 
trict will be conducted by 
the men who reside there 
(p. 196). 

Such an electoral system 
forces men to become ac- 
quainted with one another 
as they resolve their mutual 
problems “p. 196). 
Therefore, 


Hypothesis F-i: Under such a system in a 
democratic society more 
people will be acquainted 
with each other and with 
more political issues than 
will be the case under al- 
ternative (e.g., aristocratic) 
a systems (p. 196 
it): 

Hypothesis F-tt: In democratic societies, the 
amount of interaction be- 
tween people of different. 
classes is greater than in’: 
aristocratic societies, but the 


Hypothesis E: 


4, Assumption: 


5. Assumption: 


™De Tocqueville saw the essence of democrary 
and the nature of pluralism resting in independent 
sources of power and influence in society, hence, 
his concern for independent associations and a legal 
system whose authority rested on the Constitution 
—ą document relatively free from political control, 
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greater interaction results 
‘more in feelings of irdiffer- 
_ ence to many rather than to 

< increased loyalty to a few 
(as found in aristocratic so- 
cieties) (pp. 194 ff.). 
(Erom Hypothesis C:d): In 
democratic societies, asso- 
ciations will form from in- 
dividuals seeking mutual 
support for an opinion, a 
feeling, or an interest they 
wish to promote in the 
world (p. 202). 
With the advent of democ- 
racy, the number of asso- 
ciations will increase as 
equality of conditions in- 
creases (pp. 203 ff.). 
Political skills include both 
the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the democratic po- 
litical order, as well as more 
active participatior in it 
(pp. 202 ff.). 
The more associaticns indi- 
viduals belong to, tae more 
political skills they will 
achieve (p. 206). 
As the number of civil as- 
sociations increases, the 
number of political associa- 
tions will increase (pp. 198 
and 205). 
As the number of civil as- 
sociations increases, the ex- 
tent of political democracy 
will increase. 
In countries where political 
associations are prohibited, 
civil associations will be few 
in number, feebly planned, 
unskillfully managed, and 
ineffectually executed (p. 
207). 
As the number of civil and 
political associations in- 
creases, the tendency to 
revolutions (upsetting the 
social order) decreases (p. 
208). 
Newspapers are the means 
by which men are persuaded 
to unite their exertions (p. 
202). 


6. Assumption: 


Hypothesis G: 


7. Definition: 


Hypothesis H: 


Hypothesis I-i: 


Hypothesis I-i: 


Converse: 


Hypothesis J: 


8. Assumption: 


Therefore, 


. Hypothesis K: The number of newspapers 
is directly proportional to 
the number of associations 


(p. 203). 


However, de Tocqueville now identifies a 
major internal contradiction within the sys- 
tem, which derives from the fact tnat equal- 
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ity of conditions is accompanied by a much 
larger demand for industrial products. De 
Tocqueville’s explanation of this contradic- 
tion may be systematized as follows: 


Hypothesis L: As conditions of equality in- 
crease, the demand for man- 
ufactured commodities in- 


creases (p. 218). 


Hypothesis M: As the demand for goods 
increases, the division of 
labor will increase (p. 218). 
Hypothesis N-i: As the division of labor in- 


creases, the relative differ- 
ences between owners and 
workers in income and in 
mental alertness increases 
(p. 218). 

Therefore, as society be- 
comes more “equalitarian- 
democratic,” the class en- 
gaged in manufacturing 
becomes more aristocratic, 
although (see Hypothesis 
F-ii) lacking feelings of loy- 
alty to the men who work 
for them (cf. pp. 219 ff.). 
Hence it would appear, on 
searching to the bottom, 
that aristocracy should nat- 
urally spring out of the 
bosom of democracy (p. 
219). 

As an equalitarian-demo- 
cratic society becomes more 
“aristocratic,” the functions 
of central government will 
increase (from the dread of 
disturbance and the neces- 
sity of social, economic, and 
political order) (p. 299). 

In an equalitarian-demo- 
cratic society, as its politi- 
cal administration is more 
centralized, the number of 
newspapers must be dimin- 
ished, which facilitates fur- 
ther centralization of power 
(p. 203 ff.). 


Hypothesis N-i: 


Hypothesis O: 


Hypothesis P: 


As. indicated in the above propositions the 
force of de Tocqueville’s theoretical position 
is to show the regression, from initial condi- 
tions of equality and democracy to a despo- 
tism far worse than that in aristocratic 
societies, because of the less loyalty prevail- 
ing in a “democratized” society (see Hy- 
potheses F-ii, N-ii). A decreasing number of 
newspapers—here one might substitute, 
“communications, with the absorption of in- 
dependent newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations into large networks’”— 
plus a decreasing number of associations 
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(independent civil and political sources of 
influence) leads to a much greater centrali- 
zation of government, thus making it more 
amenable to influence from the growing and 
better organized manufacturing aristocracy 
(pp. 203 ff., pp. 309 ff.). De Tocqueville 
also identified the army as a potential source 
of further loss of democratic and peaceful 
interaction within society, due to the military 
forming “a small nation by itself” and 
through the possibilities of armies leading 
democratic nations into war (p. 277 ff.).° 
In addition, de Tocqueville noted the process 
by which war leads to the centralization of 
power and the subversion of democracy: 


It [war] must almost compulsorily concen- 
trate the direction of all men and the man- 
agement of all things in the hands of the ad- 
ministration. If it leads not to despotism by 
sudden violence, it prepares men for it more 
gently by their habits. All those who seek to 
destroy the liberties of a democratic nation 
ought to know that war is the surest and the 
shortest means to accomplish it (p. 278). 


General Shoup’s discussion of the effects 
on the United States of a recent succession 
of wars and military involvements (World 
War II, Korea, Dominican Republic, Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia . . .) has, in this 
regard, added relevance. This relevance is 
reinforced by his discussion of the way in 
which the United States government and its 
public have been misled by much of the mili- 
tary information given them, for this in- 
formation often represents “self-serving 
propaganda” by the four branches of the 
military “to win a round in the continuous 
gamesmanship of the interservice contest” 
(Shoup, 1969:56). 

Although it would be appropriate, and is 
tempting—in the light of de Tocqueville’s 
perceptive analytic predictions—to discuss 
empirical reality in America of a diminish- 
ing number of independent newspapers and 
radio and television stations during this 
century and its correlation with the growing 
power of the military-industrial complex, this 
has already been carried out—albeit with a 
less extensive and sociologically self-con- 


8 See the assessment by the former Marine Corps 
Commandant, General David Shoup (1969), on the 
role of the military in promoting America’s in- 
volvement in post-World War II military engage- 
ments, such as the Vietnam War (Shoup 1969). 
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scious set of. analytic relations—in ‘ several 
recent studies.® We shall instead focus on de 
Tocqueville’s analysis as an example of a . 
morphogenic model. Since the relations are 
somewhat complex, we will use a more dis- 
cursive style in elaborating their major fea- 
tures, though, for those more mathematically 
inclined, it should also be noted that his 
theoretical system could be put into an es- 
sentially recursive, although complicated, 
path analytic model. 

De Tocqueville sees at Jeast one major 
source of “tension” in the system and, in 
addition, he identifies a major internal con- 
tradiction resulting in the transforming 
morphogenesis of it. The “tension” is be- 
tween the will of the majority and the in- 
terests of the individual or the minority—his 
famous “tyranny of the majority.”?° He 
identified the courts as an important institu- 
tion within the society for saieguarding both 
individuals and minorities. With regard to 
this “tension” between the will of the major- 
ity and the judicial system, the latter deriv- 
ing its independent influence and power 
from its interpretation of the Constitution, 
it is of value to quote one of de Tocqueville’s 
revealing anecdotes.” 


®See, for example, Mills 1956), Domhof 
(1967), and Lundberg (1968), who bring to- 
gether evidence on this point. However, it is sig- 
nificant that not even these writers recognize the 
relevance of de Tocqueville’s model for their work. 
Nearly all writers, Mills included, regard de Tocque- 
ville as interpreting only 19-century experience 
(cf. Mills, 1956:227). 

10 Tt is of interest to note that although de Tocque- 
ville is perhaps best known for the concept of 
the “tyranny of the majority,” it is certainly not 
the major theme of his work, but simply one as- 
pect of a well-integrated theory. Also, it would be 
fascinating to speculate today on just how much 
of the “majority” is really a “silent majority” 
manipulated by a minority elite through public 
relations techniques. Finally, no secondary inter- 
preter in sociology recognizes de Tocqueville’s em- 
phasis on the independence of the courts as a criti- 
cal variable, 

11The fact that the civil authorities, through 
their pledged allegiance to the Constitution, must 
uphold such interpretations was fully recognized 
by de Tocqueville as an important safeguard in a 
pluralistic society (1956:74-85). 

12 The point we are making here is that while 
most sociologists have regarded de Tocqueville’s 
anecdotes as “quaint” or, in Parsons’ term, “in- 
sightful,” (1967:641), we feel that one must read 
them more as the means by which he ‘empirically 
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I said one day to an inhabitant cf Pennsyl- 
vania, “Be so good as to explain to me how 
it happens, that in a State founded by Quek- 


ers, and celebrated for its toleration, freed. 


Blacks are not allowed to exercise civil rigkts. 
They pay the taxes: is it not fair that tkey 
should have a voter” 

“Vou insult us,” replied my informant, “if 
you imagine that our legislators could have 
committed so gross an act of injustice end 
intolerance.” 

“What, then, the Blacks possess the rizht 
of voting in this country?” 

“Without the slightest doubt.” 

“How comes it, then, that at the polling- 
booth this morning I did not perceive a single 
Negro in the whole meeting?” 

“This is not the fault of the law; the Ne- 
groes have an undisputed right of voting: 
but they voluntarily abstain from making 
their appearance.” 

“A very pretty piece of modesty!” rejoined 


I. 

“Why the truth is that they are not disin- 
clined to vote, but they are afraid of being 
maltreated; in this country the law is some- 
times unable to maintain its authority with- 
out support of the majority. But in this case 
the majority entertains very strong prejucices 
against the Blacks, and the magistrates are 
unable to protect them in the exercise of their 
legal privileges.” 

“What, then, the majority claims the right 
not only of making the laws, but of breaking 
the laws it has made?” (Quoted in Ebensiein, 
1956:515). 


The implications of this tension between 
the national legal system and local practice 
of the “majority” was fully realized bv de 
Tocqueville: “If ever America undergoes 
great revolutions, they will be brought about 
by the presence of the black race on the soil 
of the United States; that is to say, they will 
owe their origin, not to the equality, but the 
inequality of conditions” (p. 268). More- 
over, with regard to the “American dilemma,” 
de Tocqueville appears to have formuiated 
the “Principle of Multiple and Cumulative 
Causation” resulting in a “Theory of the 
Vicious Cycle” some 100 years before Myrdal 
(1944: particularly Ch. 3, Pt. 7, “The 
Theory of the Vicious Cycle’): “To irduce 
whites to abandon the opinion they have 
conceived of the moral and intellectuel in- 
feriority of their former slaves,” he wrote, 
“the Negroes must change; but as long as 


- 


supported his implicit theoretical model. We shall, 
however, in the interest of brevity, indude only a 
selected few of his penetrating observations. 
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this opinion persists, they cannot change” 


_ (cited in Silberman, 1964:13). 


Thus, resolution of the morphogenic ten- 
sion in the United States in favor of the 
“will of the majority” and “inequality of 
conditions” instead of an insistence on minor- 
ity rights would set the conditions, he pre- 
dicted, for a spiraling causal chain, which, if 
left undisturbed, would produce revolution- 
ary activity on the part of those most un- 
equal whose rights are also abrogated.** Such 
activity in America would not, however, in- 
clude the whole labor force, most of which 
is caught in the major internal contradiction 
of the system. 

De Tocqueville saw the major internal 
contradiction of the system lying in the 
paradox that equality of conditions (leading 
to demand for manufactured goods, to an in- 
creased division of labor, and, eventually to 
the creation of a manufacturing aristocracy 
and greater centralization of power) would 
produce, as a final outcome, gross inequal- 
ities. The outcome of these inequalities 
differs markedly, however, from that pre- 
dicted by Marx. The increasing complexity 
and inequality of society do not lead, as 
Marx expected, to class warfare, but rather 
to the growth of a large, relatively affluent 
and mostly docile workforce, as well as a 
manufacturing aristocracy. The workers 
would be unwilling to revolt because of the 
fear of losing their standard of living.** De 
Tocqueville explained: 


Almost all of the revolutions which have 
changed the aspect of nations have been made 


18 It should be unnecessary to note the parallels 
between the occurrence (for de Tocqueville, recent 
occurrence) of impoverished, unfranchised and dis- 
organized mobs, lacking “civil rights,” storming 
the Bastille in 1789, with the U. S. summer riots of 
the 1960's. 

14 In this regard, the policy of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration that, to avoid black revolution, one 
must provide blacks with jobs, income, and legally 
enforced civil rights would seem to be supported by 
de Tocqueville; whereas the policy of Republicans, 
as exemplified in the campaign speeches of Presi- 
dent Nixon that revolution is to be avoided by giv- 
ing blacks a plece of the action, namely, the crea- 
tion of black capitalism, is relatively distant from 
de Tocqueville’s argument. Still, Nixon’s proposals 
in social welfare reform and tax rellef for the poor 
would tend toward approval by de Tocqueville, 
even if he would probably. suggest extensive pro- 
gressive taxation policies as well. 
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to consolidate or to destroy social inequality. 
Remove the secondary causes which have 
produced the great convulsions of the world, 
and you will almost always find the principle 
of inequality at the bottom. . 
state of society can ever be founded in which 
every man shall have something to keep, and 
little to take from others, much will have 
been done for the peace of the world. 

I am aware that, amongst a great demo- 
cratic people, there will always be some mem- 
bers of the community in great poverty, and 
others in great opulence. . . . Between these 
two extremes or democratic communities 
stand an innumerable multitude of men al- 
most alike, who, without being exactly either 
rich or poor, are possessed of sufficient prop- 
erty to desire the maintenance of [law and] 
order, yet not enough to excite envy... . 

Now, these eager and apprehensive men of 
small property constitute the class which is 
constantly increased by the equality of condi- 
tions. Hence, in democratic communities, the 
majority of the people do not clearly see what 
they have to gain by a revolution, but they 
continually and in a thousand ways feel that 
they might lose by one (pp. 264-265). 


What appears to happen is that- “these 
eager and apprehensive men of small prop- 
erty” become more affluent, although still 
very much “middle class” (but not upper 
middle class), and demand of the system 
more generally distributed benefits; that is, 
they become more “left.” But they do not 
become revolutionary radicals in order to 
achieve this since they are unwilling to 
assent to change through revolution. De 
Tocqueville’s position is supported not only 
in the general history of the United States, 
and by the results of the French students’ 
and workers’ strikes in the Spring of 1968, 
with the subsequent electoral victory for de 
Gaulle, but also by the apparent lack of 
success of Students for a Democratic Society 
in radicalizing workers in the United States. 
Workers want more benefits and equity from 
the system, but few of them want to recon- 
stitute the system entirely in order to get 
the benefits, preferring to gain them through 
evolution, not revolution: 


I do not assert that men living in demo- 
cratic communities are naturally stationary; 
T think, on the contrary, that a perpetual 
stir prevails in the bosom of those societies, 
and that rest is unknown there; but I think 
that men bestir themselves within certain 
limits, beyond which they hardly ever go. 
They are forever varying, altering, and re- 


storing secondary matters; but they carefully 


.. If, then, a 
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abstain: from touching what is fundamental. 
. They love change, but they dread revolutions 
(p. 267). 


However, de Tocqueville fails to discuss 
explicitly the paths the system might follow 
if the “tension” he identified between minor- 
ity legal rights and majority will reaches a 
breaking point once the great affluent ma- 
jority had become liberally change-oriented 
yet docile. It seems clear from his argu- 
ments above that he would predict the official 
response of both the elites and the docile 
labor force to the revolutionary blacks 
would be largely in terms of “law and order.” 

Yet he was quite aware that he was deal- 
ing with an entirely different “system” from 
that found in Europe. Much of his analysis 
is directed, either implicitly or more, often 
explicitly, toward comparing American and . 


European sociopolitical systems. Basic to his 


analysis is his perception of the influence 
of “similar values” (Hypothesis B} upon a 
political system and his recognition that the 
United States’ political system largely caters 
to just two variants of the same set of com- 
mon values or ideology. He contrasts this 
with the European situation where political 
parties mirror deep and significant ideological 
cleavages within society. De Tocqueville 
terms such ideologically-based parties as 
“great,” and he notes the U. S. polity’s 
avoidance of ideological conflict in the 
European (and Marxian) manner: 


Both parties of the American... agreed upon 
the most essential points; and neither of 
them had to destroy an old constitution, or 
to overthrow the structure of society, in or- 
der to triumph . . . Great political parties, 
then, are not to be met with in the United 
States at the present time... In the absence 
of great parties, the United States swarm 
with lesser controversies; and public opinion 
is divided into a thousand minute shades of 
Ta upon questions of detail (pp. 88—` 
89). 


Whether the continued lack of ideological 
conflict within the United States political 
system is a result of an actuality of “similar 
values” throughout the population, or 
whether the American political system has 
not permitted political expression of different 
values—especially by those who do not 
achieve “equality of conditions”—is a ques- 
tion which de Tocqueville’s analysis leads 
one to pose, but which he fails to answer. 
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‘their treatment in the revised seccnd 


DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE DISCIPLINE 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Although de Tocqueville thus dealt an- 
alytically with many ideas and concepts still 
discussed in modern sociology, he neverthe- 
less seems to have been placed in a sort of 
sociological limbo—sometimes praised, sel- 
dom damned, often misunderstood, but, 
mostly, not taken seriously. For example, al- 
though he is mentioned in about hali of the 
dozen or so leading introductory tests on our 
shelf, mostly regarding the importance of 
voluntary associations, only in Broom and 
Selznick’s third edition is he elevated from 
name dropping to an “Adaptation.” Intro- 
ductory theory texts fare no better.15 In 
texts on social stratification he is even more 
badly treated.16 

Two major books on American Society, 
Robin Williams (1960) and S. M. Lipset 
(1963), do cite him, especially the latter, 
but more for his historical, illustrative or 
anecdotal quality than for the challenge to 


‘their theories which he often represents. 


Both acknowledge his essential pcint con- 
cerning the paradox of freedom and equality, 
that “aristocracy should naturally spring out 
of the bosom of democracy” (de Tocqueville, 
1956:219), but both also largely disregard 
this paradox in the rest of their work. By 
virtually reifying “societal values” without 
recognizing the paradoxes and contradic- 
tions and power struggles in them, zhey miss 
de Tocqueville’s macrostructural challenge.1" 


15 He is not even mentioned in Inkeles’ What 
is Sociology nor in Timasheff (1967), nor in 
Coser and Rosenberg (1957); he receives only one 
undeveloped citation in Bottomore (963), and 
Martindale (1960), and only two citations, likewise 
without explication, by Edward Shils in his “Epi- 
logue” to Theories of Society by Parsons, et al. 
(1961). 

16 Tumin (1967), Gordon (1958), and Kahl 
(1957) do not cite him. He is not included in the 
first edition of Bendix and Lipset’s standard col- 
lection of readings, Class, Status and Power, and 
edition 
hardly explicates his theoretical model, being both 
very brief (three pages) and on a subject matter, 
“How Democracy Affects the Relation of Masters 
and Servants,” which contributes to tbe prevailing 
impression of de Tocqueville as a cuaint com- 
mentator on 19th century America. 

ıt Williams, for instance, continues to emphasize 
the common values underlying American society, 
without specific reference to how their paradoxes 
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One of the few writers on comparative 
sociology to discuss de Tocqueville’s views in 
detail has been Robert A. Nisbet (1968a). 
However, by merely examining what he terms 
the “unit-ideas” of sociology (community, 
authority, status, the sacred, and alienation), 
Nisbet fragments the logically interrelated 
argument of de Tocqueville, demonstrated 
above, so as to make it almost unrecogniz- 
able. In particular, the fascinating and 
pivotal relationships between de Tocqueville’s 
ideas and observations that permit a path 
analytic and systemic representation of his 
argument are significantly omitted.1§ 

Probably the major reason de Tocqueville 
has received such fragmented treatment is 
that his theoretical method is more global 
and virtually requires modern path analytic 
and systems techniques, rather than tradi- 
tional social stratification analyses in order, 
to deal with the large number of variables 


are resolved; whereas Lipset, probably in contrast 
to de Tocqueville, believes “Equality of opportu- 
nity does not demand equality of income” (1963: 
369). To Lipset, equality means “equality of op- 
portunity” and/or “respect for others” (1963:366). 
To him, equality of opportunity, which produces 
freedom (i.e. maximizing individuals’ powers for 
decision-making), is the basis for achievement in a 
society. However, de Tocqueville would probably 
hasten to add that if such equality is not supported 
by the courts in the protection of minority rights 
(which Lipset utterly fails to mention), then 
“equality” will result in aristocracy and loss of 
freedom. Today, some would exemplify this inter- 
nal contradiction by pointing to “white racist 
institutions.” Lipset does not deal with `these 
issues in his book. 

18 This is not to be taken as a criticism of Nis- 
bet, for he himself states: “. . . this book is con- 
cerned with unit-ideas .. . I stress this, for the 
reader should be clearly warned of what be may, 
and may not, expect to find in this book. He will 
find, for example, no effort to unfold the meaning 
of Marx, the esserce of de Tocqueville, or the 
unity of Durkheim. Such a task, invaluable though 
it may be, is left to others” (1966:4—6). The point 
is that this Jatter task, in relation to de Tocqueville, 
is long overdue. However, one might question 
whether Nisbet has realized the theoretical model 
implicit in de Tocqueville’s work. The following 
Statement appears to represent a strange misread- 
ing of de Tocqueville: “In his Democracy in Amer- 
ica Tocqueville tells us that what the democracies 
of the future have most to fear is not the endemic 
revolution dreaded by the conservatives of Tocque- 
ville’s day, but rather a degree of political consensus 
that will in the long run lead to homogeneity and 
make diversity and change the least likely of even- 
tualities” (Nisbet, 1968:32). 
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and relations between them. Although -he 
wrote of Democracy in America, his theory 
involves a broad comparison of democratic 
and aristocratic institutions and predicts 
probable changes in the former over time. 
As such, he produces a dynamic comparative 
theory of social stratification somewhat sim- 
ilar to, but more extensive than, Lenski’s 
Power and Privilege (1966) (another work 
lacking references to de Tocqueville). 

His method is to take a system phenom- 
enon, such as equality of conditions, and 
through his assessment of demonstrable 
propositions to show its probable effects on 
other variables in the system, rather than, 
as in the work of most theorists in social 
stratification, to describe the effects of 
stratified society on the life chances of its 
members and discuss interminably and un- 
productively the “function” of such stratifica- 
tion. Although de Tocqueville can hardly be 
expected to express himself in terms of pre- 
cise sociological variables, he does relate 
carefully defined and consistent sequences of 
events in the “intermediate run”—say 100 
years—of a macro-system in a way that can 
be relatively easily translated mito sociolog- 
ical variables. 

The fact that de Tocqueville has not been 
taken seriously by the discipline of sociology 
makes one ask whether he is ignored because 
sociologists have not recognized his theoret- 
ical model or because his writings were so 
radically different from the official founding 
fathers that he is not considered a sociologist. 
It is left to historians such as Heffner to edit 
de Tocqueville’s writings, and to political 
scientists such as Ebenstein (1956) to de- 
velop extensive commentary on him. Mean- 
while, sociological theorists such as Martin- 
dale (1960), Bottomore (1963), and 
Timasheff (1967) either merely list his 
work without significant comment under 
topics such as “Political Institutions” or fail 
to discuss him entirely. 

When one compares the amount of mate- 
rial written on Comte’s inadequate philos- 
ophies +° to the amount of discussion devoted 


198 Timasheff devotes a whole chapter to Comte — 


despite his admission (p. 21) of the basic invalidity 
of Comte’s Law of Three Stages and his elaborate 
criticism of Comte’s ideas, pointing out their in- 
consistent conclusions (p. 24), unacceptable dis- 
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to the empirically testable analytic theory 
of de Tocqueville—Comte’s contemporary— 
one begins to wonder why most sociologists 
automatically accept the traditional, parental 
lineage of the discipline. This is. a point 
worthy of study in itself. There is, after all, 
a great difference between coining the term 
“sociology” and actually pioneering theoret- 
ical formulation for sociological research. In 
this regard, it is revealing to compare the 
empirically-based analytic model de Tocque- 
ville had created by the time of Comte with 
Timasheff’s summary of the work of so- 
ciology’s official Founding Father: 


He used predominantly what he called the 
historical method, which in actuality was 
mainly an arrangement of selected historical 
facts in the light of his view of social evolu- 
tion. For a long time this was to be the 
method oi sociology. Of course, this method © 
was faulty. So was the basic premise of his 
theory, the faith in evolution toward prog- 
ress . 

He was a poor metaphysician ... he was a 
poor religious thinker ... As to his sociologi- 
cal theory, it may be considered as a prema- 
ture jump from the level of observation and 
inference directly based on them to me level 
of theory (1967:30). 


De Tocqueville’s creation of theory through 
rigorous observations (of both United States 
and European society), generalization, and 
abstraction also contrasts markedly with the 
work of Herbert Spencer. Despite the fact- 
that Timasheff admits that Spencer’s proce- 
dures of analysis were “entirely out of keep- 
ing with rules of logic and principle of sci- 
entific method” (1967:37), ne has chosen to 





tinctions (p. 25) and ridiculous pretensions (p. 21). 
Moreover, while Timasheff might justify his ex- 
tensive treatment of Comte because he has found in 
Comte’s work faint initial formulations of later 
sociological ideas, such as Comte’s “rudimentary 
form” or Webers “ideal type” (p. 24), one can 
perhaps find stronger and more developed initial 
formulations in de Tocqueville’s work, formulations 
that were to make famous the sociologists that 
followed de Tocqueville. For example, with regard 
to Weber, de Tocqueville’s explicit identification (cf. 
de Tocqueville, 1956:48) of a Protestant ethic is 
noteworthy. Similarly, although Comte may have 
succeeded in identifying the process of the division 
of labor long before Durkheim (cf. Timasheff, 1967: 
25), so did de Tocqueville and, as is shown in this 
paper, de Tocqueville proceeded to predict the con- 
sequences of the division of labor within a partic- 
ular empirically based model. 
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call Spencer (who wrote a full generation 
. after de Tocqueville) “the second father of 
sociology” (1967:32) and devotes a whole 
chapter to him. One wonders whetker so- 
ciology would not have become more rigor- 
ous if a more empirical, scientific chronolog- 
ical paternity had been recognized. 


PART I. DE TOCQUEVILLE AND 
SYSTEMS THEORY 


If de Tocqueville could be considered a 
forefather of sociology, he stands much more 
in the tradition of Durkheim and Weber. 
These men were concerned with what Warren 
(1970) has recently called a “non-utoptan 
‘normative model,” that is, an analysis of 
relations between values and the norms and 
structures which produce them. Coser and 
‘ Rosenberg set out the underlying rationale 
_ for theory construction in this framework: 


If men are constrained by exterior norms that 
exist prior to, but are ultimately incorpo- 
rated in, consciousness, then their acts are 
largely predetermined, and Durkheim be- 
lieved this to be the case. He by no means 
considered the individual to lack self-control. 
His point of view was closer to that of Hegal, 
who held that freedom consists in the recog- 
nition of its non-existence. To Durkheim 
this meant that necessity of goirg “back 
along the chain of causes and effect until we 
find a point where the action of man may be 

. effectively brought to bear.” In effect, he 
admonished us to study the regularities in so- 
ciety, and thereby to protect ourselves 
through our ability to predict, anë thus to 
advance toward a higher state of human de- 
velopment (1957:9-11). 


Thus, although Warren has just renewed 
attention to the problem, both de Tecqueville 
and Durkheim recognized that sociological 
models have both manifest and latent im- 
plications for “social engineering” or “policy 
considerations.” De Tocqueville recognized 
the danger of social engineering by a “manu- 
facturing aristocracy” having the means 
through their social position of carrying it 
out so as to subvert the democratic process 
(cf. above, Hypothesis 0). He differed from 
Durkheim, however, in that he posited cer- 
tain political conditions as preceding and 
influencing other structural arrangements, 
such as the division of labor and the forms 
of integration. His concern was to study the 
problem of maintaining independent sources 
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of influence within a society—of how 
democracy might avoid developing into a 
“mass society” as expounded by Mills 
(1956) and Kornhauser (1959). In doing 
this, he succeeded in constructing a theoret- 
ical predictive model, based on empirical 
observation and implicit comparative analy- 
sis. Through our present knowledge of 
systems theory, such a model also has 
definite social policy implications for analyses 
of non-utopian normative models at the 
macrosociological level (cf. Warren, 1970). 

Construction of societal models in this 
form, essentially the form of path analytic 
models (cf. Duncan, 1967; Blalock, 1969), 
brings forward particular considerations that 
we, as sociologists, must recognize. Any com- 
plex systems model explores beyond discrete 
empirical relations such as found in “theories 
of the middle range,” and must attend to 
six specific, albeit overlapping, features: the 
model’s morphogenesis, its theoretical clo- 
sure, independent and dependent variables, 
empirical validity, social policy implications, 
and critical ambiguities. 

In order to illustrate the relevance of de 
Tocqueville’s model to these issues in systems 
theory, it is necessary to restate his model in 
simpler terms. A simplified version can be 
visualized whereby (i) a high degree of 
democracy, that is, where there is diffuse 
power and influence distribution, in combina- 
tion with (ii) a high degree of equality in 
opportunity and/or income distribution, sup- 
ported by (ili) Jegal-judicial institutions 
through which minority rights are strongly 
protected, leads to two (conflicting) paths. 
Such a responsive and uncoercive social sys- 
tem might be expected to promote (iv) 
strong system integration among the popula- 
tion segments. On the other hand, there 
would be (v) a high demand for manufac- 
tured goods leading to (vi) a complex divi- 
sion of labor, and (vii) a concentration of 
economic wealth by a relatively small num- 
ber of corporations, which will cause the 
value of variable (ii), the degree of equality 
in opportunity and/or income distribution, 
to drop. Finally, the changes in variables 
(ii) and (vii) in turn reverse the readings 
on every other variable, producing a new 
aristocracy out of a previous democracy. 

This simplified conception of his model re- 
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' duces the 27 variables from the first formula- 
tion into only seven primary variables, and 
charts the paths between them as proposed in 
his theoretic scheme presented above. It may 
initially be noted that this revised model 
does not include the one variable most 
popularly associated with de Tocqueville, 
namely, the importance of voluntary and/or 
political associations. This does not mean 
it and the other 19 variables are entirely 
superfluous. But, if our reasoning is correct, 
the relations of the remaining 20 variables 
to the seven primary ones are redundant, 
tautological, and/or dependent. That is, the 
20 variables omitted might better be con- 
sidered part of, or resultant from, the seven 
primary variables (cf. Blalock, 1969:72 ff.). 
For example, a democratic polity presup- 
poses voluntary associations competing with 
one another, Without equality of conditions 
and strong courts to protect minority rights, 
hewspapers and associations are so many 
“spin-offs” which turn out to be instruments 
of an aristocratic establishment rather than 
instruments of democratic polity.?° 

Let us now turn to the six specific issues. 
First, the “contradiction” in the morpho- 
genesis occurs where an increasingly complex 
division of labor ultimately concentrates 
power at the top of the economic-political 
system, rather than permitting it to remain 
diffusely distributed throughout. If power 
would remain diffuse, de Tocqueville in- 
dicates that a democratic polity would con- 
tinue, and system integration would be high 
through a circular pattern of relations be- 
tween democracy, equality, diffuse power, 
and high system integration. 

But, as we saw above, he felt that, sooner 
or later, the complexity of the division of 
labor would produce the contradiction, which 
would change the system from a democracy 
to a new type of manufacturing aristocracy. 
Once this occurs, a new set of reactions be- 
tween variables would ensue. Although de 
Tocqueville did not theorize in detail on 
the morphogenesis of the new aristocratic 
industrial state—indeed he had few observa- 


20 Cf, Kornhauser (1959: especially Chapter 2), 
on the differences between pluralistic, mass, and 
totaHtarian institutions. We must remember that 
even totalitarian systems have “voluntary” associa- 
tions. Neubauer’s (1967) scale of democratic polity 
tends to catch these differences. , 
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tións on which to base a theory—his model 
does give us some indications which permit 
us tọ pursue this trend along its causal 

The major outcomes of the new manufac- 
turing establishment would be increasing in- ° 
equality and increasing alienation, both of 
which feed back on themselves to produce 
increasing concentration and centralization 
of power (use of force) in order to maintain 
law and order. These events together would 
then create more inequality in the system, 
which would reduce demand, and thus reduce 
the rate of expansion in the economy, en- 
abling the elites to continue unchallenged by 
new economic developments, all of which 
feed back into more alienation and lower 
system integration. Eventually, the courts 
too would become less autcnomous, and the 
system would finally collapse, perhaps from 
either, both, or a combinetion of external 
and these internal pressures. 

The morphogenesis or evolutionary char- 
acter of the theory, then, is explicit in his 
model. De Tocqueville believed that democ- 
racy was inherently unstable and non-self- 
perpetuating and would eventually evolve | 
into a new aristocratic form with constantly 
centralizing control and increasing aliena- 
tion. As we noted above, he mentioned the 
possibility of revolution in America from 
Blacks, and he was well aware of the lack 
of loyalty the masses showed aristocrats in 
his home country. 

_ Such a morphogenesis, however, raises 
some questions about the second specific 
feature of his model, namely, its theoretical 
closure. If de Tocqueville did not show that 
both democratic and new aristocratic societies 
were theoretically defined by a given set of 
primary variables which interact over time 
in a consistent and foreseeable pattern ad 
injinstum (cf. Eberts, 1969; Blalock, 1969: 
Chapter 6), he does not have a closed 
theoretical system. But if we view his major 
concern as one of understanding the dynamics 
of democratic systems only, and what can be 
done to maintain an integrated democratic 
society, then he comes close to achieving 
theoretical closure. The theoretical problem 
in maintaining such a position would be the 
“contradiction” itself. But, es with unem- 
ployment and depression in the Keynesian 
model, presumably a society could take cor- 
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rective measures to forestall a concentration 
in industry and its dire consequences on 
equality and the polity. ; 

One further explication of theoretical clo- 
sure comes in examining the mdepandent 
variables in de Tocqueville’s model. In non- 
closed theories, independent (or exogenous) 
variables are those which are not caused by 
other variables in the model. By this defiri- 
tion de Tocqueville has only one independent 
variable, namely, legal-judicial institutions, 
and the two variables he thought were pri- 
mary, democracy and equality, are seen to 
be dependent on other relations. De Tocque- 
ville is most vague about the causes of the 
activities of judicial institutions, asserting 
only the necessity for them to increase in 
strength as equality increased, in order ‘or 
the system to protect minority rights from 
the tyranny of the majority, or, as we might 
put it today, from the tyrannies of elite 
‘minorities as well. He does not tell us what 
variables in society will cause this to happen, 
or indeed will cause it not to happen. In this 
regard, the strength of legal-judicial institu- 
tions remains a variable affected only by un- 
known exogenous variables, and thus must 
be considered an independent variable of a 
non-closed system.?! 

In a theoretically closed model, indepen- 
dent variables take on a different meaning, 
being those variables which are open to 
manipulation by the social system under con- 
sideration. Thus, for instance, in Keynesian 
economics as it is put into practice, “de- 
mand” is a key independent variable because 
it can be affected by government fiscal and 
monetary policy, which, in turn, is affected 
by a Council of Economic Advisors, who 
have taken readings on the other key vari- 
ables in the economy and make appropriate 
recommendations to the government (cf. 
Eberts, 1969). 

In de Tocqueville, almost every variable 
can be an independent or manipulable vari- 
able under the latter definition. Equality of 


21 However, the importance of the strength and 
autonomy of legal-judicial institutions is an area 
that deserves careful consideration, for the growth 
in the number of political trials during the last 
decade—first, through the civil rights campaign and 
then through the opposition to the Vietnam War 
(culminating in the trial of the “Chicago 7")— 
points to the crucial role such institutions play in 
the dynamics of society. 
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conditions can be manipulated through taxa- 
tion and court actions; the autonomy of 
courts can be manipulated by a society act- 
ing self-consciously in appointing and pro- 
tecting judges; power distributions can be 
controlled through anti-conglomerate, anti- 
monopoly, anti-trust enforcement; and 
democracy could be manipulated by more 
equal access of population segments to mass 
media for distribution of their ideas.?? 

That de Tocqueville views system integra- 
tion as a dependent, but a critical dependent, 
variable is also provocative with regard to 
other theories of society. As noted earlier, in 
contrast to Marx, he felt that the real threat 
to the system was not the violent overthrow 
of the government by force in a general up- 
rising by the proletariat, but that the system 
would fade away because the loyalties of its 
people would not be there. De Tocqueville’s 
view has some historical support in the fall 
of great empires, like Biblical Israel and 
ancient Rome, apparently reflecting the 
failures of either elites or masses to come to 
their society’s defense in times of threats 
from other nations (cf, Wallis, 1936, and 
Childe, 1942). The critical problem from de 
Tocqueville’s viewpoint, and one often over- 
looked in popular sociology, is the dynamics 
whereby a society creates the kinds of rela- 
tions between people which keep them rea- 
sonably loyal to each other, rather than 
developing repressive measures against those 
who dissent from existing social structures. 
De Tocqueville ties such relations directly 
into equality of opportunity and strong 
courts to protect minority rights as the two 
primary independent variables, which to- 
gether keep the various population segments 
integrated. 

It is quite probable, of course, that the 
model as it now stands will not prove 
empirically accurate. For instance, the rela- 
tions between a more complex division of 
labor and concentrated power in the society 
has continued, and will continue, to raise con- 


22 Tn this regard, we must realize that such tactics 
and policies as the so-called “Nixon Southern 
strategy,” when put into effect (and all administra- 
tions do have strategies), affect these variables 
through the emphasis given to certain legislation 
and national priorities. For example, there are 
definite societal effects of “fighting inflation” 
through reducing Health, Education and Welfare 
appropriations. ` 
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siderable academic heat. The arguments are 
well-documented elsewhere. Dahi (1961), 
Polsby (1963), Friedmann (1962), and Rose 
(1967), among others, argue that elites are 
more competitive and diffuse now than pre- 
viously; while Galbraith (1952, 1967), Mills 
(1956), Collins and Preston (1961), Kolko 
(1962), Domhoff (1967), Warner (1968), 
and Lundberg 1968), among others, argue 
the other side. The arguments of de Tocque- 
ville and the pro-concentration group seem 
stronger to us, but in any case the issue 
should not be dropped. It plays a critical 
role in the theoretical model, and, in reality, 
affects the outcome of the system for democ- 
racy or aristocracy. 

Likewise, the empirical relations between 
concentrated power and a democratic polity 
are also open to question. As long as elites 
are not totally concentrated and as long as 
there remains some competition between 
elites, a semblance of democracy and its 
correlates may also remain, making decisions 
about such matters as action-programs 
ambiguous. Still, as Neubauer (1967) states, 
there are demonstrable differences in degrees 
of democracy in various countries, so that 
measures of concentrations of elites could be 
developed independently from and inter- 
related with measures of degrees of democ- 
racy. Finally, the extent of both of these on 
system integrations should also be con- 
sidered an important piece of uninitiated re- 
search to this point. 

In fact, one important feature of our 
simplified de Tocqueville model is that six 
of the seven variables in the simplified sys- 
tem model have already been given some 
empirical indicators in previous research, 
even if they have not been related in the 
manner suggested by the model. (Cf. espe- 
cially, Angell, 1951; Cutright, 1967; Samuel- 
son, 1964; Neubauer, 1967; Lipset, 1960.) 
The one not used in previous research has 
been a quantification of legal-judicial in- 
stitutions. And yet it is a critical variable, 
even if seldom recognized by sociologists,” 
since it has such “independent” status in 
the model. 

The legal-judicial variables, too, should 


28 None of the most popular introductory or the- 
ory texts has any references to types of courts or 
judicial systems. 
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be tested empirically for their interrelated 
status. Without them, “democracy” as a 
polity is probably a misnomer, as it is in 
many of the “free” developing nations, and 
will soon evolve into a less democratic sys- 
tem. One way the Nazis changed Germany 
from a democratic to a totslitarian state was 
of course through using judicial procedures 
to stifle political dissent. 

In any event, there appears to be some 
empirical support for each of the propositions 
in the simplified model, so that further 
examination of it, both for its empirical and ' 
theoretic validity, should certainly be under- 
taken. Moreover, the formulation as it is 
presented here is the best developed model 
for purposes of quantified path analytic 
techniques, for theoretical closure, and for 
action programs on a macrosociological level 
coming out of the classica] literature, and 
may be the best that exists today. 

There are, of course, some ambiguities in 
it. One is the characterization of categories 
within each variable. Althouzh some variables 
are obviously more continuous and can be 
measured through an interval or ratio scale, 
such as Income Distribution or Supply, 
others are more nominal, or <ypological, or at 
least ordinal, for example Polity. Legal-judi- 
cial Institutions represent a key problem in 
this regard. What really is a strong court 


which “protects minority rights”? Is it that, - 


each man can choose his own lawyer? But is 
this really adequate if the laws with which 
people must deal are legislated by an aristoc- 
racy, as Sutherland (1949) points out, or if 


24 Another important feature ct de Tocqueville’s 
model is that it stands in contrast to many extant 
models of society. For instance, iz does not use the 
major variables of the ecological P-O-E-T model 
of Duncan (1964), or the system problem A-G-I-L 
model of Parsons (1950; 1956). It also stands in 
stark contrast to much popular sociology in the 
United States, where technology is praised and 
blamed for so many social phenomena. Focusing on 
other structural and organizatioral characteristics, 
such as concentration of elites and equality of op- 
portunity, it avoids the nonsocial technological red- 
herring and becomes more empirically verifiable. 
Finally, the model, by juxtaposing proven economic 
variables, such as supply and demand, with organi- 
zational variables, such as democracy and concentra-- 
tion of elites, could bring economecridians and other 
social scientists, with measurement concerns, into 
closer communication with “ins-itutional econo- 
mists” and other social scientists, with organiza- 
tional concerns. 
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aristocratic minorities can afford more and 
“better” lawyers and more legal action than 
other minorities? Has Chicago shown that 
courts are not equipped to deal with political 
“crimes”? Just how these issues can be re- 
solved and then put into models adequate to 
achieve the precision which good empirical 
analysis implies remains an important tech- 
, nical question on which to work. 

A second ambiguity is the length of real 
time involved in the completion of the im- 
plied sequence of“ relations between the 
variables. As indicated above, his is a “se- 
quential” model, not a “variance explained” 
model, An important question is to what ex- 
tent the variables have sequenzial or 
diachronic, rather than synchronic, effects on 
each other strong enough to change the 
sequence-of events for any given society, 
such as happens in the Keynesian model. 

A final ambiguity is whether a system 
really can manipulate itself to maintain a 
democratic polity and high system integra- 
tion. As we have seen above, each variable 
in the model is open to manipulation by ap- 
propriate government action. “Corrective 
measures” are taken by every administration 
and government merely by the setting of na- 
tional priorities and the formulation of 
“strategies.” But what are the exogenous 
variables which actualize these corrective 

_ measures? Is a society willing to pay the 
costs these changes will entail? Do we fully 
understand their consequences? Will elites 
or segments of the masses permit such 
changes? Or is a democratic system in- 
evitably doomed because it will “degenerate” 
into the internally contradictory sei of rela- 

. tions of de Tocqueville’s model? And, if so, 

. what are the real implications for a system 
characterized by an industrial aristocracy, 
inequality, concentration of power, supply 
and demand, and alienation? Is it stable? 
Self-correctable? Inevitably disintegrating? 

' What are the implications for society of a 
government or administration that depends 
on the support of a “manufacturing aristoc- 
racy” for its reelection? Will it promote the 
interests of this “aristocracy” despite the 

_ deleterious effects this may have on democ- 
racy, and eventually, on the viability of the 
system as a whole? Or is there an as yet un- 
specified but benevolent morphogenesis of its 


own? These are questions for empirical 
examination, raised by de Tocqueville’s pro- 
vocative work, the answers to which may 
change sociology’s theories and society’s 
goals.25 

In summary, four features of de Tocque- 
ville’s model provide a useful basis for the 
development of systems theory. (1) He uses 
a macro-sociological model. It is based on 
society as a unit of analysis rather than a 
set of egoes and alters.2® His model does not 
require intricate social psychological assump- 
tions, or reified assumptions about value 
alternatives in the heads of people, which 
underlie much of modern sociology. (2) It is 
a theoretical model which leads itself to 
replication, both comparatively from society 
to society and at different system levels. 
Moreover, it can be tested at the structural 
level without the necessity of costly and 
largely unproductive surveys of all individ- 
uals, but by careful observations of relatively 
objective structural conditions in the system. 
(3) It is potentially a closed, diachronic, and 


25 Note that V. Gordon Childe in What Happened 
in History (first published in 1942), interpreted the 
fall of the Roman Empire as due to its inability 
to resolve the equality-aristocracy question, and 
that Louis Wallis (1936) imputed the fall of the 
Old Testament Jewish Empire to the same issue. 
Both these books were written in the late thirties, 
a period in history when this issue was extremely 
pertinent. Theories apparently are not refuted, but 
replaced. (Cf. Kuhn, 1963). But some disciplines 
apparently replace theories on the basis of some 
data, whereas in sociology they apparently “go out 
of style” with a whimper. In de Tocqueville’s terms, 
has this been a tour de force of the majority? It is 
worthy to note, however, that interest in the ex- 
tension and collapse of empires appears to be grow- 
ing of late. See, for example, Powell, (1969), who 
discussed directly the question of alienation and in- 
equality. 

28 That de Tocqueville was aware of the distinc- 
tions between societal rather than interpersonal 
processes—distinctions that have perhaps not been 
fully explored by American Sociology—is evident 
in much of his work and is alluded to in such 
analogies as the following: “A traveller, who has 
just left a vast city, climbs the neighboring hill; 
as he goes further off, he loses sight of the men 
whom he has just quitted; their dwellings are con- 
fused in a dense mass; he can no longer distinguish 
the public squares, and can scarcely trace out the 
great thoroughfares; but his eye has less difficulty 
in following the boundarles of the city, and for the 
first time he sees the shape of the whole” (p. 138). 
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morphogenic model. “(Causal sequences” are 
developed, which in modern sociology at the 
society level are a distinct rarity.27 (4) It is 
a model that permits one to face up to the 
implications of social engineering and policy. 
De Tocqueville’s stress on equality of con- 
ditions and the actions of courts was prob- 
ably deliberate in that both of these variables 
are to some degree controllable by govern- 
mental action. Hence, if a society would be 
really concerned to maintain or develop its 
democracy and/or system integration, it 
could, if the data show the model to be 
correct, institute it by these kinds of govern- 
ment reforms. The model also indicates why 
a government may choose not to disturb a 
system that is promoting the government’s 
(short-run) interests. 

We believe de Tocqueville’s system has 
much greater relevance to the development 
of modern systems theory than has been 
realized. He is not merely a quaint commen- 
tator on 19th-century America, and it does 
damage to his theoretical genius to identify 
him in that manner.?® He produced a theory 
on the morphogenic development of demo- 
cratic-industrial society with a completeness 
which puts most of us to shame, and which 
challenges us both for more adequate data 
and more adequate theory to show at what 


27 Robert F. Bales (1950) performs this feat for 
small groups, and G. E. Swanson (1967), G. E. 
Lenski (1966), and ecologists with their succession 
analyses are major contributors to this in sociology. 
None of these duplicate de Tocqueville’s analysis. 
In fact, all of them rather stand in contrast to it. 
This should challenge someone to resolve the differ- 
ences. 

28 The most recent misreading of de Tocqueville’s 
ideas appears in Zeitlin (1969): “Tocqueville con- 
sistently conceived of economic change as primarily 
psychological, and paid almost no attention to the 
mode of production and the social relations ac- 
companying it” (1969:252). Such statements are 
a grave distortion of de Tocqueville’s analysis, as 
is Zeitlin’s implication that: “Tocqueville paid al- 
most no attention to manufacturing and did not 
view it as presenting major social impediments to 
democratization” (1969:253). One might note that 
the model we have set out appears to contradict 
directly Parsons’ contention that “ ‘Insightful’ as 
Tocqueville was, he was much more an extremely 
talented ‘commentator’ on the social and political 
scene, than the originator of major theoretical 
schemes for analysis” (Parsons, 1967:641). 
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points he is strong and correct and at what 
points he needs modification or revision. 
Would that we emulate his genius. 
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ERRATA 


The following were omitted from Refer- 
ences in Daniel N. Gordon’s “Immigrants 
and Municipal Voting Turnout: Implications 
for the Changing Ethnic Impact on Urban 
Politics” (ASR, August 1970, pp. 665-681): 


US. Bureau of the Census 
1932a Population, Vol. IM, Reports by States. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 


1932b Population, Vol. IV, Occupations by States. 


Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 


The review of Jay Schulman’s Remaking 
an Organisation: Innovation in a Specialized 
Psychtatric Hospital, written by Richard F. 
Larson and published in the August 1970 
issue of the ASR, contains an error that 


19438 Population, Vol. O, Characteristics -of the 
Population. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

1943b Population, Vol. ID, The Labor Force. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. ` 

1952 Census of Population: 1950, Character- 
istics of the Population. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

1963 Census of Population: 1960, Vol. 1 Char- 
acteristics of the Population. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 


should be noted: on p. 813, the second sen- 
tence of the review (beginning at the end of 
line 3) should read “As Schulman defines 
the term .. .” rather than “As Larson de- 
fines the term. ., .” | 


Seymour Spilermans’ article on racial dis- 
turbance (ASR, August 1970), p. 641, col. 1, 
lines 18—20 should be changed to read: 


“The inequities would seem less justifiable 
and less supportable the fewer that remam.” 
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BEHAVIORAL SOCIOLOGY: THE EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF 
SOCIAL PROCESS, by Robert L. Burgess and Don Bushell, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 418 pp. $12.50. 


Kurt W. Back 
Duke University 


From the number of remedies recommended 
for the current situation of sociology, one must 
conclude that this field is very sick. Advice on 
diagnosis and therapy comes from ell sides. 
Some claim that sociology is not a strict enough 
science in following empirical logical procedures, 
and see the remedy as improvement of mathe- 
matical and logical procedures. Others accuse 
sociology and especially sociologists of not being 
sensitive enough to the crucial problems of the 
present time, and of pursuing the chimera of 
value-free science, suggesting instead a method- 
ology of engagement such as Neo-Marxism or 
Gouldner’s reflexive sociology. Still others look 
- to participant observation and to extracting the 
symbolic meaning from the behavior and the 
language of the actors themselves. 

These different remedies are pleas for an ap- 
propriate language for sociology, where the 
writing has been an attempt to put human af- 
fairs into the forms of discourse of the hard 
sciences. Standard sociology is a compromise, 
using the language of the essayist in combina- 
tion with numerical illustration. Of the critics, 
one side wants to adopt the method and theory 
of the hard sciences and use the language of 
mathematics; another wants to adopt the 
method and procedure of social action and use 
the language of the activists and propagandists; 
and the third wants to adopt the philosophical 
approach of the existentialists and phenomenol- 
ogists and use the language of the novelists. 

Disagreements about the proper form of so- 
ciological inquiry illustrate the difficulties and 
' contradictions inherent in the enterprise, A 
tempting alternative might be offered by elimi- 
nating all talk of society or even the human 
characteristics of man. Behavioral Seciology is 
an’ attempt to provide such a miracle cure for 
‘the ailment of sociology. The alternative offered 
here is to apply the language, the procedures, 
and the theories of a stimulus-response model. 
Simply stated, it proclaims that all human be- 
havior.is learned, that all behavior including 
all social problems can be analyzed according 
to the simple principle that reinforced behavior 


will be stamped in, and that nonreinforced or 
punished behavior will be stamped out. Thus, 
all we have to do is define some behavior and 
either reinforce or punish it in order to modify 
the frequency of its occurrence. In‘research on 
social behavior we can observe reward and 
punishment and explain all social phenomena 
in these terms. Based on this theory and some 
ramifications which have been developed by 
Skinner and his associates, we are offered now 
a unified framework for all social acts. 

Execution of this program in this volume 
starts with a prologue by the main proponent 
of the application of learning theory in soci- 
ology, George Homans, who explains the kinds 
of propositions needed to translate learning 
theory into a useful foundation of sociology and 
defends them against all rival claims. Burgess 
and Bushell follow with a summary of the basic 
principles and concepts of behavior theory. This 
sets the stage for the demonstration that the 
learning paradigm is a useful theory on which to 
base sociology, thus ending the present crisis in 
the field. The argument afterwards proceeds in 
two parts: first, a series of empirical studies, 
divided into experimental and field studies; sec- 
ond, a series of chapters trying to show that, 
because of the success of these experiments, it 
is possible to base social theory on the princi- 
ples of reinforcement. Several examples to this 
effect are given. 

To assess this reasoning, both the empirical 
evidence and the later theoretical discussion 
must be examined in greater detail. The evi- 
dence consists of a series of ingenious experi- 
ments, mainly with children, and field studies, 
particularly in therapy situations with retarded 
children. The experiments are usually modeled 
on a situation in which a person is either re- 
warded or punished for a series of acts, and 
then does the act for which he is rewarded. If 
the reward schedule becomes too complicated, - 
the subject can with some effort figure out 
which tactic will be most advantageous for him. 
It is not too surprising that, when a subject gets 
tokens which are valuable for a certain perfor- 
mance, he figures out what the experimenter 
wants and how he can get more tokens. Whether 
this mentalistic statement is more complicated 
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than translating it into the acts of the reinforcer 


and the reinforced -behavior is questionable. 


For all the vaunted scientific exactitude and be- 
lief in scientific method, questions regarding the 
demand characteristics of the situation, experi- 
menter effects, or what the subject really thinks 
about in the situation are not considered at all. 


The use of the experiment is, of course, an- 


acceptable method in social science. However, 
it can be used only to establish the existence of 
a relationship. The simplification and accentua- 
tion of different conditions are valid tools to 
use in showing what can be done; they cannot 
show, however, what does happen in social con- 
tacts and whether the same variables which are 
shown to be potentially effective in the experi- 
ment are actually present in a real situation, 

The non-experimental evidence comes from 
so-called “field studies” in the treatment and 
control of retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children. These are field studies in the sense 
that they are not conducted in the laboratory 
but in institutional and family settings. This 
research, which is really a sample from the 
whole new field of behavior therapy, yields im- 
pressive results in the treatment of conditions 
which show themselves impervious to other ap- 
proaches. However, the studies are effective be- 
cause they deal with people functioning either 
in part or in total on a Jess-than-human level. 
If normal human potentialities are not exerted, 
it is possible to intervene by using strictly rein- 
forcement techniques. Even here, behavior 
therapists have found that conditioning therapy 
is not effective without an underpinning of 
other motivational and psychotherapeutic prac- 
tices. It is a fact that in this setting the habit 
or the kind of behavior which is objectionable 
can be changed, making it possible for the 
therapist to approach the patient in a different 
way for more lasting therapy. 

The fallacy of the whole argument is shown 
by comparing the subtitle of the book, “The 
Experimental Analysis of Social Process,” with 
the kind of research actually presented. The 
experiments show that, if it is reasonable to 
accede to the experimenter’s demands, which 
are imbedded in the design of the situation, and 
if all other rational avenues of action are cut 
off, then the subject will do what the experi- 
menter wants. The field studies show the same 
about the therapist, giving, at best, a cue to 
look for similar conditions if the same behavior 
is found outside the laboratory, but not show- 
ing that people would actually act in this way. 
And where is the social process? 

The empirical evidence is therefore drawn 
from an extremely oversimplified experimental 
situation and consists solely in modifying be- 
havior of people working on an impaired level. 
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On this evidence the last few chapters of the 
book try to reconstruct sociological theory. The 
repeated invocation of scientiic method does not. 
prevent a large blind spot, namely that the jump 
from the kind of evidence presented to the far- 
flung sociological theory is not buttressed by 
any evidence whatsoever. It is possible, and the 
authors show great ingenuity in doing so, to 
translate much sociological theory into the 
language of behavior therapy and conditioning 
theory. Much of sociology can be discussed by 
omitting human beings, human problems, and 
human society. Whether the type of research 
presented in the earlier chapters will have any 
relevance to sociological work is in question. 
The authors show a touching faith that this 
will be so, but it is only a faith. Perhaps it has 
been reinforced in their careers. They try to 
show that other theories are deficient from their 
point of view, and that it is possible to say 
much of what other theorists say in their own 
language. They make the point that other 
theories in social psychology and sociology have 
unproven assumptions as wel; but their own 
unproven assumption that extremely simple ex- 
periments and field studies on defective in- 
dividuals can show the way tc the understand- 
ing of normal human action is never even stated, 
much less questioned. 

This volume leaves one with some questions 
properly belonging to the psychology of the 
scientist. Is the extreme repuznance of many 
sociologists and social psychologists to treat 
their actual topic, the functioning of human 
beings within society, the result iof admiration. 
for the success of the physical sciences founded 
by Galileo and Newton, using caly a few single 
variables? Is it because of the selection of re- 
cruits into social science who lzok for abstrac- 
tions of interpersonal behavicr because they 
dislike dealing with people? Is it because of 
a sacred dread of dealing with the essential 
human being in a dispassionate way? l 

For an analysis of this type, Behavioral So- 
csology offers good examples of evasion tech- 
niques: the clinical bias and the non-human 
bias. The clinical bias is to assume that, if a 
method is effective in changing deviate behavior 
of some kind, it can also explain the working 
of non-deviate behavior. The argument could be 
presented in exactly the opposite way. If a cer- 
tain model works as a therapy and is having a 
therapeutic efect, then it may be exactly the 
description of the deficiency that is treatable by 
a certain method. This is often true with com- 
mon disease: if the disease responds to a cer- 
tain therapy, say a certain drug, this will define 
the nature of the disease; the drug action does 
not define the nature of the working of the 
healthy organism. Or, to put it another way, 
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The Foundations of Human Society, by 
Donato McIntosH. Chicago, Il.: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1969. 341 pp. 
$10.50. 


ApDoLPH S. TOMARS 
The City College, CUNY 


This book, the first of a projected three- 
volume work, is further proof that some of the 
most stimulating thinking on basic social theory 
is coming from political scientists. McIntosh 
inquires into such basic sociological questions 
as what constitutes a human, a human group, 
an organised group, and a political system, and 
attempts to prepare the way for a general 
theory of human behavior. His materials are 
drawn from (1) traditional socio-political 
philosophy from Plato to Rousseau, (2) stan- 
dard sociological theory from Tonnies and 
Weber to Parsons, (3) the theory of games, 
and (4) Freudian and neo-Freudian psycho- 
analytic theory. 

McIntosh starts, as did Parsons, with a vol- 
untaristic theory of action (human action as 
voluntary and purposive). He then proceeds to 
rational action, though rejecting for cogent rea- 
sons the means-ends schema. “Since human 
action is purposive, and rational action behav- 
ior . . . appropriate to these purposes, there is 
a sense in which rational action is . . . ‘normal,’ 
in that [it] is congruent to purpose, while irra- 
tional action is not.” Game theory, essentially 
a theory of rational action, is found deficient 
because it does not come to terms with irra- 
tional and non-rational behavior; “it cannot be 
used to explain actual behavior unless a psy- 
chological theory is integrated into it.” 
McIntosh thereupon draws upon psychoanalytic 
theory, especially the concept of identification 
as the non-rational process that holds society 
together, to reach the conclusion that when 
men are both rational and identify with each 
other in certain ways, the formation of stable 
patterns of cooperation and conflict can be ac- 
counted for. The Freudian theory of identifica- 
tion is translated into the language of decision 
theory; e.g., the extent to which one actor 
identifies with another is seen as the degree to 
which he accepts the other’s utility scales as his 


measure of personal influence in interpersonal 
relations. 

No attempt is made to reduce sociology and 
political science to psychology or decision 
theory; the aim is solely to enable some of the 
material of each discipline to bé translated into 
the language of the others. Interestingly, the ` 
approach via psychoanalysis end rational deci- 
sion theory leads the author tc some thoroughly 
sociological conclusions, viz.: “While contem- 
porary decision theory has followed the modern 
tradition from Hobbes to Marx of seeing orga- 
nized society as the outcome cf rational action, 
we have returned to the formulation of Plato 
and Aristotle ... which views organized society 
as the precondition of rational action” (p. 224). 

‘One must admire the sophistication with 
which McIntosh avoids some af the pitfalls in 
the use of Freudian concepts. Thus, “It is not 
possible to predict the nature cf group relations 
simply from a knowledge of the psychology of 
the individual members” (p. 145). No glib 
analogies here of the “sick society,” “society 
as patient” type. Similarly with the trap of 
necessary opposition between individual and 
society, or “instinct versus sccial repression,” 
viz.: “. .. society imposes demends that are felt 
by at least part of the psyche to be onerous. 
Insofar as the social norms have been interna- 
lized this conflict goes on within the individual, 
not between the individual and society” (p. 
184). 

Some questions arise. Granted the utility of 
psychoanalytic concepts for analysis of the 
socialization process, one wonders if reference 
group theory and concepts of status, role, and 
role conflict could not have served as well with- 
out recourse to the Freudian metaphors of ego 
and super-ego. There are also some curious 
omissions in referencing, e.g., (1) Coser is drawn 
upon in the discussion of conflict, and Mead 
and Homans are cited for inter-personal and 
small group analysis, but there is no reference 
to Simmel; (2) there is no mention of MacIver’s 
work, even though McIntosh uses the concepts 
of community and association exactly as this 
distinction was introduced by Maclver. 

In a compressed review it is not possible to 
give a sense of the broad intellectual range, 


own in arriving at decisions—which becomes a vigorous development, and cogency of this 
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book. It should be read by all concerned with 
basic social theory. The projected trilogy, when 
completed, may well prove one of the major 
theoretical contributions of our day. 


Human Ways: Selected Essays in Anthropol- 
ogy, by Joun P. Guim. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1969. 378 pp. 
$9.95. 


Davin W. McCurpy 
Macalester College 


Unlike the more theoretically focused essay 
collections that reprint the work of such anthro- 
pologists as Leslie White and Julian Steward, 
this collection of 20 selected essays by John 
Gillin is wide-ranging, in keeping witk the in- 
terests of its author. Such variety unfortu- 
nately causes discontinuity, although the au- 
thor’s style and recurrent ideas provide the 
reader with some sense of relationship among 
the articles. However, because of the Ligh level 
of generality displayed hy many of the selec- 
tions and because the articles speak tc and are 
bound by the interests and imperatives of the 
times they represent, this collection will mainly 
interest those concerned with the historical de- 
velopment of social science in general and an- 
thropology in particular. 

The book is divided into six parts. A short 
introductory section is followed by one dealing 
with Latin American peoples in which Barama 
Carib religion, Guatemalan ladino ard Indian 
culture, coastal Peruvian sexual customs, and 
the origin of a group of Indians found in Ecua- 
dor are discussed. The next section claims the 
existence of a unique Latin American culture 
and asserts the need for the growing knowledge 
about this culture to find its way into American 
foreign policy. The fourth section shifts to a 
` discussion of psychology and anthropology in 
which anthropological data is shown to be use- 
ful to psychologists; and the analysis əf a Latin 
American sickness, called magical fright, is 
made in psychiatric terms. The section con- 
cludes with an article advocating the utility of 
anthropological analysis for the social reintegra- 
tion of mental patients. The fifth section deals 
with the culture of the United States. Selections 
treat the advantages and difficulties cf research 
in complex society, list the culture traits of 
‘seven southern communities, set forth a pre- 
liminary roster of American values, stress the 
importance of national values for the continua- 
tion of society, advocate that teachers consider 
the subcultural differences among their pupils, 
and assert that anthropology must work with 
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the humanities to gain full understanding of 
man. The final section deals with the author’s 
description of the scientific method and the 
necessity for an interdisciplinary approach to 
the study of man. 

A majority of the essays reprinted in this 
volume were published during the decade im- 
mediately following World War II, a period 
when the United States came to a dominant 
position in world affairs. The ensuing American 
interest in other nations provided anthropolo- 
gists with government and private research 
funds, and a clear invitation to study the more 
complex national cultures and social structures 
of significant countries. It was implied that re- 
search findings would find their way into gov- 
ernment planning and policy. The increased 
complexity of community field studies caused 
some anthropologists to look to other disci- 
plines, particularly sociology and psychology, 
for the research methods and theory by which 
they might collect, organize, and explain their 
data. At the same time, anthropologists came 
to realize the utility of the culture concept for 
the work of other kinds of scholars and govern- 
ment officials. 

Above all, the selections reprinted in this 
volume reflect these historical trends in anthro- 
pology. They are, for the most part, articles 
originally published in the journals of disci- 
plines other than anthropology or in books 
directed at informed, but general, audiences. 
Many selections appear designed to explain the 
general concepts of anthropology, (e.g., culture, 
ethnocentrism, the functional prerequisites of 
society, value) to nonanthropologists concerned 
with the problems of Latin America, the United 
States, education, and mental disorders. Other 
selections take the same message to psycholo- 
gists and sociologists or, in reverse, explain the 
concepts common to these fields, such as stimu- 
lus-response theory,-to anthropologists. More 
than once the author stresses the complexity of 
study in modern society, particularly in regard 
to community studies, and advocates cross-dis- 
ciplinary collaboration—team research—for the 
collection and control of data. While several 
articles contain substantial ethnographic con- 
tent, represent novel attempts at theory con- 
struction, or try to account for cultural pat- 
terns, the collection is not outstanding for these 
attributes. Rather, most of the reprinted articles 
were written to advocate action, either in terms 
of directed research or the use of field results. 
Within this context John Gillin emerges as a 
research organizer and integrator. It is a shame 
that he did not include in this volume some ad- 
ditional commentary about the historical con- 
ditions under which his articles were written. 
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Social Processes in International Relations: A 
Reader, edited by Lours KRIESBERG. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 577 pp. 
$9.95. 


R. W. ROSKELLEY 
Utah State University 


This book is designed to provide materials 
for courses in international relations that have 
a sociological or general social science orienta- 
tion. Most of the social science disciplines are 
represented, although papers of a sociological 
orientation are found most frequently. The 
book is presented as a reader, but its substance 
and scope are such that it could be used as a 
class text. Although much of the book is 
theoretical, it is of value in terms of practical 
application. Support for such an observation is 
found in the fact that theoretical knowledge 
about international relations helps to clarify 
which conditions are pertinent and what out- 
comes are most likely under given conditions. 

The book is divided into four parts dealing 
with processes and conditions, societies and 
international relations, noninstitutionalized and 
institutionalized international relations. The 
following titles are suggestive of the contents 
of the book: “The Professional Soldier, Politi- 
cal Behavior and Coalition Warfare”; “Where 
the Elephant Fears to Dance Among the Chick- 
ens: Business in Politics? The Case of Du- 
Pont”; “The Role of the Scientific Elite in the 
Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb”; “U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. Participation in International Non- 
Governmental Organizations.” 

The selections presented in parts III and IV 
give major consideration to interaction across 
political boundaries. International relations 
rather than foreign policy are stressed. The 
analysis of international institutions emphasizes 
their establishment, structure, and conse- 
quences. Social processes and structure are con- 
ceptualized in reference to the institutionalized 
regulation of conflict. 


Where It’s At: Radical Perspectives in Socio- 
logy, edited by Steven E. DrutscH and 
Joan Howarp. New York: Harper and Row, 
1970. 610 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


ROBERT MARTINSON 
The City College, CUNY 


Objecting to the “sterility of most social 
science journals,” Deutsch and Howard rely 
mainly on “radical commentary” published dur- 
ing the sixties (e.g., Liberation, Viet-Report, 
New University Conference Newsletter), plus 
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a few articles from such journals as Soctal 


‘Problems and Trans-Action, brief sections from 


recent books, and four items written by them- 
selves. These fifty contributions are arranged 
under eight topics. The first part of each sec-, 
tion’ informs the reader ‘where it’s at”; the 
second suggests “alternatives and change.” 

Some characteristics of “radical sociology” as 
revealed in these writings are: (1) no syste- 
matic account is provided of «he historical ante- 
cedents of “radicalism” as a mode of thought 
or style of work, e.g., in relation to Marxism, 
anarchism, populism, or syrdicalism; (2) the 
radical “perspective” begins abruptly with the 
later work of C. Wright Mills (The Power 
Elite, The Sociological Imagination) and major. 
critiques of Mills’ work are ignored (e.g., The 
Power Structure by the late Arnold Rose); (3) 
vigorous currerts of American “radical” 
thought are ignored (e.g, Dissent and the 
“democratic left” in general) while the views 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., Richard Tittmuss, 
and Senator Fulbright are redefined as “radi- 
cal”; (4) American sociology is treated asa 
dead dog, hardly worthy of examination; this 
includes “the pseudo-heirs to C. Wright Mills— 
Coser, Vidich, and Stein, leaders of the radical 
nihilists” (p. 37); (5) the intellectual process 
is perceived as a shell game or, to quote 
Deutsch: “For a time it was considered radical 
to attack the functionalists and adopt the ‘con- 
flict theory’ perspective” (p. 534); (6) teach- 
ing, contrary to Mills, is “indoctrination” 
(Staughton Lynd, p. 66); (7) rhetorical exag- 
geration bordering on caricature inhibits under- — 
standing as in the sentence: “Like the British 
in India, lower-middle and working-class white 
America reasons that it is better that the law 
be certain than that it be just” (p. 217); (8) 
critical problems will find their solution through 
the “organization of radical caucuses,” as if an 
intellectual discipline were a veriety of political 
sect; (9) “radical” sociology is interminably 
programmatic; substantively it is a set of foot- 
notes to Mills plus a set of promises to do some 
sociology in perhaps “five or ten years”; (10) 
ruminations about organizing the “Movement” 
(the word is typically capitalized) replace socio- 
logical analysis of the movement; (11) proposed 
solutions to American social prablems range in- 
explicably from the “community co-op center” 
to a form of political “guerilla warfare” (p. 
530); finally, (12) the master task of sociology 
is to develop quickly a correct ideology for the 
profession which apparently will include the 
notion that totalitarian collectivist methods are 
necessary and salutary for the undeveloped 
world (Heilbroner). 

In brief, Deutsch and Howard’s collection 
compares badly with previous eforts to reorient 
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sociology (e.g:, Horowitz’s The New Sociology, 
1955). It might best be understood as a crude 
reflection of current New Left ideological con- 
cerns. 


Politics, Personality, and Social Sctence in the 

`” Twentieth Century: Essays in Honor of 
Harold D. Lasswel, edited by ARNOLD A. 
Rocow. Chicago, Dl.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. 455 pp. $11.00. 


; G. B. RUSH 
Simon Fraser University, Canada 


Most of the contributors to this volume are 
Lasswell’s former students or collabcrators— 
which may account for the unfortunate fact 
that, with one exception, none of the essays pro- 
vide any critique of his theoretical or substan- 
tive work. 

Bruce Lannes Smith’s essay on Lasswell’s in- 
tellectual history introduces Lasswell’s applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory to political 
science, his concept of “preventive politics,” 
and his concern with politics as a “palicy 
science.” I am troubled that “preventive poli- 
tics,” especially when linked with an emphasis 
on individual and “private” motivations, can 
lead to more of a concern with wko should be 
prevented than with what. Moreover, I await 
the day when social scientists get out of Peru- 
vian and Chilean villages and begin conducting 
experiments in “induced social chang2” among 
the natives of the Pentagon. 

Following Lasswell’s concern for “policy 
science,” Daniel Lerner’s essay on communica- 
tion management addresses the question: Why 
is it that the communications media in devzlop- 
ing nations have been allowed to raise the 
people’s economic aspirations higher than their 
possible achievements? Though this may b> the 
wrong question, the answer provided is that the 
leaders of developing nations, unable to mobilize 
the skills and resources needed for development, 
took the cheaper, easier, and more self-serving 
path of supplying only the symbols of moderni- 
zation and an image of national grandeur v-a the 
mass media. Although Lerner accurately notes 
that mass media communications Lave :rans- 
mitted a desire for economic prosperity through- 
out the developing nations, he perpetuates the 
common fallacy of equilibrium theoris-s by 
placing the blame for the subsequent pclitical 
disruption on the fact that such desires were, 
ipso facto, dysfunctional. If, as Lerner argues, 
economic frustration has led to political unrest 
in the developing nations, then one must look 
for the source of frustration in economic reali- 
ties, not communications. One plausible explana- 


tion as to why the developing nations have not , 


achieved prosperity is that in gaining political 
independence they merely exchanged a colonial 
yoke for an imperialistic one. 

Ithiel de Sola Pool’s essay on content analysis 
and the “intelligence function” provides a subtle 
argument for a greater involvement of social 
scientists in at least the cloak part of the cloak- 
and-dagger business. In spite of the lesson of 
Project Camelot, the author contends that social 
scientists, journalists, and the CIA specialize in 
“enlightening the decision maker so that he can 
act with humanity and judgment” (p. 215). 

The most valuable contribution is Arthur 
Brodbeck’s essay on “scientific heroism.” Start- 
ing with the observation that intellectualism 
produces too much anxiety and too little joy, 
Brodbeck launches a mildly critical examination 
of Lasswell’s concern with classical formalism, 
and suggests alternative approaches to social 
analysis that place more emphasis on the roman- 
tic impulse in human existence. Among those 
elements in Lasswell’s work which are called into 
question are the mechanistic and abstract nature 
of his categories of analysis; an emphasis on the 
intellectual dimension of awareness, rather than 
on the aesthetic and sentient; the prototypal 
nature of his categories of analysis; and his pre- 
occupation with authoritative law, structures 
and institutions, and compromise. 

Karl Deutsh apples exchange and game theo- 
ries to the production and allocation of values 
in society. Such models are certainly neat, but 
I suspect they are irrelevant. For example, game 
theory presupposes a consensus on the rules of 
the game. However, are the rules not created by 
those who hold power in society (those who pro- 
duce and allocate values)? What happens when 
one of the partners in the exchange relationship 
(the less powerful one) denies the rules? The 
name of the game is then revolution. 

William Fox’s essay touches on the most im- 
portant aspects of Lasswell’s work on world 
politics, particularly his concern for merging 
theories and programs of stability and change 
on a world basis. Fox does not equivocate about 
the utopian nature of such goals..To believe in 
utopias is no less a metaphysical act of faith 


than to believe that utopias are unattainable; 


but there is a danger inherent in utopian think- 
ing—that one begins to anticipate the millen- 
ium. For example, Fox counters Lasswell’s real 
premonitions about the garrison state with 
analyses focussing on the “civilianization of the 
military.” Meanwhile, out on the street, young 
people are referring to the same trend as the 
“‘military-industrial complex.” 

In general, most of this volume is a mixture 
of the boring, the irrelevant, and the dangerous. 
I am not particularly troubled by attempts to 
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wind up functionalism by calling it “dynamic”— 
this only make a dubious taxonomy more com- 
plex. I am more concerned about the “organic 
analogy,” inherent in the ideas of “preventive 
politics” and “integrative politics,’ which de- 
fines society as a basically stable system plagued 
by dysfunctional “illnesses” which must be 
cured. I am most concerned about the explicit 
social control and engineering aspects of Lass- 
well’s “policy science” and the vested interests 
of those who would implement it. I admire Lass- 
well’s recognition that science cannot be value 
free: in that case, we must choose our values 
carefully, recognizing that man makes his his- 
tory but more often than not in ways uncom- 
prehended by him. 


Politics and the Social Sciences, edited by SEY- 
MOUR Martin Lieser. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. 328 pp. Clothbound, 
$7.50. Paperbound, $2.75. 


Rrrcuig P. Lowry 
Boston College 


This book, containing eleven essays dealing 
with the connections between seven different 
social and behavioral science perspectives and 
political science (or the study of politics), is an 
important introduction to the new age of inter- 
disciplinary studies and systems analysis. The 
emphasis in the social sciences in the last several 
decades has been upon the rational, pragmatic, 
behavioral, and quantified aspects of investiga- 
tion. The new interdisciplinary thrust is a nat- 
ural consequence of both the inherent disadvan- 
tages of the Comtean scientific period and the 
increasing demand for more usable social knowl- 
edge. As Lipset points out in his introduction, 
the scientific period in the study of politics 
tended to be compartmentalized and nontotal- 
istic. Yet, as knowledge was refined within each 
of the several disciplines, specialists turned to 
others for fresh methodological techniques and 
theoretical models. The marriage of the behav- 
ioral sciences has been further hastened by de- 
mands of students for relevancy and the de- 
mands of leaders for useful public policy 
information. 

For several reasons this book is unique among 
interdisciplinary efforts. First, most of the con- 
tributors deal in two or more universes of dis- 
course and knowledge and do not just talk about 
studying politics from their own particular per- 
spective. For example, Ronald Cohen tells what 
perceptual reasons there are for the anthropolo- 
gist’s seeming worship of field research tech- 
niques, and how these methods could be used 
profitably by others studying political behavior. 
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Richard Jerisen provides a detailed and critical 
account of the connections between history and 
political science from the late 1800’s to the 
present, and concludes by challenging the straw- 
man version of traditional historiography fre- 
quently held by sociologists. Arnold Rogow 
suggests how psychiatry can oer a needed un- 
structured perspective to the study of politics 
through open-ended, free-association methodol- 
ogies and as a corrective to traditional political 
sciences assumptions about the primacy of 
formal and rational institutions and structures. 
Too, almost all of the essays speak in a language 
which can be clearly understcod by both ad- 
vanced students and practitioners in other disci- 
plines—with the notable exception of the last 
essay on the use and place of statistics in the 
study of politics, by Hayward Alker, Jr. 

Second, the book contains argumentation and 
confrontation between the disciplines, especially 
with regard to whether or not sociology and/or 
psychology have key roles to play in interdisci- 
plinary studies. Scott Greer argues that these are 
the only two basic analytical schemes in the 
study of human behavior. Political science, then, 
is the application of a general social science 
perspective, sociological or psychological, to a 
specific problem—the political-governmental as- 
pects of society, or that part of the social sys- 
tem most invelved with the contention for the 
means of control. Giovanni Sartori disagrees. He 
sees political science and sociolagy as two fields 
with distinct boundaries over which a bridge can 
be built through interdisciplinary hybrids like 
political sociology. Furthermore, he argues that 
the sociological perspective has no better record 
in understanding political behavior—though he 
biases his argument in his favor by choosing to 
criticize studies of the class bases of political 
behavior, one of the weaker areas of the socio- 
logy of politics. 

Third, one of the special strengths of this 
book is that several contributors freely recognize 
the dangers of interdisciplinary work and at- 
tempt to deal with them. Lipset and Cohen both 
consider the possibility that pioneering efforts 
in this direction can create areas of refuge for 
the incompetent. Since the nature of the con- 
nection between the social sciences is presently 
more of a courtship than a marriage, specific 
criteria for training and background will have 
to be developed. 

Finally, for those social scientists seeking new 
and challenging frontiers, the book offers a 
stimulating array of choices. William Mitchell 
discusses the need for developing political econ- 
omy, that point at which economics and politics 
intersect in their interests. This field would be 
based upon exchange models of systems of in- 
teraction and would focus upon processés of 
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consensus and cohesion rather than upon the 
traditional political interest in conflict and 
cleavage. Fred Greenstein makes a mcving plea 
for the development of political psychology by 
pointing out that foreign policy decision-makers 
frequently make assumptions about the motiva- 
tions of potential enemy leaders without any 
reliable data. He, too, suggests a systems ap- 
proach which would trace the connection be- 
tween personal, individual factors and social, 
contextual variables. Rogow indicates that scien- 
tists could examine all social contexts as thera- 
peutic communities, not just prisons or hospi- 
tals. To the extent that universities, corporations, 
labor unions, and similar subcultural systems 
provide a context for directly or indirectly pro- 
moting mental health and democratic citizen- 
ship, this perspective would be viable and pro- 
ductive. 

In summary, this book is a lucid, challenging, 
honest, and sometimes exciting introduction to 
the interdisciplinary behavioral science study of 
politics. 


The New Politics of American Policy: A 
Reader, by Epcar Lrrr. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 404 pp. Paper- 
bound. $4.95. 


AQUEL AHMAD 
University of North Dakota 


The New Politics of American Policy is a 
timely book reflecting the uneasy pulse of pres- 
ent day America. How meaningful the “new 
Politics” is may be premature to say, although 
it is certain that the American political system 
is currently experiencing from traditionally inert 
sources a variety of pressures that may ulti- 
mately change the quality of politics and the 
quality of life in America. Litt’s reader is an 
attempt to encompass these new demands on 
policy formulation and the consequences of the 
resulting policies on the distribution of basic 
human values among the American people. 

The book clearly indicates the new mixture of 
realism and value commitments that is replacing 
narrow empiricism in the study of political is- 
sues and political behavior. Three main orienta- 
tions underlie Litt’s selection of scudies: “the 
intellectual roots of public policy, the relation 
between policy and empirical study, and the pre- 
scriptive or value concerns of policy-oriented in- 
vestigation” (p. 1). The selection is marked by 
the absence of stalwarts such as Weber, Toque- 
ville, Lasswell, and Morgenthau—«n indication 
that political philosophy and politcal science/ 
sociology are both being renovated. In the first 
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article Theodore Lowi points out that old-style 
political pluralism is being replaced by “interest 
group liberalism” requiring broadly based fed- 
eral policies to cover all sections of society with- 
out distinguishing between private and public 
sectors or interests. Other authors review sources 
of influence on policy formulation such as uni- 
versity-centered knowledge, military-industrial 
complex, and violence as a political strategy. 
The result is a public policy which has different 
social consequences from that based on tradi- 
tional interest-group pluralism. Part I would 
have been greatly enriched by including a study 
on elites of contemporary America who play a 
central role in policy formulation. 

Part IJ emphasizes power reactions to power- 
lessness in the form of black militancy and 
student-faculty radicalism. One impression 
dominates: that unorganized movements opera- 
ting outside established political institutions and 
having little understanding of political process 
have less chance of being successful than orga- 
nized interest groups. 

Parts HI, IV, and V concentrate on policies 
and programs for redistribution of three basic 
human values—welfare, enlightenment, and re- 
spect—around which major political contro- 
versies presently revolve. (A study on pollution 
as a political issue could have been included.) 
One experiences some uneasiness over the dis- 
tribution of articles in these three parts: First, 
because all the studies in Part V could easily 
fit under Part HI “Welfare,” and second, be- 
cause the studies in Part V seem only remotely 
related to the central theme of politics of re- 
spect. The inclusion here of Joan W. Moore’s 
“Social Deprivation and Advantage as Sources 
of Political Values” creates confusion because 
“values” measured by the author as projections 
of individual values onto political objects— 
something close to attitudes—are different from 
a desirable social value such as respect. This 
does not reflect upon the merits of Moore’s 
study or those of others included in Part V. 


Ż 


Bureaucracy and Participation: Politica} Cul- 
tures in Four Wisconsin Cities, by ROBERT R. 
ALFORD, with the collaboration of Harry M. 
SCOBLE. Chicago, IlL: Rand McNally and Co., 
1969. 244 pp. $6.50. 


FREDERICK M. WIRT 
University of Cakformia, Berkeley 


This work, the first of three by Alford and 
Scoble on four. Wisconsin cities, combines the 
approaches of two disciplines to the study of 
community structure, process, and policy. In a 
work rich in theory and concept and with a 
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varied data base, we can here only sketch the 
basic framework of its ideas and findings. 
Bureaucratization “refers to the degree of 
specialized agencies to handle local government 
functions,” particularly those handled formally 
and publicly. Participation “refers to the extent 
to which groups and individuals have an effect 


‘on the decision-making process.” The first is 


thus a measure of structural decision-making 
differentiation and the second a measure of 
electoral demand-unit differentiation. These are 
criteria to distinquish between modern and tra- 
ditional political systems, with the modern 
ostensibly ranking high and the traditional low 
on both measures. “Structure” and “culture” pro- 
vide an organizational and interactional context 
within which bureaucracy and participation exist 
and are shaped. 

Alford applies these concepts to four cities, 
to test whether bureaucratization and participa- 
tion were a function of size and economic de- 
velopment. A brief history of each city precedes 
a comparative analysis which demonstrates that 
they are arrayed along bureaucracy-participa- 
tion, modern-traditional dimensions. This finding 
is supported by data from aggregate measures of 
community life and from surveys of non-leaders 
and leaders. 

Alford’s conclusions on the relevance of this 
work to the study of community power should 
help to unify thinking in sociology and po- 
litical science about this topic. He finds the 
techniques of the opposing methods inadequate, 
while much that has been found is similar, pos- 
sibly because both have focused on the individ- 
ual power of economic and political leaders. 
This individual focus is incomplete “because it 
omits the crucial historical factors of social 
and political structure and culture which de- 
limit the boundaries of possible political action 
for leaders and voters.” Further power defini- 
tions, although offered by proponents as dis- 
tinct, are really complementary. But both sides, 
in their focus on individuals, have reduced the 
structural context of power to the attributes of 
specific persons. 

Indeed, the structural and cultural context 
may operate as powerful restraints on what may 
be done by local policy-makers, whether de- 
fined reputationally or decisionally. Alford notes 
Robert Wood’s 1400 Governments, in which 
such structural factors “explain most of the 
variation between communities, not the motiva- 
tions and skills of leaders.” Similar support for 
that conclusion may also be found in the more 
recent work of Dye, Sharkansky, et al. Their 
macroanalysis of state and city policy outcomes 
raises questions about the scope left in com- 
munity life for the input of individuals. 

The theoretical underpinning of this small 
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volume is a potential generator of much re- 
search. In that event, several points should be 
more fully treated. One of these is the almost 
total absence of ethnic attitudes and behavior 
towards bureaucracy and participation. The 
work of Banfield, Wilson, Wolfinger, etc., sug- 
gests that this is not a minor question. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the total for- 
eign stock is not small in these cities (29-46% 
in 1960), and that these four cities have few 
blacks, so that all members of the communities 
may share a consensus about social structure 
and its values that is often not found when the ` 
proportion of blacks is larger. 

Secondly, a more extensive set of indicators 
of bureaucratization is needed. Four of Alford’s 
five indicators tap directly orly the numbers 
and kinds of personnel, which are not always in- 
dicative of the complexity of bureaucratization 
or the extent of professionalism. While Alford 
notes this, one is left with the dissatisfaction 
that numbers are not always a measure of qual- 
ity. Yet Alford can appropriately say that while 
his four cities may not be prototypical of all the 
urban experience, they suggest much of the 
range which further research may determine. 

The work is important for urban studies in 
many ways. It suggests the need for more re- 
search on historical change in community bu- 
reaucratization. It contributes to the emergent 
concern for specifying the cost-demand variables 
for distinctive policy outputs. Finally, the in- 
clusion of sampling techniques, interview sched- 
ules, and various indices will make Alford’s 
book highly useful to other students of urban 
structure and culture. 


Citizen Participation in Urban Development, 
edited by Hans B. C. Sprecen, Washington, 
D.C.: NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1968, 1969. Volume I: Concepts and 
Issues, 291 pp. Volume II: Cases and Pro- 
grams, 348 pp. Paperbound. $3.95 each. 


GRAFTON D. TROUT 
Michigan State University 


- 


Although the director of a major Model 
Cities program remarked recently that “the 
days of unpaid citizen participation are num- 
bered,” there appears little evidence of a decline 
in demands for significant participation in de- 
cision-making within communities or institu- 
tions and orgenizations. Quite the contrary. 
Despite the importance of the “participatory 
revolution,” a sizable body of theoretically in, 
formed empirical literature has yet to accumu- 
late. As the editor of these volumes notes, “the 
evidence we do have is contradictory, incon- 
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clusive, particularistic, and overly qualified by 
the dictates of time, place, ard circumstance.” 
He might have added that the literature is also 
highly dispersed and fugitive, with some of the 
best of it in reports, papers, and internal agency 
memos having limited circulation. One of the 
criteria for evaluating a collection of readings 
is the degree to which useful materials other- 
wise not readily accessible are made so. In this 
regard, Spiegel has made a most valuable con- 
tribution, drawing upon his accumulated read- 
ing of many years. Volume I opens with a brief 
bibliographical overview which makes no pre- 
tense of being exhaustive or original but does 
raise major questions and pleces the following 
readings in some perspective. The first sectior 
of readings deals with citizen participation ir 
urban renewal, beginning with citations from 
the relevant HUD regulations and followed br 
discussions of the pros and cons of participa- 
tion and the dilemmas involv2d in implementa- 
tion. The next section comprises three articles 
from the extensive literature an participation 
in the anti-poverty program. Three articles fol- 
low’ on the Alinsky approach, and in the final 
section four articles are presented on th= 
broader implications for community decision- 
‘ making. 

The papers in this volume do better at pre- 
senting issues than developing concepts. Ther? 
is no attempt to develop a broadly applicable 
conceptual scheme, and only one article treats 
community characteristics as independent var-- 
ables conditioning the process of citizen par- 
ticipation. Several of the selections would te 
as appropriate to the second volume as to tke 
first, given their case study base. 

Volume II, Cases and Programs, groups into 
three parts 29 selections which are brought 
together into nine chapters, The first part deals 
with patterns of citizen participation in three 
chapters, each focusing on a specific instru- 
mentality. Four case studies of neighborhocd 
organizations, ranging from Alinsky mass-besed 
organizations to the community corporation, are 
followed by three brief statements on the black 
caucus. This section concludes with four dës- 
cussions of urban renewal and Model Cities gt- 
tempts at citizen-government partnership. In 
the second part, a number of crisis situatioas 
that catalyze citizen action are examined. Major 
attention is given in four selections to the New 
York City school decentralization proposal and 
citizen reactions; three subsequent articles deal 
with protest against the inner-belt highway in 
Cambridge, the New Detroit Committee’s -e- 
sponse to the 1967 riots, and the organizatin 
of a community action group on housing in 
New York’s Lower East Side. Tke third set 
of materials addresses the problem of how ex- 
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ternal assistance may ‘be utilized by indigenous 
citizen groups. Three articles on advocacy plan- 
ning are followed by three on the community 
development approach as a catalyst for citizen 
action. The final four articles describe programs 
attempting training for participation, including 
accounts of two National Training Laboratories 
efforts and an evaluation of a police-community 
relations workshop. 

These volumes provide a thoughtfully se- 
lected set of diverse materials that adequately 
indicates the range of experience and multiple 
facets of citizen participation, while clearly sug- 
gesting the magnitude of the tasks of further 
conceptualization and systematic comparative 
research if we are to move beyond the accumu- 
lation of largely incomparable case studies. 
These volumes fill a present void. Any student 
of citizen participetion will do well to begin 
here. . 


The Public Vocational University: Captive 
Knowledge and Public Power, by EDGAR LITT. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1969. 159 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


ANN CARLSON PATERSON 
West Virginia University 


This book is one of a series cf Public Policy 
Studies in American Government (under the 
general editorship of Edger Litt) that focus on 
the “analysis of the political consequences of 
policy on human institutions and on the life 
style of human beings themselves.” The policy 
in this case relates to the routine use of scien- 
tific-technical knowledge as the basis for mak- 
ing national policy; the immediate consequence 
has been the fusing of the society’s chief knowl- 
edge-producer—the wumniversity—with the fed- 
eral policy apparatus.. This has created for the 
university a new role—that of knowledge-pro- 
ducer—as against that of educator. 

It is the Public Vocational University (PVU) 
which Litt sees as an almost pure type of 
“knowledge, service organization” linked to 
every major institution in society on a national 
scale. The PVU’s are the large, public, non-elite 
institutions which have been absorbing the in- 
creasing percentages of young people now seek- 
ing a college education. They have student 
populations characterized by large percentages 
of first-generation college attenders of lower- 
middle and working class social origins. It is a 
student population expecting to be liberalized 
by a college education and perhaps more sus- 
ceptible to such eForts than elite students would 
be, but paradoxically a student population re- 
celving an education devoid of liberalizing tend- 
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encies. The PVU with its knowledge-production 
orientation has implicitly sanctioned the separa- 
tion of scientist and citizen roles, extolled only 
the cognitive ‘aspects of human personality, and 
made debate over alternatives appropriate only 
for answering questions about utility or method- 
ology. 

The PVU espouses values of equality, uni- 
versality, and scientific rationality which appear 
to be apolitical in nature. But when, in the 
name of scientific rationality, the importance of 
a student’s noncognitive self-conceptions are 
denied, when all facts are considered equal, and 
when the rationality of bureaucracy legitimates 
authority structures and their policies—then the 
university is indeed taking a political stance. 

In the conflict between the requirements of 
democracy versus expertise, Litt finds demo- 
cratic institutions to be the probable loser if 
the PVU continues, for increasing numbers of 
students, to be indifferent to the implicit sociali- 
zation toward non-participation and uncritical 
acceptance of institutional policy. Reviewing 
the literature on the impact of education on 
student values, Litt finds ample basis for con- 
cluding that educational experiences do in fact 
have real social consequences. Approaching the 
problem from the other direction, Litt cites 
two case studies showing the impact of personal 
values (of high school students and school ad- 
ministrators) on the political responses of the 
school. Given this two-way interaction, Litt 
argues for a restructuring of the university as a 
microcosm of the real world—a world where 
alternatives are real, viewpoints are divergent, 
and where knowledge is power and therefore 
acknowledged as political. Litt argues for the 
cultivation of the intellect, the development 
of personal sensitivity, and the method of bal- 
anced judgment as a way of articulating the 
personal developmental needs of individuals 
with those of society. The Public Vocational 
University would in this sense become its own 
best subject matter for study. 

Litt’s book documents the rise of the PYU— 
a new type of university without a heritage (no 
traditions to insure, for example, intellectual 
debate or social confrontation) and without 
traditional ethnic, class, or religious subgroups 
that have in the past insured divergent views. 
The faculty find professional and social status 
in their alliance with government officials (and 
their funding resources), and therefore find it 
more comfortable to take refuge in institu- 
tional objectivity than to engage in policy de- 
bates. Litt examines a variety of programs 
directed at reducing the problems of “cognitive 
stereotypy, value stasis, and interpersonal con- 
formity” found at the PVU. In particular, he 
argues in three separate chapters for an experi- 
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ential curriculum, a -reconceptualization of the 
teaching of politics, and tke use of external 
student activities and youth culture in a broadly 
conceptualized program of political socializa- 
tion. The implementation of zhese recommenda- 
tions would inevitably require restructuring of 
the educational enterprise, a costly but essential 
step in Litt’s view. ; 

The book is to be recommended for its bal- 
anced analyses, its interdisciplinary coverage of 
relevant literature, and its historical perspective 
as well as for its passionate plea for an educa- 
tion geared to people, not technology. It serves 
as its own best advertiser of the merit in putting 
scholarship in the service of social goals. The 
book will be controversial, in part because the - 
author has made specific suggestions for re- 
form; it will be important for the same reason. 
The volume will likely be a gcod seminar stimu- 
lator in those institutions already committed to 
the developmental curriculum; one might pre- 
fer that it would become required reading for 
all faculty and administrators in the Public Vo- 
cational University. 


Social and Economic Information for Urben 
Planning, by Doris B. Horzes. Chicago, IIL: 
University of Chicago Center for Urban 
Studies, 1969. Volume I: Fts Selection and 
Use, 187 pp. Volume IT: A Directory of Data 
Sources, 312 pp. Paperbound. $2.00 each. 


R. KENNY BUENS 
Opinion Research Corporation 


“The primary purpose of this book is to 
help local officials select and use the social and 
economic information most relevant to the 
problems of metropolitan areas.” The urgent , 
message of this book is that planning, especially 
comprehensive planning, requires the organiza- 
tion of an urban information system in order 
to direct both planning decisions and policy 
formation. Such an urban information system 
would include sets of data on both social and 
economic processes that serve as indicators of 
what are the basic changes in the metropolitan 
area. 

Such sets of data should be distinguished 
from data that serve purely administrative 
needs. The authors offer as an example the 
case of transportation statistics. While data on 
facilities, hardware, vehicles, end fiscal capital 
are readily available, often little or no data ex- 
ists on the movements of people, particular 
types of goods, or different modes of travel. 
Although such data on movement of goods and 
people are often unavailable, they may be es- 
sential for planning decisions. This book dis- 
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cuses the case of population date as well as the 
entire range of headings for urban statistics, 
from vital statistics to leisure time activity. 

The book gives no rules of thumb on ex- 
actly how to use information to plan cities, 
but does aim to help urban plenners and ofh- 
cials to “understand the factors involved in se- 
lecting and using social and economic informa- 
tion in order to systematically assemble the 
data required for planning goals.” 

In order to explain these factors, the authors 
treat the following issues: conceptual distinc- 
tions between an urban information system 
and a “data bank” (Ch. 1); strategies for de- 
veloping an information system in successive 
stages of operation (Ch. 2-5); che use 3f com- 
puters and systems analysis (Ca. 6); a review 
of available data sources on urban problems 
(Ch. 7-8). Chapter 9 addresses the problems 
of information in planning for neighborhoods. 
Key problems on the level of the neighEorhoods 
are defining boundaries of “communities,” the 
collection of information, and broadening the 
context of planning by the inclusion of many 
sorts of social and economic indicatocs. 

Volume H is an annotated Ccirectory of cur- 
rent statistical sources under ten comprehen- 
sive areas: population, housing, transportation, 
economic performance, education, social wel- 
fare, health, public safety, environmental qual- 
ity, and leisure time activity. Several hundred 
publications, mostly from government cr munic- 
ipal sources, are listed by title, source, scope, 
. along with an annotated summary. The com- 
parison volume is a handy guide to the mass 
of literature on urban statistics. 

Recalling the 1965 recommendations of the 


Advisory Commission on Initer-governmental’ 


Relations, Jack Meltzer, Director of the Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, points out that this pres- 
ent study promises to “build a transitional 
bridge” between social science conception and 
planning practice. As a guide to the relation- 
ships between information ard appled plan- 
ning, the book appears quite useful to those 
who wish to walk this bridge. y 


American Urban History: An Interpretive 
Reader with Commentaries, edited by ALEX- 
ANDER B. CaLLow, Je. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1969. 674 pp. Pa>erbound. » 


$4.95, 


Marityn A, DoMER 
George Williams College 


Alexander B. Callow’s addition to the grow- 
ing list of publications in urban hiscory is a 
welcome one. His selection of 44 articles by 
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scholars in both history and ‘sociology offers. 
teachers, students, and general readers an ex- 
cellent overall view of American urban history. 

Callow’s commentaries at the beginning of 
each chapter or secticn lead the way with ease 
through the many and diverse topics and points 
of view. The basic problem is how to organize 
readings from the two disparate though re- 
lated fields of history and sociology. His at- 
tempted solution is to combine a chronological 
and a topical approach. 

All the selections consist of essays which 
‘. . illuminate important themes and prob- 
lems in American urban history...” (p. xi). 
The editor begins with four stimulating articles 
stressing the importance of urban history. Chap-' 
ters 2 through 5 are chronologically divided into 
the four major areas of American history: co- 
Jonial, national, industrial, and 20th century. 
Chapters 6 and 7 focus upon the city in intel- 
lectual history and city-federal relationships. 
Chapter 8 consists of essays by sociologists 
about the city today. Within each chronological 
chapter Callow presents a variety of topics, 
some more sociological than historical. This is 
especially true of the 20th century chapter (as 
of the topical chapters), while little sociological 
emphasis appears in those chapters relating to 
early American history. 

The selections and their placement make for 
lively comparisons. In Chapter 5, for example, 
Callow’s own article on the Tweed Ring and 
Robert Merton’s 
Machine” play an exciting duet. The same is 
true of Stephan Thernstrom’s “Urbanization, 
Migration and Social Mobility in Late Nine- 
teenth-Century America,” and Nathan Glazer 
and Daniel Moynihan’s “Beyond the Melting 
Pot.” Chapter 8 juxtaposes Louis Wirth’s “Ur- 
banism as a Way of Life” with Herbert Gans’ 
“Urbanism and Suburbanism as Ways of Life: 
A Re-Evaluation of Definition.” 

Yet Callow’s attempt to synthesize history 
and sociology does not quite come off. It il- 
lustrates the major problem in urban history 
as a discipline—unity and focus are imperfect 
because a unifying theory or organizing princi- 
ple is lacking. Callow and his selections rico- 
chet between two views of urban history: Is it 
the chronological development of the city (or 
a city)? Or is it the study of urbanization? 
When the articles have the former orientation, 
then history as a humanistic study dominates. 
When the articles have the latter orientation, 
then history as a social science dominates. 

This is not meant to fault the editor; cer- 
tainly he fully recognizes the problem. On page 
5 he points out thet there is not even a con- 
sensus by students of urban affairs on what a 
city is. In his “Epilogue: The City and the 


“Latent Functions of the . 
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. Historian” he characterizes the selections as 
“Sntellectual stocktaking” of this comparatively 
new field in American history (p. 605). 

“Yet perhaps ‘the structural weakness of “ur- 
ban” history as demonstrated by Callow’s book 
is also paradoxically its strength. The diversity, 
the richness of human experience in all its many 
levels can best be seen in that complex human 
institution—the city. Reduction to a single 
theory or organizing principle would not capture 
the quality. 

This book will be a useful supplementary text 
for a beginning course in U.S. urban history. 
It will also enrich urban sociology courses, 
where so often, to the student’s detriment, the 
historical perspective is forgotten or ignored. 


America’s Troubles: A Casebook on Soctal Con- 
flict, edited by Howarp E. FREEMAN and 
Norman R. Kurtz. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 455 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.95. 


Henry M. BARLow 
University of Kentucky 


This is a reader that will strongly appeal to 
those interested in descriptive accounts of some 
of the conflict processes associated with major 
social problems in America, Organized around 
the theme of conflict, the editors have selected 
readings in ten problem areas that describe situ- 
ations in which there is a protagonist and 
-a victim. The protagonist may be an individual 
with another individual as a victim, an individ- 
ual with an organization as the victim, an or- 
ganization with an individual as the victim, or 
one organization with another organization as 
the victim. 

Most of the readings (28 out of 40) were 
selected from popular magazines and newspap- 
ers such as Esquire, Ebony, McCall’s, Playboy, 
Saturday Evening Post and The New York 
Times. According to the editors, sociologists 
have not provided adequate descriptive ac- 
counts of the problems of social conflict. They 
suggest that students of conflict, deviance, and 
disorganization should have firsthand experi- 
ence with problems. But since this is not pos- 
sible, they have tried to provide “accounts of 
various arenas of social conflict in contempo- 
rary society with as much of the tone, the emo- 
tion, and the feeling of the social events and 
processes as possible.” 

Some of the accounts are indeed vivid. As 
illustrations we may take Stewart Alsop’s por- 
trait of a Klansman, which illustrates the edi- 
tors’ notion of conflict in which one individual 
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is the protagonist and another is the victim, and 
Bob Clark’s encounter with: the police during 
the Detroit riot, which illustrates the idea of 
an organization as the protagonist and an indi- 
vidual as the victim. 

While the chapters are all organized to pre- 
sent four specific cases of conflict and each 
chapter is preceded by a three-page introduc- 
tion, there seems to be no attempt to integrate 
the data about different problems. A nine-page 
introduction provides the rationale for select- 
ing the readings, but there is no concluding 
chapter. To-some extent the choice of materials 
was said to be influenced by the frequency with 
which specific conflicts or problems were dis- 
cussed in magazines and other media that are 
widely available in the community. The chap- 
ters deal in sequence with the impoverished, 
black people, the miseducated, the sick, the 


emotionally disturbed, the sexually unusual, the - 


stigmatized, trouble adolesceris, self-abusers, 
and the marks of crime. 

It is impossible to evaluate the readings in 
this review except to say that they are highly 
readable accounts that will have considerable 
appeal to some undergraduate students. The 


book is best suited for use as a supplementary” 


reader. It will shortchange the student tremen- 
dously unless presented in connection with ma- 
terials that represent a more mature, scientific 
approach to the study of social problems. 


Our Criminal Soctety: The Soctal and Legal 


Sources of Crime in America, by EDWIN M. ' 


Scour. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. 244 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 


MICHAEL HAKEEM: 
University of Wisconsin 


This book, addressed to the general reader 
as well as to students, presents en overview of 
crime in America. It attempts to combine policy 


considerations with a review of criminological ` 


knowledge. In six chapters, the author discusses 
the well-known pitfalls in gauging the extent 
of crime and its trends; the differences in crime 
patterns by race, sex, age, region, and other 
variables; a number of theories of crime causa- 
tion which he finds questionable, such as the 
biological and the psychiatric; several contem- 
porary sociological theories of crime; the rela- 
tionship between poverty, violencs, and crime; 


what he calls “respectable crime,” that is; 


white-collar crime, fraud, forgery, con game, 
and others committed usually by middle- and 
upper-class offenders; and “crimes without vic- 
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- tims,” an issue he expounded fully in dis book 
- of that title. 

This is a superficial listing of only the major 
topics. Schur considers numerous cognate and 
subsidiary subjects, explores interrelations, and 
expounds policy implications. In the main, he 
hews closely to generally accepted sociological 
positions, though he often presents material in 
“new ways, covers the most fundamental con- 
. cerns of sociological criminolozy, probes many 
interesting, troublesome, and vital issuses in- 
structively, and uses the literature skillfully. 
Both student and general reader get an ade- 
quate picture of what is known and not known 
about crime (as seen by a sociologist) from 
Schur’s* review and analysis of contemporary 
theory and research. 

Schur’s theoretical position on etiology is 
eminently sociological. He repudiates the very 
popular emphasis among both layman and pro- 
fessionals on criminality as a manifestation of 
personal pathology, biological or psychological, 
viewing crime as rooted in the fabric of society. 
Rather than being an alien to organized so- 
ciety—a, troublesome creature outside the 
workings of the’ social order, an enemy at war 
_ against it—the offender is a part of the society, 
a product of the social system, shaped by its 
cultural values, understandable in terms of its 
institutions. 

Schur’s policy prescriptions logically derive 
from his etiological formulation as they should. 
He urges that we turn away from prime em- 
phasis on law enforcement, treatment of of- 
fenders, and attempts to deal with potential 
criminals, and focus primarily on “direct action 
against crime-encouraging social conditions.” 

Of everything in the book, these policy pre- 
scriptions will no doubt have the greatest in- 
terest and appeal to both student and general 
reader, because they are in accordance with 
much current thinking about social reform. 
They will give comfort to the impatient and 
uncritical. They are, in fact, nothing less than 
sensational though, to his credit, Schur does not 
give them that coloration. 

. Schur gives assurance that “we know enough 
about crime now to take same verv large and 
highly meaningful steps aimed at its reduction” 
(p. 231). He contends that “nothing less than 
a comprehensive restructuring of American so- 
ciety and of our system of crimiral law can 
‘be expected to significantly alter our crime situ- 
ation” (p. 21). He endorses “a massive no- 
holds-barred reconstructing of the basic con- 
ditions of urban living in the United States” 
(p. 155). We must “mount a mecningful all- 
out attack on poverty and social inequity” (p. 
232). The recommendations are those of “The 
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Great Society,” vastly. expanded. Most of -the 
programs envisioned by “Schur are calculated 
to improve the conditions of the, poor and dis-. 
advantaged. 

Programs of the global revamping of society 
for the purposes of coping with crime are not 
new. They have been proposed many times and 
criticized and questioned just as often. Is it 
true, as Schur tells his readers, that we al- 
ready know enough about crime to cope with 
it? It would be tedious rather than difficult to 
cite authorities who would repudiate such a 
claim. Is it true thet we know that revamping 
of the social order is the answer? I don’t think 
so. If it were the answer, do we know how to 
do it? If the problem of coping with crime is 
controversial, how to revamp the social order 
to reduce or eliminate inequality, inequities, 
poverty, the Vietnem War, urban decay, vio- 
lence, racial strife, and the numerous other so- 
cial ills Schur sees at the bottom of crime is 
even more so. Take only one on-going debate 
among many that cught to show how far from 
millennial restructuring we are—Cloward and 
Ohlin’s theory. This theory of the opportunity 
structure informed many aspects of the war on 
poverty as Schur recognizes. Yet, Miller re- 
cently published a devastating attack on this 
application, condemning it as entirely inappro- 
priate, misleading, and even harmful. 

Schur traces crime to broad cultural values 
and general sozial conditions. This approach, in 
my view, is the least likely to yield scientifically 
fruitful results, opens the door to the loosest 
sort of thinking, permits easy speculation, over- 
looks many dilemmas and contradictions in the 
phenomenon of crime, and encourages baseless 
changes. The global approach in social science 
thinking is still doing battle with the more 
rigorous, restricted, and fragmentary approach. 
Schur himself, in referring to his proposal of 
“massive no-holds-barred reconstructing of the 
basic conditions of urban living in the United 
Sttaes,” observes: “Although there is no way 
to prove it, there is every reason to believe that 
measures coming anywhere close to full im- 
plementation of this program would signifi- 
cantly reduce America’s crime problems. . . .” 
If “every reason io believe” is not proof, then 
it must be faith. If the sociologist promotes 
vast social change to accomplish a specific end 
on faith, how does this differentiate him from 
the seer, the politician, or the zealous and un- 
disciplined reformer? And if we know enough, 
as Schur claims in the statement already quoted, 
why can’t we prove it? 

Schur is on far sounder grounds in making 
recommendations in one of the strongest parts 
of his book, that dealing with “crimes with- 
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out victims.” It is: perfectly true, as he con- 
tends, that much “crime” is created unneces- 
sarily, in the sense that behavior could, on the 
basis of much sociological as well as legal rea- 
soning and evidence, be redefined as non-crim- 
inal but continues to be regarded as criminal. 
Schur persuasively demonstrates the serious 
consequences and difficulties brought about by 
“overlegislation” whereby the law intrudes 
criminal sanctions where they are unworkable 
and inappropriate. As he shows, the remedies 
here are quite clear, deducible from much evi- 
dence and experience, and fairly easy to imple- 
ment. 


Theories in Criminology: Past and Present 
Philosophies of the Crime Problem, by 
STEPHEN ScuHarer. New York: Random 
House, 1969. 335 pp. $7.95. 


PAUL K. CLARE 
Mankato State College 


The title of this bock may be a misrepresenta- 
tion of its scope and content. The subtitle 
should have at least equal billing, since the 
main contribution is an historically-oriented 
analysis of the sociology and philosophy of the 
law. Thus, readers expecting an in-depth ex- 
amination of the writings of the clique of 
Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin, Sykes and Matza, 
Reckless, Merton, and Sutherland may find 
their expectations thwarted in that these theo- 
rists, while discussed, are not evaluated in 
terms of the growing abundance of related em- 
pirical research. This observation is offered not 
as a condemnation but only as a point of infor- 
mation, for the author does not intend an ex- 
haustive text on pure theory; and, as he ac- 
knowledges, sufficient understanding in this area 
cannot be developed without “additional read- 
ing” (p. xi). 

Schafer is convinced that “crime factors 
cannot be ,understood without an intimate 
knowledge of the laws. Criminal law similarly 
cannot be fully comprehended without some 
understanding of the etiology of crime” (p. 7). 
He is concerned not only with an eclectic ap- 
proach to causation, but also with the interpre- 
tation of. the law as a changing institution 
which has been directly related to the values, 
norms, and events characteristic of differing 
cultures in various historical periods. Unfortu- 
nately this attempt to be all-inclusive adds a 
superficiality that is particularly characteristic 
of certain sections, e.g., the chapter on “the 
nature of law,” tends to read like an annotated 
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‘losophers from Draco to Rescoe Pound. 


Schafer’s approach may appeal to those who 
are fascinated by the writings of such men as 
Jeffrey, Caldwell, Tappan, Hall, and Vold (who 
is relied on heavily as a source), Schafer is less 
opinionated than these scholars, but possibly 
because of a desire to appear unbiased he fails 
to relate his unquestionable insights to legal 
practicalities. This is somewhat astonishing in 
light of the fact that he asserts that criminolog- 
ical theory must not only discover the, etiology: 
of crime but also “independent propositions 
dealing with the rehabilitation of criminals and 


the efficiency of the penal system” (p. 5). For 


example, particularly in his discussion of Ferri 
and Garafalo, he exhibits an awareness of the 
close and possibly foreboding relationship be- 
tween the proselytizers of practical positivism 
and totalitarian forms of government. “ Un- 
doubtedly, a positivist orientation to crime and 
criminals that favors a strongly unversalist idea 
of social defense can find a comfortable place 
among the supranuniversal ideas of a totalitarian 
system” (p. 137). Nevertheless, his dissertation 
terminates abruptly here; and he resists the 
temptation to evaluate critically the positivistic 
orientation that helped regurgitate such legal 
perversities as the pre-1967 juvenile court and 
modern sexual psychopath laws. Similarly, the 
full impact of Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle 
pene had on its age, and its possible relevance 
to the present, are not adequately portrayed; 
thus the novice criminologist may not be awak- 
ened to the contributions of ths classical think- 
ers who regarded a standardized system of law 
as a humanitarian and not simply as a repressive 
venture. i 

Despite its weaknesses the work is g the 
highest caliber. Particularly superb is Schafer’s 
tracing of the metamorphosis of the law through 
its possible origin in religion: the “earthly jus- 
tice” of the early Greeks and the Roman, 
Christian, and more recent secular influénces. 
The theoretical perspectives of the utilitarians, 
constitutionalists, utopians, Marxists, and both 
early and modern sociologists arz examined with 
analytic clarity and insight. 

To these sociologists who ar2 not cognizant 
of the relevance of law to their discipline or 
have failed to recognize many “modern” theo- 
ries as rejuverated verisons of older ones, the 
book should be an eye-opener. Nevertheless, the 
majority—who still seem to be in awe of the 
clique—may net appreciate this volume. If so, 
their response will be not an indictment of the 
author but: a sad commentary on American 
sociology. i! 
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Causes of Delinquency, by TRAVIS HirscuHt. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1969. 309 pp. $8.95. 


Harwin L. Voss 
University of Kentucky 


This book deserves the attention of those 
interested in delinquency and deviant behavior. 
Such an assertion does not mean that this work 
is without defect or limitation. Few will agree 
‘with all of Hirschi’s assertions or accept all of 
his indicators as adequate, but his incisive 
criticisms cannot be ignored. 

The author begins by distinguishing three 
fundamental perspectives on delinquency and 
deviant behavior which he identifies as strain 
or motivational, control or bend, and cultural 
deviance theories. The views of Merton and 
' Durkheim, respectively, offer the “purest” ex- 
amples of the first two perspectives, whereas 
Sutherland and Miller are cited as representa- 
tive of the third. After outlining the assump- 
tions of each position, Hirschi discusses the 
logical and empirical difficulties each entails. 
Offering trenchant criticisms of these theoreti- 
cal positions, the author rejects strain theory 
as inadequate and misleading. Theories of cul- 
tural deviance are only tentatively rejected on 
the basis of their generality and complexity, 
and in Hirschi’s later empirical analyses many 
‘ of the sizable relations are not incompatible 
with such a perspective. 
~ Hirschi states a social control theory; he 
proposes that the delinquent is “a person rel- 
atively free of the intimate attachments, the 
aspirations, and the moral beliefs that bind 
most people to a life within the law” (preface). 
A fundamental assumption in theories of so- 
cial control is that “delinquent acts result when 
an individual’s bond to society is weak or 
broken” (p. 16); elements of the “bond” are 
attachment of the individual to others (a 
concept Hirschi prefers to the idea of internali- 
zation of societal norms), commitment to con- 
formity or conventional lines of action, involve- 
ment in conventional activities, and belief in 
societal norms not only prior to deviation but 
also as the rules are violated. 

From the 17,500 students entering the eleven 
public junior and senior high schools in West- 
ern Contra Costa County, California, in the 
fall of 1964, a stratified probability sample of 
- 5,545 students was selected. Different sampling 
fractions were used by race and sex, and data 
were obtained from 4,077 students, 73.5 per- 
cent of the original sample. Three sources of 
data were employed: school records; a self- 
administered, but not anonymous, question- 
naire; and police records. 
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Checking police records for the 3,605 boys 
in the original sample, Hirschi finds that non- 
response is related to delinquency: boys who 
did not complete the questionnaire are more de- 
linquent than those who did. However, six 
self-report items, two from the Nye-Short de- 
linquency check list and four from the Dentler- 
Monroe theft scale, serve as the index of de- 
linquency. Response categories are phrased in 
terms of recency and persistence, not simply 
frequency. In a lucid discussion of the cross- 
validation of self-report and official police data 
Hirschi argues that these items have logical and 
pragmatic validity. 

Using father’s occupation as an indicator of 
socioeconomic status, the author concludes that 
there is “no important relation between social 
class as traditionally measured and delin- 
quency” (p. 75). Unfortunately, this conclu- 
sion is based on analysis of the reports of be- 
tween 905 and 1136 “white” boys for whom 
complete data are available. These boys com- 
prise approximately one-fourth of the final 
sample (N = 4,077}, less than one-half of the 
males (N = 2,336}, and 70 to 85 percent of the 
white (non-Negro) male respondents (N = 
1,335). The rate of nonresponse is partly a re- 
sult of the instructions: “If you can’t under- 
stand a question, or don’t want to answer a 
question, you mey skip it” (p. 247). Since 
nonresponse to the entire questionnaire is re- 
lated to delinquency, is it unreasonable to infer 
that the same is true of nonresponse to the 
delinquency items? Is nonresponse class-linked? 
Answers are not given to these questions. Elim- 
ination of 200 to 400 white and 1,000 Negro 
boys from this analysis is not appropriate, 
whether or not they provided complete infor- 
mation. While Hirschi says that the results of 
extensive Negro-white comparisons are con- 
sistent, he generally restricts his analysis to 
white boys, in part because of the greater un- 
reliability of the data obtained from the Negro 
respondents (p. 79n). The author’s consis- 
tently honest reporting of his research opera- 
tions deserves commendation, but the only dis- 
cussion of self-reported delinquency for Negro 
respondents is in terms of the number of acts 
reported. There are differences in self-reported 
delinquency between Negro and white boys, and 
it is reasonable to assume the former are more 
heavily concentrated in the lower class. 

Throughout the analysis, in which Hirschi 
tests his theory with empirical data, the im- 
portance of academic! competence is stressed; 
Hirschi sees “lack of intellectual skills as a gen- 
eral forerunner of delinquency” (p. 132). To 
measure attachment to parents indexes of inti- 
macy of communication are developed, and 
there is a strong inverse relationship between 
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intimacy and self-reported delinquency. How- 
ever, the author suggésts that the power of the 
family as a controlling agency may depend par- 
tially on the child’s school performance. 

Hirschi considers three sets of beliefs— 
middle-class, lower-class, and criminal—to test 
the ideas of Sutherland, Sykes and Matza, 
Miller, and Cohen. The effort to operationalize 
the “techniques of neutralization” and lower- 
class “focal concerns” is noteworthy. Fitting the 
former to social control theory, Hirschi rejects 
Sykes and Matza’s view regarding the causal 
ordering of delinquent acts and many of the 
techniques of neutralization. Lower-class cul- 
ture, Hirschi concludes, is a culture of depriva- 
tion, not a separate culture. In testing his theory 
the author suggests a number of causal chains; 
longitudinal data would be useful to test these, 
rather than the available cross-sectional data. 

In an appendix the author considers a number 
of structural variahles—age, mother’s employ- 
ment, size of family, ordinal position, and broken 
homes; a useful index and selected bibliography 
are included. The entire questionnaire is also re- 
produced as an appendix—a valuable contribu- 
tion for future researchers. 


Delinquency: Selected Studies, edited by THor- 
STEN SELLIN and MARVIN E. WoLrcanc. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. 161 pp. 
$7.95, 


Maynarp L. ERICKSON 
University of Arizona 


This volume represents the “by-products” of 
the original research by Sellin and Wolfgang 
reported in The Measurement of Delinquency 
(1964). The authors of the chapters of this book 
were all graduate students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and all participated in the original 
project. A common element is the use of a mea- 
sure of delinquency developed by Sellin and 
Wolfgang. Therefore, the adequacy and value 
of much of the work depends in part on the ade- 
quacy of the “index.” 

The definition and the empirical components 
of this measure are described in the first chap- 
ter. They begin with two fundamental assump- 
tions as criteria for selecting “index offenses”: 
(1) “only certain kinds of offenses can be as- 
sumed to come to the knowledge of police 
agencies with sufficient regularity so that changes 
in their number, when reduced to rates, would 
mirror changes in the total and partly unrecorded 
criminality involved” and (2) “since only cer- 
tain kinds of delinquencies would be most likely 
to be brought to the attention with sufficient 
regularity, we would assume that the portion of 
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such offenses thus made visible remained reason- 
ably constant over time.” Based on these pre- 
mises, they conclude that “the index should be 
based on juvenile offensive acts that cause actual 
physical harm to a victim and/or property loss 
or damage” (p. 4). 

The authors realize that they may have erred 
in referring to their measure as an “index of 
delinquency.” The fact that they did not treat 
their basic premises as empirical hypotheses 
eventually produced a narrow and limited def- ` 
nition and “index” of delinquency, the result of 
which is not a general index with broad scientific 
or administrative utility. Instead, it is merely 
an index of a special “subtype” of delinquent 
behavior. Tne limited scope of the index, how- 
ever, is apparently overlooked by several of the 
contributors to this volume who repeatedly fail 
to confine their interpretations to the scope of 
the measure. 

The limited scope of the Sellin and Wolfgang 
index can be illustrated by their own data. They 
begin by selecting a 10% sample (1,313 offenses) 
from all juvenile offenses known to the Police 
Department of Philadelphia in 1960. When they 
impose their criteria, however, they lose 1,007 . 
offenses (77% of their original 10% sample). 
The result of their logic and procedure thus re- 
duces the 10% sample to a mere 2.3% (306 of 
the total 13,130 offenses) for inclusion in the 
“index.” The effective exclusions of 77% of the 
offenses: originally selected obviously affects 
their claim to a representative sample. Given 
the limited scope of the “index” and the fact 
that the selection of offenses for inclusion was 
based on supposition rather than on empirical 
evidence, claims to broad scientific or adminis- 
trative utility should not be taken seriously. 

Chapters 2 and 3 are written by Stanley 
Turner. In Chapter 2 he exemines the relation- 
ship of residence of offender= to the location of 
their offenses. After elaborate and flamboyant 
geometric analyses he concludes that “the de- 
linquent ofender resides close to the location of 
his offense.” The theoretical, empirical, or prac- 
tical significance of these analyses and the con- 
clusions based upon them is not clear. There is 
a good deal more geometry in this chapter than 
there is sociology. In Chapter 3 he attempts (1) 
to determine census tracts in Philadelphia that 
aré high in delinquency and then (2) to examine 
the variables contained in the U.S. Census data 
that are associated with the delinquency of those 
tracts. He claims to use a 10% sample, but 
actually only uses the 504 offenses of 950 offen- ` 
ders as the basis for determining delinquency 
rates of the census tracts. His failure to recog- 
nize or specify the limited scope and nature of 
his data leads him to conclusions and interpre- 
tations that go far beyond his data. 


t 


Chapters 4 and 5 are written by Bernard 


` Cohen..In Chapter 4 he attempts to identify and 


‘compare the “essential patterns of’ delinquency 
exhibited by. organized gangs and spontaneous 
groups.” The basic source of his data, however, 
is 312 delinquent events that came to ‘the attan- 
‘tion of the Gang Control Unit of the Philadel- 


phia Police Department during a one-year pe- ` 


riod. Dividing these events into “gang offenses” 
and “group offenses” based solely on polce defi- 
nitions and distinctions, the author claims that 
the distinctions made by the police between the 
two concepts and types of offenses are simlar 
to the-distinctions made by sociologists, but 


3 fails to substantiate the claim with any signifi- 


t- 


„cant evidence. He does not seem to tzke seri- 
‘ously several important methodological ques- 
_ tions regarding the legitimacy of his data jor 
" answering the general questions, He assumes his 
data are appropriate even after pointing out that 
his group events became included in the basic 


-source of data “only when initially they were 


presumed to be gang incidents.” His feilure to 
provide a satisfactory rationale for the legiti- 


- macy of his data as adequate indicators of his 


fundamental concepts renders his analyses and 


. interpretations impotent if .not irrelevant. 
In Chapter 5 an analysis is made of the delin- 
. quent histories of “gang” and “group” offenders. 


However, the selection of types of offenders is 
-based on the fact that the subjects were appre- 


_ hended (during a one-year period) for ar offerse 


that was classified by police as either a “gang” 
‘or “group” event. The author apparently accepts 
the procedure as adequate for sample selection 
and proceeds to analyze the offenses patterns of 
the two kinds of offenders using a time model. 
However, his methods are clearly inadequate, 
given his stated research objectives; and thus 
his results ane the interpretations are insubstan- 
tial. 

In Chapter 6 ‘William F. Hohenstein utilizes 


, predictive attribute analysis in determining var- 
` jables that .are related to police dispositions of 


juvenile offenses. Utilizing characteristics of the 
event, the victim, the offender, and the relation- 
ship between offender and victim, he provides 


an interesting predictive analysis of the disposi- 


tions made in juvenile cases. Although he seems 
somewhat confused about the nature of Lis sam- 


- ple (he claims to use.a 10% sample but actually 
' only utilizes 504 events which are 38% of the 


- original 10% sample), he does a respectable job 


> Of analyzing-and presenting his data. He reports 


Eee 


q 


that the attitude of the victim, previous record 
of the offender, and the seriousness of the of- 
fense are the most important factors in pre- 
, dicting dispositions. Of the three, the attitude of 
the victim is most important. 

ih the last baa a Andre Normandeau pre- 


~ 
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sents an analysis of robbery seen as reflected 
by the Sellin and Wolfgang indéx and an index 
based on the Standard Classification of Offenses. 
Using both indices, he examines robbery trends 
in Philadelphia over a seven-year period. This 
chapter, unlike several 'earlier ones, does not 
suffer from . methodological uncertainty. He 
selected a 10% random sample (1,722) of rob- 
beries known to the police between January 1, 
1960, and December 31, 1966. He then calcu- 
lated the robbery rates: per 10,000 population 
for each of the two indices. His analyses are 
lucid and illustrative of the fundamental] differ- 
ences’ between the two indices. This chapter 
probably illustrates how the Selin and Wolf- 
gang index ought to be utilized. It (1) limits 
itself to a given type of crime, (2) attempts to 
take into account relative “social harm” of of- 
fenses, and (3) does not claim to be a superior 
index as a general measure of delinquency or 
crime. 

I would not predict that this book will be 
quoted often nor that it will become a popular 
teaching document, since the book does not ap- 
pear to make any new Significant contribution 
to the field either methodologically or theoreti- 
cally. 


Odd Man In: Societies of Deviants in America, 
by -EDWARD Sacartn. Chicago, Ul.: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1969. 287 pp. $6.95. 


FREDERICK B. PARKER 
University of Delaware 


This book is a valuable addition to the teach- 
ing literature on social deviance. It describes the 
myriad associations which have aimed to pro- 
vide group self-help for deviants as well as to 
promote understanding of them and, in some 
cases, acceptance of them as “normal.” The 
author’s title is apt, especially if one considers 
the implications of the second objective, (Is the 

“square” to become the “odd man out”? ) 

Sagarin sees the formation of these societies 
as an expression of the' traditional American 
associative disposition which impressed de 
Tocqueville in the 1830’s. However, for various 
reasons discussed by the author, their prolifera- 
tion was delayed until the second quarter of the 


20th century. In this period several factors seem — 


to have converged to stimulate the formation 
of societies of deviants: (1) urbanism and geo- 
graphic mobility, which provided a greater mea- 
sure of anonymity and secrecy; (2) prohibition 
and its repeal, which made the country more 
aware than ever of the ‚millions of men and 
women who could not control their drinking; 
and (3) the advent of psychoanalysis, . which 
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induced a more sympathetic attitude toward 
those who were deviant. The formation of AA 

in the early thirties served as eee and fre- 
aa as model. 

With some overlap, two types of associations 
have emerged: the “expressive,” those seeking 
to reduce the deviance which prevents conform- 
ity to the norms of society, and the “instru- 
mental,” those which seek to change the norms 
in ways that would make the deviant behavior 
socially acceptable. A multitude of organizations 
are identifed, but the author deals at length 
with only one or two for each area: Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Gamblers Anonymous, Narcotics 
Anonymous and Synanon, Mattachine Society 
(homosexuals), FPE (transvestites), COG 
(transsexuals), Self-Development Group (con- 
victs and ex-convicts), Little People of America, 
and Recovery (mental patients). 

To gather material the author and his associ- 
ates surveyed a literature of variable quality, 
interviewed members and officers, and attended 
group meetings across the land. In consequence, 
the accounts contain much anecdotal and case 
material supplemented by the observers’ impres- 
sions. Although the discussion of the associations 
is not formally structured, a pattern of presenta- 
tion is discernible. Each “case study” begins 
with an account of the origins of the society 
` and then proceeds to trace its often changeable 
development. Not surprisingly, its career is fre- 
quently marked by both internal and external 
difficulties. Within this context the reader learns 
something of the ideology (often by inference), 
and notes in some instances the tendencies 
toward institutionalization and the role of key 
or dominant persons. Occasionally, as in the case 
of Synanon, the society is the shadow of the 
man. 

Aside from basic similarities in the structure, 
procedures, and functions of the particular 
societies, there are several common themes or 
characteristics. Most notable is the widespread 
adoption or adaptation by various groups of the 
original AA pattern, a testament to its popu- 
larity and evident success. In addition, these 
societies exhibit a disposition to disparage or 
reject professional therapy, a concern to clarify 
their deviant identities (e.g., transvestites vs. 
transsexuals and both vs. homosexuals), and a 
Jack of interest in record-keeping. Woe to the 
researcher, there is a general dearth of data on 
numbers of members and the incidence of 
“cures” and “failures.” 

One can always wish for more in a study of 
this kind. This reviewer would have liked more 
articulation of the group dynamics which op- 
erate, especially in the therapy groups. Also, he 


would have liked more systematic discussion of . 


the function of beliefs in the ideologies of the 


_ 
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| 
organizations. This matter is’ occasionally 
touched-upon, but more often the author is con- 
cerned to attack the validity of the beliefs 
themselves—sometimes in a contentious or carp- 
ing manner. This tone is most evident in the 
chapter on AA, where, for example, Sagarin re- 
acts sharply to the beliefs that alcoholism is a 
disease and to the claim that only an alcoholic 
can help another alcoholic. 

In sum, however, the author merits applause 
for his contribution and especially for his 
thoughtful concluding reflections on the implica- 
tions of this organizational movement among 
deviants. Among the questions discussed are the 
researchability of these grcups, the effects of 
their extensive public exposure through the mass 
media, their significance in the “active society,” 
and the obligation of the sociologist to remain 
objectively critical in examining these societies 
while preserving his sympathy for those who are 
deviant or the victims of stigmatization. 


Black in Blue: A Study of tne Negro Policeman, 
by NicHoras ALEX. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1969. 210 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.75. 


James W. Scott ° 
Western Washington State College 


Among the most fascinating conundrums of 
American life are the whys and wherefores of 


a police career. Cursed by the left-wing radicals, . . 


despised by many a ghetto-dweller, and patron- 
ized by the suburban propezty owner, it is small 
wonder that the policeman regards his lot as un- 
enviable. For the Negro policeman it might well 
appear impossible but for two redeeming fea-_ 
tures: first, it offers a steady career, and second, 
it may offer also a route of social advancement. 
In a brief, incisive study, Alex has chosen to 
look at the problems of the black policeman 
through the eyes of forty-one New York officers. 
Extended, untaped intervizws, conducted over 
an eleven-month period, constitute his basic 
data. 

An initial cheater provides an overview of 
the problems faced by the black policeman. The 
equivocal nature of his rcle as buffer between 
the social classes, as the guardian of property, | 
and the upholder of law and order is considered 
in relation to his social standing and prestige, 
especially in reference to the crucial problem | 
of his being both an officer of the law and a 
Negro. Ensuing chapters deal with the recruit- 
ment of black trainees, the police image, the 
Negro policeman vis-a-vis his white counterpart, 
the black policeman in a white setting and 
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among his own group, and the problem of police 
in and out of uniform. 

As the author points out in is -eoncuging 
chapter, in a truly democratic society being a 
Negro and a policeman should .create no special 
problems. In reality, the problems are many. 
The Negro is a relative newcomer to police 
work, and it is evident that his employment in 
it today is more than a matter of political con- 
venience. Increasingly the employment of black 
policemen-in New York has become a pressing 
social necessity, for it is obvious that the Negro 
can act as a better buffer between white con- 
munity and black ghetto than can the white 
policeman. Of course, not all Negro policemen 
are totally dedicated—perhaps only a small 
minority can be said to have adopted police- 
work as a chosen career. To many what it offers 
is security, while to another large segment it 
is just another job. 

It would be- unjust to the author to over- 
` stress the methodological questions raised by a 
study based on so limited a number of inter- 
views, less than 5% of the total Negro force. 
Alex’s study benefits greatly from, but does not 
depend wholly upon, his formal data. His un- 
derstanding of pertinent problems is evident in 
` every chapter and his documentation generally 

adequate. 

` The Negro policeman remains a rare phe- 
nomenon outside the major city and some parts 
of the South, but the role he plays in American 
life has become increasingly critical. Any study 
devoted to the Negro policeman is to be wel- 
comed; one as well researched and attractively 
written as this deserves close attention and 
critical reading. This is a book for both the in- 
telligent layman and the professional. 


The Democratic Policeman, by GEORGE E. 
BERKELEY. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1969. 
232 pp. $7.50. 


WALTER C. BAILEY 
The City College, CUNY 


Berkley presents his analysis of the “demo- 
cratic policeman” at a particularly crucial time. 
A current index of police status in our society 
is that in many quarters our police have pro- 
gressed from “cops” to “pigs.” He recognizes 
that the democratic policeman is a contradiction 
in terms. His concept of democracy is an “old 
sociology” ideal-typical one, requiring, accord- 
ing to the author, consensus, freedom, and 
equality. The consensus norm emphasizes the 
_ Contradiction. The policeman’s “job begins 
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when the consensus fails to work: the less con- 
sensus, the more police power. Each tends to 
crowd the other, and both have difficulty shar- 
ing the same terrain” (pp. 2-3). Freedom is at 
variance with the considerable power of the 
policeman; equality is a missing element in 
police work because police power in itself vio- 
lates the “contact” aspects of democracy. 

This cross-cultural comparison of the nature 
and extent of the conflict between the police 
role and the democratic ideal is based, in large 
part, on interviews with police and relevant 
others in the “western democracies.” It is or- 
ganized as follows: “Organization and Adminis- 
tration,” “Recruitment and Education,” “The 
Policeman at Work,” “Policing the Police,” 
and “Police and Society.” When the compari- 
sons are over, American police not surprisingly 
come off badly. They are more prone to vio- 
lence, more criminal, more corrupt, more in- 
clined to disregard civil rights, and more ethno- 
centric than any other “democratic police” in 
the world. 

For all of his references to social systems, 
Berkley is “hung-up” on establishment defini- 
tions of both problems and interventions. Edu- 
cation is his answer, a systematic myth func- 
tioning to deny or rationalize the failure of the 
“melting-pot? concept and the increasing 
polarization of whites and non-whites. In the 
concluding chapter of 17 pages only one page 
deals with the problem of basic social change. 
He approaches his task in an individualistic and 
moralistic way: “America ... needs a model 

. not just of orderliness, but also of intelli- 
gence, tolerance and understanding ... We are 
living in new times and require new institu- 
tions” (p. 213). 

Having one’s cake and eating it too is some- 
thing to be desired. However, sociology, as a 
discipline dedicated to the study of man as a 
social product, must not only exhibit more con- 
cern for drastic institutional change in its haz- 
ardous search for “answers,” but must also make 
itself more relevant to the frustrations, conflic- 
tual ideologies, and aspirations of people—the 
new student, the “new left,” the nonwhite mili- 
tant, the new employee, as well as the “silent 
majority.” Traditional sociological concepts, 
coupled with an aura of science and “establish- 
ment answers,’ are turning off an increasing 
number of students and non-students—the 
people out there on the streets where one finds 
ever-increasing conflicts and polarization. Socie- 
ties, democratic or otherwise, get the kind of 
police they deserve. 

Despite the quasi-reactionary assumptions 
and the oversimplification, much is accomplished 
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in a relatively few pages. Behavioral scientists, 
policemen, jurists, and all intelligent readers 
will benefit from this modest monograph. 


Put Away: A Sociological Study of Institutions 
for the Mentally Retarded, by PAULINE 
Morris. New York: Atherton Press, 1969. 
355 pp. $10.75. 


DANIEL $. CLASTER 
Brooklyn College, CUNY 


This volume is based on a sample survey of 
institutions for the mentally retarded in Great 
Britain. Much of the book consists of an evalu- 
ation of the provisions made for retardéd pa- 
tients whom the larger community cannot or 
will not contain; it also aspires to contribute 
to the sociology of total institutions. 

Pairs of interviewers visited a sample of 35 
“subnormality” hospitals of the National Health 
Service for periods of up to 10 days each; a 
subsidiary study was based on one-day visits 
to 24 voluntary hospitals and homes by a single 
interviewer. The research workers interviewed 
senior medical and nursing staff members in 
the sampled Health Service hospitals, chiefs of 
specialized departments—e.g., education, speech 
therapy, social work, and industrial training— 
and the nurse in charge of each ward in each 
institution. The interviews were supplemented 
by questionnaires, direct observations by the 
research workers, and a more intensive qualita- 
tive study of the formal structure of two addi- 
tional institutions. 

If anyone is seeking proof that centralization 
under an authority like the Ministry of Health 
guarantees high-quality institutional service, he 
will not find it in this volume. The famliiar 
problems of American public institutions are 
apparent in Britam as well: lack of money, in- 
sufficient and underqualified staff, and over- 
crowded and ill-equipped buildings. Yet the 
British hospitals seem to have preserved mini- 
mal standards of which their American counter- 
parts fall noticeably short. These standards are 
suggested in the study’s results based on an 
index of the “environment’”—whether dormi- 
tories, for example, were warm enough, free 
from odor, and supplied with comfortable beds 
and adequate linen. 

The dormitory survey indicated that the 
basic necessities (environment) are adequate 
although additional comforts (amenities) are 
lacking. Additional support for this conclusion 
comes frofn qualitative observations that only 
“on very few wards was the patient’s physical 
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appearance neglected. .. . For the most part 
the. women sat on the wards į in clean pinafores, . 
their hair cut short (and regularly fine combed), 
and if thé men appeared less well turned out it 
may simply have been [due to] ill-fitting clothes 
fand| badly-laundered thick hospital shirts” (p. 
170). It is extremely doubtful that a similarly 
comprehensive survey in the. United States 
would yie.d even as qualifiedly favorable an 
evaluation as this, and yet the relatively favor- 
able picture seems justified. The procedure of 
locating a sample of patients drawn from the 
hospital register on the wards should’ reassure 
anyone who suspects that the researchers may 
have been kept ignorant of che back wards. Nor 
does the tenor of the report suggest any ten- 
dency to soft-pedal deficiencies. 

As the book progresses, the treatment te 
comes more sociological, Attention is given to 
formal organization, relations between the hos- 
pital and the community, relations among var- 
ious stafi groups—medical, custodial, and 
special services. The patients’ routines are de- 
scribed: ward activities, or rather the lack of | 
them, and methods used by staff to control pa- 
tients’ undesirable behavior. The findings con- 
firm the existence of those features that have 
been found characteristic of other types of 
total institutions—the dependency of patients 
fostered by the system, the institution’s isola- 
tion from the community, informal power at 
the lower organizational levels and the isola- 
tion of higher echelons from these centers of 
power. 

Subnormality hospitals are classified as com- 
monweal organizations—-those that emphasize 
protecting society to the detriment of thera- 
peutic ends. They are similar in this to prisons, 
which the author had studied previously, with 
their rigic hierarchy and barriers to communica- 
tion. 

Perhaps it is because the author calls our at- 
tention to these barriers that the reader may 
question whether or not he study itself was 
affected by them. There is some evidence that 
it was. The research procedure involved inter- 
views with the staff member who had formal 


. responsibility for each segment of the institu- 


tional program, as the primary source of infor- 
mation on and opinion abcut the program. And 
so quite naturally the quantitative data presented 
in tables, illustrative interview protocols, and 
their interpretation are heavily weighted by. 
staff views. We may sympathize with the prac- 
tical problems of interviewing retarded patients, 
but what about lower echelon staff? Supervisory 
personnel are no doubt the best sources for cer- 
tain kinds of data; but cnly the people, staff 
and patients, who spend days and nights on the 
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wards can really know what it means to be “Pu 
Away.” 
The more objective and descriptive findinzs 
in this book point usefully to problem areas in 
institutions for the retarded. Practitioners who 
are unaccustomed to regarding these institutions 
as social systems will find the total institution 
model instructive, and there are sympathetic 
hypotheses about its anti-therapeutic influence; 
but there remains to be done a study showing 
how hospitals for the mentally retarded in fact 
affect their patients. 


t 


The First Year Out: Mental Patients after 


Hospitalization, by Warum W. MICHAUX, 
Martin M. Katz, ALBERT A. KURLAND, and 
. KATHLEEN H. GANSEREIT. Baltimore, Md.: 
, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 299 pp. 
- $8.00. 


FRANK R. SCARPITTY 
a University of Delaware 


The post-hospital adjustment of former 
mental patients has become one of the more 
important areas of concern for those interested 
in the treatment of the mentally ill. As a re- 
sult of the widespread use of psychotropi: 
drugs, the term of mental hospitalization has 
been dramatically reduced for most patients; 
and emphasis has shifted to community main- 
tenance. The tragic fact is, however, that early 
release has been accompanied by increased re- 


_ admission rates; the mental hospital has be- 


. come something of a revolving door, especially 


for psychotic patients. The treatment revolu- 
tion apparently has permitted us to reduce the 
period of hospitalization; but we continue to 
search for those factors which account for the 
adjustment of former patients so that more re- 
liable predictions can be made about release, 
rehospitalization, and the influence of various 
stresses on post-hospital patient functioning. 

, This book represents an attempt by a group 
of psychologists to investigate longitudinally 


' the course of clinical and social adjustment 


manifested by 139 ex-patients of a state hos- 
pital The random sample of white patients was 
evaluated each month for one year, except for 


‘time lost due to rehospitalization, by a team of 


trained interviewers, In addition to demographic 
and clinical background data obtained from 
hospital records, the Katz Adjustment Scales 
were used as the main assessment instrument 


- and were administered to both the patient and 


a “significant other.” These adjustment data 
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were supplemented by “life situation inter- 
views” which included a scale for measuring 
environmental stress, About three-fourths of 
the sample were psychotic with a history of 
multiple hospitalizations. 

In general, the findings are similar to those 
of other studies which have been concerned 
with post-hospital functioning. Despite the fact 
that most participants received some form of 
outpatient treatment during the follow-up year, 
52 of the 139 subjects were rehospitalized at 
least once. The monthly adjustment and life 
situation measures indicated that relapsers fol- 
lowed a distinctively deteriorating course of 
adjustment which rehospitalization and outpa- 
tient treatment did not interrupt. Not surpris- 
ingly, special social and environmental stresses, 
especially close relations with parents as op- 
posed to spouse, were associated with poor ad- 
justment. The authors conclude that “significant 
others” generally have unrealistically high ex- 
pectations for the behavior of former patients 
and that the patient’s ability to satisfy these 
expectations is crucial for his posthospital suc- 
cess in the community. 

From the many data on predicting adjust- 
ment and rehospitalization presented in this 
volume, the profile of a relapser emerges as a 
poorly educated schizophrenic with a history of 
previous hospitalizations whose in-patient re- 
sponse to treatment was probably marginal. 
After release, his “significant other” sees him as 
suspicious, emotionally unstable, and beset by 
a variety of psychopathological symptoms. Re- 
hospitalization, then, can be seen as the product 
of deteriorating experiences between the patient 
and those who share his social environment. Al- 
though the patient is troubled and sick from 
the beginning of his release period, his family 
and friends become increasingly disappointed 
and annoyed by his behavior. With good rea- 
sons, the authors recommend that “any effort 
to prevent hospitalization needs to deal thera- 
peutically not only with the sick individual, but 
also with those who share his daily living; and 
not only with arresting the patient’s symptoms, 
but also, perhaps even more importantly, with 
enabling him to achieve enduring social and rec- 
reational rewards” (p. 149). 

Rather than telling something new, this re- 
port complements and reinforces much of the 
previously published work on posthospital out- 
come, eg., Freeman and Simmons, Miller, 
Angrist, et at. To the authors’ credit is a very 
tight, innovative methodology which included 
the unique use of trend analysis to evaluate 
change reflected in the monthly adjustment re- 
ports. But, the book is difficult to read, with too 


many statistics sprinkled liberally throughout 
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the text, exhaustive discussions of all insignifi- 
cant findings, and a length (and pricé) not justi- 
fied by the contents. 


` 


Drug Abuse: Social and Psychopharmacological 
Aspects, edited by JONATHAN O. Core and 
J. R, WITTENBORN. Springfield, IlL: Charles 
C Thomas, 1969. 170 pp. $9.50. 


PauL C. WHITEHEAD ' 
University of Western Ontario, Canada 


This volume contains the proceedings from 
the drug abuse conference of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American College of Neuropsy- 
chopharmacology. (The date of the meeting is 
not to be found in the volume; however, the 
articles contain no references post 1967). 

This is certainly not a book on drugs that 
might be considered for adoption in'a standard 
undergraduate course dealing with “the drug 
problem.” It is meant for professionals in var- 
ious areas of specialization related to drug use 
and abuse. Even then, few of these individuals 
will be attracted to most of the topics discussed 
since the topic range is broad. The few papers 
dealing with social aspects of drug use make no 
general theoretical or methodological contribu- 
tion to sociology though sociologists concerned 
with social aspects of drug use will find some 
of the findings noteworthy. 

Due to the nature of this journal and the 
general expertise of its public, articles that are 
principally psychopharmacological will not be 
reviewed. Readers with sufficient background 
and interest are referred to them, however, if 
such topics as “metabolism of protein in ribo- 
nucleic acid in rat brain...” (p. 153) are of 
relevance. 

There is no attempt made by the editors to 
supply the reader with an integrating focus or 
theme. The brief preface is unfortunately of no 
‘help, Hence, the fairest way to make known its 
scope is to provide a list of authors and titles 
of the eleven papers that comprise as many 
chapters, allowing the reader to determine 
which articles “hang together” best in terms of 
his own interests: McGlothlin, et. al., “Long- 
lasting effects of LSD on normals”; Frosch, 
“Patterns of response to self administration of 
LSD”; Rockwell, “Amphetamine use and abuse 
in psychiatric patients”; Rickels and Brand, 
“Incidence of non-narcotic drug addictions at 
a large city hospital”; Blum, et al., “Normal 
durg use: an exploratory study of patterns and 
correlates”; Covi, et al., “Factors affecting 
withdrawal response to certain minor tranquil- 
izers”; Keeler, “Adverse reaction to marijuana”; 
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Ball, “Marijuana smoking and the onset of 
heroin use”; Kurland, et al.; “Intermittent pat- 
terns of narcotic usage”; Welch, eż. al, “Role 
of enzyme induction in drug tolerance”; and 
Clouet, “Effect of morphine on protein” and 
ribonucleic acid metabolism in brain.” 

One of the more noteworthy papers and the 
most lengthy (34 pages) is Blum eż al.’s ex- 
ploratory study of “normal drug use.” They 
focused on quota samples (quota characteristics 
defined by U.S. Census data?) of San Francisco 
Bay cities, totalling 200 non-institutionalized 
adults. Their results point to why it is difficult 
to define drug abuse: “ ‘normal’ drug use is 
considerable” (p. 91) and varied. Although a 
high incidence of multiple drug use was found 
in the studies of Frosch, Rockwell, and Ball, 
Blum ef al’s findings indicate that multiple 
drug use is not confined to users of illicit drugs. 
Sixty-eight percent of their respondents can be 
labeled as multiple drug users; and none of 
these persons has used “exotic” drugs such as 
heroin, cocaine, marihuana, or other hallucino- 
genic drugs. What they have used are combina- 
tions of drugs that currently fall within the 
parameters of socio-cultural acceptability : eg., 
alcohol, tobacco, pain killers, sleeping pills, 
amphetamines, and anti-depressants. 

Ball’s peper on the heroin-marihuana associa- 
tion will be of interest to those who have not 
already read fundamentally the same article in 
a 1967 issue of the British Journal of Crimi- 
nology, Vol. 7. (No mention is made of that 
article in the paper or anywhere else in the. 
book). 

Useful name and subjec: indexes are pro- 
vided. 


Smoking, Health, and Behavior, edited by 
EDGAR F. BorcATTA and Ropert R. EVANS. 
Chicago, Il: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 
288 pp. $10.75. 


GORDON SHAW 
Southern Regional Education Board 


The editors point out in their preface, “While ` 
the present volume is not posed as a definitive, 
encyclopedic account of. the entire smoking and 
health issue, it is an attempt at outlining some 
of the most pertinent factors involved” (p. ix). 
That goal is achieved in this collection of pa-. 
pers based largely on presentations made at 
the 1967 National Research Conference on 
Smoking and Health, held at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The book is arranged in four Parts titled as 
follows: (1) “Smoking: The Health Issue”; 
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(2) “Social and Psychological Aspects of Smok- 
ing”; (3) “Current Research on Social and Psy- 
chological Aspects of Smoking”; and (4) Im- 
plications of the Smoking-Health Problems for 
Society. 

Part I leads off with a short paper by Bor- 
gatta, “Some Notes on the History of Tobacco 
Use.” As a point of departure Borgatta quotes 
from an early work (London, 1859) on tobacco 
use written by F. W. Fairholt: “It is not in- 
tended in this volume to renew the much vexed 
and always unsatisfied question—‘Is tobacco 
injurious?’ ‘Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? 23) 

In the present volume there is little doubt 
expressed by the contributors concerning the 
injurious nature of tobacco, a fact recognized 
by Levine in a footnote to his adept summary 


“chapter when he states, “. . . the major focus 


here was not on whether smoking was deleter- 
ious but, instead, on research about how to get 
people to avoid cigarette smoking. . . .” There 
seems to be unreserved acceptance of harm. 
In fact, in her compact review of health and 
smoking research, Joan S. Guilford comments, 
“. . . it should be clearly stated that no one 
who has any familiarity with the facts doubts 
for a moment that there is a significant associa- 
tion between cigarette smoking and pulmonary 
disease...” 

Behavioral scientists of various academic per- 
suasions should find something of interest in 
this book. There is a paper dealing with the 
way a legislator looks at the smoking and health 
issue (Frank E. Moss), and another which re- 
capitulates congressional action which has al- 
ready occurred (William G. Meserve). H. R. 
Herron questions the efficacy of additional taxes 
on cigarettes as a means of reducing the hazard 
and increasing revenues, and concludes that it 
will probably achieve neither. Communications 
specialists can turn to Howard Leventhal’s 
paper on studies of anti-smoking communica- 
tions and Percy Tannenbaum’s informal dis- 
cussion of cigarette advertising and the mass 
media. Social researchers can find stimulating 
and provocative discussions of knotty methodo- 
logical issues. 

Throughout most of the book the modifica- 
tion of behavior to reduce, if not eliminate, 
smoking of cigarettes is a central interest. There 
is a recognition that, in Levine’s words, “. . . 
smoking is not a simple habit, that it does not 
stem from a single need, and that it is not to 
be solved in a singular manner” (p. 275). There 
is some suggestion that the greatest success to 
be achieved in reducing the number of smokers 
in our society may lie in programs designed to 
persuade people not to begin smoking rather 
than attempting to stop those who already do. 
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Christiantty in Chains: A Soctologist’s Interpre- 
tation of the Churches’ Dilemma in a Secular 
World, by Hans Mor. Melbourne, Australia: 

. Thomas Nelson Ltd., 1969. 120 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.95. 


JoHN F. SEGGAR 
Bringham Young University 


Maol has in a short work provided some very 
interesting insights into the religious scene in 
Australia and New Zealand. He attempts to 
answer four basic questions in Christianity tn 
Chains: (1) How relevant is Christianity in the 
second half of the twentieth century? (2) 
What is the future of the Christian religion? 
(3) In which ways are the churches bound to 
the situation in which they find themselves? 
(4) What should their strategy be? In order to 
answer these questions Mol draws on theory, 
philosophy. and empirical research. The obser- 
vations included were made not only in Au- 
stralia, where Mol is currently teaching, but 
also in New Zealand, the United States, and 
Europe. In separate chapters he deals with the 
topics of Social Relevance, Cohesion, Social 
Needs, Symbolism, Charisma, Morality, Or- 
ganizational Deflections, Institutional Loyal- 
ities, Needs and Traditions, and Strategy for the 
Future. 

The chapter on Relevance points to some 
very specific areas in which churches should be 
crusading: e.g., taking racial discrimination out 
of the immigration policy, giving land rights 
to aborigines in the Northern territory, help- 
ing to feed the starving millions in Asia, town 
planning, air pollution, land use, poverty, and 
old age. In his discussion of cohesion Mol ar- 
gues that Alcholics Anonymous and Communist 
agencies are more effective in influencing at- 
titude change at the individual level than are 
the Christian religious organizations. He also 
notes that if attendance is an indicator of co- 
hesion, Catholics are more cohesive than Prot- 
estants in Australia as in Europe. Part of the 
discussion of cohesion is centered around the 
relationship between state and church, the role 
of the minority or sect-type religious organiza- 
tion in developing cohesion, and the function of 
fellowship in the organization. 

In the chapter on social needs Mol states 
that man has been fairly successful in con- 
quering his physical environment, but in his 
social environment he experiences frustrations. 
Religious organizations generally have been in- 
adequate in providing a meaningful perspective 
from which he can order his experiences. Mol 
condemns the general lack of churchly involve- 
ment in the vital issues of the day. Archaic 
urban religious organizations have not met the 
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needs of the urban dweller -either socially, 
philosophically, or morally, and as they are now 
constituted are inadequate for the task at hand. 
The chapter on organizational deflections com- 
pares and contrasts Australian and American 
value systems and the manner in which they 
influence religious participation. 

The strategy for the future seems to be in 
one of two directions: either the religious or- 
ganizations can catalogue the needs of persons, 
individually and collectively, and implement 
programs to meet the needs, or they can keep 
crying about the fact that people are not utiliz- 
ing the organizations as they are now structured. 


Mol is to be commended for a stimulating | 


analysis which will be useful in courses on 
the sociology of religion, though undergraduates 
may find the chapters on symbolism and cha- 
risma ovérly abstract. 


The Mslitary Chaplaincy: A Study of Role Ten- 
sion in the Royal Air Force, by Gorpon C. 
ZAHN. Buffalo, N. Y.: University of Toronto 
Press, 1969. 310 pp. $7.95. 


NICHOLAS ALEX 
Herbert H. Lehman College 


Zahn’s book reminds us that religion and mo- 
rality are not divorced from military life. On 
the contrary, religion has historically been the 
most effective and widespread form of legitima- 
tion to “Christian” nations in times of war. 
By the same token, the military chaplains’ ac- 
tivities have often served military ends even 
though the chaplains consider themselves wholly 
religious men. Hence Zahn’s study is both an 
effort to find out whether the chaplain is in a 
state of tension between the moral and mili- 
tary components of his role and to examine 
how such tension is managed or resolved. 

Personal unstructured interviews supple- 
mented by mailed questionnaires were admin- 
istered to a sample of 73 chaplains representing 
approximately one-third of the research popu- 
lation. While both instruments were designed 
to solicit answers to a wide range of problem 
areas concerning the chaplains’ experiences, the 
main focus of study was on their responses to a 
series of projective questions concerning mili- 
tary policies in wartime situations. All of the 
questions were intended to evoke tension be- 
`- tween the two dimensions of the chaplain’s role. 
Moreover, most of the questions dealt with mili- 
tary activities that appear to violate interna- 
tional laws of war and minimum canons of mo- 


rality such as killing civilian and military 


hostages and terror bombing civilian popula- 
tions when not justified by military necessity. 
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‘While Zahn’s findings are tentative, it seems 
clear that the chaplains see themselves exclu- 
sively as clergymen and believe that this is what 
others see. Equally clear is that this projected 
image is a form of self-deception, since clergy- 
men are also commissioned officers in the mili- 
tary. Many pride themselves on military status 
and realize substantial adventages which ci- 
vilian clergymen do not enjoy. Their reasons for 
entering military life indicate that economic, 
social, and patriotic factors were far more im- 
portant than religious considerations. 

At the same time their answérs to the ten- 
sion-producing questions expressed a lack of- 
clearly defined pastoral responsibilities concern- 
ing morally difficult situations. A number of 
chaplains, jor instance, would not express judg- 
ment about the morality of military policies be- 
cause they had no responsible opinion. Still 
others acquiesced or resigned themselves to a 
situation over which they had no control. 
Zahn concludes that, to avoid or resolve stress, 
the religious or moral component of the chap- 
lain’s role is de-emphasized or avoided in 
favor of the social and administrative aspects 
of military life. Tension is resolved by a secu- 


~ larization of consciousness by which the chap- 


lain abstracts himself from moral principles and 
evaluates his position pragmatically. 

Zahn concludes by recommending that chap- 
lains serve the military as “civilian priests” and 
under the control of a “civilian eccelesiastical — 
authority.” Yet he is aware that this independ- 
ence would not only be nominal but would per-, 
haps deny the very reasons that priests join the 
military. He also recommends that formal train- 
ing programs and seminars be instituted for 
men currently engaged in chaplaincy work. Such 
programs would ostensibly serve to create moral 
guidance training adapted to cope with a world 
of continuing conflict and peril. A by-product 
would be the creation of an activist Christian . 
with the capacity to meet, inspire, and guide 
change of morally dubious military policies. 
Yet out of Zahn’s discussion a question arises: 
Can the prophetic radical Christian survive in 
a military bureaucracy or will his faith and 
ideals be perverted and abandoned? 


Profession Without Community: Engineers in 
American Society, by Ropert Perruccr and 
JoeL E. Gersti. New York: Random House, 
1969. 194 pp. Paperbound. $2.50. --. 


CAROL Copp 
California State Coliege, Fullerton 


The data reported in this volume were gath- 
ered through a national survey of engineers in 
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government and industry. The chief merit of 
this book is its detailed description and analysis 
of the engineering profession in the United 
States, including the social origins of engineers, 
their educational preparation and career paths, 


the determinants of professional values, and the 


extent of conflict between organizational and 
professional values. The authors document the 
relationships between certain structural char- 
acteristics of the occupation and the imperatives 
of specialization and bureaucratization. For 
these reasons, the monograph is a definite con- 
tribution to the comparative study of occupa- 
tions. 

The book’s most serious deficiency lies in the 
treatment of the implications of the data for 


_ general considerations of the role of the engi- 


neering profession in society. The authors fore- 
cast that engineers will be planners, designers, 
and guardians. of technical-social systems—cer- 
tainly a role of great power and influence. They 
are therefore justifiably concerned with engi- 
neers’ capacity to deal with complex social and 
ethical problems and their adherence to tech- 
nocratic values.-The most serious difficulties 
here are that Perrucci and Gerstl fail to define 
precisely what is meant by power and to con- 
sider generally the institutional context in which 
power is exercised. Do engineers make basic 
policy decisions, or do they make routine de- 
cisions which implement the basic policy di- 
rectives formulated by others? Crucial to the 
power of the engineering profession is the ex- 
tent to which it is a cohesive unit which can 
purposefully make and execute policy. The at- 
tainment of such power is questionable since 
` the data indicate that engineers, compared to 
older professions, rank lower on certain im- 
portant variables, namely sense of occupational 
community, autonomy, power of professional 


, association, and exclusive jurisdiction. Further- 


more, there is a tendency for engineers to seek 
organizational rather than colleague rewards. 


‘ Many engineers indeed function as skilled em- 


ployees. Proposed educational reforms would 
further this tendency through a bifurcation be- 
tween the highly educated engineer with the 
most “professional” orientations and the semi- 
professional who more directly meets the needs 
of industry. If these trends continue, most en- 
gineers would make routine decisions within 
the context of the values, investment, and pro- 
duction decisions made by the directors of the 
organizations in which they work. But what 
about the most highly educated and most pro- 
fessional of engineers, the Ph.D. engineers who, 
the authors suggest, may become a luxury that 
few industries can afford? Are these engineers 
the core of a homogeneous, internally strong 
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profession which the authors forecast will 
emerge? Jf so, will they be the planners, de- 


signers, and guardians of technical-social sys- ' 


tems; and will they make basic policy decisions? 
Rather than speculate about engineers’ present 
and future roles in conceptually sloppy, pessi- 
mistic, and Veblenesque terms, the authors 
should have undertaken extensive analysis of 
this elite carps of engineers and considered their 
role in industrial bureaucracies, the existence 
of technocratic values among them, and whether 
these values differ fram those of the non-engi- 
neer industrial and governmental policy makers 
who employ them. 


Social Stratification in the United States, edited 
by Jack L. Roacu, LLEWELLYN Gross, and 
ORVILLE R. GURSSLIN. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 621 pp. $9.95. 


CHARLES F. LONGINO, JR. 
University of Virgina 


As Roy H. Rodgers pointed out in a recent 
review, some readers consist of unrelated ar- 
ticles brought together in a format which im- 
poses order but which does not really integrate 
them. These collections may save the scholar a 
few hours of digging out the originals from the 
library stacks but contribute little more. Others 
include a considerable amount of original work 
on the part of the editor and thus make a real 
contribution to the field in their own right, 
using the collected readings to illustrate the 
points made by the editors in the introductory 
and interpretive sections. This reader falls 
somewhere between these approaches. The edi- 
tors do not attempt to present a consistent 
theoretical point of view; they are eclectic in 
regard to acquainting the undergraduate with 
the scope of stratification research and method- 
ology. But they do not stop with the collection 
of fifty or so disparate articles tied together 
only by the headings of a table of contents. 
Careful editing went irto the volume; and the 
editorial comments and evaluations dispersed 
throughout the work are insightful. 

The substantive issues concern the relation- 
ships of stratification to social pathology, to 
social mobility, and to power—assessed in theo- 
retical terms. The “relevance” of the volume in 
the eyes of undergraduates is likely to be as- 
sessed favorably, which is a nice bonus for a 
book that remains hard-core sociology in its 
theoretical and methodological emphasis. Two 
chapters give the volume special distinction in 
its appeal to undergraduates: one concerns com- 


_Tunity and national power, and the other con- 
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cerns the Negro class system. Both are topics 
of great interest to the action-oriented and are 
topics usually dealt with peripherally in collec- 
tions and texts in social stratification. 

As one reads through this book, he gains 
respect for the authors, who take pains to in- 
terpret articles, point out the key theoretical 
and methodological contributions of the article, 


and offer a critical evaluation of the reading. © 


Indeed, the authors help the classroom teacher 
a great deal and provide a book which is largely 
self-interpreting. In fact, when questions arise 
in an article, an editorial comment is usually 
not far away, interpreting, explaining, and lead- 
ing the reader logically to the next article which 
answers some of the questions raised by an 
earlier writer or offering a different perspective 
on the same subject. One does not have the 
usual feeling of choppiness and discontinuity 
inspired by the usual reader. For teachers who 
intend to focus exclusively upon ‘the American 
stratification system—a weakness of the book 
which is recognized by the editors—and who 
are fond of using a range of theoretical frame- 
oe this reader should be at the top of the 
ist. 


Poverty and Healih: A Sociological Analysis, 
edited by JOHN Kosa, AARON ANTONOVSKY, 
and IRVING KENNETH Zora. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969. 449 
pp. $12.50. 


ERDMAN PALMORE 
Duke University 


This is a much-needed book, the first to re- 
view systematically the literature on the rela- 
tions between poverty and health. Considering 
the extensiveness of research in this area dur- 
ing the last two or more decades and the theo- 
retical as well as practical importance of this 
topic, one can only wonder why such a book 
has not appeared before now. 

Kosa starts with a description and concept- 
ualization of types of poverty and of factors re- 
lated to these types. He and Leon Robertson then 
propose a theoretical scheme for the analysis of 
“morbid episodes” to reveal the social aspects 
of health and illness. Monroe Lerner examines 
the often-confusing statistics on social differ- 
ences in physical health and concludes that “the 
poverty population is today considerably less 
healthy than the rest of the population of this 
country” (p. 111). Marc Fried concludes that 
“the lowest social classes have the highest rates 
of severe psychiatric disorder in our society” 
(p. 113) even though the evidence on the less- 
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serious neuroses is ambiguous. Irwin Rosen- 
stock concludes that the poor are less likely to 
seek preventive health services primarily be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge on health- 
related matters and lack.of belief in the efficacy 
of preventive actions, as wel! as because of their 
lack of money to pay for them. David Mechdnic¢ 
and Julius Roth discuss why the poor get poor 
health care, reasons ranging from lack of 
money, lack of knowledge, and preference for 
the lay referral system rather than the medical 
referral system, to the basic split in health care : 
delivery between the public clinics for the poor 
and private practice for the affluent. Marvin 
Sussman examines the confusing statistics on 
poverty and rehabilitation, concluding that here, 
too, the poor are medically deprived. Arthur 
Shostak analyzes the variable success of some 
anti-poverty programs and speculates on the 
future of poverty. John Stoeckle considers the 
future of health care, and the book concludes 
with an admirable summary by the editors. In . 
fact, if one is not concerned with the details, 
he may simply read the summary to get the 
overall picture: “Whatever aspect of health, 
whatever stage of the morbid episode is exam- 
ined, the poor are at a disaventage” (p. 325). 
But the book contains three kinds of weak- 
nesses that make it a less-then-perfect review. 
The editors have been only partially successful 
in their attempt to integrate the contributions 
from the thirteen different authors. There is 
some redundancy, and the reader gets the im- 
pression that most authors have not read each 
others’ chapters. For example, most of the theo- 
retical schemes laid out in Chapters 1 and 2 
are not used by the other authors in the suc- 
ceeding chapters. ee 
Second, there are the errors of omission. 
While most of the relevant data is presented, | 
the data showing the substantial and dramatic 
reductions in poverty during the past decade 
are omitted. In fact, at several points the pessi- 
mistic and unwarranted assumption is made 
that the poor will always be with us (p. 339), 
that “old age and the female sex will always 
constitute deprived -categories” (p. 32), and 
that social forces “tend to increase or at any ' 
rate perpetuate, chronic poverty” (p. 29). Also 
omitted are some of the key government statis- 
tics on- number of physician’s visits, use of 
specialists, percent with health insurance by 
income groups and mortality by occupation 
groups. Also generally ignored are the possible 
influences of heredity, habits (drinking, eating, 
smoking, etc.), and race discrimination as 
causes of both illness and poverty. Further- 
more, the probability that much poverty is 
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caused by illness rather than the other way 
. around is not adequately considered. 

Third, there are the errors of commission: 
Some parts of the book are not relevant to the 
relation between poverty and health. For ex- 
ample, the discussion of participatory democ- 
racy in Chapter 9, much of the methodology 
in the appendix, and much of the discussion of 
trends in Chapter 3 are either irrelevant or of 
Marginal relevance to the main subject. 

However, despite these weaknesses, this bock 
should become an important text and reference 
for students and investigators in this field, not 
only because it is the only one of its kind but 
because (with the exceptions noted above) it 
_presents a systematic, comprehensive, ard 
highly competent review of a timely and criti- 
‘cal problem in our society. 


Public Civil Rights Agencies and Fair Employ- 
ment: Promise us. Performance, by FRANCES 
REIssMAN Cousens. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1969. 162 pp. $12.50. 


CHARLES R. CHANDLER 
Texas Tech University 


.Cousens and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission had several purposes =n 
undertaking this study—all of which would have 
benefited from more logical organization, co7- 
densation, and proofreading. A major goal was 
to use state and local agencies to gather data on 
the employment and occupational experience of 
non-whites in a variety of industries and ge>- 
graphical areas. The FEP agencies were used 
partly to awaken these bodies to the fact that 
they were indeed capable of making useful 
“pattern surveys” of employment practices 
instead of relying entirely upon the processing 
of complaints, and partly because of Cousens’ 
desire to measure their performance. 
. Statistical data and qualitative material were 
gathered in ten states and the District of Co- 
_ lumbia. Approximately 800 interview schedules 
were administered to high-level officials of 623 
companies. As expected, nonwhites were uni- 
_formly found to be concentrated in lower-level 

unskilled jobs. Variations between industries 
and between the same industries in different 
geographical areas are detailed and discussed 
in the report. Despite variations, Cousens b2- 
lieves the data reveal color discrimination in 
all the industries studied. 

Interview data disclosed some of the obstacles 
to equality in employment. Few companies hed 
positive programs for reaching nonwhites, but 
executives were satisfied with existing policies 
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even though company programs of a very- 
equalitarian nature were. usually not working 
properly, partly as a result of lower-level sabo- 
tage. Resistance to non-white employment and 
promotion was openly expressed by some union 
leaders, especially in the construction industry. 
Many companies relied on private employment 
agencies which rarly referred nonwhite clients. 
The use of tests was widespread and resulted in 
the elimination of many nonwhite applicants, 
despite the findings in California that tests were 
applied with little regard for job requirements 
and that only one company in 39 had proof of 
validity. 

Perhaps the most valuable results were those 
pertaining to the effectiveness of the very agen- 
cies which were conducting the study. Despite 
the poor employment records of their com- 
panies, 72% of the executives interviewed had 
had no contact with state or local FEP agen- 
cies and 51% did not even know such agencies 
existed; 49% believed FEP legislation had not 
altered employment patterns. 

Cousens concludes, in effect, that the promise 
of fair employment has been political in the 
worst sense of the word. Performance has been 
sufficient only to provide patronage and to as- 
sure credulous whites that everything possible 
was being done for minority group members. 
The long-rm effect may have been to escalate 
racial conflict. She recommends that FEP agen- 
cies supplement their ineffective complaint- 
processing mechanism with occupational sur- 
veys similar to her own, following these up with 
positive action to correct racial imbalances in 
employment. 


The New Careers Concept: Potential for Public 
Employment of the Poor, by Marx A, 
HASKELL, New York; Praeger publishers, 
1969. 115 pp. $10.00. 


K. Rowert Doric 
University of Louisville 


The purpose of this clearly written and well 
documented book is to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of a restructuring of some aspects of the 
occupational system as part of the fight against 
poverty. In the sociology of poverty the im- 
portance of the role of education in the fight 
against poverty is often stressed; but a fre- 
quently overlooked fact is that occupants of 
many low-income jobs, especially Negroes, do 
not always lack educational achievements to the 
extent generally assumed, According to Haskell, 
it is just as important, and perhaps even more 


50, to redesign jobs as to develop educational 


programs for the members of the low-income 
sector of society. 

The New Careers Concept demonstrates the 
need for the redesigning of jobs and how this 
can be accomplished through providing a suf- 
ficient number of employment opportunities for 
all unemployed persons, by pin-pointing the dy- 
namic relationships among poverty, education, 
and employment opportunities, resulting in a 
better utilization of the manpower available 
and the training of non-professional workers. 
The author shows, for example, how in the 
field of medicine and nursing certain tasks are 
carried out by professionals which could be 
carried out by non-professionals; how, for ex- 
ample, a shortage of technical workers who do 
not require a college degree could be alleviated 
through the development of new “career lad- 
ders” whereby workers who enter at the lowest 
step of the ladder gradually move up through 
training on the job and part-time schooling in 
specially designed programs. The principal as- 
sumption of the “new career approach” is, 
therefore, that it is not only possible to con- 
struct an occupational structure from the be- 
ginning, but to create situations whereby, through 
job designing, greater technological efficiency, 
job satisfaction, and human efficiency can be 
achieved. The value of the New. Careers Con- 
cept lies in the demonstration that job design- 
ing does not only provide job opportunities for 
the poor but that it also provides the poor 
with a means of occupational upward mobility, 
a system with greater efficiency in general, a 
worker with improved job satisfaction, and a 
working place with improved relationships be- 
tween occupants of various levels in the occu- 
pational structure. 


Class and Conformity: A Study in Values, by 
Metvin L. Komun. Homewood, Ill. The 
Dorsey Press, 1969. 315 pp. Paperbound. 
College price, $4.25. 


Mary G: Powers 
Fordham University 


The contents of this volume are not entirely 
new, much of the material having appeared in 
journal articles. Yet by collecting it in a single 
volume, Kohn has provided both a useful sub- 
stantive contribution and a valuable example 
of cumulative research in the social sciences. 

The book should be of special interest to 
sociologists and psychologists concerned with 
the relationships among social structure, so- 
cialization, and personality. It asks why social 
class affects parental values and orientation. 
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In an attempt to answer that question, Kohn 
integrates ihe results of three independent re- 
search efforts: a study by Kohn of white mid- 
dle-and-working-class families in Washington, 
D.C., in the mid-fifties; a study by Leonard 
Pearlin of middle-and-working-class families 
in Turin, Italy, in 1961-63; and a national sam- 
ple study of men of all socioeconomic levels in 
the United States in 1964. The first study fo- 
cused on parental values and how they affect 
parents’ behavior toward taeir children. The 
author reports that it was at this point he be- 
gan speculating that occupational conditions 
differed for each social class and that these 
conditions influenced the values people empha- 
sized for taeir children. Because middle class 
(including bureaucratic) occupations generally 
demand more self-direction zhan working class 
occupations, characteristics indicative of self- 
direction are valued by middle-class parents. 
Conversely, working-class occupations demand 
conformity to authority, and working-class 
parents value characteristics indicative of con- 
formity. Data from the other two studies were 
designed to test and elaborats this hypothesis. 

Kohn viewed class in multi-dimensional terms 


and used the Hollingshead “Index of Status Po-. 


sition” as his index of class. The discussion of 
available indices is rather superficial; it ignores 
the detailed socioeconomic status measures de- 
veloped by 0. D. Duncan and by Charles Nam 
and their associates. Both were published too 
late to be of use in Kohn’s Washington study, 


- 


but should De considered in any evaluation of: 


the precision of available indices. This is a 
minor omission, however, since the Hollings- 


head Index is obviously. an adequate measure ' 


for purposes of the study. 

Kohn emphasized that the class differences 
which existed were, in effect, variations on a 
common theme. Middle-and-working-class par- 
ents stressed many of the seme value themes 
for their children and differed primarily with 
respect to the value placed on characteristics 
reflecting self-direction versus conformity. 
Some cultural differences bztween American 
and Italian families were pointed out, but aside 
from these a pattern of variation in values and 
orientation by class was found in Turin similar 
to that found in Washington. 

Actually, the correlation of class to values 
was small, but class was more closely related 
to values than were any other of the several 
social variables—such as race, religion, and na- 
tional origin—considered either independently 
or collectively (p. 71). Thus, in trying to ex- 
plain the variation in parental values and ori- 
entations, Kohn concluded that much of the 
variation was due to ideosyncratic personal ex- 
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‘perience and that only a small proportion was 


‘due to position in the social structure. Of ell 


_ aspects of social structure examined, however, 


Kohn’s data point to class as by far the -most 
important (p. 85). Specifically, the employment 
experiences of the parents affected their inter- 
pretation of social reality, which, in turn, af- 
fected the parents’ interpretation of culture to 
their children and, ultimately, the children’s 
orientation to societal conditions. Because in- 
come is not a part of the Index, it was €x- 
amined separately in the national sample study. 
That analysis showed that income was signifi- 


“cantly related to self-confidence, anxiety, and 


other factors, but did not significantly alter the 
relationship described earlier. 

The-book contains a large and rich array of 
empirical data. Some of the statistical assump- 
tions are questionable, i.e., the assumption that 
the SES and value classifications could be 
treated as interval scales when they were, in 
fact, nominal scales, and the treatment of the 


NORC area classification as a linear scale (p. 


Cadi 


- 66). However, the reader can evaluate and de- 


cide for himself whether to accept Kohn’s pro- 
cedural and interpretative decisions. 


` 


Studies in Adolescent Behaviour: Project YG, 


Youth in Göteborg, by BENGT-ERIK ANDERS- 
SON. Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist and Wik- 
sell, 1969. 400 pp. Paperbound. Sw. Kr. 44. 


GERALD GLOBETTI 
‘Mississippi State University 


Although it is generally acknowledged that 
various groups influence the development cf a 
young person’s attitudes and behavior, the na- 
ture of their contribution remains obscure: 
Accordingly, the author has sensed a need for 
empirical work in an area where often there 
ig a tendency to retreat into a general discus- 
sion on adolescent behavior. This study begins 
with the notion that the habits and values of 
youth are greatly affected by peers. However, 
it is equally clear that different situations in the 
home and school, in addition to personality 
factors, must be considered. It then becom=:s a 
research task to determine how much the home, 
school, peer, and personality variables contrib- 


ute to the creation of values and behavior dur- ` 


ing youth: 
Starting from a n model of the in- 


teraction between an individual and his external 
environment, the following investigation varia- 
bles were chosen to represent the preceding 
four sets of influences: the home—level of par- 


ents’ education, parents’ interest in school, so- 
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cio-economic status; the school—school system, 
type of school/stream; peers—values of the 
elite groups, behavior and values of peers; the 


` individual-—sex, intelligence, school motivation, 


and peer orientation. These items were then 
corrélated with specific measures of adolescent 
behavior and values in the areas of attitudes 
toward popularity and membership in teaching 
groups; leisure activities; adjustment to the 
world of the school; and orientation toward the 
school, parents, adults, and peers. 

The data were taken from a larger project 
concerned with the introduction in 1963 of a 
new comprehensive school system in Göteborg, 
Sweden. The purpose was to record the psycho- 
logical development of the students and to as- 
sess the importance of the school in this process. 
A total of 11,000 teenagers between the ages of 
14 to 16 were investigated in several field 
studies, and another 2,000 in small intensive 
studies. Including this study, 15 reports have 
emanated irom this project. 

The book is organized into 14 chapters. In 
the first two chapters attention is directed to 
the concept of adolescent culture. After this, 
the background of the Swedish reform of edu- 
cation is presented, along with the purpose of 
the project. The theoretical model, investiga- 
tion sample, and the validity of the employed 
instruments are discussed in the next three 
chapters, respectively. The remainder of the 
book has a chapter devoted to each of the 
following topics: attitudes of adolescents to- 


ward the home, school, and friends in general 


terms; peer group values: relations between the 


sexes; the formation of different groups; leisure , 


time activities: the young person’s adjustment 
to school; and, finally, a summary. 

The range and treatment of the variables 
make an adequate summary of the findings 
almost impossible, In general, this book demon- 
strates that, while peers,are of great importance, 
they do not wholly dominate over other sources 
of influence on youth behavior. In addition, it 
shows that the concept of youth culture is com- 
plex and that the question concerning its exis- 
tence is in many respects destined for the 
same fate as the heredity and environment 
controversy. 

This work is a major contribution to the 
literature on young people, not so much in 
terms of its findings, but in terms of its exten- 
sive and intensive treatment of variables. The 
research problem implied a direct quantitative 
measure of the effects of the factors which iń- 
fluence youth. Although not prepared to go this 
far, the author attempts to give such an answer 
by employing multivariate analysis and panel 
analysis. A stern critic of his work, he cites 

\ 
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instances of inadequacies in his data and pre- 
sents procedures, manipulations, and alternate 
interpretations forthrightly and in great detail. 
The book is well written, provides an excellent 
comparative study to Coleman’s work, and 
should be of value to anyone interested in the 
sociology of education and adolescent behavior. 


Social Class, Language, and Education, by 
Denis Lawton. New York: Schocken Books, 
1968. 181 pp. $5.00. 


BERENICE M. FISHER 
Universtiy of Wisconsin 


According to his Preface, Lawton’s interest 
in social-class influences on language and learn- 
ing came out of his teaching experiences in 
an English secondary school, where he saw how 
poorly some talented youngsters performed. 
The rest of this volume shows willy-nilly what 
little knowledge social research has offered in 
this area. More importantly, the book illustrates 
how a well-intentioned and potentially fertile 
project can become narrowed by a discipline’s 
preconceptions, or buried under its rituals. 

Most of this book is a literature review. Al- 
though thoughtful at moments, the review seems 
to be mainly a justification for further research 
on the social-class determinants of language use 
as relevant to retention and performance in 
schooL Thus the author describes studies on 
motivation and subculture; on language use 
and the relation: between language, culture, and 
conceptualization; and on the comparative lan- 
guage usage of working-class and middle-class 
youths. At this point Lawton moves on to his 
own research, which builds on Basil Bernstein’s 
version of the distinction between concrete and 
abstract language. Like Bernstein, Lawton 
works at refining this kind of distinction, but 
he also argues that (1) ‘social setting affects 
such usage (discussions, interviews, and essays 
evoke different language use), and (2) working- 
class boys can be coached in more abstract 
language if someone bothers. Finally, Lawton 
describes a few English and American interven- 
tion programs, noting, by way of adieu, that 
his approach has raised basic questions about 
education in a democratic society. 

Social scientists don’t usually like to begin 
with basic questions, but they might - spare 


themselves a lot of literature reviewing by do- 


ing so. The basic question behind this study is 
_ the one about national development raised after 
the Second World War. In both England and 
America a new collection of educational ex- 
perts (sociologists, educational sociologists, and 
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economists) came forward with an essentially 
economic answer to this question: development 
demanded the full use of human resources, 
which in turn could be developed through edu- 
cation. Governments were striving to provide 
greater access to schooling. If talented youths 
still stayed at the bottom cf the ladder, the 
social scientists would have to discover why. 
Following this line of thought, Lawton’s sci- 
ence as well as his humanitarianism is based on 
the notion that young people make better lives 
by getting out of working-class enclaves and 
into the stream of industrial development—by 
becoming socially mobile. Yet as his own litera- 
ture review shows, there is virtually no work 
on how the mastery of various kinds. of lan- 
guage—if it ts crucial—is related to social mo- 
bility. Lawton’s few samples from the speech 
and writing of his young subjects suggest the 
tremendous richness of these data and the pro- 
found limitations which the concrete-abstract 
distinction (mever really abandoned) imposes. 
How is it (his schoolboys make me ask) that 
children learn to talk like Sunday-school teach- 
ers or like advertisements for cheap homes or 
like magazine articles by erscts ‘social philoso- 


_ phers? Granted that some kinds of children 
` have more difficulty learning ane way of talking 


than another, why is this sc? What sorts of 
help or payoffs do they get for overcoming 
such difficulties? 

In short, as the author seems partly aware, 
we need to study the conditions under which 
young people must, may, or cannot learn dif- 
ferent kinds of language, and the ways in which 
young people use these kinds of language to 
structure their worlds—not just the worlds of 
school or home, but all the worlds important 
to their development. This shift in inquiry, how- 
ever, might involve questioning not only the 
concrete-abstract distinction, but also the post- 
war industrial and scientific ideals in research 
—that is, question how social scientists are 
using language themselves. 


I 


- The Effects of an Activity Group Program in 
New York City Schools, by Jutrtus TRuBo- 
wirz, New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 
228 pp. $12.50. 


‘SARAH FRANCES ANDERS 
Louisiana College - 


This detailed report describes the author’s 
experimental attempt to induce attitude change 
among Negro (N) and White (W) children in 
sęgregated schools. The intervening variable. in 
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the series of before-and-after tests of fourth 
and fifth grade students,in the two selected 
New York schools was planned interracial con- 
tact through three day-long educational trips. 

The theoretical support for his hypotheses 
-on racial attitude change is strong in his discus- 
sion of two dozen notable citations. Only two 
pertinent omissions will be noted in his refer- 
ences: Mary Ellen Goodman’s Rece Awareness 
in Young Children, 1964, (which includes cita- 
tions of some relevent works omitted by Trubo- 
witz), and Negro and White Children: A Psy- 
chological Study in the Rural South, 1968, by 
E. E. Baughman and W. G. Dahlstrom. 

Four reading levels in each of the grades 
from the two schools provided sixteen classes 
with 477 students for manipulating four types 
of interracial contact. A possible biasing factor 
in the samples was the loss of almost 50% 
(234) of the students due to parental objection, 
other ethnic backgrounds, and absences for un- 
specified reasons. However, almost equal N-W 
distribution did facilitate the paired contacts 
on the experimental trips. 

Four classes (two from each school) partic- 
ipated in each of the four types of interracial 
contact: (1) joint trips and joint discussions; 
(2) joint trips and separate discussions; (3) 
separate trips and joint discussions; and (4) 
separate trips and separate discussions. Pre- 
testing included the Attitude Scale, Social Dis- 
tance Scale, Projective Picture Test, as well 
as four other tests on their teacher and class- 
room. Evaluations on the trips included trip 
ratings and teacher and discussion leader ob- 
servations. Post-testing involved a replication 
of the first three tests. 

Three hypothetical propositions were tested: 
(1) pupils in planned interracial activity pro- 
grams would demonstrate more positive atti- 
' tude changes than those pupils who had no 
such interracial activity; (2) pupils in planned 
interracial activity programs would demonstrate 
greater positive attitude change if they experi- 
enced interracial déscussion contact; and (3) 
pupils who participated in both interracial trip 
contact. and discussion contact would demon- 
strate more significant positive attitude changes 
than those pupils who had only He trip or the 
discussion contact. 

None of these hypotheses was supported 
among either Negro or white pupils in the 
fourth grades. Only the Negro fifth graders 
supported the third hypothesis on the Attitude 
Scale. The factors in interracial contact which 
proved to be most related to racial attitude 
change were satisfaction with the interracial 
contact, the relative status of the participants, 
and the social norm toward contact. Attitudes 
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toward the trip, the teachers or discussion lead- 
ers, as well as toward one’s own class, appeared 
to be unrelated to attitude change. 

An admitted weakness in the research design 
was the teacher factor.’ Cooperation from the 
principals was a crucial determinant in selec- 
tion of schools; and selection of teachers, 
within the boundaries of the research design; 
was dependent on the judgment of the princi- 
pals. Among the sixteen classes, there were only 
two Negro teachers: and the longest teaching 
career for either race was ten years, with an 
average of less than four years’ experience. The 
thumbnail descriptions of the participating 
teachers indicated nine positive and six negative 
teacher environments. One class had a series of 
substitutes throughout the experiment. The im- 
portance of the teacher can hardly be exagger- 
ated in setting the tone for the interracial ac- 
tivities, for contributing positive support to the 
discussions, and especially for favorable inter- 
viewing (between-trip) experiences. Obviously 
this is the most difficult variable in any school 
system to control. 

This is essential reading for the teacher or 
experimentalist in the field of inter-group re- 
lations. Trubowitz is to be commended for a 
concise, unencumbered: vocabulary in report- 
ing a project that suggests the limitations of 
short-range and periodic interracial exposure 
(however controlled) for inducing positive ra- 
cial attitudes changes among elementary school 
children. 


The Consequences of Segregation: Academic: 
Achievement in a Northern Community, by 
ALAN B. Wrson. Berkeley, Calif.: The 
Glendessary Press, 1969. 92 pp. Clothbound, 
$4.50. Paperbound, $1.95, 


Eva E. SANDIS 
Fordham 'U nivershy 


The primary objective of Wilson’s study is 
to assess the effects of the social composition of 
the school and neighborhood upon the educa- 
tional attainment of students. Questionnaires 
completed by 4,077 students in the spring of 
1965 constitute the data for the study. The 
stratified sample was drawn from a population 
of 17,000 students attending 11 public junior 
and senior high schools in Western Contra 
Costa County, an industrial-urban area of the 
San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan region. 

The methodological strategy Wilson adopts 
is to control for initial differences in students’. 
educational attainments, whatever their source, 
at the primary grade level i in order to be able 
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to “isolate the differentiating effects of inter- 
vening experiences upon subsequent achieve- 
ment in the higher grades.” 

The variables central to the analysis are the 
percentages of Negro and lower-class school- 
mates in the neighborhood and in the school 
environment of each student at each of four 
grade levels: primary (grades 1 through 3); 
elementary (4 through 6); junior high school 
(7 through 9); and senior high school (10 
through 12). Measures of educational attain- 
ment were derived from test scores of students 
in grades 1 (California Mental Maturity Test), 
3 and 6 (Stanford Reading Achievement Test), 
8 (Differential Aptitude Verbal Ability Test), 
and 11 (Henmon-Nelson IQ Test). 

The main conclusions which emerge from 
Wilson’s investigation are (1) that segregation 
affects students’ achievement independently of 
their native endowment, race, or family back- 
ground; (2) that school segregation, rather than 
neighborhood segregation, is critical for stu- 
dents’ educational attainment; and (3) that it 
is the social class composition of the school, 
rather than its racial composition, which sig- 
nificantly affects the academic achievement of 
black and white students alike. 

One major policy implication of these find- 
ings is that schools must ameliorate their so- 
ctal-class imbalance if they are to equalize the 
educationally relevant milieux. According to 
Wilson, the focus of public attention, both 
black and white, upon racial composition of the 
schools has diverted attention away from that 
aspect which does, in fact, influence equality 
of educational opportunities: social class com- 
position. 

The major unresolved issue concerns the 
specific attributes of the school context which 
are being measured by aggregating the social 
class characteristics: of the students. According 
to Wilson, the factors which interpret the effect 
of modal socio-economic position include the 
proportion of time that teachers devote to 
behavioral control as opposed to academic in- 
struction; teachers’ standards of excellence: 
and the morale, competence, and commitment 
of school personnel. 

But the ambiguous indicator of school SES 
may be measuring other contextual attributes 
instead, such as the climate of student expecta- 
tions of role performance, or interacting stu- 
dent’s (rather than teacher’s) standards of ex- 
cellence. These, in turn, may be reinforced by 
parental expectation climates—school-wide, 
rather than defined by the arbitrary. boundaries 
of physical neighborhoods. Policy implications 
can be expected to vary widely according to 
which contextual attribute is the crucial deter- 
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minant of students’ educational attainment. 
Wilson’s study provides the groundwork for de- 
veloping the more refined attributes and less 
ambiguous indicators of school and neighbor- 
hood contexts which will permit clarification ‘of 
these currently unresolved issues. 


< 


Immigration and Race Relations in Britain, 
1960-1967, by SHEILA PATTERSON. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. 460 pp. 
$10.50. 


SYLVESTER P. THEISEN 
Saint John’s University 


4 


In recent years, race and immigration prob- 
lems in Britain have received much publicity. 
American readers will find this book, intended 
as an introduction to a series of yearbooks, very 
useful as a reference work and as an extended 


background briefing. for understanding the cur- ` 


rent situation. The author, editor from 1961 to 
1968 of the monthly Newsletter of the British 
Institute of Race Relations, has succeeded in 
producing a book that gives a readable, compre- 
hensive survey of British events regarding race 
and immigration from 1960 to March, 1967. ` 

There are four main parts to the book, plus 
ten appendices. Part I covers national. policies 
and practices. After a brief description of the 
socio-cultural background and differences 
among the West Indians, Asians; Indians, and 
Pakistanis, the movement from a laissez-faire 
to a restrictive immigration policy is described. 
The following chapter, on anti-discrimination 


legislation, summarizes the content of the vari- 


ous legislative acts, explains how the 1965 Race 
Relations Act operates under the Race Rela- 
tions Board, and tells what proposals were made 
to improve it. Patterson’s analysis of the prob- 
lems of reducing through legislation the various 
forms of discrimination is esp2cially perceptive. 
The next chapter discusSes the meaning and de- 
sirability of “integration,” and summarizes the 
contents of various reports and the proceedings 
of many panels and committees. 


Part II considers the major spheres of asso- - 


ciation, with separate chapters, packed with in- 
formation, devoted to employment, housing and 
education. 


The two chapters comprising Part IH are de- - 


voted to voluntary associations. The first de- 
scribes the activities of non-governmental or- 
ganizations concerned with immigrant and race 
relations, such as the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, welfare organizations, and-a variety of 
action organizations and pressure groups. 
The second deals specifically with the churches. 


s 
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“With the exception of a handful of eccentric 
and ethnocentric individual ministers, all the 
Churches in Britain have taken a forthright 

~ stand against colour discrimination and for ac- 

tive work towards integration. Their attitudes 
and activities have generally been expres3ed 
and coordinated by the British Cone of 

Churches. . 

Part IV, " unimaginatively entitled “Other 
Aspects,” contains three chapters that are not 
really related to each other. A chapter on heelth 
considers the role played by immigrants in the 
introduction or increases in incidence of disease 
in Britain, as well as the susceptibility of im- 
migrant groups to specific illnesses after arrival. 
A ten-page chapter on crime covers data on de- 

‘linquency and crime and examines the relations 
= of immigrants to the police system. The final 
chapter of the book indicates the various ex- 

- tremist, racialist; and fringe organizations and 

‘places them in historical context. 

There is one really irksome flaw. The author’s 
Preface to this. comprehensive account of im- 
migration and race relations in Britain from 
‘1960 to March 1967 is dated September 1967; 
the Foreword is dated April 1968; the copyright 
year is 1969; it was sent out for review in 1970. 
Various major studies, such as that by E. J. B. 
Rose and his associates, have come out during 
the past, three years. Although the next volume, 
covering March 1967 to March 1969, is prom- 
ised in this book, the publishers have informed 
this reviewer that its publication has been past- 
poned. This is indeed disappointing news be- 


. cause prolonged delay obviously diminishes the ' 


value of books designed to convey up-to-date 
‘information. Nevertheless, the present volume 
deserves a place in every university library. 


` 


‘The Negro in Brastlian Society, by FLORESTAN 
FERNANDES. Edited by PaæyLLIsS B. ELELETH. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 
489 pp. $12.50. 


EVELYN INA MONTGOMERY 
Texas Tech University 


This informative book, replete with personal 
histories, carries a misleading title inasmuch as 
it concerns itself solely with the Negro in in- 
, dustrial Sao Paulo, Brazil’s fastest-growing city. 

The reader’s first, and continuing impression, 
is that he might well be reading about the 
Negro in the United States: “Following Aboli- 
tion . . . the behavior of former slaves and 
‘freedmen was seen by plantation owners as an 
intolerable expression of the Negro’s ingzati- 
tude” (p. 17), and “As long as the group was 


chiefly interested in soccer, there were no seri- 
ous clashes, because I was a good player and 
they needed me. . . . However. ... It seems 
that ‘to dance with a black man’ was something 
degrading” (p. 146). 

Translated by Jacqueline D. Skiles, A. Brumel, 
and Arthur Rothwell, the book is divided into 
two parts, the first entitled “The Legacy of the 
White Race” and the second “On the Thres- 
hold of a New Era.” Fernandes says his book 
suggests “various ways in which the Negro is 
led to see himself in the image of the ‘black 
man’, an image which the white man creates 
and manipulates with the utmost skill.” 

The book begins with the breakdown of 
the seignorial and slaveholding order in Brazil 
during the last two decades of the 19th century, 
showing how the Negro was suddenly his own 
master, responsible for himself and his depend- 
ents and without the material and social equip- 
ment with which to be so-—and this at a moment 
when he found himself in intense competition 
from European immigrants under a system of 
free enterprise where it was expected that the 
white man would inevitably replace the Negro 
as the factor of production. Fernandes lists the 
types of employment available to blacks and 
shows how these were conducive to social and 
economic anomie. He defines the Negro family 
during the first three decades of this century as 
an complete famiy, the most frequent pat- 
tern being the unwed mother or her substitute 
—usually a grandmother—and the child or chil- 
dren. Although uncommon, the integrated Negro 
family did exist; and Fernandes analyzes the 
factors contributing to its presence: literacy, 
protection by important white families, ability 
to isolate the family from neighborhood gossip. 
In the closing pages of Part One, the author 
analvzes the racial democracy myth and the 
traditionalistic patterns of race relations. 

Part Two begins in 1925- with the social move- 
ments of the Negro and his frustrated attempts 
to bring about a Second Abolition. The con- 
tributions of the newspaper A Clarim da 
Alvorada and of the Frente Negra Brasileira 
are analyzed in detail. Chapter 5, “Forces of 
Integration,” treats color and socioeconomic 
stratification both economically and idealogi- 
cally; discusses the vertical mobility of the 
Negro in terms of obstacles, techniques, and 
psychosocial requirements; and concludes by 
noting the effects that vertical mobility have had 
on the Negro’s behavior. 

The final chapter spélls out the Negro prob- 
lem during the years ‘1951-1960, noting that 


the pressure to absorb the norms and behavior ` 


patterns of the Sao Paulo competitive social 
order is applied to force him to loyalty while 
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not guaranteeing him economic security or cul- 
tural riches. 

"This book is aiii, convincing, and highly 
readable. Provided the reader remembers the 
setting is Sao Paulo, perhaps the least typical 
of Brazilian cities, the book is suitable for a 
textbook and is valuable collateral reading in 
enabling the North American student to examine 
our own Negro experience objectively. 


The Pink Yo-Yo: Occupational Mobility in Bel- 
grade, ca. 1915-1965, by EUGENE A. HAm- 
MEL. Research Series, No. 13. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Institute of 
International Studies, 1969. 96 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.00. 


W. CLAYTON LANE 
San Jose State College 


It is the fashion in American sociology to 
think of vertical mobility largely as a matter 
of individual discretion. If one is motivated to 
enter an occupation different in income, skill, or 
responsibility from one’s own, and takes appro- 
priate action, the probability of his assuming 
status at another level is maximized. But what 
part in the mobility process is played by ascrip- 
tive characteristics over which one has no con- 
trol, and what of the structure of societies 
that have developed at rates or in directions 
different from one’s own? Hammel presents re- 
search from one. such society which shows, at 
least presumptively, that structural conditions 
crucially determine the individual’s rise or fall 
in the occupational hierarchy. 

Starting from the premise that individual 
mobility is directly related to economic expan- 
sion, Hammel reports an interview study of 
1,028 manual and nonmanual workers pur- 
posively sampled from four large industrial con- 
cerns in Belgrade during 1965-66. One hundred 
occupational titles drawn from the work ex- 
perience of his sample were ranked by sample 
members, and then used to categorize their job 
histories and those of family members, allowing 
control of differences in sex, age, birth order, 
family size, date of first job, and type of in- 
dustry, as related to intra-generational, inter- 
generational, and fraternal mobility. As might 
be expected from these in-puts, the greatest 
occupational ascent is enjoyed by sons of larger, 
lower-status families, the younger—uncommit- 
ted—of these being more mobile than their 
brothers. What is not so expected is the salience 
of the date of first job. This, among the vari- 
ables employed, turns out to have prime impor- 
tance; and it does so as a chronological indica- 
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tor of dwdadis in the social structure, 


“linking the respondent’s career with the eco- ' 


nomic conditions that’ must nave effected it.” 
The irregularities of Yugoslavia’s industrializa- 


tion since 1915 are mirrored in the work lives 


of its people, taking a form which Hammel 
likens to a yo-yo. In stable periods, levels of the 
occupational hierarchy tend to recruit from 
within themselves; in periods of expansion each 
level tends to recruit from below itself. As evi- 
dence, the recruitment of children from the 
peasantry is shown to have sharper peaks and 
a steeper reaction to economic cycles than re- 
cruitment from the overall Yugoslavian popula- 
tion. 

, The importance of the work is not its 
excellence in demonstrating the primacy of im-. 
personal, external forces over such personal 
characteristics as intelligence, motivation, per- 
ceptiveness, or manipulativeness—this remains 
to be done. Rather, its contribution lies in its 
careful documentation of the relevance of so- 
cially structured opportunity to the individual’s 
life chances. 


Status and Prestige in Australka, by A. A. CON- 
GALTON. Melbourne, . Australia: F. W. 
Cheshire (Distributed by Lawrence Verry, 
Mystic, Conn.), 1969. 160 pp. $10.00. : 


ROBERT D. BIRGE 
Southern Oregon College 


Any book offering a description of status and 
prestige iù an industrial country should be a 
welcome addition to stratification literature. 
Congalton’s book disappoints. however, as it 
makes neither a theoretical nor a methodological 
contribution. 

The book is actually a ipon of three studies 
by Congalton. One of these concerns the status 
rankings of 368 Sydney suburbs, the second de- 
scribes comparative rankings of Australian 
occupations, and the third indicates the relation 
between rank of suburbs and occupational rank 
of Sydney suburban residents. Serious theoreti- 
cal and methodological objection$ can be lodged 
against all three studies; each suffers from 
similar defects. No theoretical foundation is 
provided, and the methodology employed does 
not warrant generalization. 

The possibilities open to a researcher inter- 
ested in stratification are numerous; but how- 
ever one chooses to study a_stratification vari- 
able, it must be defined. On that definition the 


logic of the investigation rests. Nowhere in this | 


book is such a definition given, nor does the au- 
thor distinguish between status and prestige. 
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` The reader must make his own distinction or 
‘consider the terms as identical. 

In context, by status Congalton seems to 
mean “socio-economic status.” If so, he is lump- 
ing together two dimensions of stratification cn 
the unsupported assumption that they operate 
together to stimulate behavioral responses, or 
that they are perfectly correlated. He may, of 
course, consider that his operational definition 
of status is sufficient and work from that basis. 
He does not discuss this, however, or consider 
the implications of an operationalist position in 
regard to the utility of an artificial construct 
and the problems of validating the data. His 
operationalist position is justifiable only if the 
group Judgments taken to constitute a scale of 
socio-economic status are first obtained and then 
a scale constructed and validated. Although 
little information is provided concerning theo- 
retical and methodological factors, the reader 
gets the impression that Congalton has reversed 
the appropriate procedure, (Lack of information 
is the most disturbing feature of this report; 
the reader is left to guess the basis on which 
he can accept or reject the findings and conclu- 
sions.) 

Conclusions concerning the status-ranking of 
Sydney suburbs are made on the basis of replies 
from 143 respondents, 56 of whom were real- 
tors. The remaining 87 persons are not described 
at all regarding their background or area of resi- 
dence, nor is the method for selecting respon- 
dents. The data on which the all-Australia oc- 
tupational prestige rankings rest were obtained 
from 303 Sydney residents “from all walks of 

life,” (sic), and 1,189 university students in 
‘ Australia. In both, respondents were instructed 
to sort cards along a 7-point scale in the suburb 
study, and on a 3-point scale for occupational 
prestige in the “all Australia” study. Card-sort- 
ing techniques for gathering this kind of reputa- 
tional data are risky without a representative 
sample of respondents; such a sample was 
clearly not drawn by Congalton. He makes 
assumptions applicable to interval data in his 
statistical treatment which are nullified by his 
inadequate sample. Thus, it is difficult to have 
much confidence in his findings and conclusions. 

Congalton’s “results” indicated considerable 
consensus among the age, sex, and occupational 
categories analyzed. This is taken as evidence 
that there is a clear idea of a prestige scale in 
the city of Sydney regarding suburban areas and 
occupations, and that an equally clear percep- 
tion of occupational prestige exists throughout 
Australia. Congalton claims that the occupa- 
tional study results can be generalized to repre- 
sent an Australian scale of occupational status 
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implicitly comparable to the North-Hatt scale. 
There is no justification for either the smaller 
or the greater claim. 

Comparative studies in social stratification 
are desirable, but not at the expense of theoreti- 
cal relevance and methodological rigor. The in- 
formation contained in Status and Prestige in 
Australia may be helpful to realtors and the 
Australian equivalents of Rotary Clubs; it is, 
however, insufficient to excite sociological in- 
terest. 


Social and Cultural Change, by Bryce F. RYAN. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1969. 496 


pp. $8.50. 


JOEN B. STEPHENSON 
University of Kentucky 


On the positive side, Socia? and Cultural 
Changes is comprehensive and readable. For a 
text it is unusually logically consistent. Ryan 
begins with a definition of social change, pre- 
sents basic change-relevant concepts and dis- 
tinctions, submits his theoretical premises and 
biases, and adheres to them throughout in dis- 
cussing causes and theories of change, invention, 
innovation, diffusion, social movements, social 
evolution, technological change, trends in con- 
temporary society, and change in developing 
societies. Commendably, Ryan has gone beyond 
merely collating other people’s works, tossing 
them into file folders, and then stitching them 
together into something that looks like a book. 
This is a real book by one who has thought 
through many of tae important problems and 
dilemmas in the study of change and gives us 
the benefit of his experience and conceptual 
maturity. 

Two aspects of the. book are problematic, 
however. One may be merely a matter of 
taste; the other is not. The first is the un- 
ashamedly functionalist foundation to which 
the entire work is bolted. An occasional bow 
to alternatives, chiefly conflict theory, does not 
compensate for the rather shabby treatment 
given nonfunctionalists. The critics of function- 
alism are given equal time to the extent of 1% 
pages. His is not a balanced view, but then Ryan 
is entitled to have his premises predominate. 

The functionalist orientation is evident in 
most chapters: What conditions are conducive 
to change? The converse of whatever makes 
them static. (Shades of Parsons’ “frictionless 
machine”’!) What causes deviance? Inadequate 
socialization and inadequate social control. 
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What’s the difference between diffusion and 
social movements? It appears to be either a 
matter of the degree of intensity of one’s feel- 
ings, or else that innovators in social move- 
ments are unadjusted or belong to unadjusted 
groups. What social change theory holds the 
greatest hope for the future? “The interactional 
conflict approach associated with functionalist 
developments gives promise of new advances 
toward a theory of social change causation.” The 
nature of such an association is left unspecified; 
the implication of the entire volume is that 
“functionalist developments” will contribute 
considerably more than 50% toward this new 
theory. But there are worse things than func- 
tionalism; and, besides, Ryan’s is not totally 
naive functionalism. 

The second problem is simply that, despite 
the publication date of 1969, the book appears 
to have been written three or four years earlier. 
Especially dated is the chapter on trends in 
social organization, where the book makes its 
biggest pitch to relevance and where, therefore, 
it may fall the flattest. All but 5 of 123 works 
cited are dated 1965 or earlier. The statements 
are made that “there is no crusade by women 
for women today”; and “clergymen remain the 
most important and powerful of Negro leaders.” 
Black separatism is ignored; readers might 
come away believing we are still in the civil 
rights era. Elsewhere LSD is referred to as 
“new” and “the cult of LSD” dismissed as un- 
important for social change. The youth culture 
is barely mentioned. There is little attention to 
deliberate change or the relationship of power 
to change. 

Such a publication lag is unfortunate in a 
time, a society, and a subject area which all 
demand timeliness. A work that claims cur- 
rency in social change, but which is obviously 
pre-McLuhan, pre-youth culture, pre-pot-pill- 
bomb-revolution-pollution, is likely to be dis- 
missed as out-of-it by most students, especially 
when combined with the functionalist orienta- 
_ tion. (Ryan doesn’t say that everything is just 
fine, but he does sometimes bend over back- 
wards to find a latent function for things that 
appear to need little defense.) 

Nevertheless, if one wished to use a text to 
introduce upper-level undergraduates to major 
change-related social science concepts, Ryan’s 
would be superior to any available alternative. 
A huge quantity of research and theorizing is 
summarized (though a lot has happened since 
1966). A wide range of issues is given thought- 
ful treatment. It is a work in which to take no 
small amount of pride. Had it been written and 
published five or ten vears ago for another gen- 
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eration of sociologists and students, it would 


have been timely and the theoretical assump- 


. tions unquestioned—though relatively few of 


us were interested in change then. Now that 
we are ready for it, the book is obsolescent. It 
is no indictment of Ryan to suggest that the 
idea of. textbooks itself may be unfitted - to 
today’s educational needs. 


Economics and Sociology of Industry: A Real- 
istic Analysis of Development, by P. SARGANT 
FLORENCE. Revised Edition. Baltimore, Md.: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 285 pp. 


$8.00. 


M. Sami KASSEM , 
University of Toledo 


In recent years, considerable research has 
been carried out on the socioeconomic structure 
of industry—its location, organization, manage- 
ment, efficiency, and development. The present 
book reviews the findings of this research with 
the practical objective of discovering the im- 
portant economic and sociolcgical factors af- 
fecting industrial development in both rich and 
poor countries. Unlike its British counterpart, 
which was first published in England in 1964, 
this “American edition”. contains much more 
United States data, a summary outline of the 
book’s argument, large additions to Chapters 
1 and 5, and an Appendix. 

Four themes related to industrial develop- 
ment run throughout this book. First, the title 
Economics and Sociology sugzests’ that indus- 
trial development is influenced both by economic 
and sociological factors. Second, realistic stands 


for an approach that calls for the measurement: 


of conditions and trends. Third, analysts indi- 
cates that these conditions and trends are in- 
terpreted systematically in the light of some 
hypothesis. Finally, development suggests that 
the emphasis is dynamic rather than static. . 

These themes are developed with clarity and 
in detail in eight chapters. The first theme ap- 
pears in Chapter 2, which examines the limits 
imposed on the full mobilization and mobility 
of workers; it reappears in a discussion of labor 
problems of the large-scale organization in 
Chapter 4, the sociology of management in 
Chapter 5, and, finally, the sociological limits 
to industrialization in Chapter 7. The other 
themes appear jointly in Chapter 1, which 


traces five of nine measurable trends in indus- ` 


trial development, along with their train of 
causation. They appear once again when tracing 


` 
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Chapter. 3, bureaucratization and large-scale 
- organization in Chapter 4, and the managerial 
~ _ revolution in Chapter 5. The effects of these 
` trends on the level of living in the developing 
nations are discussed in Chapter 6. The final 
chapter draws together these themes of inte- 
grated and empirical measurement into practical 
plans for development. 
, The book suffers from three main-weaknesses: 
` two of form and the other of substance. First, 
_ paragraph quotations are so prevalent that the 


reader finds it somewhat difficult at times to - 


follow Florence’s reasoning. Second, Florence 
_ is so quantophrenic that he “rates” tourist at- 
- tractions in order to determine the market 
potential for tourism in a given country, e.g., 
Greete scores “high” on climate, scenery, recre- 
‘ation, art, and history, and “low” on local color. 
Third, in his analysis of sociological obstacles 
to economic growth, Florence conveys a very 

_ distorted picture of Islam. He refers to it as 
“Mohammedanism” and blames it for barring 


'- women from attaining their education (p. 203) 


and from seeking gainful employment (p. 40). 
This shows an ignorance, not only of the basic 
tenets of Islam, but also of the dynamics of 
social change in the Moslem world. 
Nevertheless, the book qualifies as England’s 
equivalent of Galbraith’s New Industrial State. 
It provides an authoritative survey of the litera- 
-ture on economic sociology and addresses themes 


`: that have been until recently neglected. Its un- 


derlying “ergological hypothesis’—the impor- 
tance of the type of work: done and of its ma- 
terials-and-markets, supply-and-demand context 
in determining organization structure and be- 
havior—supports the works of sociologists (e.g., 
_ Chapple and Sayles, Homans, Joan Woodward) 
and economists (e.g., Dunlop and Galbraith) 
alike. . 


- 


The Human Dimension of Technical Assistance: 
The German Experience at Rourkela, India, 
by JAN Bopo SPERLING. Translated by GERALD 
ONN. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. 227 pp. $8.50. 


David RopNIcK 
Texas Tech University 


Originally published in Germany in 1965, this 
account of the experiences of 1500 German con- 
struction workers and engineers who built a 
steel mill in northeastern India between 1957 

and 1961 tells more about the subculture of the 
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_ ‘urbanization and localization of industry in 


Cermin skilled workers than on the conflicts 
involved in bringing workers of one culture into 
contact with those of another. Main stress Is 
placed upon the characteristics of German 
skilled workers—their ‘coarseness, horse-play, 
sense. of authoritarian , organization, loudness, 
and drinking habits. One gathers that some of 
these characteristics upset the Indians who 


‘ worked closely with them. and who found it 


difficult to know what to do with German 
coarseness and insensitivity, especially since 
Indian culture frowns upon these two character- 
istics. As many German observers themselves 
have pointed out, the German abroad—like the 
American abroad—wants to be loved but on his 
terms; and he cannot understand why he isn’t 
admired for being himself. 

The Germans lived: in isolation from the 
Indians. Like the Americans in Europe or Asia, 
who attempt to bring their little America along 
in terms. of PXs, clubs, and segregated residen- 
tial areas, the Germans spent most of their 
leisure time drinking in their clubs, playing 
cards, entertaining one another, and learning — 
little from their experiences in India. Since 
very few possessed more than a smattering of 
English and none spoke Hindi, most could not 
communicate with the Indians. German bache- 
lors among the workers had more contact when 
they attempted to set up housekeeping with 
lower-caste Indian girls, but even here there 
was little communication, 

The attitudes of the newcomers to Rourkela 
were affected more by what old-timers said 
about Indian and Indian culture than by brief- 
ings in Germany and formal lectures in India. 
A good deal of inconsiderate behavior toward 
Indian co-workers and guests was caused by 
loneliness, culture shock, strong in-group co- 
hesiveness, and the need to be accepted by old- 
timers and the group. ‘The quarreling, abusive- 
ness, and fisticuffs among the workers led not to 
greater divisiveness, but rather to strengthening 
the group ties against the non-conformist, the 
outsider, and the autonomous individualist. The 
role of the “comrades” was that of a peer group 
which made certain that theré was little devi- 
ance from group norms among the workers. 
` The weakness of this study seems to lie in 
its tendency to use excerpts from American and 
non-German cultures in a general way to de- 
scribe German behavior in the confines -of 
Rourkela. The study would have been greatly 
strengthened if the examples of German behav- 
ior had been presented in greater detail as case 
‘studies, rather than mentioned curgorily with 
quotes from American sociologists to explain 
the theoretical implications of such behavior. 
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Modernizing Peasant Societies: A Comparative’ 


. Study in Asia and Africa, by Guy HUNTER. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
324 pp. Clothbound, $6.50. Paperbound, 
$2.50. | 


GEORGE FETTER . 3 
Bates College 


Hunter has provided a timely and scholarly 
work that will be of particular interest to 
economists, sociologists, political scientists, and 
anthropologists specializing in the study of the 
so-called “developing countries’ of Asia and 
Africa. Yet the wide appeal of this informative 
book stems not only from its current relevancy, 
but also from the author’s grasp of the impor- 
tance of dealing with societies as total social 
and cultural systems, especially when discussing 
social change. Although Hunter concentrates on 
the economic and political aspects of the prob- 
lems of guided development, he gives consider- 
able attention to historical forces, systems of 
values and attitudes, and educational processes. 

The author envisions the process of “modern- 
ization” (a definition of which he unfortunately 
side-steps until his concluding chapter) of 
peasant societies as involving three general 
stages around which the book is structured: 


Stage I: “Traditional society in its fullest 


sense—groups within which traditional _ 


religion, social relations, and methods 
of agriculture seem to stretch back 
virtually unchanged into history.” 

“Societies which have already been 
drawn quite far into a modern econ- 
omy but are yet strongly held in 
traditional ways and values: they may 
grow a cash crop and use fertilizer, 
but magic, social hierarchy and tribal 
customs ... still have a strong grip.” 
Stage 3: A society with “modern commercializ- 
ing farmers who increasingly have ac- 
cepted a modern outlook and are 
finding ways of evading traditional 
restraints which no longer have a 
binding force upon them.” 


Stage II: 


In considering the application of intelligent — 


planning the author emphasizes what he terms 
“timing and sequence, rather than alternatives,” 
e.g., private enterprise or government control, 
doctors or medical assistants, public credit or 
subsidy. Hunter complements this approach by 
beginning with the peasant and moving from 
this very human focal point up to the larger 
questions of economic policy, political organi- 
zation, and social structure. For example, how 
will the use of tubewells specifically affect the 
Pakistani or Punjabi farmer? How will a deci- 
sjon to desert the moneylender for the coopera- 
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tive alter his position and tkat of his family? 
Or again, what is the likelihood of a Thai peas- 
ant being persuaded to experiment agriculturally 


‘when the old way has “worsed” for so long, 
‘when innovations are distrusted and risk is in- 


volved, and when any extra cash is either owed 
to the moneylender or demanded by extended 
family obligations to be given to less fortunate 
relatives? i 

At the other end of the spectrum Hunter 
deals with the broader ideological and historical 
forces in which the peasant finds his meaning 
and his being, such as grinding poverty, colonial 
authoritarianism and its implicit racism, magico- 
religious forces, caste, clan and tribal loyalties, 
and how these influences are affected by con- 
temporary blandishments of Western concepts 
of welfare standards, state socialism, and nation- 
alism. 

To this reviewer, at least, the most intriguing 
question Hunter raises has to do with the subtle 
and long-term effects of western technology on 
traditional cultures. Will technology and indus-’ 
trialization inevitably be followed by materi- 
alism, dehumanization, breakdown of primary 
groups, alienation, rape of the natural environ- 
ment, and the general neuroses of our times? 
Not bound by a compulsion for the face-saving 
contrivances of pseudo-science, Hunter points 
out that the ultimate question is one of moral- 
ity. Thailand, India, Egypt, Nigeria, could be 
infinitely richer if the political, religious, and 
social systems would permit it. Moral discipline 
and leadership are necessary (Ghandi, Nehru, 
Kaunda, Nyerere) and supersede technique and 
structure as the stne qua non of social better- 
ment, i 

Modernizing Peasant Societies is an impres- 
sive and knowledgeable book. Its most serious 
flaw, of which the author is explicitly and pain- 
fully aware, is that justice cennot be done to 
such a complex subject, spread across several 
disciplines, in a mere 324 pages. 


The Society of the Muslim Brothers, by 
Ricuarp P. Mrrcwett. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. 349 pp. $8.75. 


RicHarp T. ANTOUN 
Indiana University 


For those interested in the modern history 
of Egypt; Islam, mass Movements, socja] 
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change, militant sects, or the viability ot a 
religious world-view in the modern age, Richard 
P. Mitchell’s The Society of the Muslim 
Brothers is a richly documented and valuable 
work. The book does not pretend to be a sozio- 


_ logical analysis of a mass movement; on the 


contrary, the author specifically states that his 
objective is to describe in a historical case study 
the rise and decline of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt. The book is divided into four sections. 
The first and longest section is an account of 
the Brotherhood’s rise to power and its apozee, 
reformation, and dissolution. The second sec- 
tion is devoted to the organization of the 
Brotherhood, including its techniques of com- 
munication and indoctrination, while the third 
deals with its ideology. The most perceptive 
and stimulating part of the booz, the conclu- 


. sion, analyzes the Brotherhcod’s organizational 


dynamics and attempts to account for its am- 
bivalence towards the acceptance of political 
responsibility on the national level as well as 
its tendency towards the use of violence. 
Mitchell stresses that the Brotherhood arose 
as a reaction to the cultural and political mal- 
aise engendered by westernizatinon in general 
and British colonialism in particular. At the 
same time he stresses the determination of the 
Brotherhood to achieve reform within the tra- 
ditional framework of Islamic law and ethics. 
The Brotherhood was a movement of “conserva- 
tive transition” which “sought to imbue the 
present with some sense of the past... .” But 
“in the very process of reaffirming the old, the 
old is néwly conceived... .” Mitchell attributes 
the weakness of the movement and its decline 
to three factors: the failure to synthesize tra- 
ditional Islamic ideology and western ideolcgies 
(secularism, nationalism, social sciencism at 
the highest intellectual level; the restrictioa in 
the use of effective techniques cf mass appeal 
after the assasination of its founder, Hasan al- 
Banna, in 1949; and the tendency to resort to 


. violence against society and the state as a re- 


‘sult of the fundamental Muslim belief in the 
“unity of life” and the central position given 
to militancy and martyrdom in the pantheon of 
values. 

Mitchell’s description of the social composi- 
tion of the Brotherhood is Jess sure-handed than 
his description of historical events and his analy- 
sis of ideology. In some places he stresses the 
importance .of students and teachers in the 
movement (pp. 172, 180, 283, 288, 289, 231); 
in other places workers (pp. 277, 278, 230); 
in still other places civil servants (pp. 262, 253); 
but not women (p. 175) or peasants who were 
“only important in a statistical sense” (p. 329, 


\ 
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italics mine). And yet'in other parts of the 
book the author stresses the importance of a 
rural background in the recruitment of mis- 
sionaries (p. 190). Moreover, in the section of 
his conclusion specifically devoted to the social 
composition of the Brotherhood, certain key 
concepts are not elucidated. For instance, the 
author characterizes the movement as urban, 
middle class, and efendi among its activist 
membership (p. 329). The latter term is never 
specifically defined although it is contrasted to 
certain. qualities, e.g., “dervish,” “rural,” 
“galobtyya.” Does efendi refer primarily to 
literacy, professional status, westernization, edu- 
cation, or some other unnamed quality? In what 
contexts does the term have an invidious or, 
contrarily, an honorific connotation? Is a 
khawaja (p. 222) always, sometimes, or never 
an effendi? On the other hand, certain key 
terms translated into English are not given with 
their Arabic equivalents e.g., “partyism” (p. 
218). Such omissions and ambiguities, infre- 
quent though they may be, make it difficult for 
the social scientist or the area specialist to 
interpret these concepts in a wider historical 
or comparative setting. 

Finally, although the ‘author specifically views 
his book as a historical case study, numerous 
insights into the character of the movement 
might have been gained by assessing the 
Brotherhood in terms of a typology of religious 
movements. Ernst Troeltsch’s distinctions be- 
tween “churches” and “sects” and between 
“withdrawing” and “militant” sects might have 
highlighted some of the distinctive attributes 
of the Brotherhood and explained more inci- 
sively the ambivalence toward the acceptance 
of political responsibility and the simultaneous 
commitment to education and violence. Sects, 
by definition, separate themselves from the 
world and its evils, aim at inward perfection, 
achieve salvation through direct and personal 
fellewship, insist on a monopoly of truth, re- 
cruit voluntaristically, and are connected with 
the lower classes. Militant sects, however, are 
not simply content to withdraw, but aim at 
changing the world through social revolution 
even though pronouncements to this effect are 
frequently apocalyptic. Churches, on the other 
hand, seek to dominate the world i.e., desire to 
control great masses of men, aim to achieve 
salvation within an objective institutional 
framework, understand the complexity of the ` 
world and seek to accommodate to its leading 
institutions (including, the state), recruit by 
ascription, and become dependent on the upper 
classes. Certain characteristics of the Muslim 
Brotherhood suggest the qualities of a militant 
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sect e.g., its insistence on its monopoly of truth, 
its restriction of membership to those who ex- 
plicitly accepted its ideology, its overwhelming 
lower-class base, its concept of an elect (the 
“strugglers” in the path of God) opposed ta 
the rest of society (who are classified as “hesita- 
tors,” “opportunists,” and “opponents”), and 
its commitment to social revolution, albeit in 
an Islamic framework. But other characteristics 
clearly suggest the qualities of a “church”: its 
overt goal of becoming a mass movement which 
by its growth in membership and influence trans- 
forms society in accord with its own ideals; the 
identification of its leadership with the urban, 
literate, and educated; and its frequent though 
often unsuccessful attempts at accommodation. 
with both society (iis “rovers” were officially 
registered with the Boy Scout movement of 
Egypt) and the state (its acceptance of regular 
financial aid for its welfare activities and its 
off-and-on-again disposition to contest elections 
and enter cabinets). Perhaps the fundamental. 
explanation of the Society’s decline lies in this 
structural and ideological schizophrenia: the 
diversity of its social composition, the irresolu- 
tion with which it pursued a policy of accommo- 
dation, and the basic contradictions in its ideo- 
logy—which prescribed the “unity of life” and. 
the “mental revolution” on the one hand and. 
the evil of the world and martyrdom on the 
other—did not permit the Brotherhood to de- 
velop decisively as either church or sect. It did. 
not succeed, therefore, in bringing about either 
a spiritual transformation or “the domination 
of the world,” either of which would have as- 
sured its survival. 


Middle Eastern Cities: A Symposium on An- 
cient, Islamic, and Contemporary Middle 
Eastern Urbanism, edited by Ina M. LAPIDUS. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1969. 206 pp. $6.00, 


MovuAFFAC CHATTI 
Randolph-Macon Colege 


Middle Eastern Cities is a volume of collected 
essays intended to cover the ecological, dem- 
ographic, and urban developments of the ancient 
cities of the Middle East, and to provide valu- 
able information on “common languages, com- 
mon literary traditions, religious conceptions, 
law, commercial and administrative practices.” 
The book came into being as a result of a sym- 
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posium on Middle East urbanization held in 
1966; organized by a committee for Middle 


‘Eastern Studies at the University of Cali- 


fornia. 

The materials cover mainly three: major pe- 
riods: (1) the Pre-Islamic Period, analyzing the 
essential qualities of the “first mankind’s cities” 
of Mesopotamia and focussing on the gradual 
evolution of these cities from small village com- 
munities to more complex urban centers char- 
acterized by highly developed systems of agri- 
culture, trade, arts, occupational structure, social 
classes, family and political organizations; (2) 
the Islamic Period, centering mainly on the ef- 
fect of Islam as a religion and a cultural system 
on the traditional Muslim city, focussing pri- 
marily on local traditions, osmotic interaction 
between city people and country people and be- 
tween minority groups, and on other profound 
influences resulting from the presence of suc- 
cessive ancient empires before Islam such as the 
Sassanian, the Roman, and the Greek; and (3), 
the Contemporary period, Jaudably emphasizing 
—-rather than the traditional descriptions of the 
growth of the cities, the degree of urbanization, 
and the impact of western civilization in the 
19th century—notions such as folk-urban di- 
chotomy, trait complexes, kinship systems, the 
concept of the city as polis, the idea of the city 
as a union of families, and other social and cul- 
tural indices. 

Each study has been written as a more or less 
self-contained essay, so that the material may 
be presented in almost any sequence desired by 
the reader. For instance, essays centering on the 
Islamic period of urban development are not 
dependent upon those dealing with the pre- 
Islamic period. l 

Each study is also preceded by an introduc- 
tion and followed by a general discussion, by a 
number of specialists, designed “to bring rele- 
vant remarks together with these essays for 
which they seem most pertinent.” The contribu- 
tors differ considerably in their approaches to | 
data collection and the kinds of methods em- 
ployed for data analysis. In addition, the limited 
statistical information on aspects of urban de- 
velopment, especially in the contemporary pe- 
riod, is not informative enough to explain the 
rate of population growth, rural-urban migra- 
tion, average household sizes, nd similar statis- 
tical estimates. However, this deficiency, attrib- 
utable to the complexity of the subject matter, 
is minor relative to the fact that this is a 
volume of clear and informative essays that will 
help both the professional and the beginning 
student. 
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The Colonial Heritage of Latin America: Essays 
on. Economic Dependence tn Perspective, by 


' STANLEY J. STEIN and BARBARA H. STEIN. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
222. pp. $5.00. 


- Worm M. Rose 
University of Portland, Oregon 


“In the field of Latin American Studies there 
` has long been a need for this kind of book of 
. essays that provides a compact presentation of 


- Latin America’s historical economic develop- 


~ 


_ 


mental ties with Europe through Spain. The 
authors of these essays present clearly written 
examinations of the apparent paradox found 


. In Latin America’s continued state of economic 


development’ and dependence upon Europe after 
nearly 500 years of involvement with Europe— 
a dependence that has social, cultural, polit- 


‘ical, and economic dimensions. Linkages based 


upon the dependence between Latin America 
and Europe through the aegis of Spain are 


‘excellently detailed by examining diverse eco- 


‘nomic interest groups and the degree and 


- 


. nature of contraband. Equally important, the 


book effectively demonstrates the utility of the 


often difficult concept of Las Españas, The 


Spains, elucidating the degree of regional po- 


‘ litical independence within the Iberian penin- 


sula: for example, the Basque provinces where 
customs were collected by the Basques at the 
territory borders. 

In discussing the “lack of a Bourgeoisie or 
merchant class capable of:stimulating growth” 


'- (p. 19) the authors neglect the possible con- 


tribution of the Jews and Moors in Spain had 
they not been expelled. The Spanish Jews pro- 
vided the potential for the growth of a mer- 
chant class, with their extensive financial skill 


‘ and connections throughout the Mediterranean, 


and thus played a traditional economic role in 
Spanish society. The implications of their ex- 
pulsion are too briefly touched upon in the state- 
ment, “the expulsion of the Jews and Moors and 
the flight of new Christians and later Moriscos 


‘represented an outflow of important constituents 


of population” (p. 13). How important were 
these constituents? The Abrabanel family might 
be a case in point, as an Abrabanel was an eco- 
nomic advisor to thé King of Spain until the ex- 
pulsion. The treatment of miscegenation and 
institutional considerations could have been 
more clearly related to the Church and the 
general attitude toward color in the Hispanic 
World. ‘The treatment of caste and class (p. 
117) possibly could have been developed more 
thoroughly with the use of the Spanish concept 
of an organic society. 

` The Steins have provided a valuable service, 


t 
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not only in relating history to the present eco- 
nomic .developmental .problems of Latin: Amer-. 
ica, but also in reinforcing the cultural-historical 
orientation which students must acquire in the 
realm of Latin American Area Studies. 


`Y 


Migration, edited by J. A. Jackson. Sociological 
Studies, No. 2. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 304 pp. $10.50. 


-KennetH D. Batey 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Critics have decried the overuse of biological 
and physical variables (e.g. sex, age, and dis- 
tance) in theories of migration. Such critics will 
appreciate this book. The editor has assembled 
papers which reflect his: view that sociologists 
have neglected the study of migration and that 
both conceptual development and refinement are 
needed. He feels that future studies need to 
combat the prevailing myth of the static society 
and the assumption that ‘migration is a once-in- 
a-lifetime phenomenon. This volume is the sec- 
ond of a series. The first dealt with Social Strati- 
fication and was also edited by Jackson. The 
second volume contains nine papers and an 
editorial introduction. The papers are original, 
except for Everett S. Lee’s “A Theory of Mi- 
gration,” which is reprinted from Demography. 

The book’s emphasis is.international. G. Beijer 
demonstrates the dynamic character of migra- 
tion by discussing “Modern Patterns of Inter- 
national Migratory Movements.” Beijer- also 
analyzes the often-neglected topic of involuntary 
migration and notes that an estimated one hun- 
dred million people have moved involuntarily 
since 1912. 

Clifford Jansen, Harold Lind, and R. C. Tay- 
lor all contribute papers on internal migration 
in Britain. Jansen thinks that Merton’s ‘“cos- 
mopolitan” and “local”! distinction might pro- 
vide the core of a general theory of migration. 
He cites evidence from his study of migration to 
Bristol, England, to support his view that mi- 
grants are more likely to have a cosmopolitan 
orientation than are nonmigrants. However, Jan- 
sen does not specify whether cosmopolitan ori- 
entation leads to migration or vice versa. Jansen 
also studied the effect of five life-cycle variables 
and five career-pattern variables on migration 
intentions in Bristol. He found that both sets 
of variables were highly correlated with future 
migration intentions. Lind discusses economic 
models of migration and concludes that only. an 
interdisciplinary - model ı can suffice. From an 
analysis of regional migration flows within Brit- 
ain, Lind concludes that whether migration serves 


` 
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to establish equilibrium in a country by lowering 
wage differentials is not easily determined. 

In “Migration and Motivation” Taylor com- 
pares migrants and nonmigrants from five coal 
mining villages where work is decreasing. He 
emphasizes social and social psychological vari- 
ables. Taylor’s analysis is valuable, but could 
have been strengthened if he had considered 
demographic theory more carefully. For ex- 
ample, he incorrectly expected migrants to have 
more children of school age than nonmigrants, 
since many said that they were migrating to 
provide opportunities for their children. Any 
student of fertility familiar with the Banks hy- 
pothesis might expect such migrants to have 
fewer children than nonmigrants, but to have 
higher expectations for them. 

The volume contains two papers on internal 
migration in Africa. Josef Gugler discusses rural- 
urban migration in Subsaharan Africa, and J. 
Clyde Mitchell analyzes “Structural Plurality, 
Urbanization and Labor Circulation in Southern 
Rhodesia.” Both authors find that economic fac- 
tors are necessary in explaining rural-urban mi- 
gration but are not sufficient to explain the 
migrants’ close ties with their areas of origin. 
Social, political, and personal factors must also 
be considered. 

Charles Price discusses “The Study of Assimi- 
lation,” while Anthony H. Richmond’s topic is 
the “Sociology of Migration in Industrial and 
Post-Industrial Societies.” Price treats many 
aspects of assimilation in working toward a gen- 
eral synthesis of views from different disciplines; 
he ends by listing five ways in which synthesis 
can be advanced. Richmond indicates that tra- 
ditional societies are characterized by rural-rural 
migration and industrial societies by rural-urban 
migration. In post-industrial societies migration 
is inter-urban and migrants are “transilient.” 
They move often rather than settling perman- 
ently in one place. Richmond’s approach effec- 
tively emphasizes the fact of changing migra- 
tion patterns which the usual discussion of 
“migration differentials” tends to disguise. 

Everett .S. Lee builds upon Ravenstein’s 
pioneering work in his formulation of a general 
theory of migration. He presents nineteen propo- 
sitions which take into account intervening ob- 
stacles and personal factors as well as factors 
associated with area of origin and of destina- 
tion. 

This book serves to decrease the social dis- 
tance between sociology and demography. How- 
ever, in stressing sociological variables, demo- 
graphic variables relevant to the study of 
migration (e.g. fertility and population size) are 
deemphasized. The effects of migration are also 
given scant coverage. The other salient omission 
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is a lack of mathematical models of migration, 
and of attention to problems of measuring mi- 
gration. Nevertheless, the boox’s coverage is ex- 
tensive. It is both good demography and good 
sociology. 


Size and Sex Composition of Population in In- 
dia, 1901-1961, by P. B. Desar. New York: 
Asia Pub-ishing House, 1969. 263 pp. $12.00. - 


EDGAR CHASTEEN 
Wiiliam Jewell College 


Desai has examined data from the six decen- 
nial consuses conducted in India between 1901 
and 1961. The size and sex ratio of the popula- 
tion are described in relation to India’s 5 census 
zones, its 1£ states, its 6 classes of cities, and its 
many “towns.” Desai’s work will be helpful to 
students’ of India’s internal population dynam- 
ics, as a great deal of descriptive data not easily | 
available elsewhere is found here. There is no 


.analysis. The concluding chapter is simply a 


recapitulation, minus tables and some detail, of 
the first 7 chapters. After saying dozens of 
times that the Indian sex ratio favors males, the 
author “concludes” that “the female deficiency 
in the popu:ation of both India and China pre- 
sents a contrast to the opposite kind of sex dis- 
proportion exhibited by most other countries of 
the world.” No hypothesis or speculation. is 
offered to accdunt for this uncommon demo- 
graphic condition. 

Although this volume contains 91 tables in the 
text and 40 pages of “Basic Census Data” in 
Appendix B, this wealth of data is less useful 
than it might have been due to an inadequate 
table of contents and a poorly organized index. 
Even though all chapters contain sub-headings, 
they do not appear in the table of contents; 
and the index is organized by names rather than 
topics, and with almost no cross references. An’ 
additional difficulty is that terms such as “ef-. 
fective urban,” “quasi-urban,’’ “town,” “town- — 
groups” and even “census zones” are used with- | 
out definition. 


Social Process in New Zealand: Readings in So- 
ctology, edited by JOHN Forster. Auckland, 
New Zealand: Longman Paul, 1969, 307 pp. 
$7.50. 


” 


AUSTIN L. PoRTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


This book of readings is essentially descriptive 
in nature. It provides useful information about 
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“certain aspects of contemporary New Zealand 
life” and about trends in population growth, age 
and sex structure, demography and its uses, com- 
munity, village and bush, social ecology, the 
economic activities of women, Maori life, strati- 
fication and the study thereof, sports and poli- 
tics, perceptions of conflict, and attitudes to- 
ward research. 

The chapter by Gilson on “Population Growth 
in Post-War New Zealand” affords an excellent 
analysis of population trends (including age- 
specific structures), European and Maori sim- 
-ilarities and differences, age-specific fertility 
rates, expectations of life, and rates of natural 
increase as compared with net rates of immigra- 
tion.’ 

In his chapter on “The Nature of Community 
and a Case Analysis of Failure,” Burch points 
out the differences between what a community 
is in the minds of planners (particularly of those 
who-do not intend to live in it) and what it is 
in the minds of people living in it, who define it 
in terms of social attitudes, values, and relation- 
ships. The former think of it as buildings, 
streets, and centers; the latter as feelings about 
the people and their life affects. Burch goes on 
to show the way in which the sense of com- 
munity, or lack of it, is important in the suc- 
cess or failure of social and economic enter- 
prises. 

Franklin, in his chapter on “The Village and 
the Bush,” analyzes the existence of elements 
common to the villages of America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. “Riversdale” in New Zealand 
is matched by “Gopher Prairie” in the United 
States. Villages in New Zealand have gone 
through a process of (1) settlement (1870- 
1895); (2) stabilization (1895-1925); and (3) 
decline (1925 to now). The “Bush” was hard to 
conquer because it was a severe environment, 
and the immigrants to it were ill-equipped by 
experience to deal with it. Legislation directed 
toward land-grants and roads did much to pro- 
tect settlers, but supplying them village centers 
was a problem. The village, which has played an 
important part in socio-economic development, 
now “appears as a vestigial form derived from 
an earlier cultural milieu” (pp. 140-141). 

In describing the social ecology of New Zeal- 
and cities, McGee declares that it is a myth 
that New Zealand is a raw, pioneer society. 
Most New Zealanders are urbanites. The popu- 
lation of New Zealand has increased by more 
than one-half since 1945. In 1966 two-thirds of 
the people lived in urban communities (68.5 
percent), but inner urban cores have decreased 
sharply in population every decade in the last 
40 years. In 1966 the outer urban rings of 
Auckland, Greater Wellington, Christchurch, 


and Dunedin contained 72.6, 53.4, 34.7, and 29.0 
percent oi the population of these cities re- 
spectively. More than one-half of the urban 
population in the major cities live in the urban 
outer ring, but this area is not homogeneous. If 
the middle ring tends to be of lower socio-eco- 
nomic grades, the outer ring alternates with 
richer and poorer slices of the socio-economic 
pie. 

According to Forster and Ramsey, when the 
Maori population moves to the city, as in the 
case of the rural Negro in America, it goes poorly 
prepared by experience to play the new roles 
required of it in the industrialized economy. The 
need is “to break a sequence of interdependent 
conditions and facilitate the full participation 
of the Maori people in the economic life of the 
country” {p. 108). 

Vellekoop, writing on “Social Strata in New 
Zealand,” shows that only 11.9% of the tax- 
payers earned more than $4,000 in 1961. Ac- 
cepting in the main Parsons’ list of attributes 
that form the basis of stratification in a society, 
i.e., kinship, personal qualities, achievements, 
possessions, authority, and power, the author 
stresses for New Zealand income structure and 
occupational prestige as indicated by the Havig- 
hurst-Congalton and other prestige rating scales 
from 1953 to 1967. 

The parting comment of the editor, writing 
on “Perceptions of Social Conflict,” is applicable 
everywhere. Forster warns that “we should con- 
stantly be on guard against the tendency to 
mark off those visible elements in the com- 
munity—not only because visibility does not 
necessarily imply difference, but because dif- 
ference is frequently not visible” (p. 306). 


Handbook of Measurement and Assessment in 
Behavioral Sciences, edited by DEAN K. 
Waurirta. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1968. 508 pp. $14.95. 


Donatp R. PLOCH 
Yale Umversity 


This book will be useful to sociologists inter- 
ested in tests and measurements or experimental 
design and data analysis. The first section, de- 
voted to measurement statistics, contains sev- 
eral articles useful at the level of advanced 
statistics or methodology. They are not suffi- 
cient reasons to recommend the book as a course 
text, but they are the sort of articles that one 
can refer students to. The most impressive is 
that on multivariate analysis of variance by Bock 
and Haggard, a survey of the mathematics of 
analysis of variance and covariance when there is 
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more than one dependent variable. The usual 
way of operating in’sociology in this situation is 
to analyze each dependent variable separately. 
Using the model set forward by Bock and Hag- 
gard (a model which has a substantial history in 
the statistical literature), one could handle a sit- 
uation in which there are a series of dependent 
variables, a series of independent covariables, 
and a series of independent variables measured 
as polytomies. While such a model could be used 
in many areas of social research, one is status 
inconsistency. Consider a model which has three 
statuses, all polytomies (occupation, education, 
and race-ethnicity); one independent covariable, 
stress, measured as psychosomatic symptom; 
and a series of dependent variables including 
political preference, a series of measures of con- 
servative-liberal attitudes, and some measures of 
more generalized attitudes, e.g., desire to change 
the social system, feelings of external vs. internal 
control to the environment. Using a multivari- 
ate analysis of covariance procedure, one can 
analyze the series of dependent variables simul- 
taneously. This involves getting some notion of 
the structure of dependent variables, whether 
they vary in more than one dimension, and 
seeing in what ways the series of independent 
variables explains the variation in each dimen- 
sion of the dependent variables. This particular 
example is not addressed in the book, but it is 
the kind of material that can be handled with 
this method. 

In another useful chapter Harman presents a 
very lucid and general commentary on factor 
analysis and some of the pitfalls associated with 
it. A chapter on tests of group differences is 
good for summarizing and comparing the various 
statistics which can be used. Especially valuable 
is the summary of Stevens’ method and of his 
findings on the relationship between ratio scales 
and the more traditional attitude scaling meth- 
ods developed by Thurstone, Fechner, eż al. 

The chapter by Tatsuoka on mathematical 
models contains much intelligent conversation 
about the use of mathematical models, but is 
unnecessarily elaborated by illustrations of math- 
ematical method. His essential point is that 
mathematical models tend to make hypotheses 
explicit and tend to force us “to state precisely 
and formally the denotations of the basic con- 
cepts involved.” Peaker’s chapter on sampling 
is rather short and is by far the weakest in 
this section. 

The second half of the book contains appli- 
cations of measurement techniques to various 
areas, ie., paper-and-pencil tests are used to 
measure intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
personality, creativity, and interest. Most inter- 
esting and entertaining is the chapter on cre- 
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ativity by Frank Barron, who covers a multi- 
tude of areas in a delightful way. While all of 


the chapters have rather lengthy and useful — 


references, the chapter on aptitude and achieve- 
ment has a very handy list of sources for apti- 
tude and achievement tests. Of some interest is 
the chapter by Howells on measurement and 
analysis in anthropology, though it is primarily 
devoted to physical anthropology and does not 
deal with variables of interest in social anthro- 
pology. 

The chapter on measurement for guidance, by 
Tiedeman and Field, is an interesting survey 
of action research. They define guidance as “a 
unique professional practice designed to alter 
behavior.” The most serious drawback is the 
mathematica] level at which the discussion is 
carried. Given the fact that it is included in a 
handbook on measurement, one would have ex- 
pected that the authors would have been. more 
up-to-date in their use of statistics for data 
analysis. One hopes that, as their work in this 
area continues, they will match their use of 
mathematics with standards advocated in the 
first half of the book. 

The last chapter, by the editor, is an evalua- 
tion of admissions at Harvard, and a useful 


summary of research on a particular administra- ' 


tive decision. Unfortunately, the regressions pro- 
duced and recorded use beta weights rather 
than regression coefficients, even though in com- 
paring different samples it is better to use re- 
gression coefficients. 

_ On the whole, I find the book well worth its 
price. For the general sociological market, the 
first half of the book is clearly the most useful 
and relevant, because the articles in the last 
half of the book tend to be thinner and more 
discursive than the earlier chapters. It seems 
clear that the men who prepared the articles in 
the last half of the book do not: customarily 
make use of the more advanced statistical tech- 
niques mentioned in the first half. The book 
would be more useful if in the substantive areas 


the traditional research results were critiqued 


in terms of advanced statistical methods. 


Statistics in Political and Behavioral Science, 
by DENNIS J. PALUMBO. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1969. 307 pp. $9.95. 


KENNETH M. RorHRock | 
Bowling Green State University 


An. examination of the many statistics text- 
books indicates that-either the texts are so over- 
simplified that they insult the intelligence of 
the student, or they presume more mathematical 


~ 
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expertise than is found among most students in 
the behavioral sciences. -Palumbo’s text is a 
welcome relief from this polarized situation. 
This text is neither a book in mathematical 
statistics nor a “cookbook.” It is, instead, an 
attempt to introduce the student of behavioral 
science to the principal statistical concepts and 
‘, . to explain as carefully as possible on the 
verbal level all of the mathematical theo-ems 
and derivations that are used” (p. vii). The at- 
tempt, for the most part, succeeds. 

Palumbo defines statistics in terms of its ob- 
jectives as “. . . a body of methods that de- 
scribes data in an efficient manner, amaryzes 
relationships among variables, infers things 
about a wider universe, makes decisions ir the 
face of uncertainty, analyzes strategies of action, 
and makes statements concerning changes in 
behavior over the course of time” (p. 2). Pa- 
lumbo admits that this is a very heuristic defini- 
tion—one which allows him to include every- 
thing covered in the text. 

The introductory chapter is excellent. Not 
entirely satisfied with his definition of stat:stics 
in terms of its objectives, Palumbo views sta- 
tistics in relation to the hypothetico-deductive 
method: “Statistics uses a deductive system of 
thought to make inductive generalizations. It 
uses the deductive system of the mathematical 
theory of probability, which is entirely ana- 
lytical” (p. 3). In addition, Palumbo succinctly 
presents the argument that “statistics deals with 
numbers and is not concerned with whether the 
numbers represent the essence of the matter 
being studied” (p. 11). He does not, however, 
advocate that one abandon the idea of levels 
of measurement or that all statistics textbooks 
be mathematical texts. 

Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the basic concepts 
of frequency distribution, measures of central 
tendency, and dispersion. Palumbo’s presenta- 
tion and discussion of “set based” probability 
theory in Chapter 4 links well with his d:scus- 
sion of “Sampling Distributions” in Chapter 5. 
Here the student is introduced to the bincmial, 
the normal, and Poisson sampling distributions. 
Chapter 6 and 7 deal with “Statistical Estima- 
tion” and “Hypothesis Testing,” respectively. 
The remaining chapters are concerned primarily 
with methods of ascertaining and analyzirg re- 
lationships among variables. However, only one 
chapter deals with nonparametric techniques. 

The chapters on partial and multiple corre- 
lation and regression, analvsis of variance, and 
factor analysis are especially well written. The 
following statement on factor theory exemplifies 
the clarity with which Palumbo writes: “Factor 
analysis begins with a matrix of linear carrela- 
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tions and tries to determine if these correlations 
can be expressed in terms of fewer variables” 
(p. 232). Chapter 14 introduces “Decision 
Theory; Bayes’ Theorem; and Game Theory.” 
The last chapter deals with random sampling. 

The first ten chapters of this book would 
serve very well for an introductory course in 
statistics for students of political science or 
sociology. However, I feel that best use of the 
text would be achieved at the graduate level in 
a “first course.” The book’s format is not for- 
midable. Graduate students end faculty can 
learn from this text. 


The Analysis of Communication Content: De- 


velopments in Scientific Theories and Com- 
_ puter Techniques, edited by GEORGE GERBNER, 
` OLL R. Horstr, KLAUS KRIPPENDORYFE, WIL- 
LIAM J. PAISLEY, and PHILIP J. STONE. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. 597 pp. 
$14.95. 


Jack LEVN 
Boston University 


This volume developed out of a national con- 
ference on content analysis at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1967. It contains 29 papers (in- 
cluding excerpts from conference discussions) 
and an appendix in which the results of a sur- 
vey of formal training in content analysis are 
summarized. The papers are arranged in four 
parts: (1) theories and analytical constructs, 
(2) aspects of inference from content data, (3) 
the recording and notation of data, and (4) 
computer techniques in content analysis and 
computational linguistics. Each part contains 
an introductory section of varying length and 
significance, in which a co-editor attempts to in- 
dicate the relevance of the papers to issues in 
the field. , 

The volume does not represent a systematic 
introduction to the basic concepts and tech- 
niques of content analysis, nor is it a “cook- 
book” for the construction of a study. Designed 
for content analysts as well as for scholars from 
other fields who wish to assess the applicability 
of content analysis to their needs and interests, 
it seeks to summarize and illustrate issues and 
recent developments which are viewed by the 
editors as critical to further progress in the 
field. Thus, computer techniques, issues, appli- 
rations, and prospects are dealt with at great- 
length throughout the volume, while problems 
exclusive to manual analysis are relatively ne- 
glected. | 
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Papers in the volume illustrate the applica- 


tion of content analysis to a broad range of’ 


subjects, including suicide notes, dreams, poetry, 
diplomatic documents, party. platforms, folk- 
tales, music, and two-person verbal: interaction. 
Although many of the contributions come from 
disciplines outside. of sociology (e.g., industrial 
psychology, English, communication research, 
musicology, mathematics, linguistics, and in- 
formation science), the reader will find numerous 
examples of content analytic studies of socio- 
logical and social psychological phenomena, ‘par- 
ticularly those phenomena related to social 
interaction and normative change. Chapters of 


_ special relevance in this context: Namenwirth’s 


on “Some Long- and Short-Term ‘Trends in One 
American Political Value: A Computer Analysis 
of Concern with Wealth in 62 Party Platforms,” 
Ogilvie’s on “Individual and Cultural Patterns 
of Fantasized Flight,” Psathas’s on “Analyzing 
Dyadic Interaction,” and Webb and Roberts’ on 
“Unconventional Uses of Content Analysis in 


Social Science.” 


Despite considerable variation among the 
papers in complexity and in assumptions regard- 
ing the reader’s knowledge of the field, this 
book is highly recommended for specialized 
courses in content analysis and as a reference 
for graduate and advanced undergraduate meth- 
ods courses. As suggested in the Appendix (Bar- 
cus’s “Education in Content Analysis: A Sur- 
yey”), sociology courses frequently regard con- 
tent analysis as merely the “classification and 
coding of open-ended questionnaire data” 
rather than a potentially important and con- 
tinually developing “non-reactive” approach to 
social science research. This collection of papers 
will hopefully reduce such misconceptions and 
permit increasing numbers of sociologists seri- 
ously to consider applying content analytic tech- 
niques to their work. 


Technological Forecasting, edited by R. V. ARN- 


FIELD. Chicago, Il: Aldine Publishing Co., 
oR oi 


EUGENE A. WILKENING 
University of Wisconsin 


Reporting the first conference of its kind in 
Glasgow, Scotland, this‘book on Technological 
Forecasting is a sample of present problems 
and the complex issues involved in contemplat- 
ing the future of technology. Robert Jungk of 
Vienna sets the stage for the conference in the 
first paper when he says, “It is high time that 
we began to see it [technological forecasting] 


as a most potent intellectual instrument with 
possible and probable decisive impact on things 
and even:s to come. Therefore, it will certainly 
have to be handled less secretively, more dili- 
gently, and in more democratic ways than 
hitherto. For if we spoil the future as we have 
spoiled tae environment through avidity and 
narrowmindedness, hoping to gain power for 
partial irterests by control and manipulation 
of human-development, we are in for an epoch 
of despotism and i of tyranny and 
revolt.” 

It is doubtful mie: many of those who 
prepared the 29 papers for the conference have 
as much concern for technology and its social 
consequences as does Jungk. Hence, it is not 
surprising that this series of papers, largely by 
experts in .long-lange planning and systems 
analysis, gives much more attention to the 
technical aspects of how to forecast than to the 
social consequences of the various technological 


| alternatives. 


Part I consists of papers on the general 
aspects of technological forecasting. Papers on 
technological developments in France and in 
Poland document the problem of the smaller 
nations in keeping up with new developments. 
Not having the resources of the larger nations, 
such nations require the cooperation of -govern- 
ment and industry to determine priorities for 
technological advance and, where possible, to 
adopt the technology of other countries. But, 
unfortunately, little attention is given to the 
political and governmental aspects of techno- 
logical developments. 

Ten papers in Part II elaborate techniques 
for forecasting, planning, and programming, and 
present several case studies of technological 
forecasting, or “total systems analysis.” The 
variety of techniques utilized is evidence of the 
newness of the field and the need to adapt tech- 
niques appropriate to the particular industry. 
They should be of most interest to experts in 
the field; but they should give clues to the ways 
in which the developments in industry and in 
public facilities can be explained,-predicted, and 
controlled. These techniques and the personnel 
who apply them constitute the control mech- 
anisms of industries, governing the degree and 
the direction of change; hence they deserve 


more study than they have received by the 


sociologists of industry and organization. It is 
likely that much more could be learned about 
organizational change by studying the planning 
and forecasting procedures than by some meth- 
ods commenly used. Comparative studies would 
be difficult because of the variety of techniques 
and the diticulty of identifying common vari- 
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ables, but what is lost in comparability may be 


` gained in relevance for the problems of change. 


Part IIT deals more directly with the shape 
of things to come. A discussion of ‘ energy pat- 
terns to the year 2000,” “future trends in auto- 
mation and process control,” “developments in 
‘the construction industry,” and “a credible fu- 
ture for city traffic’ brings technological fore- 
casting closer to the layman’s level of concern. 
The papers on energy patterns and on the in- 
novative cycles in the manufacture and applica- 


_ tion of computer systems give us explanations 
‘for the way in which one system or one type of 


technology replaces another. Due to’ the massive 
investment required for major innovations, ir 
new computer equipment, small firms not only 


. cannot compete in their development, but neither 


.can they imitate the innovations of the larger 


firms. By the time they are in production with 
the copied product, it is obsolete. The implica- 
tions for the concentration’ of technological ad- 
vance in the larger firms and in the larger na- 
tions are considerable. 

Technological forecasting is used effectively 
by the large industrial firms, while governments 
proceed according to more primitive methods. 
But it is encouraging to. know that improved 
techniques of forecasting can be used to im- 
prove the quality of life for man now and in 
the future, as well as to enable industry to ful- 
fill its prophecy of bigger and better products 
with the help of government protection and 
subsidy. While this callection of papers tells 
little about the problems and the’ possibilities 
of bringing this about, there is hope that future 
conferences on this topic will be more helpful. 
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